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1  HE  ta$k  af  writing  Ibis  volame  of  "  The  Beaa- 

be&  of  England  and  Waleii'*  having  devolved  oa 
me,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  few  particu- 
Jars  €ODcerning  the  plan  adopted  for  its  perform- 
ance, aod  the  means  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  topographical  delineations  are 
the  result  of  personal  survey.  For  this  purpose  I 
have>  in  different  toury,  visited  every  market-town 
of  any  consideration  in  Yorkshire,  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity ,  and  almost  every  place  celebrated 
in  history,  or  remarkable  for  its  natural  scenery*  In 
order  to  render  the  topography  more  clear  to  the 
Reader,  and  to  enable  him  to  find,  at  a  single 
glance  on  a  map,  the  places  described,  I  have  beea 
particularly  careful  to  mark  the  distances  of  noble- 
men*sand  gentlemen's  seats,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed objects,  from  the  nearest  town,  and  that  of  each 
jnarkel-town  from  two  or  three  others,  together 
with  their  relative  positions.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
expected,  that  the  distances  should  in  all  cases  be 
9  perfectly 
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perfectly  correct :  in  many  parts  the  miles  are  not 
measured,  but  only  compoted ;  and  in  travelling 
by  cross  roads  the  tourist  is  not  always  able  to 
make  an  accurate  estimate*  But  I  have  reason  to 
presume,  that  neither  the  distances,  nor  the  relative 
positions,  will  any  where  be  found  materially  erro- 
neous. 

In  the  course  of  my  labours  I  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  kind  cominunicaiions  of  intelligent 
correspondents.  These  I  have  solicited  by  adver- 
tisements in  the  public  papers,  by  circular  let- 
ters, and  by  direct  application.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  ceme  forward  in  aid  of  this  work  is 
not  indeed  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
so  extensive  a  counly  ;  but  to  the  following  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  I  must  acknowledge  my  ob- 
ligations for  the  attention  which  they  have  on  all 
occasions  paid  to  my  enquiries. 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE.* 

THE  EARL  OF  CARUSLE* 

LORD  GRANTHAM. 

RiaBT  won.  JOHN  SMITH, 

BON.  WILLIAM  STODRTON. 

VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  FE- 
TERBOROUOH, 


VERY  REV,  THE  DEAN  OF  RIPON. 
SIR  HENRY  VAVASOUR,  BART. 
SIR  FRANCIS  WOOD,   BART, 
SIR  THOMAS  WHITE,  BART. 
SIR  JOHN  LAWSON,  BART. 
CHARLES  S.  DONCQMBE,  ESQ. 
THOMAS  THOMPSON,  ESQ.  M»  P. 
HENRY  B.  RARNARD,  ESQ. 

MR. 


•  I  have  here  to  kraent  that,  since  tl»e  commeQCfmenC  of  this  vohimc,  ihe 
commmi  lot  of  morfality  has  deprived  me  of  four  vnluablcr  ccin^sprnirleiilSj  the 
Jftle  Diikr  of  Devofi»lwrc«  jlie  Right  Hon.  J.  Smhh,  bir  >>hii  Luw^oui  iihI 
Mr.  Halfpenny  of  York,  ariiii.  To  lh««?  r«jpect«blc  namr*,  1  louU  now. 
milh  rt^gre I,  add  Itiat  of  Marmtduke  Cotisubte^  £»<}* 
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S&.  4LDB»1IA|I  PBACPCV^YOEK. 
VAtM ADUU  CONBTABLS  MAX- 
WELL, ESa.  EV£ftIMGHAlff. 
If ARMADUKE  COHSTABLB^  ESQ. 

WABBAND. 
T.  HIlfDEftWBU,  BBQ, 
BDVABOTOPHAM,  B8Q. 
i.  B.  MAW,  ESQ. 
BRIAN  COOK,  E8<|. 
COL.  WJROVGHTON. 
COL.  WBI6HT90B. 
COL.  TAVA80VB. 
T.  CLARBIDOE,  ESQ. 
JOHN  LEE,  BSO. 
CBBI8TOPHBRALDEK80N,  ESQ. 
TB0MA8  LABGHOBXB,  ESQ. 
T.  r.  BILLAM,  ESQ. 

GREY,  ESQ. 

WILUAM  PAYNE,  ESQ. 

RET.    FRANCIS    WRANOHAM, 

F.  R.8. 
REV.  GEORGE  DIXON. 
REV.  J.  1-ON. 
REV.  T.  RCDD. 
REV.  JOHN  CLAPHAM. 
EEV.  —  CLARKSON, 
REY.R.  AFFLECK. 
RET.  P.  INCBBALD. 
REV.  R.  TOMLINSON. 
REV.  R.  POWEL. 


REV.  JOQN  BVCXWOKm. 

BBV.  D.  JBNKINB. 

REV.  B.  PATRICK. 

REV.  T.  FOX. 

REV.  F.  TWIOO. 

RBV.  B.  BENAPBB. 

MB.  B.  CLARKSOjr. 

MB.  BBODBS. 

MR.  TURNER. 

MR.  BELL. 

MR.  FARRBR. 

MR.  RODFORO. 

MR.  MAJOR. 

MR.  HEORTLET. 

MR.  HALFPENNY. 

MR.  BIELBY. 

MR.  SWINYEAR. 

MR.  BREWERTON. 

MR.  PECK. 

MR.  KING. 

MR.  HORNSEY. 

MR.  W.  PARKIN. 

MR.  BILLAM,  M.  D. 

MR.  JUSTICE. 

MR.  HARDY. 

MR.  WALLIS. 

MR.  HOLLAND. 

MR.  SHEARDOWN. 

MR.  WALKER. 


Besides  the  help  afforded  me  by  these  respectable 
correspondents,  I  have  consulted  several  original 
documents,  and  availed  myself  of  the  information 
afforded  by  the  different  topographical  virorks  that 

have 
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have  been  published.  And  here  I  most  acknow- 
ledge the  kindness  6f  Thomas  Hinderwell,  Esq. 
Mr.  Farrer,  Mr.  Hargrove,  and  Mr.  Boothroyd, 
the  Historians  of  Scarbroagh,  Ripon,  Knares- 
brongh,  and  Pontefract,  who,  with  a  liberality  that 
ought  always  to  characterise  literary  men,  not  only 
gave  me  permission  to  make  extracts  at  pleasure 
from  their  works,  but  offered  me  their  further  as- 
sistance wherever  I  might  deem  it  necessary.' 
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YORKSHIRE. 

X  ORKSHIRE  is  by  much  the  largest  county  in  England, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting,  whether  we  consider  its  mer- 
cantile opulence,  or  its  historical  importance.  Its  original  inha- 
bitants were  the  Brigantes,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
of  all  the  British  tribes  that  possessed  the  island  before  the 
Roman  conquest.  They  were  totally  unknown  to  Julius  Caesar, 
who  invaded  the  island  about  fifly-five  years  before  the  chris- 
tian aera,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  carried  his  arms 
farther  north  than  the  town  of  Verulam,  or  St.  Albans,  the 
capital  of  the  British  king,  Cassivellaunus.*  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  about  A.  D.  44,  the  Romans  subdued  and  planted 
colonies  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  about  A.  D.  71,  that  the  Brigantes 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Petilius  Ce- 
realis  being  sent  by  that  emperor  into  Britain,  defeated  the 
Brigantes  in  several  bloody  battles,  and  conquered,  or  at  least 
ravaged,  the  whole  extent  of  their  coimtry.  Julius  Frontinus 
succeeded  him  in  his  command,  and  equalled  him  in  his  suc- 
cesses. And  the  celebrated  Julius  Agricola  being  sent  to 
Vol.  XVI.  B  Britain, 

*  Dion.  Cast.  lib.  3»  drc. 


Britain,  m  governor,  about  A-  D.  78|  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  surpassed  liis  predecessors  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  achievements.  In  tlie  course  of  seven  successful 
campaigns,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  defeated  Galgacus,  the  Caledonian  monarch,  near  the 
Grampian  mountains.  Agricola,  liowever,  made  the  two 
friths  of  Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh  the  boundary  of  the  Ro- 
man province ;  and  constructed  on  the  isthmus,  between  them, 
a  line  of  forts,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.*  During  the 
reign  of  Titus,  Agricola  completed  these  conquests ;  but  Do- 
mitian  succeeding  hi&  brother  in  the  empire,  grew  jealous  of 
the  glory  which  that  celebrated  general  liad  acquired,  and, 
about  A.  D*  85,  suddenly  recalled  him  from  the  government 
of  Britain.  AfWr  the  complete  subJ€?ction  of  the  Brigantes, 
the  Romans  fixed  their  principal  station  at  Eboracum,  or  YoiIe, 
and  from  that  central  point  their  cohorts,  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  retained  the  surrounding  country  in  obedience. 

From  the  departure  of  Agricola,  in  the  year  85,  till  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  obtained  the  imperial  purple 
A,  D,  117,  an  interval  of  thirty-two  years  elapsed,  during 
which  time  we  have  only  a  slight  account  of  the  transactions^ 
in  Britain,  and  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  and  from 
this  silence  of  historians,  it  appears  that  the  Brigantes,  as  well 
ts  the  other  British  tribes,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  gradually  adopting  tlie  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  conquerors,  remained  in  peaceable  subjection 
to  the  empire.  But  the  jealous  policy  of  Domitian,  in  recalling 
Agricola  from  Britain  at  the  moment  m  which  that  distin- 
guished and  successful  general  contemplated,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  completed,  the  conquest  of  the  whola 
faland,  was  the  source  of  a  deluge  of  evils  both  to  the  Romans 
and  to  their  British  subjects.  Great  numbers  of  the  Britons 
having  retired  northward,  in  order  to  avoid  subjection  to  a 
fbreign  yoke,  joined  themselves  to  the  unsubdued  tribes  of 

Caledonia, 
•  TiiM  T«cit  Vita  Agricol. 
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Caledcmta,  and  carried  on  a  predatory  war  against  the  Roman!. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  these  northern  people  made 
an  imtption  into  the  Roman  province,  and  having  demolished 
the  forts  and  military  works  which  Agricola  had  consknicCed 
between  the  two  fHths,  made  themselves  an  open  wbj  for  their 
.depredations*  The  emperor  bebg  informed  of  these  transac* 
tioaSy  a(^K>inted  Julius  Sevenis  governor  of  Britain ;  but  that 
.geeeral  was  soon  after  recalled,  and  emplojred  in  quelling  m 
dangerovs  rev<^t  of  the  Jews.*  Prisons  Lidnius  was  sent  Xo 
•iHjicceed  Julius  Sevenis ;  but  the  Caledonians  continuing  their 
incursionSy  Adrian  resolved  to  visit  Britain,  and  undertake,  in 
^rson,  the  bonduct  of  the  war.f  The  emperor  arrived  in 
Britain  A.D.  120,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Yoric.  On  his 
approach,  the  Caledontans,  who  had  overrun  a  great  part  ef 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  retired.  The  em- 
peror appears  to  have  mtended  to  conquer  the  whole  bland ; 
but  as  the  northern  parts  abounded  in  mountains,  forests,  aofd 
morasses^  he  considered  that  the  undertaking  would  involve 
.him  in  a  war  much  more  laborious  than  profitable :  he  ther&> 
lore  resolved  to  leave  to  the  Caledonians  all  the  country  b^ 
tweien  the  two  friths  and  the  Tjrne,  in  the  hope  of  keepinip 
them  quiet,  by  thus  enlarging  their  boundaries.  But  at  the 
aame  time  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  Roman  province  from 
their  incuisions,  by  causing  a  rampart  oi  earth  to  be  throwti 
up  from  the  moudi  of  the  Tjne  to  Solway  Frith.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  the  province,  he  made  some 
stay  at  York,  and  then  departed  for  Rome. 

The  rampart  of  Adrian,  however,  proved  mi  inefieetuid 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  northern  people.  These, 
indeed,  conducted  themselves  in  a  peaceable  manner  «o  long 
as  the  emperor  resided  at  York,  and  numerous  bodies  of  Ro- 
man troops  defended  the  frontier.  But  no  sooner  was  Adrian 
dq^arted  from  Britain,  and  the  cohorts  were  removed,  in  order 

B  2  to 

*  Dioo.  CtiB.  lib.  €9.  t  ^artttn.  io  A(frtan. 
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to  be  employed  in  other  parts,  than  the  Caledonians  renewed 
their  predatory  inroads^ 

In  the  reign  of  Antonmus  Pius,  their  depredations  not  only 
became  more  frecjvient  and  extensive,  but,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  territory,  they  demolished  a 
great  part  of  the  wall  or  rampart  which  Adrian  had  con- 
structed :  ♦  at  the  same  time  the  Brigantes  attempting  to 
throw  oflf  the  Roman  yoke,  the  emperor  resolved  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  commotions,  and  sent  Lolllus  Urbtcus,  with  strong 
reinforcements,  into  Britain.  The  new  governor,  having  first 
reduced  tlie  revolted  Brigantes,  marched  against  the  Caledo* 
nians,  and  tlrove  them  northwards  as  far  as  the  Highlands.  In 
order  to  prevent  their  future  irruptions,  the  Roman  general 
resolved  to  reduce  them  within  narrower  limits,  and  for  this 
purpose  raised  another  strong  rampart  across  the  neck  of  land 
where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  fonresses.  The  tran- 
quiJlity  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  being  thus  restored 
and  secured,  about  A.  D.  140,  we  hear  of  no  further  commo* 
tions  in  these  parts  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, or  of  iVIarcus  Aurelius,  hts  successor,  embracing  a  period 
of  forty  three  years.  But  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about 
A.  D*  183,  such  dreadfiil  commotions  arose  in  Britain,  that  the 
Romans  were  in  danger  of  being  expelled  from  the  countrj'". 
During  this  reign,  and  the  following  one  of  Helvius  Pertinax, 
the  province  of  Britain  exliibited  an  almost  continual  scene  of 
confusion,  occasioned  by  the  revolts  of  the  natives,  the  re* 
newed  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  and  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  the  Roman  soldiery.f  The  accounts  which  the  Roman 
historians  have  left  us  of  these  transactions  are  neither  very 
distinct  nor  of  great  importance*  Clodius  Albinus  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Britain,  by  Pertinax,  gained  the  affections 
of  the  soldiers:   and   during  the  confusion  that  followed  the 

death 

*  Capitol,  in  AnloDio, 
'  Vidi  Dion.  Cm.  rib,  7.*.    Capitol  in  Pertiaace^  lie. 
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death  of  that  emperor,  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  His  am« 
hiuoDy  however,  prAved  fatal  to  his  life.  Having  led  an  army 
torn.  Britain  into  Gaul,  in  order  to  support  his  pretensions,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  196,  and 
his  death  left  Septimius  Severus  possessor  of  the  empire.* 

Afier  this  event,  Britain  appears  to  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  till  A.  D.  205,  when  the  Caledonians  renewed 
their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  province ;  and  so  great  was 
their  progress,  that  the  emperor,  although  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  sorely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  resolved  to  conduct  the  war 
against  them  in  person*  In  the  year  207  Severus  passed  over 
into  Britain  with  a  numerous  army,  and  immediately  advanced 
to  York.  His  design  was  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  incessant 
commotions  of  this  part  of  the  country,  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  island.  The  Caledonians,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  his  arrival  at  York,  sent  ambassadors  to  de« 
Qumd  peace.  But  the  emperor  refusing  to  treat  on  any  other 
terms  than  theur  entire  submission  to  his  mercy,  they  rejected 
the  hard  condition,  and  resolved  to  abide  the  chance  of  war* 
Severus,  therefore,  marched  into  their  country;  and,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  penetrated  into  the  remote  parts  of  the 
island.  In  this  laborious  expedition,  t]ie  Romans  were  obliged 
to  cut  down  woods,  to  drain  bogs,  and  fill  them  with  bavins, 
to  render  them  passable.  The  emperor,  however,  despismg 
all  difficulties,  persevered  in  advancing  into  the  country ;  and 
at  length  subdued  those  hitherto  unconquered  people.f  But 
perceiving  the  impossibility  of  holding  them  in  subjection,  with- 
out keeping  a  numerous  army  stationed  in  the  country,  this 
consideration  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  conquests,  and 
confine  the  Roman  province  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it 
by  Adrian.     He  therefore  constructed  a  wall  of  stone,  with 

B  3  castles 

*  HerodioD,  lib.  t  and  S. 
t  Dion.  Cas.  lib.  76.  Spartian.  in  Sever.    It  is  impowible  to  ascertain 
bow  far  Serenis  advanced ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  he  ever 
reached  the  nertfaem  extremity  of  Britain. 
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castles  and  turrets,  where  Adrian  had  thrown  up  his  rampart** 
Sever  us  then  returning  to  York,  left  to  his  son  Caracal  a  th«  com- 
mand of  the  army>  and  the  care  of  completing  the  wall.  In 
this  expedition  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  lost  tifty  thousand 
men,  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  ihe  ambuscades  of  the  enemy.f 
But  on  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  York>  the  Ctdedonians 
again  Hew  to  arms.  Severus,  incensed  at  this  renewal  of  the 
war  by  an  enemy  whom  lie  had  considered  as  completely  sub- 
dued, resolved  on  their  entire  extermination.  But  while  he 
was  preparing  for  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  design^  he 
expired  at  York,  where  his  funeral  and  his  apotheosis  were  so- 
lemnized with  great  magnificence.  His  two  sons,  Caracala 
and  Geta,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  imperial  dignity,  coii- 
duded  a  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  and  soon  after  departed 
tio  the  Continent, 

From  the  death  of  Severus,  which  ha|ipened  A,  D,  21 1»  we 
hear  of  various  commotions  in  Britain ;  but  of  these,  the  ter- 
ritory now  known  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  distinguished  share  til!  the  Joint  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian and  ^laxirainian.  Carausius  having  assumed  tlie  purple 
in  Britain,  was  assassinated  by  Alectus,  who  immediately 
usurped  the  imperial  title  and  dignity.  Constantius  Chlorus, 
the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  sent  to  expel  the 
usurper.  Alectus  was  murdered  by  Asclepiodotus,  who  also 
assumed  the  Imperial  purple,  but  soon  after  fell  in  battle,  and 
left  Constantius  master  of  the  countr)%  Tliis  happened  A,  D. 
300;  and  four  years  afterviard  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian 
both,  on  the  same  day,  resigned  the  empire*  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Ihe  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus ; 
the  latter  of  whom,  being  emperor  of  the  west,  had  Britain  in 
his  department.  Constantius  resided  a  long  time  at  Eboracum, 
or  York,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  power  in  BritaiUi  and 
in  the  year  307  dit-d  in  that  city*  His  son,  Constantine,  who 
Wfka  then  at  the  court  of  Galerius,    at   Nicomedia,    in   Asia 

Minor, 
*  Spartiau.  in  E^evero.  f  Dion.  Cii5.  hi).  76, 
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Jilmar,  hearing  of  bis  father's  Bickneas,  suddenly  and  secrelly 
departed  for  Britain ;  and  travelling  post  witli  extraordinary 
diUgence  and  speed,  arrived  at  York.*  Constantius,  before 
be  died,  bad  the  satis&ction  of  embracing  bis  son,  and 
appointing  bim  bi^  successor.  As  soon  as  his  &tber  expired, 
Constantino  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  Roman  soldiery  al 
York,  and  soon  after,  collecting  a  powerful  army,  composed 
chiefly  of  Britons,  departed  for  the  Continent. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantino,  Britain  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity,  and  no  important  transaction  took  place  in  tbin 
part  of  the  island  till  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  First,  abput 
A*  D«  364,  when  the  northern  people  renewed  their  incursions; 
fuid  the  island  being  at  the  same  time  invaded  by  the  SaxcHis, 
and  other  barbarians  from  the  Continent,  was  reduced  to  a 
depliurable  state.f  The  accounts  of  the  Roman  historians  are 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  mark  the  particular  transactions  that 
took  place  iu  the  province  now  under  consideration ;  it  may, 
bowever,  be  inferred,  that  those  parts  which  now  compose  the 
county  of  York  must  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  calamities 
occasioned  by  Caledonian  invasions.  The  barbarians  at  length 
were  rq»elled  by  the  Roman  general,  Theodosius,  who  again 
drove  the  Picts  and  Scots  beyond  the  friths ;  and  having  added 
the  new  province  of  Valentia  to  the  imperial  territory,  A.  D» 
S68,  restored  tranquillity  to  Britain.  About  ten  years  afler 
this  event,  Maximus,  the  governor  of  Britain,  under  the  em* 
perors  Valentinian  the  Second  and  Gratian,  formed  the  project 
of  conquering  the  whole  island.  But,  after  alternate  negotia- 
tions and  wars  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  Maximus  laid  aside 
his  schemes  of  northern  conquests ;  and  assuming  the  imperial 
purple,  about  A.  D.  388,  departed  with  a  British  army  to  the 
Continent.  Within  less  than  four  years,  Maximus  was  de- 
feated, and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius  the  Younger;  who, 

6  4  after 

*  For  a  detailed  aoconat  af  fbcte  traiuactioiif ,  sse  Gibbon  Dec.  Rom* 
Snip.  Vol.  n.  8vo. 

f  Ammian.  MarcelHn.  lib.  f  7,  &c. 
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after  repealed  victories  over  different  pretenders  to  the  purplci 
remained  sole  master  of  llie  Roman  empire,  and  obtained  the 
•urname  of  Great.*  The  fame  of  his  militaty  achievements, 
and  his  poUtical  abiJities,  kept  his  subjects  in  obedience,  and 
his  neighbours  in  awe  ;  and,  during  his  reign,  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quill  ity. 

Tlie  short  reign  of  Tlieodosius,  who  died  A,  D.  393,  was  the 
last  happy  period  that  the  Uoman  empire  ever  enjoyed.  Its 
final  division  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
proved  immediately  fatal  to  its  prosperity,  and  ultimately  to  the 
existence  of  tliat  part  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Wt?ettrn  Empire,  The  calamitom  events  which  took  place  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  the  accession  of  Honorius  to  the 
total  subversion  of  the  Western  Empire,  are  not  very  distinctly 
related  by  the  Uoman  historians ;  but  all  our  accounts  of  the 
transactious  in  Britain  are  still  more  confused*  We  only  know 
that  the  invasions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  ineefisant,  and 
that  their  progress  was  every  where  marked  with  desolation. 
Yorkshire  must,  from  its  situation,  have  been  piirticularly  in- 
volved in  those  calamitous  scenes  ;  but  tlie  history  of  this  county 
lies  buried  in  the  chaotic  confusion  and  impenetrable  obscurity 
that  envelope  the  annfils  of  those  calamitous  times,  till  the 
establishment  of  the  Saxon  dominion  gave  it  a  new  name  and 
political  existence. 

The  Uomans  were  established  in  Britain  more  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  during  the  space  of  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  tliey  had  possessed  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
gantcs,  of  which  the  present  county  of  York  was  the  principal 
part,f     During  this  long  space  of  time  they  had  completeJy 

Romanized 

•  The  Einperor  Hit^odoaius  vrsut  the  scm  of  tlio  I'lieodositis  iwft  men* 
tioned,  who  cominandt-d  in  Brtt^  in  the  reign  of  Valcotinian  tlje  First, 
itnd  rcpuIsctJ  the  barbariauj!. 

♦  J'roni  the  fmi  cstablialimcnt  of  Roman  colonies  id  Britain,  in  the  reitn 

of 
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Romanized  the  country,  and  made  the  same  improvements  as  in 
the  rest  of  their  provinces.  But  none  of  their  works  are  mosa 
remarkable  than  the  highways,  which  they  constructed  in  order  /J  ^^  J 
to  facilitate  the  communication  between  their  military  statiimi. 
Several  of  these  roads  ran  through  the  Ager  Eboracensis,  or 
province  of  York,  in  various  directions;  and  some  parts  of 
them  may  yet  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The 
great  Roman  road,  called  Wathling,  or  Watling  Street,  which 
ran  through  the  whole  length  of  England,  from  Rutupia  to  the 
wall  of  Severus,  intersected  Yorkshire  from  the  edge  of  Not- 
tinghamshire to  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  The  point  where  it 
entered  the  county  is  not  ascertainable ;  but,  from  the  topogra- 
phical circumstances  of  the  country,  it  must  have  been  some* 
where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bawtry.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  passed  through  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  and  from  that 
place  it  may  be  traced  over  Scawsby  and  Pigburn  Leas  to 
Bamsdale,  and  from  thence  to  East  Hardwick,  and  through 
Pontefiract  Park  to  Castleford,  the  ancient  Legiolium.*  From 
this  military  station,  which  was  seated  a  little  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder,  it  was  continued  to  Calcaria, 
the '  modem  Tadcaster,  and  from  thence  to  Eboracum,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  From  Eboracum,  or 
York,  it  was  carried  forward  to  Isurium,  now  Aldborough, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Boroughbridge,  and  from  thence, 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Leeming  Lane,  to  Carac- 
tonem,  the  modem  Catterlck.f  Crossing  the  river  Sevale,  it  then 

continued 

of  CUodiiis,  abiwt  A.  D.  50,  to  their  CTacuation  of  the  conntry,  may  be 
reckoned  abont  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years ;  and  from  the  sub- 
jection  of  the  Eastern  Brigantes,  abont  A.  D.  70,  to  the  same  period,  it 
abont  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years, 

•  See  Boothroyd's  Hiit.  Pontefracty  p.  12 ;  and  Iter.  Antonio.  5  and  8. 

.  t  Vide  Iter.  Antonio.  Sd  aod  5th.  Tlie  road  from  York  to  Borough- 
bridge  and  Catterick  oow  turns  from  Micklegate,  and  continues  on  the 
west  side  ef  the  Ouse.  Bnt  it  appears  that  the  Roman  road  went  out  of  the 

city 
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c0iitmued  m  a  lioe  tkviauiig  a  little  from  nonfa  to  wi^t^  till  it 
tliOfed,  at  Piersebridge^  that  part  of  the  c<mntry  of  the  Brt- 
Ijttilaa  now  dUtiiiguii>hed  by  the  name  of  the  bishopric  of  Ditr« 
bam,  and  thence  continued  to  the  Valluni,  or  Roman  wall. 

Anotlitff  miiitaiy  road  led  from  Mancimiumy  or  Mancheatert 
to  York,  by  the  way  of  Camboduniun,  which  most  of  oor  anli- 
qiiarics,  ibllowijig  Camden,  place  at  Almondbuiy.*  But  the 
Sav.  J.  Watson,  in  hia  History  of  Halifax,  supposes  a  small Vil* 
lage*  called  Sladt^  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cambodunum.f 
^ia  road  has  been  described  with  great  judgment  and  accuracy 
by  Mr*  Whitaker,  in  liai  History  of  Manchester,  till  it  comes  to 
the  township  of  Stainland,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.^  Mr.  Wat- 
fon  tuppoaes  that  this  Roman  way  aHerwards  kept  the  Caider 
on  ila  UAp  till  it  crossed  that  river  about  a  mile  below  Dews* 
bory,  and  that  fjidling  in  with  the  present  turnpike  road,  it  con* 
ttnued  b  the  same  course  to  Wakeileld.  After  leaving  Wake- 
field, it  R till  kept  the  direction  of  the  present  high  road  half  the 
way  to  Pontefract,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  proceeded  to 
join  the  great  military  way  from  Doncaster  to  York.$  Mr. 
Watison  also  mentions  a  Roman  road  iVom  Manchester  to  Aid- 
borough,  and  passing  tlurough  the  parish  of  Halifiix  ;  but  it 
cannot  he  traced,  nor  are  there  any  notices  of  it  in  the  Itinerary. 
A  Roman  road,  however,  from  ChesterEeld,  by  way  of  Shef- 
field, 

eily  at  Boothambar,  and  wa-%  oLrried  through  tht  forest  of  Gait  res,  oa  tlie 
«a»t  ?«iJt*  of  the  Ouse,  for  ilie  spuce  nf  about  ftixteeo  iralp?,  and  tbea  croas- 
ing  that  river,  at  a  place  now  called  Aid  war  k  Ferr^*,  wa^  con  tinned  foine- 
tliinc  TJiorc  ilian  a  mile  farther  to  Isurium,  (he  modem  Afdborotigh,  and 
from  Iheuce  to  Cardcronem^  or  Cati crick.  Vide  Drake'^  Eboracuno,  chap. 
II.  pp.  S5Mid?9. 

•  Camd.  Bril.  Yorksliirc,  709,  Gibson's  Ed. 

f  Watson's  Hist.  Hjilffax,  p.  41  to  52.  Horsley  <itipposeji  Cambodiinum  i 
bave  been  titnated  near  Great  land  and  Stainland,  on  a  rivnlct  which  nms 
near  .Staiottmd  by  Greatlaiid  bridge,  into  tbe  Caider.  Biitan.  Romaua, 
f).  414. 

J  Wljitaker&  Hi*t.  Matichester,  p.  81  to  87. 

i  Wuboit*5  HHlifai.,  p.  40. 
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f^  Hemswf^rth,  and  Ackworth,  joined  Watling 
9net  at  or  ii€«r  Pontefract.  A  vicinal  way  appears  to  have 
fattd  through  Ponttfraet^  in  a  southerly  direction »  to  tJie  viU 
l^fCBof  Damngton,  Wentbridge,  Smeaton,  CaiTipsuJ,  and  Hat- 
fldd,  as  &bo  nortliward  to  Castleford.* 

A  1l4»i]im  road  also  ran  from  York  to  Malton,  which  tho 
jwficMPitt  historian  of  Scarborough,  Mr.  Hinderwell,  from  very 
jirollahle  grounds  of  conjecture,  supposes  to  be  the  ancient 
C^imboclunuin.f  From  that  station  it  appears  to  have  been 
dnrtded  into  two  branches,  the  first  leading  to  DunsJey  Bay,  the 
«•  DtiniiB  Sinus"  of  Ptaleoay;  the  other  to  Scarborough  and 
Rley*|  The  military  road  from  Malton  to  Dunaley  Bay  is 
enoOMmly  called  Waders  Caufteway^  and  seems  to  have  deriveci 
fi-om  the  Saxon  duke,  Wada,  who,  as  Camden  says, 
I  flt  •  castle  near  the  coast,  which  was  probably  the  ancient 
fortress. $  This  Saxon  dake  being  interred  on  a  hill  near 
>  werndt  bet«reen  two  stones,  about  seven  feet  high,  and  twelve 
i  asunder^  hm  given  rise  to  a  current  opinion  that  he  was  a 
and  perhaps  to  the  ridiculous  story  of  Waders  wife  and 
rcow,  which  popular  tradition  has  connected  with  the  ori* 
lof  the  road. [|  Drake,  in  his  History  of  York,  says,  *^I  had 
ftnt  tnteliigence  of  this  road,  and  the  camp  upon  it,  ^om 

T,  Robinson, 

•  Boodiroyd's  Hkt.  Pontef.  p.  12.        t  Hintlcrwell'i  Hiat,  Scarb.  p,  t!?. 

X  Mr*  I{itiderwp.U  Auptroses  this  load  Co  have  been  stpkin  divided  'mio  two 
1^  at  ■  mM  %illige  called  Spittd^  tind  taking  the  direcUom  of  Filey 
I  ScsrlMtt»ugh.    ITut.  Scarb.  p.  i^. 

fCbsuL  with  Gibson's  additions,  731*    HiiKlerwelVs  Hist.  Sciirb.  p.  H« 

I  The  fklmlaiis  f  tory  h^  that  Wadt  Imil  a  cow,  whicli  hit  wife  wha  ot>]i;^(! 
Iftfliilk  at  a  sre«t  distance  on  Uie  moors.  For  her  convciiicnrc  he  madt*  thii 
caAieway^  and  ib<^  assisted  liim,  by  bringing  f^r^at  qiiaiuitiofi  of  fttoncs  in  tier 
tfpom  i  but  Ike  airutg»  br<»ftking  onre  with  the  weight,  a  huge  heap,  of 
cbosl  tw«it)r  txit  loadc,  t«  ebewa,  which  she  U t  fall.  The  supposed  rib  of 
lUi  monttrons  row  ik  still  shown  to  tliosc  who  %mi  Mnfgiave  castle.  But 
Mr.  CfaBHclon  soppotes  it  to  be  the  bone  of  a  whale  :  however,  the  com- 
■MS  ptople  are  atilt  iniaiuatcd  with  the  aacient  opinion.  HiDdcrvveirt 
HifL  Scmrb.  p*  14. 
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T.  Rohinsotii  Esq»  of  Pickering,  a  gentlemen  well  versed  in 
tills  kind  of  learning.  My  curiosity  led  me  to  see  it ;  and 
coming  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  the  vestiges  of  the  camp 
were  easily  discernible.  At  tiie  foot  of  the  hill  began  tlie 
road,  or  causeway,  very  plain  ;  and  I  had  not  gone  a  hun- 
dred paces  on  it  before  I  met  with  a  milestone  of  tlie  grit 
kind,  a  sort  not  known  in  this  country;  it  was  placed  In  the 
midst  of  the  causeway,  but  so  miserably  defaced,  either  by 
slieep  or  cattle  rubbing  against  it,  or  by  the  weather,  that  I 
missed  the  inscription,  which  1  own  I  ran  with  great  eagerness 
lo  find.  The  causeway  is  just  twelve  feet  broad,  paved  with 
flint  pebbles,  some  of  them  very  large,  and  in  many  places  it  b 
as  firm  as  it  was  the  first  day  ;  a  thing  the  more  extraordinary^ 
in  that  not  only  tlie  distance  of  time  may  be  considered,  bul 
the  total  neglect  of  repairs,  and  the  boggy  rotten  moors  it  goes 
over.  In  some  places  the  agger  is  above  three  feet  raised  frona 
the  surface.  The  country  people  curse  it;  for,  being  almost 
hid  in  the  ling,  it  frequently  overturns  their  carts,  laden  with 
lurf,  as  they  happen  to  cross  lu**  Mr.  Drake  adds*  **  it  was 
m  great  pleasure  to  me  to  trace  tliis  wonderful  road,  especially 
when  I  soon  found  out  that  it  pointed  to  Uie  aforesaid  bay. 
I  lost  it  sometimes,  by  the  interposition  of  valiiesy  rivulets,  or 
the  exceeding  great  quantity  of  ling  growing  on  these  moors : 
I  had  tlien  nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  line,  and,  riding 
cross-wise,  my  horse's  feet  inibrmed  me  when  I  was  upon  it.* 
But  Drake  neither  in  his  description  nor  his  map,  conveys  so 
clear  an  idea  of  this  Roman  road  as  may  be  formed  from  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Hinderwell,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Robert  King,  an  eminent  surveyor,  wlio  has  frequently  tra* 
versed  this  part  of  the  country,  and  *'  scrutinized  every  inch 
pf  the  ground  with  his  usual  attention  and  accuracy."  Mr. 
King  says,  that  he  discovered  the  vestiges  of  the  Dunus  Sinus 
road  in  the  fields  near  the  village  of  BroughCon^  where  eleven 
Uomnn  urns  were  found  in  making  the  fences  of  the  mclosure, 

and 
•  Drake*3  Ebor.  chap.  11,  p.  35  and  3$^ 
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snd  that  the  stones  of  the  road  are  frequently  ploughed  up  m 
the  fidds ;  **  thence  he  traced  it  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Rye,  near  Newsom  bridge,  which  river,"  he  says,  "  it  has 
crossed.  There  was  also  anotlier  Roman  road,  which  passed 
westward,  through  the  range  of  towns  called  the  Street  Towns, 
viz.  Appleton-le-Street,  Barton-le-Street,  &c.*  The  great  Ro- 
man road  continues  by  the  town  of  Barugh,  and  not  far 
from  Thomton-Riseborough,  to  the  Barrows  Camp,  near  the 
httle  village  of  Cawthom,  or  Coldthom,  where  there  is  a  smaH 
ipring;  and  a  house  in  the  village  still  retains  the  name  of 
Bibo,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  having  been  a  drinking- 
house  €€  the  soldiers  from  the  Barrows  Camps.  Hence  the 
road  proceeds  to  Stope-beck,  which  it  crosses  in  the  line  of  the 
Egton  road,  and  then  continues,  at  a  small  distance  from  thsA 
road,  to  a  stone  cross  called  Malo  Cross,  which  it  passes  at 
about  the  distance  of  forty  yards  on  the  west  of  the  cross. 
Then  it  runs  northward  to  Keys-beck,  which  it  crosses  about 
sixty  yards  east  of  the  Egton  road,  and  pursues  the  northern 
direction,  until  it  crosses  Wheeldale-beck,  at  the  point  of  junc* 
tion  of  that  beck  and  Keys-beck,  whence  it  passes  by  tlie  Hunt- 
house  to  July,  or  Julius  Park,  to  the  ancient  castle  of  Mul- 
grave,  situated  near  Dunus  Sinus,  or  Dunsley  Bay,  in  the 
neighboiu-hood  of  Whitby,  where  several  Roman  urns  have 
been  found,"  f 

In  regard  to  the  Roman  road  from  Malton  to  Scarborough, 
Mr.  Hinderwell  observes,  that  **  whoever  surveys  the  way 
from  Seamer  to  Scarborough  with  an  antiquary's  eye,  will  find 
several  traces  of  Roman  work  on  it."  He  says,  "  it  is  very 
visible  on  both  sides  the  bridge,  between  Seamer  and  SpitaU, 
^lich  is  over  a  rivulet  that  runs  from  the  vast  carrs  in  this  place.  J 

The 

*  The  word  street  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  stiatum,  and  where- 
e?cr  it  occurs  in  this  manner,  it  indicates  the  course  of  a  Roman  road. 

t  Hinderwell's  Hist.  Scarb.  p.  15. 

t  Carr  is  a  provincial  word  used  in  Yorksliire  to  denote  fens,  morasses, 
er  any  watery  ground. 


The  quantity  of  large  pebble,  and'  the  particular  manner  of 
jmnting,  sufficiently  jiidicatf  it  to  be  Roman  ;  and  ux^re  tliere 
no  other  evidence  in  the  whole  road  but  this,  it  would  be  a 
strong  argument  in  ita  favour.  The  road  k  evidently  forceii 
through  these  carrs*  which  were  othen^'be  impassable,  and 
seems  to  have  required  Roman  industry  and  labour  to  perfect 
it  Besides,  this  is  the  direct  way  from  Burlijigton  Fiay  to 
Whitby^  two  noted  Roman  ports ;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  there 
was  a  communication  by  land  between  them,^  The  Comites 
Littoris  Saxontci,  or  guardians  of  the  sea  coasts  against  the 
invasions  of  the  Saxons,  could  not  have  defended  them  without 
such  a  junction.  Tlmt  arm  of  the  road  which  branched  off  at 
Spittal,  and  ran  to  Filey,  passes  by  Fbtmanby,  From  that 
village  to  Filey  it  is  commonly  called  tlie  Street. 

Another  Roman  road  was  carried  from  York  to  Bridlington 
Bay>  called  by  Ptolemy,  Gabranto\  icorum  Sinus  Portuosus;, 
or  Salutaris.  From  tins  famous  bay,  the  Roman  ridge  appears  ' 
for  many  miles  over  the  wolds,  stretching  in  a  direct  line  for 
York.  The  vestige  of  this  road  was  a  few  years  ago  discovered 
at  Sled-mere,  by  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  in  levelling  a  bank 
near  the  mere.  The  workmen  Ibund  a  very  distinct  layer  of 
imall  gravelly  stones,  at  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half  below  tlie 
surface,  laid  in  a  convex  form,  nine  feet  wide,  and  b\x  or 
seven  inches  thick,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  between  York  and 
Hamanby.  From  Sledmere  it  is  supposed  to  have  passed  near 
Fridaythorpc,  and  forward  to  York  by  Stamford  bridge. 

Further  to  the  south  was  a  Roman  road  from  Eboracum,  or 
York,  to  the  Prartorium  of  Antoninus,  which  Camden  places  at 
Patrington,  and  Drake  at  the  Spurn  Point,  f  which  appears  to 

be 

*  Mr.  Hinderwcll  very  judicioii&ly  oUserves*  lUat  tljc  vicmal,  or  occa- 
fional  roads  of  the  Romaiia  were  not  raifted  with  such  care  and  paias  u 
tliirir  great  militnry  ways^  and  CitaiequeDtly  are  more  difficult  to  laeet 
Willi  and  trace*    Hist.  Scarh.  14. 


t  .It  mmtf  l)ow«ver,  he  observed,  that  tbe  distaiice  of  tweaty-fif e  miks 

lioiD 
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te  tlie  Ocellam  Pnmiontorium  o£  Ptolemy,  and  where  was  onoe 
a  noted  seaport  town  called  Raven^ur,  now  swallowed  up  bj  , 
iht  aea.*  On  this  road  the  first  station  from  York  was  Der- 
venttOy  wfaidb  Camden  fixes  at  Aldby,  and  Drake  at  StamfiMd 
haiAge^  alK>ut  two  miles  further  to  the  south ;  but  both  of  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  The  next  station  was  De]goviti% 
whidi  Drake  has,-  by  a  variety  of  forcible  arguments,  proved  to 
be  Londesbrough,  and  not  Market  Weighton,  as  was'  supposed 
by  Camden,  From  Delgovitia  another  Roman  road  ran  almott 
directly  sooth  to  a  village  on  the  Humber,  now  called  Brought 
and  fvora  Wintringham,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  continued  ta 
Lincolii.  This  road  runs  from  Londesbrough  Park  pale  in  n 
contimied  strai^  line  to  Brough,  and  was  formerly  called 
Honsber  Street.  It  may  be  traced  under  hedges,  and  across  one 
af  the  canals  in  the  park,  and  is  composed  of  materials  very 
scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  agger  lies  about  tt 
teeo  indies  below  the  surface  and  is  remarkably  hard  and  coi»- 
pacL  This  however  appears  to  have  been  only  a  vicinal  road 
•f  the  Romans,  as  the  great  military  way  from  York  to  lAof 
calo,  as  marked  out  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  Iter  of  Antoninus^ 
was  by  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  and  crossed  the  Trent  at  Little- 
brough,  the  ancient  Segelocum.f  From  this  view  it  will  clearly 
appear  that  military  roads  converged  in  every  direction  from 

the 

from  Delgovitiam  to  Prsetorium,  as  marked  in  the  Uni  Iter  of  Antoninus^ 
b  far  too  short  for  the  Spuin  Head,  and  cannot  be  extended  faithcr  thau 
Patruu^OD. 

*  It  has  aho  beea  known  by  the  names  of  Ravens  irod  and  RaTens«r» 
aad  b  famous  in  history  for  being  the  landing  place  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
A.D.  1S99,  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  A.  D.  1471.  Kapin  Hi>t.  Cng. 
I.  p.  471  and  611.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  wu 
a  rich  and  populous  seaport  abounding  with  merchants,  wiio  carried  on  an 
txleasive  commerce.    Tfckell'ft  Hist.  Kingston  upon  Hull,  p.  90. 

t  Drake  \a,y%  down  in  his  map  several  other  vicinal  roads,  besides  those 
here  aientloiied,  via.  from  Isnrinm,  or  Aldboroogh,  to  Skipton  ;  from  York, 
%  Hanoitflo  hiila,  to  tlia  month  of  the  Tees ;  from  York  to  Catterick  by 
:  i  from  Duusley  Bay  to  the  Tees  mouth,  &c. 
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the  extremities  of  the  province  to  Eborftconi,  or  Yoj4c,  their 
common  centre,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman  army. 

After  the  Romans,  in  order  to  defend  their  continental  do- 
minions, abandoned  Britain,  A.  D.  426  or  427,  the  country 
exhibited  a  general  scene  of  confusion.  Under  the  Roman 
domination  England  and  Wales  contained  thirty  dvitate^^ 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  the  judicious  historian 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  supposes,  witli  great  probability,  that  the 
Britons,  when  left  to  themselves,  established  the  same  number 
of  independent  republics  *•  Civil  discords  soon  pervaded  the 
island,  and  terminated  in  the  predominance  of  military  tyrants. 
Gildas  says,  **  kings  were  appointed,  but  not  by  God :  they 
who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest  attained  to  the  highest  dig^ 
nity ;"  and  adds,  ^'  they  were  killed  not  ftt)m  any  examina- 
tion of  justice,  and  men  still  more  ferocious  were  elected  in 
their  placc."f  Such  was  the  state  of  Britain  when  the  Saxons 
were  introduced  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Diuw 
ing  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  the  history 
of  Yorkshire  is  lost  amidst  the  general  confusion :  we  only  know 
that  it  formed  a  British  sovereignty  under  the  name  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Dcifyr,  or  Deira. 

It  was  only  in  a  slow  progression  of  conquest,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  obtained  possession  of  the  different  districts  of  that  part 
of  the  island,  which  from  them  has  acquired  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. The  Britons  yielded  no  part  of  the  country  till  i^  had 
been  dearly  purchased,  and  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  first  arrival  of  Hengist,  before  Deira  was  con- 
quered:^    Two  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs  achieved  the  conquest  of 

the 

•  Tnmcr'g  Hist.  An^.-Sax.  I.  p.  84. 
t  Gildas  Cambiiena.  S.  19.    St.  Jerome  calls  Britain   <<  provincia  iertiUs 
tyraimorum."   Vide  Gibbon  Dec.  of  Kom.  Empire,  III.  p.   277.    Ano- 
ther speaking  of  Britain  at  tlie  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  says  "  tota  insula 
diTcrsis  regibus  divisa  subjacuit.    Usher  p.  66i. 

X  The  fabulous  compilation  of  Gcoffery  of  Monmouth,  who  is  followed 
by  the  Scotch  Chronicle^  Ucct«r  Boethius,  Buchauan  and  tome  modem 

writen^ 
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lie  cmiQtjy  to  thenorth  oftbe  Huinber.  Ida  subjugated  Ber- 
fucot  situated  bcyaiid  tlie  Tync,  about  A.  D.  5*17.  HUa  peue- 
mutd  to  the  south  of  that  river  A.  D«  559  or  560,  and  began 
hk  rrtgo  DVCT  Deira  ;  and  these  two  kingdoms,  being  sonietlmes 
iqttfsile  and  sometimes  united,  derived,  from  tlieir  iittuation  to 
d)e  north  of  the  H umber,  the  collective  name  of  Northumber- 
hpdf  or  tlie  softer  nppelJation  of  North umbria,  Ella»  the  first 
Aliglo*SaxoTi  king  of  Deira,  which  comprised  all  the  country 
benreeo  ihe  Humber  and  the  Tyne,  died  A.  D,  588,  leaving 
i  imed  Edwin,  an  infant  of  three  years  old,  for  his  suc- 
Eth el  frith,  a  desccndent  of  Ida,  soon  aAcr  acceded 
K  the  throne  of  Bernlcia,  and  rendered  himself  formidable  to 
aO  hiB  Deig!ibour$,  particularly  the  Picts,  the  Scots,  and  die 
fMu  Over  tliese  he  gained  a  signal  victory,  and  afterwards 
their  country,  he  demolished  the  ancient  and  6amou8 
y  of  Bangor.  But  not  satisfied  with  his  inheritance  of 
and  his  trophies  in  Scotland  and  Wales^  his  immo- 
I  ambition  impelled  him  to  invade  Deira,  from  whence  ho 
the  miant  king,  and  united  that  kingdom  to  his  own 
dmioioca.  •  Edwin  was  carried  to  North  Wales,  and  was  ge- 
Bcrotttiy  educated  by  Cadvan,  a  prince  of  that  country .f 

Vou  X\1  C  From 

Hfltcn,  tvcrta  ttiat  Hengist  took  York  from  the  Ptcts  anil  Scots,  and  iliat 
dW  be  fasd  entered  into  a  war  wiib  the  Britons  be  was  defeated  and  bUm 
bjr  4fl4«ifiii  Atnbroarns,  at  Contsburg,  near  Doiicaster.  Geoflre)'  aUo  say, 
llttt  AmhroMUAaf I eiwiiids  obliged  OcU,  the  ion  of  llengiAty  to  eui render 
Ymkt  and  tli«t  he  there  beld  a  geoem)  a^cmbly  fnr  the  restoration  of  the 
dmrrb*  Thrj^  accotinLs  add,  Uiat  tJie  celebrated  Arthtti  Cook  York,  and 
hfgp/i  tke  Chfialinas  festival  in  that  city  iwitli  great  nhignificMice*  The  most 
fnikmmM  writer*,  howi^vcr,  rej^ard  the  whole  as  a  romance  ;  and  it  may  be 
tmdnied  tltat  ^e  are  left  m  total  (fsoraace  of  what  paiM^ed  io  Vorkahire, 
ftan  tb*  departure  of  the  Boman)  till  the  establidimeut  of  the  Saxon  kuk^- 
^gm  of  Korthimtbrta*  Mr.  TunH-r  6a>ii)  that  when  from  tbeie  hyperboles 
lie  tarn  to  anUtenlieated  faels  it  doca  not  appear  that  Heogist  ever  ea<* 
todcd  Mi  con^erti  far  beyond  the  khicfdom  of  Kent.  Hint.  Atii^.-Sax.  f. 
p.  94*    Mr»  Wliitaker  is  of  the  same  opinion.     Hist.  Mancbr^ter,  IL  p.  Sft* 

*  lUfio  tayf  that  Etbeltntb,  viham  he  caUs  Adelfrid,  bad  mEirried  tlie 
dngiilfr  «r  Ella,  and  sifter  of  Edwin.    Hitl.  Eog,  L  p.  47. 
♦  Tnmer*»  Hist.  Aag.-Sax.  I,  p*  158» 
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-  Prom  the  cradle-io  the  grave  the  life  of  Edwin  was  chequered 
with  critical  adventures  and  importaat  transactions.  During 
the  space  of  twenty-seven  years,  he  wandered  tlirough  the  dif* 
ferent  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy^  without  being  able  to  recover 
hia  paternal  dominions^  or  even  to  find  a  secure  asylum,  as  the 
power  of  Ethelfrith  ileterred  the  Saxon  princes  from  provoking 
his  resentment,  by  protecting  a  forlorn  and  fugitive  orphan. 
At  length  Rtdowald,  king  of  East  AngUa,  pitying  his  condi- 
tion,  alforded  him  a  retreat  at  his  court.  He  was  then  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  majestic  apptfarancey  witli  hij>  ex- 
cellent qualities,  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  East 
Anghsn  king  and  bis  royal  consort*  But  scarcely  had  he  begun 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  his  tranquil  retreat,  wlion  the  enmity  of '1 
HtheliVith,  and  the  timidity  of  Redowald,  brought  him  to  the  verge 
of  destruction.  Ethelfrith  fearing  that  the  East  Anglian  king 
was  forming  some  project  for  the  restoration  of  Edwin  to  the 
throne  of  Deira,  required  him  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  prince, 
witli  threats  of  war  in  case  of  his  refusal.  This  imperious  de- 
mand placed  Redowald  in  a  difficult  predicament  His  forces 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  king  of  Northumberland,  and 
he  dreaded  the  eifects  of  his  resentment.  But  on  tfie  other 
band,  hunour»  hwmanity»  the  laws  of  liospitality,  and  the  iimo- 
cence  of  Edwin,  pleaded  in  his  favour  against  an  enemy  who 
sought  his  destruction.  These  opposite  considerations  made 
Redowald  extremely  imeasy  ;  and  sometimes  he  inclined  to  th» 
Ride  of  generosity,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  political  interest* 

While  Redowald  was  thus  in  suspense,  Edwin,  being  informed 
of  his  irresolution^  was  iu  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity. 
He  saw  hit  ruin  unavoidable  if  the  king  of  East  Anglia  should 
deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  ;  but  on  tlie  other  hand  the  irre- 
solution of  that  prince  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  some 
change  tn  his  favour-  He  considered  that  if  Redowald  resolved 
to  protect  himj  the  war  which  would  unavoidably  ensue,  might 
be  the  meant  of  replacmg  him  on  the  throne  of  Deira,  Besides^ 
he  i\vaa  not  sure  of  escaping  by  flight  the  danger  by  which  he 
wae  inrcaiened,-  nor  of  i&nding  another  asylum*     He  determined 

therefore 
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therefort  to  wide  the  event,  and  trubt  to  the  generosity  of  Re- 
dowaM,  who  yet  seemed  to  hesitate.  In  ftelfttbg-tlie  Mory^ 
Bede  here  introduces  a  miracle^  which  we  shaU  leave  to  the 
belief  of  the  credulous,  and  pursue  the  narrative  aiDcerdiHg  to 
the  oourse  of  natural  causes  and  visible  events.*  Hie  king  of 
East  Anglia  was  naturally  generous,  but  the  dread  of  tike 
Northumbrian  arnm  at  length  determined  him  to  sacrifice  Edwki 
to  his  own  safety.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  qi^teen  ladei^ 
took  to  plead  for  the  fugitive  prince :  she  represented  to  her 
reyal  consort,  in  so  lively  and  impressive  a  manner,  the  horror 
and  disgrace  of  the  action  which  he  Was  going  to  comn^,  ^it 
he  resohed  to  haziu^  all  rather  tiian  violate  the  duties  of  hetf- 
[Mtality.  . 

Redowald,  who  Was  weU  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
£thelfrith,  expected  nothing  less  than  a  bloody  war  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  generous  resolution,  and  immediatdy  prepSred 
to  meet  the  impending  danger.  He  exerted  the  utmost  ^- 
gence  in  levying  an  army ;  and  wisely  resolving  to  carry  the  war 
into  his  enemy's  dommions  rather  than  await  the  attack  in  his 
own,  he  began,  his  march  for  Northumbria.  The  East  AAgltaiis 
advanced  in  three  divisions.  Reiner,  the  eldest  son  of  Re- 
dowald,  commanded  the  first ;  the  king  himself  conducted  the 
second ;  and  Edwin,  with  the  third,  brought  up  the  rear.  Rsiner, 
desirous  of  signalissing  himself  by  some  brilliant  action  before 
the  other  divisions  arrived,  advanced  with  greater  rapidity  ^an 
his  orders  required.  But  his  rash  presumption  was  productive 
of  a  fatal  effect.  Ethelfrith  had  not  yet  collected  all  his  fbTces ; 
but  finding  that  Rainer  was  too  far  advanced  to  rec^e  any  sup* 
port  firom  the  main  body  of  the  army,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  his 
injudicious  temerity,  and  hastened  to  attack  him,  while  the  op* 
portunity  was  so  favourable.  The  injudicious  conduct  of  Rainer 
had  proceeded  from  an  excess  of  ambition  and  courage,  and  he 
sustained  the  efforts  of  the  Northumbrians  with  determined 

C  2  bravery^ 

*  The  whole  of  £dfdii*8  interesting  history,  with  tte  mirade  hers  alluded 
to,  msy  be  sesn  in  Bede,  lib.  2,  cap.  f.  Ice. 
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bravery,  till  he  fell  wilJi  his  sword  in  his  hand,  atid  his  forces 
were  put  10  the  route. 

This  fatttl  event  only  stimulated  Redowald  to  greater  exer- 
tioQS.  Hiiving  ^Tutcd  till  Edwin  joined  him  with  hU  divifiiQU, 
be  marched  with  the  greatest  £X|iedition  to  attack  his  enemy. 
Kear  tlie  east  bank  of  the  river  I  del,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
only  a  lew  miles  from  the  confines  of  Yorksliire,  the  two  armies 
came  to  an  engagtiucnt,*  The  East  Angles  had  on  their  side 
a  superiority  of  numbers,  and  victory  declared  in  their  favour. 
Ethelfrith  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  he  rofliLd  into  the  midi^t  of  the  hostile  rank^,  and  fell, 
CO\rered  with  wounds.  The  Nortlvumbrians  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  left  their  cnemit^fc 
masters  of  the  field-  lledowdd  advanced  into  Northumbria 
without  opposition*  The  usurper  had  left  tliree  sons,  Eanftid, 
Oswald,  and  Osvvy,  \^  ho  finding  ihemselvta  unable  to  resist  the 
conqueror,  tied  into  Scotland.  The  Northumbrians  being  thus 
left  without  a  king,  a  general,  or  an  army,  submitted  to  Re- 
dowald ;  and  that  generous  prince  not  only  restored  Edwin  to 
the  tlirooc  of  Detra,  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  but  ako  gave 
him  tlie  kingdom  of  Beriiicia. 

Had  EtJieliVith  sufftTed  the  fugitive  Ed«  in  to  remain  quiet 
at  the  court  of  East  Anglia,  he  himself  might,  in  all  probLdiilitVi 
have  enjoyed,  unmolested,  both  his  paternal  and  Im  usur|K'd 
dominions.  But  the  eifect«  of  fear  are  often  as  fatal  as  tha^e 
of  ambition.  He  was  afraid  that  the  expatriated  prince  might 
attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of  Deira;  and  the  plans  which 
he  formed  far  hi^  awn  security,  proved  the  means  oi'  realizhig 
his  apprehensians.  But  those  revolutions  in  the  destim'et  of 
princes  and  nations,  wliicli  often  imexpectedly  happen,  and 
baffle  the  foresight  of  pohticians,  are  ever  subservient  to  the 

designs 

•  Tumer't  Hwl.  Ang.-8.ii£.  I.  p.  i5^.  TmJal'«  norc*  ou  Rtpin,  1.  p.  4«. 
The  lOf>o«rapliy  of  tliis  part  of  the  connin-  sccmi  to  sUrw  thttt  tUe  Imftle 
liere  incfitiou€i<J  mu*t  Ijave  been  fought  ^ouie  vtlmv  beHvccii  Giiu^|p,v  Carrjt 
Ottd  tile  itt^rkf  t-towo  of  East  Rrlford. 
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designs  of  that  Providence  which  controls  all  the  views  and 
actions  of  men.  Edwin,  who  a  short  time  before  was  an  object 
of  pity,  a  wandering  and  exiled  orphan,  was  suddenly  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy ; 
and  his  elevation  was  made  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
christian  religion  in  the  districts  to  the  north  of  the  Humben* 
Edwin  obtained  the  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia  in  the 
year  617;  and  in  624  he  acquired,  though  not  without  some 
opposition,  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  princes  of 
<he  heptarchy,  and  assumed  the  title  of  monarch  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  which  Redowald  had  enjoyed  during  his  life.  Having 
obtained  this  dignity,  he  carried  the  prerogatives  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
daimed  an  absolute  authority  over  the  other  kings ;  and  by  An 
ensign  carried  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  union  of  the  heptarchical  government  in  his  person,  he 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  considered  himself  not  only  as 
their  head,  but  their  master.f  Edwin  being  now  in  the  acme  of 
bis  greatness,  demanded  in  marriage  Ethelburga,  sister  of  Ebald, 
or  Ethelbald,  king  of  Kent ;  a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  merit. 
His  pre-eminent  dignity  had  inspired  him  with  a  hope  that  his 
f>roposal  would  be  joyfully  received ;  but  he  met  with  an  ob- 
stacle which  he  had  not  expected.  Ethelburga  being  zealously 
attached  to  the  christian  religion,  which  since  the  year  598  had 
been  established  in  Kent,  was  averse  to  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  pagan  prince,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  advantages. 
Her  brother  also  refused  his  consent  to  the  match,  unless 
Ethelburga  might  have  liberty  publicly  to  profes^^ier  religion. 
This  being  granted,  the  princess  was  induced  to  vgree  to  the 

C  3  proposal 

*  Although  the  christian  religion  had  been  established  in  Yorkshire,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Britain,  during  the  dommation  of  the 
Homans,  it  had  been  every  where  oxiingniahed  by  the  Saxon  iBvasioiif.  , 

t  Daring  the  heptarchy  one  of  the  kmgs  was  always  considered  as  te 
chief.    Rapin,  I.  p.  46.    Turner's,  Hist.  Ang.*Sax.  L  p.  198. 
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propoial ;  hoping  that,  like  Berthii,  her  mother,  she  might  be  ia- 
sirLunentaJ  in  cooverting  her  consort.*  ETerj  thing  being 
settled,  Ethelburga  set  out  for  York,  the  capita)  of  Deim, 
being  accompanied  by  several  eccleiiastics,  annotig  whom  was 
Paulinus,  a  xtm\  of  distinguished  piety,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Northumbrians. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  A*D.  62/i;  but  Paulinus  re- 
mained a  wholcyear  at  the  court  of  York  without  making  any  great 
progress  among  the  people,  who  were  not  yet  disposed  to  re- 
ceive his  instructions;  till  at  length  several  incidents  concurred  to 
encourage  his  zeal  and  promote  his  designs.  Among  the  different 
princes  of  the  heptarchy,  Quincelm,  king  of  Weasex,  viewed 
the  pre-eminence  of  Edwin  with  the  most  envious  jealousy, 
and  emplo}^ed  an  assassin  to  take  away  liis  life.  Edwin  had  a 
palace  at  Derventio,  which  had  formerly  been  a  Roman  station; 
it  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  and  was  seven 
milea  distant  from  York.f  He  was  at  thi^  place  when  the 
aieassin,  privately  armed  with  a  poisoned  dagger,  was  intro-* 
duced  into  the  presence-chamber,  under  the  pretence  of  deli- 
vering ft  message.  The  as^aesin  observing  the  moment  nhen 
the  king  was  off  his  guard,  rushed  on  him  with  a  sudden  and 
daring  impetuosity.  Lilla,  a  fkvourite  of  Edwin,  by  chance 
saw  the  villain- s  design,  and,  with  self-devoting  loyalty,  threw 
himself  between  his  master  and  the  murderer.  The  blow  was 
given  with  so  desperate  a  resolution,  that  the  dagger,  passing 
through  the  body  of  Lilla,  wounded  the  king ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  guards,  the  determined  assassin  was 
not  overpowejed  till  he  bad  slain  another  of  their  number,  J 

The 


•  Bertha,  tlie  mother  of  Etlielbiirga,  was  daughter  of  Clicrebert,  king 
of  Pjirijii  an«l  was  tin'  chief  instrummt  of  tJic  cotwersion  of  her  coitsort, 
Ethdhcrt,  the  tint  chri-^tian  king  tf  Kent.     Rapiu,  I.  p«  65* 

f  For  tb«  iituation  of  Derventio,  tee  the  OfiiaioDft  of  Camden  and 
Dmke,  already  <)uoled. 

f  Bede,  lib.  S,  cap.  9.    Sax.  Chrmi,  $7. 
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'The  qpieedy  v^cwe^j  of  Edwiq  disappointed  the  treachery  ^ 
Quincelin.  Paulioufi  waa  no  aooner  informed  of  the  accid^t 
ibaii  repairing,  to  the  king,  he  assured  him,  thai  the  Almighty, 
to  whom  such  wretches  were  an  abomination,  would  not  &il  to 
punish  JO  horrid  a  villany.  It  was  said  that  Edwin  pronused  $p 
renounce  idolatry,  if  the  God  of  the  christians  would  avenge 
him  of  his  enemy.  At  that  moment  he  received  intelligence 
•that  the  queen  waa  safdy  ddjyered  of  a  daughter,  and  roturnefl 
t|ianks  to  hia  gods*  Paulinus  at  the  same  time  fell  on  hjs 
knees,  a^d  praised  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  for  his 
goodneip.  The  zeal  of  the  prelate  was  so  pleasing  to  the  king, 
that  he  oonceiyed  a  &vourable  opinion  of  the  christian  religion, 
•and  consented  that  Paulinus  should  baptize  the  new-born  infant. 
•The  young  princess,  with  twelve  other  persons  belonging  to  the 
court,  were  baptized  on  Whit-Sunday,  A.  D.  626,  being  the 
first  of  the  Northumbrians  that  ever. became  members  of  the 
■christian  church.* 

Edwin  was  no  sooner  recovered  of  his  wound  than  he  pre- 
.pared  to  punish  the  king  of  Wessex  for  his  treachery.  March- 
ing with  an  army  into  his  dominions,  he  defeated  him  in  several 
•engagements,  and  compelled  him  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  he 
pleased  to  dictate.  But  although  he  returned  victorious,  and 
^as  urged  by  his  consort,  as  well  as  by  Paulinus,  to  embrace 
^Christianity,  he  di^layed  his  prudence  by  refusing  to  take  so 
important  a  step  without  mature  deliberation*  .  In  this  state  of 
suspense  he  frequently  conferred  with  Coifi,,tfae  pagan  hig^ 
priest,  concerning  the  reasons  alledged  by  Paulinus  in  favour 
Hi  the  christian  religion.  Coifi  had.  sufficient  nenetration  to 
tp^ceive  that  the  king  was  about  turning  chrisflb,  and,  like  a 
true  courtier,  resolved  to  secure  his  favour  by  conforming  to 
his  will.  Edwin,  however,  proceeded  with  judgment  and  cau- 
tion :  he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  his  nobles,  and  re- 
quired each  of  them  singly  to  declare  his  opinion  concerning 
this  doctrine  hitherto  unheard  of^  and  this  new  mode  of  wor- 

C  4?  shipping 

*  Bede,  obi  supra. 
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flhipping  tlie  Deity.  *  The  reasonings  used  at  this  conference 
8r€  curiom,  and  the  result  was  important.  Coi6,  the  high 
priest,  was  the  first  who  declared  his  semiment^.  *•  I  have  for 
a  good  while,"  said  he,  "  employed  inyBelf  in  seriously  reflect- 
ing on  our  religioni  and  on  the  nature  of  our  godSt  and  I  mu&t 
own  that  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  on  these  subjects ;  nei- 
ther can  I  forbear  calling  tn  question  their  goodnei^,  justice^  or 
power,  Never^  perhaps,  did  any  person  serve  them  with 
greater  zeal,  respect,  and  ai^sidufty  than  myself.  You,  sir," 
aaid  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  **  arc  a  witness  of  the 
devotion  and  care  with  which  I  have  ail  along  performed  the 
functions  of  my  office,  and  yet  I  never  derived  any  advantage 
from  it ;  nor  is  there  a  man  in  your  court  that  has  not  suc- 
ceeded better  in  obtaining  preferment.  From  these  considera- 
tions I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  since  our  gods  take  so  little 
care  of  their  most  sincere  worshippers,  they  must  be  either  weak 
or  unjust ;  or  rather,  that  they  are  not  gods.'*  The  next  person 
who  spoke  was  another  of  the  priests,  or  rather  one  of  the  nobles 
of  the  court,  as  Bede  calls  hini  "  alius  optimus  regis,"  His 
speech,  though  containing  a  simile,  sonicwliat  uncouth,  con- 
cludes Willi  a  piece  of  sound  reasoning:  ^*  the  more  we  re- 
fleet,"  said  he,  *'  on  the  nature  of  the  soul^  the  less  we  know 
of  it.  It  is  with  our  soul  as  with  fhe  little  bird  tliat  came  in 
the  other  day  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  room  and  imme- 
diately ilew  out  at  the  other :  whilst  it  was  in  the  room  we 
knew  something  about  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  gone  we  could 
not  ^y  whence  it  came  or  whitJier  it  w^os  flown.  Thus,  while 
our  soul  animates  our  body  we  may  know  some  of  its  proper- 
ties ;  but  whei  once  separated  we  know  not  whither  it  goea, 
nor  from  whence  it  came.  Since  then  Pauiinus  pretends  to 
give  us  clearer  notions  of  these  matters,  it  is  my  opinion  tliat 

we 


*  The  words  of  Bede  are  tljese :  **  Ijabito  enlm  cam  tapieatlbas  coa> 
Bitio,  scisciiabatar  aigilluiLim  ab  nmmbtiB  qn^itis  &ibi  doctritya  hire  ealeatis 
itundita  el  Dovas  Dmniiatis  qiii  prxdicabaltir  caltus  vidcretor,  B«d^ 
Ijbv  f,  cap.  iZ 
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^e  6ught  to  give  htm  a  hearing,  and,  divesting  ourselves  of  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  follow  what  shall  appear  the  most  con*- 
(hmudyle  to  reason/'  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  contemplate 
our  pi^an  ancestors  deliberating  on  the  important  afiair  Of  sal- 
vation ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  ^at  the  reasoning  of 
Mb  courtier  was  the  most  judicious  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  Saxon  of  the  seventh  cetitury.* 

This  advice,  which  perfectly  agreed  with  the  inclinations  of 
the  king,  was  approved  by  the  assembly;  and  it  was  unani- 
mously r^olved  that  Paulinus  should  explain  himself  on  the 
subject  of  religion  in  pre^nce  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  other 
priests  and  grandees  of  the  court.  This  was  accordingly  done; 
and  Coifi  had  no  sooner  heard  the  arguments  of  Paulinus,  than 
he  declared  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
christian  ri4fgion.  Edwin  being  now  assured  of  the  concurrence 
of  the -high  priest,  and  the  principal  courtiers,  called  a  Wittena* 
gemot,  or  parliament,  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  esta* 
blishtng  the  christian  religion.  The  majority  being  already 
determined,  the  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  without 
opposition.  Coifi,  the  high  priest,  was  one  of  the  most  forward 
in  abolishing  the  pagan  worship ;  and  bemg  desirous  of  exhi« 
biting  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  priests,  and  conducted  them  to  the  famous 
house  or  receptacle  of  gods,  which  was  situated  where  now 
stands  the  village  of  Godmanham,  near  Market  Weightoii,f 
where  he  destroyed  that  celebrated  seat  of  8iq)erstition,  level- 
led the  hedges  with  which  it  was  inclosed,  demolished  the 
altars,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  idols.  Oh  the  same  day 
Edwin  was  baptized,  with  his  niece  Hilda,  who  #as  afterwiurda 
the  celebrated  abbess  of  Whitby.    The  hitherto  pagan  court  of 

York 
*  The  whole  story  may  be  read  iu  Bede,  Ub,  S,  cap.  IS. 

t  Bish.  Gibson  thinks  that  Camden  has  overstndDed  the  meaaing  of 
Bede,  in  dccomiaating  it  a  temple,  and  obtervcs  that  the  SaaW  had  no 
covejed  temples,  but  only  places  iDckMtd  with  hcdg^  6ibsoB*t  addi* 
ftioBs  to  Camdco>  74f  and  743. 


York  was  now  completely  christianized.  The  people  soon  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  superiors ;  and  so  great  was  the 
crowd  of  converts,  that  Paiilinus  is  said  to  have  baptized  ten 
thousand  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale.*  A  church  of  wood 
was  hastily  erected;  and  shortly  after,  Edwin  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  cathedra]  of  free-stone,  round  the  edifice  of  wood,  which 
was  left  standing  till  that  of  stone  was  completed.  But  this 
pious  prince  did  not  live  to  finish  the  bmlding* 

The  Britons  who  had  retired  into  Wales  had  been  constantly 
encouraged  by  their  bards  to  effect  and  attempt  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  pos»esstons.f  Cadwallon^  king  of  North  Wales, 
uispired  with  tliis  hope,  entered  into  a  kague  with  Penda«  the 
sovereign  of  Mercia,  who  envied  the  prosperity  of^  Edwin  ;  and 
tliese  confederate  princes,  uniting  their  forces,  invaded  Northum- 
bria.  Edwin  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion  and  advance 
toward  the  frontier.  At  Hatfield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
ahire,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Doncaster,  was  fought,  on  the 
twelfth  of  October,  63S,  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  king  oi 
Northumbrfa  was  slain,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixteenth  of  his  reign.  One  of  his  sons,  and  most  of  his  army, 
perished  in  tliis  bloody  conflict.  The  victors  ravaged  North umbria 
in  the  most  merciless  manner*  Penda  was  a  pagan:  Cadwallon 
was  tt  christian  ;  but  Uiey  were  equal  in  cruelty.  The  Northum- 
btians»  after  the  loss  of  their  king  and  their  array,  were  unable  to 
make  any  effectual  resistance ;  and  a  general  consternation  over- 
spread  the  whole  country.  The  royal  widow,  Ethelburga,  accom- 
panied by  Paulinus  and  some  others,  togetlier  with  her  children, 
took  refuge  m  Kent.  The  former  divisions  o£  Northumberland 
reappeared :   Eanfrid^  the  long-exiled  son  of  EtheUHthi  was 

elected 


*  It  might  s«em  incre^lible  that  PaaliDtia  could  biiptize  so  many  m  €oe 
day;  but  tlie  difficulty  ii  rcmored  by  Camdeu,  who  says  tliat  the  bishop^ 
after  liaviiig  con^^ccratod  the  liver  SwaJe,  cammanded  that  they  should  go 
jn  two  by  two  and  baptiKe  vAch  other  in  the  mme  ot  the  holy  triaitv 
CaoKl.  Brit,  introd*  outxi.  Gibson's  £d. 

t  Vide  Ttifiier  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  I.  pp«  129  and  ISO 
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jelected- king  of  Bemiciat  Osrie,  the  nephew  of  Edwin,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  precarious  thrcme  of  Deiitu 

The  a&irs  of  the  two  Northumbrian  kmgdoms  now  •  fell  into 
a  state  of  horribleconfusion.  Osric  and  £an£rid  were  no  sooner 
jplaced  on  their  respective  thrones  than  they  abjured  the 
christian  religion,  which  thej  had  formerly  embraced*  But,  as 
Bed^.observes,  their  apostacy  soon  met  with  its  punishment. 
Osric,  having  besieged  Cadwallon  in  York,  was  killed,  and  his 
army  totally  routed,  in  attempting  to  repulse  the  Welsh  prince, 
who  had  made  a  vigorous  sortie.  During  the  space  of  a  year, 
Cadwallon,  being  master  of  York,  desolated  the  whole  country  of 
JDeira;  his  successes  and  his  devastations  struck  terror  into  the 
people  of  Bemicia*  For  some  time  he  amused  Eanfrid,  their 
king,  with  negotiations  for  peace  till  he  got  him  into  his  power, 
and  then  put  him  to  death. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  distressed  condi- 
tion than  that  of  the  Northumbrians  at  this  eventful  crisis.  The 
swords  of  Cadwallon  and  his  army  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
fulfil  tlie  cherished  prophecies  of  Taliesin,  and  the  other  Britidi 
bards.*  The  fate  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  considered  as  about 
to  arrive :  three  of  their  kings  were  already  immolated  to  the 
shades  of  the  injured  Cymbri,  and  the  .rage  of  Cadwallon  against 
the  Northumbrians  seemed  incapable  of  being  glutted,  except 
by  their  total  destruction.  Oswald,  the  brother  of  Eanfrid, 
accepted  the  dangerous  crown,  and  became  the  deliverer  of  his 
eountry.  The  Mercian  sovereign  was  returned  to  his  own 
kingdom ;  but  even  without  this  ally,  Cadwallon,  triumphant  in 
the  fame  of  fourteen  great  battles  and  sixty  skirmishes,  despised 
the  preparations  of  the  Northumbrian  prince.f  Oswald  had 
not  imitated  the  apostacy  of  the  two  last  kings  :  he  adhered  to 
|he  christian  religion,  and  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his 

piety 

*  Vide  Talieun  and  other  Cambrian  bards,  Ap.  Turner's  Hist.  Ang.^8ax. 
1.  pp.  129  and  130. 

t  Vide  T^umei's  Hist.  Ang.-Sox.  L  p*  144,  and  tbe  authorities  quoted, 
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piety  than  for  his  courage.  Although  inferior  in  numbers,  he 
eonimitted  his  cause  to  Providence.  He  entrenched  himself  ih 
ft  strong  position  ;  and  having  with  his  whole  army  implored  the 
aid  of  the  omnipotent  Disposer  of  victory,  confidently  waited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Bedc  names  the  scene  of  action 
Denisebuma^  which  Camden  places  at  Dilston,  on  a  small 
brook  that  runs  into  the  Tyne :  another  of  our  antiquarian 
writers  marks  Eringbum  as  the  rivulet  near  which  the  contest 
was  decided.*  But  the  change  of  names  and  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  render  it  frequently  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  fix  in  modem  chorography  the  places 
designated  by  the  historians  of  those  turbulent  times.  All  that 
is  known  with  certainty  is,  that  ih  the  year  SSI-,  a  sanguinary 
conflict  took  place  between  the  kings  of  Wales  and  Northum- 
bria.  Cadwallon  and  the  flower  of  his  army  perished  ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Tunier,  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  observes,  the 
return  of  the  Cjrrabri  to  their  ancient  possessions  never  again 
became  probable. 

Oswald,  now  remaining  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Northumbria,  fixed  his  residence  at  York,  and  completed 
the  building  of  the  church  which  Edwin  had  lefc  unfinished. 
He  made  religion  flourish  ;  and  during  the  space  of  eight  years, 
he  reigned  in  such  prosperity  that  the  Welsh,  tlie  Scots,  and  the 
Rets  are  said  to  have  paid  him  tribute.  But  Penda,  the  rest- 
less king  of  Mcrcia,  envying  his  greatness,  prepared  to  invade 
his  dominions.  Oswald  being  apprised  of  his  design,  resolved 
to  attack  him  before  he  could  assemble  all  his  forces ;  and  hastily 
raising  an  army  entered  the  Mercian  territory.  The  forces  of 
Penda,  however,  were  superior  in  number.  A  bloody  battle 
was  fought  in  the  year  64-2,  at  Oswestree,  in  Shropshire,  where 
Oswald  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  ninth  of  his  reign.  The  ferocious  Penda  caused  his 
head  and  limbs  to  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  fixed  on  stakes 

as 

*  Bcde,  lib.  3,  cap.  2.    Camden*s  Brit  Gib6on*8  ed.  p.  654.    Sroitb*s 
Append,  to  Bcde,  p.  721. 
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m  tropliles  of  his  victory.    Pedda  aflerwardfi  ravaged  Nortliu^i- 
bria,  aud  finding  lums^lf  unable  to  carry  the  strong  city  of 
Bebbanburh  by  stonuy  he  undertook  to  destroy  it  by  firo,  but 
fiuled  in  the  attempt.    Despairing  of  succesg,  he  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  and  evacuating  Northumberland,  turned  his  arms 
against  the  king  of  East  Auglia.    His  retreat  affording  the 
Northumbrians  a  respite  from  war  and  devastation,  the  Berni* 
cians  placed  Oswy,  tlie  brother  of  Oswald  on  the  throne  of  their 
kingdom ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Oswin,  tlic  grandson  of 
«Edwm,  was  elected  and  crowned  king  of  Deura. 
.    Oswy  was  extremely  displeased  at  this  partition,   but  he 
dreaded  another  invasiop  by  Penda;  and  as  long  as  he  Mas 
u(ider  this  apprehension,  he  kept  up  a  good  understapdiiig  with 
the  king  of  Deira :  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  Penda  engaged  in 
other  wars,  he  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  York,  and 
obliged  Oswin  to  arm  in  his  own  defence.    Oswin  was  of  a 
religious  rather  than  a  martial  disposition ;   and  altliough  ne- 
cessity compelled  him  to  prepare  for  war,  he  could  not  over- 
come the  scruples  that  rose  in  his  breast.     Regarding  it  as  a 
great  sin:  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects  for  the  support  of  liis 
throne,  he  privately. withdrew  from  his  anny,  intending  to  take 
refuge  in  a  monastery ;  but  before  he  could  execute  liis  design, 
a  treacherous  friend  betrayed  him  to  Oswy,  who  inhumanly  put 
him  to  death,  in  the  hope  of  more  easily  seizing  his  kingdom. 
This  barbarous  action,  however,  was  not  productive  of  tlic  ad- 
vantage  which  he  expected:  the  people  of  Peira,  exasperated 
against  him,  and  dreading  tlie  dominion  of  so  cruel  a  prince, 
immediately  elected  liis  nephew,  Adelwald,  son  of  his  brotlier 
Oswald,  for  their  king,  and  thus  bade  defiance  to  the  tyrant. 
Oswy,  dissappointcd  in  his  expectation,  apd  ^tung  with  re- 
morse, founded  a  monastery  in  the  place  where  O^win  was 
miurdered,  hoping  by  that  means  to  obtain  pardon  for  his 
crunes. 

Adelwald  ascended  the  throne  of  York  in  652 ;  and  for  the 
ipace  of  three  years  the  kingdom  of  Deira  experienced  an  in- 
terval 
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terval  of  peace,  a  blessing  which  it  had  seldom  enjoyed*    Bui 
it  was  scarcely  possible   that  the  two  kings,  between  whom 
North ujnbria  was  divided^  should  long  maintain  that  state  of 
tranquiUity  which  was  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,     Oswy  still   preserved   his  claim   to  the  kingdom   of 
Deira,  and  Adelwald  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstance: 
he  suspected  that  his  uncle  would  seize  the  first  opportunity 
to  execute  his  designs,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  it  out 
of  liis  power  to  give  him  any  disturbance.     For  this  reason 
he  listened  to  the  proposal  of  a  league  with  the  kings  of  M«> 
cia  and  East  Anglia,  against  the  sovereign  of  Bernicia.     The 
hoary  Penda  was  the  author  of  tliis  confederacy ;  at  the  agtf 
of  eighty  the  pagan  chief  still   courted  the  dismal  stniles    of 
Odin,  stiJl  delighted  to  prepare  a  banquet  for  the  vulture  and 
the  wolf     His  footsteps  througli  life  had  been  marked  fritH 
blood :  five  Saxon  kings  had  fallen  victims  to  his  restless  am- 
bition, and  extreme  old  age  had  not  diminished  his  appetite 
for  carnage  and  devastation.     But  his  sanguinary  career  was 
drawing  towards  its  close ;  Oswy  was  destined  by  Providence 
to  rid  the  world  of  tlii^  direful  tjrniOL     He  had  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  avert  the  impending  storm ;   but  the  Mercian 
king,  seeing  himself  supported  by  the  forces  of  East  Anglia 
and  Deim,  thought  nothing  could  withstand  thfe  efforts  of  hi* 
arms,  and  rejected  every  overture  of  peace.     Oswy,  therefore, 
alone  and  unsupported,  was  obliged  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
against  three  potent  enemies,  whose  united  strength  he  had 
every  reason  to  dread.     His  forces  were  greatly  inferior  Co 
those  of  the  confederate  kings  ;  but  the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  victory  to  the  strong.     While  the  two  armlet 
were  advancing  to  the  theatre  of  action,  Adelwald  liad  formed 
new  projects :    he  considered,  that  to  which  side  soever    the 
victory  inclined,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  hhn,  and 
that  the  ambition  of  Penda,  as  well  as  of  Oswy,  might  hurl 
him  from  his  throne :  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  stand  neuter 
during  the  actioQ,  and  save  his  own  troops,  in  order  to  defend 

his 
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fab  dominioiis  against  the  conqueror.    Penda,   who  had  not 
penetrated  his  design,  assured  himself  of  the  Tictory.     The- 
battle  was  fought,  A.  D.  666f  <m  the  northem  banks  of  the ' 
Aire,  near  die  place  where  now  stands  the  fkmous  manufac-* 
turii^  town  of  Leeds.*    Penda  attacked  the  Bemicians  with 
great  impetuosity,  not  in  the  least  doubting  of  being  supported' 
bj  the  ^MTces  of  Deira,  as  well  as  by  those  of  East  Anglia. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Mercians  saw  Adelwald  draw  off  his  diri* 
sion,  they  suspected  some  treachery,  and  began  to  give  way.' 
Hie  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  .Anglia  made  every  possible 
effort  to  rally  their  troopr ;  but  both  of  them  were  slain,  and 
thdr  army  was  routed,  with  a  terrible  slaughter.    Thus  the 
aged  Penda,  the  destrc^er  of  kings,  with  thirty  of  his  chief 
commanders,  fell  before  a  ibrce  which  they  had  despised;  and* 
the  hills  of  Widwinfield,  so  called  from  this  victory,  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  important  military  events  that  occurred  during 
the  existence  of  the  heptarchy.* 

After  this  victory,  Oswy,  without  loss  of  time,  advstoced- 
into  Merdi^  and  made  himself  master  of  that  kingdom,  while' 
the  sons  of  Penda  were  obliged  to  take  refilge  among  their' 
friends.  But  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Oswy's  officers 
soon  drove  die  Mercians  to  revolt.  They  concerted  their  mea- 
sures so  well,  that  when  Oswy  least  expected  such  an  event, 
the  Northumbrians  were  suddenly  expelled  from  Mercia,  and* 
Wulpher,  the  son  of  Penda,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  A 
few  years  after,  Oswy  repaired,  in  some  measure,  this  loss,' 
by  the  acquisiiion  €£  Deira,  on  the  demise  of  Adelwald,  who 
died  without  hens,  and  Northumberland  was  again  united  in 
one  kingdom.    This  reunion,  however,  did  not  last  long.    The' 

affection 

*  Fartlier  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  transaction  in  speaking  of  Leeds 
and  its  environs. 

*  Altbongb  the  term  heptarchy  is  generally  used,  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
vernment, in  those  times,  was  often  an  octarchy,  and  sometimes  a  hexar* 
cfajr ;  iometitties  it  flactaated  to  a  pentardiy,  by  tlie  absorptioD  of  tlit 
weaker  into  the  stronger  kingdoms. 
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nliection  of  Oswy  for  his  natural  son,  Alfred,  induced  him 
again  to  divide  his  dominions,  and  make  him  king  of  I>etni# 
Oswy  died  in  670,  in  the  twenty-nitith  year  of  his  reign  ;  and 
^though  his  memory  was  stained  with  the  murder  of  Oswin, 
Bede  ranks  him  among  the  most  illustrious  kings  of  the  hep* 
tarchy* 

Egfrid,  his  son,  by  Anfiedn,  the  daughter  of  Edwin,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia^  and  tlie  monarchy  of 
tlic  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Deirians  at  the  same  time  revolted 
Against  Alfred^  and  put  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
Egfrid,  who  became,  in  consequence,  king  of  all  Northum- 
liria.  Alfred,  instead  of  erecting  tJie  standard  of  military  com- 
petition, devoted  himself  to  \ywty  and  literature,  and  voluntarily 
retired  into  Ireland,  to  pursue  his  unambitious  studies,*  Egfrid, 
m  tlie  mean  while,  endeavoured  both  to  preserve  and  enlargt 
his  dominions.  He  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  an  invasion 
of  the  Pitf s.  In  the  year  679,  he  invaded  Mercia ;  an  action 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent;  but  the  interposition  of 
Theodorus,  archbishop  of  York,  prevented  the  further  effu- 
sion of  blood.  EtriVid  aftcn^^ards  turned  his  arras  against  Ire- 
land, where  Bcorht,  his  general,  at  first  made  horrible  ravages r 
but  the  Irish,  recovering  from  their  first  surprise,  imd  exaspe- 
rated by  tlie  devastation  of  their  country,  and  the  destruction 
or  plunder  of  their  churches  and  monasteries,  defended  their 
domestic  lares  with  such  valour,  that  the  Northumbrians  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  army, 
III  ilie  following"  3'ear,  6S5^  the  restless  Egfrid  invadfd  the 
Icrritoricti  of  the  Picts,  for  the  same  purpose  cf  depredation  or 
conquest.  The  Picts  retreating  into  the  mountainous  and 
boggy  parts  of  their  ceuntr}",  led  Egfrid  into  dangerous  defiles, 
where  they  so  harassed  his  half-staned  troops,  that  he  lost 
nearly  half  of  his  army :  and  at  last,  to  open  liiraself  a  passage, 
he  was  obliged  to  hazard  an  unequal  conflict,  in  which  he  pe- 

rishedt 

*  '<  Id  insnUi  SeotoniTii  ob  studintn  iiterarrini  emlabat/'  Dede,  Vita  S» 
CiUhh. 
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rishedy  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his 
reign* 

Egfrid  dying  without  issue,  the  Nortlmmbrians  recalled 
Alfred  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  phi- 
losophic retirement  and  literary  leisure.  He  exhibited  to  the 
world  this  example  of  contented  privacy  and  progressive  im^ 
prorement  till  the  death  pf  .Egfrid  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
without  an  e&rt  or  a  crime.  After  the  fall  of  that  prince, 
Alfired  was  crowned  king,  both  of  Bemicia  and  Deira,  which, 
from  that  period,  remained  iJways  united:  and  he  displayed 
the  same  moderation  and  virtue  in  governing  as  he  had  formerly 
shown  in  rctsigning  the  kingdom.  The  celebrated  Alcuin,  who 
has  pourtrayed  liis  character,  praises  his  biblical  learning  and 
Us  patronage  of  literature.*  During  the  space  of  nineteen  years 
Northumbria  was  happy  under  his  government.  Alfred  died 
in  the  year  705,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Prifieldt 
in  the  East  Riding. 

.  Osredy  a  child  of  eighl  years  of  age,  succeeded  AUred,  his 
firtber,  who  had  appointed  a  nobleman,  named  Brithric,  to  bo 
hb  guardian,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  minority  of 
this  prince  was  attended  with  troubles.  A  nobleman,  named 
Edulph,  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  besieged  the  royal  infimt 
and  his.  guardian  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Bebbanburh :  but 
the  nobles  and  people  rising  in  defence  of  their  sovereign,  Uie 
rebej  was  suddenly  deserted  by  his  par^,  and  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  with  precipitation.  Brithric  taking  advantage  of  this 
£Bvourable  turn,  sallied  out  in  pursuit  of  the  usurper,  and 
having  taken  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death,  about  two  months 
after  his  revolt.  But  Osred,  as  he  advanced'  towards  the  age 
of  maturity,  lost,  by  his  licentious  and  unprincely  conduct, 
die  affections  of  a  people  by  whom  Alfred,  his  father,  had  been 
jUolized.    Cenred  and  Osric,  descendents  of  a  natural  son  of 

Vol.  XVI.  D  Ida, 

*  Alcabde  PooL  718.  He  says,  Alfred  was  at  once  a  sovereign  and 
sainstmctor:  *' Idem  rex  simol  at([u«  niagtiter.*'  See  also  Bede's  Hisf. 
Abbat  Wirem.  p.  300. 
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Id&y  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  king  of  Northumbrian  petcehmg 
that  0«red  was  neither  beloved  nor  esteemed,  formed  a  party 
against  him,  and  were  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy.  At  length  they  raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  and 
Osred  being  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  eleventh  of  his  reign,  Cenred  mounted  the 
throne.  This  prince  died  A,  D<  718,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reigni  and  was  succeeded  by  Osric,  who  had  assisted 
him  in  obtaining  the  crown.  Osric  had  a  peaceful  reign  of 
eleven  years  ;  and  by  his  death,  in  7:W),  the  crown  devolved  to 
his  cousin,  Ceolulpli,  the  patron  of  the  venerable  Bede.  In 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  Ceolulph,  regarding 
the  charms  of  royalty  as  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
cares,  sought  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister,  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfarti,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of 
his  days-  Ceolulph  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  7S7-  Ead- 
bert  ascended  the  throne »  and  immediately  afler  his  corona- 
tion, marched  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Picts.  His  absence 
in  the  north  exposed  his  southern  frontier  to  an  inroad  of  the 
Mercians,  who,  entering  Northumbria,  carried  off  a  consider- 
able booty.  His  successes,  however,  were  more  than  a  com- 
penwtiim  for  his  losses ;  he  enlarged  his  dominions ;  and  afler 
inaintajning  himself  on  the  throne  for  twenty  years,  a  period 
much  longer  than  most  of  his  predeccssorti  had  reigned,  be 
bade  adieu  to  the  cares  and  the  splendour  of  royalty,  and,  as* 
•uming  the  monastic  habit,  retired  to  a  cloister. 

From  this  perioti  the  Northuuibrian  sovereigns  pass  before 
IIS  in  rapid  and  direful  succession  ;  and  the  throne  of  York  ap- 
pears surrounded  with  the  shades  of  deposed  or  murdered  kings* 
Osulph,  the  son  and  successor  of  Eadberl,  was  assassinated 
A*  D.  738,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Moll  on  Edelwaldi 
tliough  not  of  the  royal  blood,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  In 
the  third  year  after  his  accession,  his  dignity  and  his  life  were 
aaaauJted  by  Ojiwiu,  one  of  the  Northumbrian  nobles.  The 
tebel  wai  defeated  and  slain.      But  no  long  interval  elapsed 

before 
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before  Aired,  a  descendant  of  Alaric,*  one  of  the  Htftaral  sent 
of  Ida,  conspired  against  Mollon,  put  him  to  death,  and  seiaed 
the  crown,  A.  D.  765.  Aired  reigned  nine  years ;  but  in  774 
he  was  expelled,  and  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Mollon,  was  chosen 
Icing  in  lus  stead.  This  prince  having  been  raised  to  the  throne 
by  a  fiu^tion,  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  power  by  the  de* 
^atruction  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party.  Three  of  these 
were  put  to  death  for  pretended,  or  at  least  for  very  slight 
crimes.  These  violent  measures,  however,  instead  of  pro« 
ducing  the  expected  effect,  only  hastened  the  designs  of  his  ene** 
mies,  who  erected  the  standard  of  revolt,  defeated  the  royal 
army  in  two  diffinrent  engagements,  and  obliged  Ethelred  to 
seek  refuge  in  some  of  the  neif^iboinrtng  kingdoms.  After  his 
fligitt,  which  took  place  A.  D.  779,  Alfwald,  the  son  of  Osulpb, 
and  gtandsoo  of  Eadbett,  waa  placed  on  the  throne  by  tbe 
victorious  party.  He  reigned  eleven  years  with  ju^tce  and 
moderatiaii ;  but  his  virtues  did  not  preserve  him  from  assassi- 
natkm.  Osredthe  Second,  son  of  King  Aired,  was  next  ad^ 
vanciBd  to  the  regal  dignity,  A.  D.  789,  and  the  foUowing  yett 
was  dcpoaad^  and  confined  in  a  monastery.  The  party  which 
depoaad  OtteA^  recalled  Ethehred,  and  replaced  him  on  the 
throne.  This  prince  had  been,  during  the  space  oi  tea  years, 
a  wandering  exile ;  but  as  adversity,  which  corrects  some  dis- 
positions, only  serves  to  exasperate  the  stubborn,  the  obduracy 
of  Ethehed  seemed  to  be  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by 
his  misfortiines.  He  began  his  new  reign  with  acts  of  cruelty. 
bk  the  fisit  year  of  his  restoration,  he  put  his  predecessor,  the 
4fpoaHI  Osved,  to  death,  and  soon  after  destroyed  Elf  and 
Eiwin,  the  two  sons  of  the  good  King  Aifwald.  His  next 
infMuic  was  to  secure  bis  throne  by  a  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ofi^  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia ;  and  for  that  puq>ase 
he  repudiated  his  legitimate  whc.  But  neither  his  policy  n(}T 
his  crimes  could  prevent  hk  destruction.     In  the  ytur  791-,  the 
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•  Ss^io,  I-  f.  H'j.    S.  iJiivl::     :-':^.  *J'i*  Alr:<*  y^tf  -^   kf^ct.iewt  cf 
Us^lifhifttMifirc,  p.  n. 
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fourth  of  hti  restoration,  Edielred  wm  assassinated.  HU  ad^ 
herents  were  still  powerful  cnongh  to  place  the  crowTi  on  the 
heatl  of  Osbald,  one  of  their  party.  Tlie  opposite  faction, 
however,  soon  gained  tiie  ascendancy;  and^  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-feven  days»  Osbald  was  deposed,  but  found  safely  in  a 
cloister.  Bardulf  was  tke  next  that  was  chosen  to  sway  the 
Northumbrian  sceptre:  but  intestine  divisions  stili  prevailed 
in  the  kingdom.  Eardulf  wiss  supported  on  the  throne 
by  the  party  which  was  then  the  most  powerful ;  but  die 
opposite  faction  constantly  endeavoured  to  regain  its  prepon- 
derancy.  Alcmundp  son  of  Aired,  formerly  king  of  Northutn- 
bria,  who  was  at  its  head,  appeared  so  formidable,  that  EarduU^ 
found  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  him  to  his  own  safety.  His 
death  afforded  the  malcontents  a  pretext  for  rising  in  arms, 
under  Aldric,  one  of  their  chiefs,*  But  this  general  being  de- 
feated and  slain,  his  army  dispersed,  and  the  rebellious  faction 
remained  quiet  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  for  raising  new  commotions.  The  face  of 
tffiiirs,  indeed,  was  quickly  changed.  In  the  year  806,  the 
factions  became  so  powerful  and  turbulent,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  tlie  attacks  of  his  rebellious  lAibjects,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne ;  wlio,  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  Alcuin  informs  us,  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  Nor- 
thumbrians were  a  '<  perfidious  and  perverse  people,  worse 
than  pagans."  f  The  instancea  of  ferocity,  treason,  and  re- 
bellion, which  disfigure  tlie  annals  of  this  northern  kingdom, 
form,  indeed,  one  of  tiie  most  disgusting  pictures  that  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  age  or  country.  Within  the  short 
space  of  fifty  years,  eight  kings  had  been  successively  hurled 
from  the  blood-stained  throne  of  York,  by  expulsion  or  assassin 
nation;  a  spectacle  of  royal  infelicity  that  might  well  excite  the 

indignant 

*  It  vsAi  at  ilii«  p«  Kod  that  Duk<  Wad  a,  from  whom  Wiiide's  Causeway, 
alTMifty  mcntionedi  look  lu  namt',  iji  siippojicii  to  hAve  been  amon^  tli» 
tfbdt 

t  •*  Frrfideii  tt  pert ertsm  pejurear  pigsiDis/'    Akrin  ap,  Mfllms.  t6* 
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ittdignant  feelings  of  Charlemagne.  On  the  flight  of  Eardulf, 
AliWald  the  Second^  who  had  driven  him  from  his  throne,  un* 
derlook  to  sway  the  dangerous  sceptre  of  Northumbria.  The 
short  duration  of  his  life  did  not  allow  much  time  to  the  opera<* 
tiens  d  fiu^taon ;  and,  perhaps,  from  this  cause  alone  he  de- 
scended in  peace  to  the  tomb.*  He  reigned  about  two  years  i 
•ad  his  dentil,  A.  D.  610^  left  the  crown  to  Eanred,  in  whose 
reign  the  Angb-Sazon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  ceased  to  be 
mdependent. 

Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  had,  in  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  wars  of  the  Franks,  imbibed  a  degree  of 
p^tical  and  military  knowledge  which  rendered  liiro  superior 
to  every  Anglo-Saxon  competitor ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
difisMns  that  agitated  the  heptarchy,  compelled  the  diflEerent 
kix^dons  to  acknowledge  the  predominancy  of  his  sceptre. 
Of  all  these  Northumbria  was  the  last  that  resigned  its  inde* 
pendenoe.  In  the  year  827,  Egbert  advanced  firom  the  con* 
^jnest  of  Merda  to  Ihat  of  Northumbria*  This  region  of  civii 
•discoid  was  ill  prepared  to  resist  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
icing  of  Wessex,  who  could  now  command  aU  the  rest  of  £ng» 
4«nd  So  march  under  his  banners.  The  Northumbrian  king 
was  only  a  pageant  of  state,  supported  by  a  faction  that  reigned 
in  his  name,  and  the  people  were  ^lit  into  parties.  When, 
therefore,  the  army  of  Egbert  approached,  Eanfrid  and  his 
c^urt  perceiving  the  exhausted  and  turbulent  state  of  the  king^ 
dom,  felt  and  obeyed  the  imperious  necessity  of  submission ; 
and  without  attempting  to  decide  the  question  by  arms,  ac- 
cepted the  same  terms  that  had  been  granted  to  East  Anglia 
and  Mercia.  In  consequence  of  this  i^eement  Northumbria 
stiU  remmned  a  distinct  but  tributary  kingdom ;  and  ir(m  thafL 
period  its  kings  were  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Wessex. 

D  8  The 

*  There  »  a  difference  ob«er?ab1e  between  die  chronology  of  Rapin 
'andthatof  Ttamer.    The  latter  places  the  expniston  ofEatdulfki  806, 
sad  says,  that  Northnmbeitend  was  two  years  witiiottt  a  kiof.    Com- 
psre  Tamer's  Hist  Aog.-Sax.  I.  p.  189.  with  Rapin,  I.  p.  &S. 


The  authority  reserved  by  Egbert  over  the  kmgdonis  of  Easi 
Ang1ia»  Mercia,  and  Northximbria,  was  «oan  weakened  by  the 

Danish  invasions.  The  year  787  is  marked  in  our  chroniclei 
as  ffie  era  of  the  first  appearance  of  thoBe  northern  pirates  on 
I  he  Engliph  coasts.  At  that  time  their  squadrons  were  small, 
tht'ir  forces  were  feeble,  and  their  expeditions  desultory,  having 
no  other  object  than  plundur.  Their  invasions  gradually  b^  _ 
came  more  frequent  and  formidable :  and  while  the  kings  of  ■ 
Wesacx,  succes!*ors  of  Egbert,  were  fully  employed  in  defend- 
ing their  own  dominions,  they  could  only  maintain  a  precarious  ■ 
sovereignty  over  the  trihuiary  kingdoms.  I'he  Northumbrians  f 
being  the  most  remote  from  Wessex,  at  length  recovered  their 
hidepcndcnce.  Osbert  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  York  ;  and 
the  party  spirit  which  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  agitated 
the  kingdom^  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the  demon  of 
discord  again  raided  liis  head»  and  plunged  the  country  into  an 
abyss  of  irremediable  calamity-  The  licentious  t^Tanny  of 
Osbert  is,  by  most  historians,  assigned  as  the  cause  which  re* 
vived  the  factions  and  rekindled  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  North- 
umbrian It  is  said,  that  this  prince  returning  one  day  firom 
hunting,  called  at  the  house  of  an  carl,  named  Bruern  Bro- 
eard,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  violated,  by  force,  the 
chastity  of  the  countess,  his  wife.  It  is  further  added^  that 
Bruern  being  informed  by  his  lady  of  the  circumstance,  excited 
a  revolt  of  the  Bemicians,  who,  declaring  Osbert  unworthy  to 
govern  them,  elected  another  king,  named  Ella.  Thus  waa 
Northumbria  again  divided  between  two  kings  and  two  factionSi 
mutually  exerting  themselves  for  each  other^s  destruction* 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  this  story  of 
rt>yal  Ucentiousness,  it  is  certain  that  Ella  assumed  the  sceptre 
of  Bernicia  white  Osbert  still  reigned  in  Deira ;  and  though 
they  endeavoured  to  decide  the  contest  by  arms,  the  equality 
of  tlwir  forces  preventing  the  scale  from  turning  to  either  side, 
the  t^o  kings  muintained  themselves  on  their  respective  thrones. 
It  is  said  that  Bruern,  not  thinking  his  revenge  complete  with- 
out 
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f>ul  tibe  utter  rum  of  Otbert,  went  to  Denmtrk,  anS  solicited 
the  Danish  king  to  invade  Northun^ria,  which  he  represented 
as  an  easy  conquest,  being  divided  by  factions  and  exhausted 
by  ctril  wars.  The  story,  however,  although  it  contains  nothing 
in^robaUe,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  nor  is  there  any  ne^ 
c€8nty  to  seek  for  such  a  cause  of  the  Danish  invasions,  which 
became  daify  more  frequent,  and  required  no  other  stimutos 
than  the  aatufal  propensity  for  pillage  and  devastation,  which  in 
that  age  characterised  the  nations  of  the  north.  Another  story 
is  rdated  of  a  Danish  chief,  named  Lothbroc  or  Lodbrog,  who 
being  alone  in  a  small  boat,  was  driven  by  a  storm  from  the 
coast  of  Denmark,  and,  after  a  dangerous  navigation,  thrown 
ariiora  in  die  territory  of  East  Anglia.  According  to  the  ac- 
emmts  of  historiam,  he  was  conducted  to  the  court  of  Edmund, 
king  of  the  East  An^es,  who  hearing  his  story,  entertained 
him  in  an  hospitable  and  generous  manner.  Lodbrog  being  an 
accomplished  sportsman  was  associated  with  the  king's  hunts- 
man,  and  becameihi  conspicuous  for  his  dexterity  as  to  obtaip 
a  distingdriied  place  in  the  royal  fovour.  The  huntsman,  to 
whom  historians  give  the  name  of  Bern,  growing  jealous  of  this 
ftvoured  stranger,  took  the  opportuni^  of  drawing  him  into  a 
'thicket,  where  he  murdered  him  and  hid  the  body.  The  king 
enquiring  for  Lodbrog  was  told  by  Bern  that  he  had  lost  him  in 
the  wood,  and  had  not  seen  him  since.  Some  days  afterwards 
^Lodbrog's  dog^  half  starved,  came  to  the  palace,  and  being 
fed,  went  away*  The  dog  repeating  this  several  times  the 
king's  servants  followed  him,  and  were  brought  to  a  sight  of 
the  corpse.  Bern  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  murder ; 
and  the  sentence  passed  on  him  by  the  king  was,  that  he  should 
be  put  into  Lodbrog's  boat,  and  without  tackling  or  provision 
committed  tp  the  mercy  of  the  seas.  The  boat,  as  if  it  had 
known  the  way  back,  was  thrown  upon  the  Danish  coast,  and 
being  kiown^  Bern  was  apprehended  and  examined  concerning 
the  fata  of  Lodbrog.  In  order  to  exculpate  himself,  or  to 
draw  the  vengeance  of  Denmark  on  Edmund,  he  told  the 

D  4*  Danes, 
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Dunes,  that  Lodbrog  having  been  cast  on  sltare  in  East  Anghi^, 
had,  by  the  king*s  coniniand*  been  thrown  into  a  pit  and  stung 
to  death  by  serpents.*  This  accident  happening  immediately 
belbre  the  iirrival  of  the  Northumbrian  earl,  who  came  to  so* 
licit  assistance  from  Denmark,  in  order  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
Osberty  his  request  was  readily  granted ;  and  In  guar  and  Ubba, 
the  two  sons  of  Lodbrog,  sailed  for  East  Angiia  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet  and  army,  but  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
coaat4^  of  Northumbriu. 

These  facts  have  been  stated  ag  the  springs  of  that  bloody 
and  destructive  revolution,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
centur},  took  place  in  Northurabria,  and  spread  its  direful 
effects  over  all  England.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  story  of 
Lodbrog,  as  here  related,  is  replete  with  too  many  extraordinary 
coincidences,  and  wears,  on  Uie  whole,  too  romantic  an  aspect  to 
inspire  implicit  belief,  and  that  the  dark  and  confused  accounts 
of  our  ancient  historians  have  been  copied  by  modern  com- 
pilers. We  shall  therefore  prefer  the  sober  narrative  of  ibe 
historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian,  as  well  as  of  the  English 
writers,  has  reduced  the  annals  of  these  times  of  sanguinary 
contusion  to  a  degree  of  consistency  sufficient  to  determine  the 
outlines,  at  leatit,  of  those  direful  but  interesting  events. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  north  in  these  times  w*as  remark- 
able for  two  peculiarities  which  were  fitted  to  produce  an  age 
of  piratical  depredation.  These  were,  the  numerous  petty  kings 
who  ruled  in  its  various  regions,  and  the  sea  kings  who  swarmed 
on  the  ocean.  "  It  was  a  law  or  custom  o£  the  north,  that  one 
of  the  male  children  should  be  selected  to  remain  at  home  to 
inherit  the  government ;  the  rest  were  exiled  to  tlie  ocean,  to 

wield 

•  The  hM-^rian*  who  irlate  thi*  itor>-,  fjivf  it  ai  tlit  rea«on  of  the  bir- 
barDiis  mnnler  rf  St.  Ecimund  hy  the  Daww,  in  the  year  870.  But  it 
appears,  that  ultJimi^h  the  Daiii>h  armament  fir»t  appeared  on  the  tout 
of  East  Angiia,  ao  bo«ti]iirf  i  tfiok  place  on  either  udc  till  after  the  ro«« 
quest  «f  Nortimmbria.    Tumcr'a  HUl.  Angl,  Sax.  I.  pp.  525,  ?35,  «36,  &c* 
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wield  didr  sceptres  amidst  the  turbulent  waves*  The  consent  of 
the  Doithern  societies  entitled  all  men  of  royal  descent,  who 
asBomed  piracy  as  a  profession,  to  enjoy  the  name  of  kings, 
though  they  possessed  no  territory.  Hence  the  sea  kings  were 
kmsmen  of  the  land  sovereigns.  While  the  eldest  ascended  the 
.paternal  throne,  the  rest  of  the  family  hastened,  like  petty  Nep- 
tunes,  to  establish  their  kingdoms  in  the  waves ;  and  if  any  of 
the  land  kings  were  expelled  from  their  inheritance  by  others, 
they  also  sought  a  continuance  of  their  dignity  on  the  ocean. 
When  the  younger  branches  of  a  reigning  dynasty  were  about 
to  become  sea  kings,  the  ships  and  their  requisite  equipments 
were  furnished  a^  a  patrimonial  right,  and  perhaps  as  a  political 
convenience.''  From  the  numerous  cotemporary  princes  that 
reigiied  in  the  different  districts  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark, 
the  ocean  swarmed  with  sea  kings,  and  the  mischief  which  they 
did  on  the  coasts  of  the  more  civilized  countries  of  Europe  was 
incalculable.  ^  The  sea  kings  had  the  name  of  honour ;  but 
they  were  only  a  portion  of  those  pirates  who,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
•  tuiy,  covered  the  ocean.  Not  only  the  children  of  the  kings, 
but  every  man  of  importance  equipped  ships,  and  roamed 
about  the  seas  to  acquire  property  by  force.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  the  sons  of  the  great  were  in  action  under  military 
tutors.  Piracy  was  not  only  the  most  honourable  occupation, 
but  the  best  harvest  of  wealth ;  it  was  not  only  consecrated  to 
public  emulation,  by  the  illustrious  who  pursued  it,  but  no  one 
was  esteemed  noble,  no  one  was  reqpected,  who  did  not  return 
in  the  winter  with  ships  laden  with  booty.'**  Even  the  land 
kings  were  addicted  to  piracy:  it  was  their  general  employment 
in  the  summer  m<mths*  Hence  all  the  habits,  all  the  feelings, . 
all  the  ideas  of  these  people  were  ferocious,  and  the  sea  kings 
of  the  north  were  a  set  of  beings  whom  Eur<^  regarded  with 
horror. 

Bagnar  Lodbr(>g  was  one  of  this  dreadful  race.    Thiswarrioc, 

whose 

«  Tifk  Toroei^  view  of  the  political  stMe  of  the  North.    Hbt.  Ai«,. 
isk.  Vol.  I.  book  5,  chap.  1,  S,  ^c. 
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whose  death  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on  England,  is  so  near 
that  point  in  northern  antiquities  where  the  h'ght  of  history 
begins  to  mingle  with  the  darknes  of  fabulous  tradition,  that 
though  his  existence  is  unquestionable,  his  "  definite  form  and 
destinct  features  cannot  be  traced." 

Our  author  only  observes,  that  facts  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, attest  that  he  ruled  in  the  Danish  isle^  ;  that  he  passed 
his  life  in  the  most  active  piracy ;  that  his  children  followed  his 
example ;  that  he  perished  in  Northumbria,  and  that  Ella,  who 
reigned  in  Rernicia,  from  A.  D.  862,  to  A.  D.  867,  was  the 
author  of  his  destruction.  His  reputed  quida,  or  death-song, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  horrible  states  of  society  in  which  the  human  species 
has  lived,  celebrates  the  depredations  of  Ragnar  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Orknep,  in  Northumbria,  in  the  Hebrides, 
Ireland,  and  Anglesea,  besides  other  visitations  in  different 
countries ;  and  the  Prankish  chronicles  mention  two  invasions 
of  France,  one  by  Biom  Ironside,  the  son  of  Ragnar,  in  the 
year  843,  and  the  other  by  Ragnar  himself,  in  845,  when  he 
sailed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  eve 
of  the  paschal  solemnity.  Before  his  time  the  sea  kings  had 
seldom  extended  their  depredations  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Baltic ;  but  when  he  had  crossed  new  oceans,  and  tihrown  the 
beam  of  glory  round  his  course,  adventurers  swarmed  on  every 
coast,  eager  to  trace  his  way.  New  heroes  appeared  every 
year,  and  the  seas  were  covered  with  ever-succeeding  fleets  of 
those  greedy  and  ruthless  barbarians. 

Ragnar  having  constructed  two  ships  of  a  larger  size  than 
any  ever  used  before  by  the  Danish  and  Scandinavian  pirates, 
selected  England  for  the  theatre  of  his  depredations.  But 
whether  these  vessels  were  two  large  for  the  ignorant  navigation 
of  that  period,  or  it  happened  through  stress  of  weather,  they 
were  wrecked  on  the  Northumbrian  coast.  Thrown  on  a  hostile 
shore,  without  the  means  of  return,  Ragnar  moved  forward  to 
plunder  and  ravage,  regardless  of  his  fate,  although  he  could  not 

be 
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be  ignorant  that  bis  small  band  would  soon  be  confronted  by 
luperior  strength.  Ella,  one  of  the  rival  kings  of  Northumbrian 
narched  with  his  whole  force  against  the  fearless  invader ;  and 
a  fierce,  though  unequal  ccmflict  ensued.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  Ragnar  waved  his  spear,  which  his  quida  calls  **  dire  de- 
vastations harbinger.'*  After  seeing  most  of  his  foUowers  fall 
around  him,  he  was  at  length  overpowered  and  made  prisoner. 
He  had  immolated  hecatombs  of  the  human  species ;  and  if  the 
death  ci  one  man  could  atone  for  the  destruction  of  thousands, 
his  torments  might  have  expiated  his  crimes.  He  was  doomed 
bjr  Ella  to  perish  with  lingering  pain,  in  a  dungeon,  stung  by 
venoaoooB  snakes.  • 

Tlius  Ri^jnar  Lodbrog  perished.     His  life  had  disturbed  the 
world,  and  his  death  was  a  fruitful  source  of  calamity.     His  fate 
exdtcd  the  indignant  fedings  of  his  sons ;  their  grief  assumed 
the  most  vindictive  form.    They  determined  on  the  most  un- 
bounded retaliation,  and  they  collected  numerous  hosts  for  that 
purpose.    "  Federated  bands  of  warriors,  inflamed  with  fierce 
and  determined  hatred  against  the  king  who  had  destroyed 
their   fimronrite  hero,  assembled  firom  every  region.     Jutes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Frisians,  and  other  nations,  joined 
in  the  expedition.    Eight  kings  and  jarls,  the  children,  the  re- 
lations, and  the  associates  of  Ragnar  were  with  it."    Such  a 
force  had  never  before  sailed  from  Denmark.    The  invaders 
were  in  diferent  bands,  but  Inguar  and  Ubba,  two  of  the  sons 
of  Ragnar,  had  the  command  of  the  whole  armament.    Whether 
accident  or  design  directed  their  course  to  East  Anglia  is  un- 
certain, but  their  first  landing  was  on  that  coast;  and  they 
derived  from  it  great  benefit.    They  attempted  no  hostility,  and 
they  procured  a  supply  of  horses  from  the  king,  who  wished  to 
keep  on  fiur  terms  with  these  formidable  visitors,  and  to  see  the 
collected  storm  fidl  on  some  other  part  of  the  country.*    During 
te  winter  they  remained  peaceably  in  their  camp,  collecting 
fforiskms  and  uniting  their  barbarian  bands.    Early  in  the 

sprmg 
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faring  of  S67  thty  broke  up  their  camp,  and  sailing  for  the 
Yorkshire  coasts  entered  the  Humber. 

When  the  Danish  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  the  sang ut nary 
drama  of  civil  war  was  acting  in  Northumbria ;  and  that  turbu- 
lent kingdom^  almost  ever  the  theatre  of  secret  conspiracy  or 
open  rebellion,  was  ill  prepared  to  resist  so  formidable  an  inva- 
sion* The  two  rival  kings,  Osbert  and  EUa,  intent  on  each 
others  destruction,  were  regardless  of  the  storm  which  was 
coming  to  sweep  them  both  away,  and  transfer  to  foreign  bar- 
barianB  the  crown  for  which  they  contended.  The  Danes 
landed  their  forces,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition,  ravaged 
Holderne&s,  and  massacred  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Advancing  with 
insatiable  avidity  and  ruthless  vengeance,  they  destroyed  with 
fire  and  sword  all  the  country  near  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Humber*  The  two  Northumbrian  usurpers  at  length  tardily 
sheathed  the  sword  of  contending  ambition,  and  Osbert  collected 
an  army  at  York,  to  repel  the  invaders*  According  to  the 
narrative  of  Rapin,  supported  by  Brompton  and  Malmsbury, 
Osberl,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  Ella,  Uiough  an  enemy,  for 
his  assistance*  Ella,  conscious  of  his  cruel  treatment  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  his  son8»  willingly 
acceded  to  Osbert's  proposal  of  suspending  their  mutual  ho«tUi^ 
ties,  and  joining  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  proceeded  with  all  possible  expedition  to  bring 
him  a  powerful  reinforcement*  **  If,  says  Rapin,  Osbert  could 
have  resolved  to  remain  in  York  till  Ella's  arrival,  who  was  upon 
the  march,  he  would  doubtless  have  embarrassed  the  king  of 
Denmark,*  who,  by  that  means,  would  have  been  forced  to 
oppose  the  enemy  in  two  places  at  once.  But  his  great  courage 
would  not  sufler  him  to  take  so  g#od  a  resolution.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  regret  that  he  saw  himself  constrained  to  have  recourse 
to  his  enemy,  or  it  may  be,  he  was  afraid  of  some  treachery. 
However  this  may  be,  without  expecting  Elk's  approach,  he 
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fiailied  out  of  York,  and  attacked  the  Danes  8o  vigorously  ibal 
they  could  hardly  stand  the  shock,  and  were  near  being  put  in 
disorder.  But  their  obstinate  resistance  having  at  length  cooled 
the  ardour  of  their  enemies,  they  pressed  them  in  their  tum^ 
and  coB^Ued  them  to  retire  in  confusion  into  the  town. 
Osbert  enraged  to  see  a  certain  victory,  as  he  thought,  snatdied 
out  of  his  hands,  \ised  his  utmost  endeavours  to  rally  his  troops^ 
but  was  slain  in  the  retreat,  with  abundance  -of  his  men.  This 
victory  having  opened  the  gates  of  York  to  the  Danes,  they 
entered  the  city  to  refresh  themselves,  whilst  Ella  was  advandng 
ia  hopes  of  repairing  the  loss  occasioned  by  Osbert's  precipita* 
tion*  Ivar  having  just  triumphed  over  one  of  the  kings,  and 
not  bdieving  the  other  to  be  more  formidable,  marched  out  of 
York,  Kod  gave  him  battle.  This  action  was  not  leii  bloody 
than  the  first,  nor  less  £ital  to  the  English ;  Ella  lost  his  life, 
and  his  army  was  entirely  routed.  Some  wy  this  prmce  was  not 
akin  in  the  battle,  but  being  taken  prisoner,  Ivar  ordered  hifls 
to  be  flayed  alive,;  in  revenge  for  his  fitther's  death."  His  death 
was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  in 
the  tone  of  Broinpton,  was  called  EUas'  Croft.* 

The  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  given  a  somewhat 
different  account,  founded  on  an  elaborate  examination  both  of 
the  Scandinavian  and  the  English  writers.  After  mentioning 
that  the  Danes  passed  the  winter  in  their  camp,  in  East  Anglia, 
he  sqrs,  **  In  the  next  spring,  867,  the  invaders  roused  from 
their  useful  repose  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.  The  metro- 
p(rfis  was  their  first  object,  and  on  the  first  of  March  it  jrielded 
to  Uieir  attack.  Devastation  followed  their  footsteps :  they  ex* 
tended  their  divisions  to  the  Tyne,  but  without  passing  it  re- 
turned to  York.  Od>ert  and  Ella  having  completed  their  pact^ 
fication,  moved  forwards,  accompanied  with  eight  of  their  earls, 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  assaulted  the  northmen  near  York. 
T^  Danes,  surprised  by  the  attack,  fled  into  the  city.  The 
English  pursued  with^  the  eagerness  of  anticipated  victory, 
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broke  down  the  alight  walls,  and  entered,  conflicting  proinis-' 
cuously  with  their  enemies  ;  but  having  abandoned  the  great 
advantage  of  superior  discipline,  the  English  rushed  only  to 
destructioiu*  No  nation  could  hope  to  excel  the  northmen  in 
personal  intrepidity  or  mantml  dexterity :  from  their  childhood 
they  were  exercised  in  single  combat  and  disorderly  warfare : 
the  disunited  Northumbriani  were  therefore  cut  down  with  irre* 
medjable  slaughter.  O^ibert  and  Ella,  their  chiefsy  and  most  oC 
their  array  perished.  The  sons  of  llagnar  inflicted  a  cruel  and 
inhiiman  retaliation  on  Ella,  for  their  fiither's  sufferings*  They 
divided  his  back,  spread  his  ribs  ittto  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and 
agonized  his  lacerated  fleiib  by  the  addition  of  the  saline  stimu- 
lus." It  raay  here  be  observed,  that  the  differences  found  in  the 
accounts  of  our  historians,  relate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
attending  the  arrival  of  Eagnar  Lodbrog  in  England^  the  causes 
which  produced  his  fatal  cata^^trophe,  and  to  the  manner  in 
whick  the  two  North umbriiin  kings  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  sons.  The  substantial  part,  however,  of  the  c^alamitous, 
but  interesting  history,  is  established  beyond  contradiction  or 
doubt.  It  is  evident  that  Lodbrog  peri&hed  In  Northumbria ; 
that  York,  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  was  captured  and 
totidly  destroyed  by  his  sons ;  that  Osbert  and  Ella  perished, 
either  in  the  same  battle  or  in  two  successive  conflicts  with  the 
Danes ;  and  in  fine,  that  Vorkslitre  was  die  theatre  on  which 
finit  began  to  be  acted  the  horrible  drama  which  extended,  for 
the  space  of  a  century,  its  bloody  scenes  over  all  England. 

This  sanguinary  conflict  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  North* 
umbria,  which  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  now  became  a  Danisfi 
kingdom,  Inguar,  or  Ivar,  established  his  throne  at  York; 
the  city  was  rebuilt  and  colonized  by  his  followers,  and  the 
Danish  sceptre  was  swayed  over  all  tlie  districts  between  the 
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Humber  and  the  Tyne.  From  York  the  overwhelming  torrent 
rolled  southward  with  unabated  fury.  The  Danes  no  longer 
fought  merely  for  plunder,  but  for  dominion.  WhUe  Inguar 
reigned  in  York,  other  bands  devoted  themselves  to  promote 
the  ambitious  views  of  their  chieflains,  who  also  aspired  to  ro3rai 
settlements.  In  the  following  y^ar,  868,  the  northmen  moved 
forward  into  Mercia,  and  established  themselves  in  Nottingham, 
where  they  passed  the  winter.  The  Mercian  king  and  his 
nobles  urgently  solicited  the  aid  of  Ethelred  the  First,  monarch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  with  his  brother,  the  renowned  Alfired, 
and  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions,  marched  to  their  support 
against  the  invaders.  The  Danes  perceiving  the  superiority  of 
the  united  English  army,  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  thus  neither  side  being  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  other,  a  pacification  was  concluded.  If  their 
f^hieftains  aimed  at  dominion,  plunder  was  the  object  of  their 
rapadouB  bands ;  and  in  the  year  869  the  Danes  returned  to 
\ork,  with  a  very  considerable  booty.  The  whole  of  the  Danish 
force  was  concentrated  in  that  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  which  w^as  the 
third  of  their  residence  in  England,  when  several  large  bodies 
of  their  army,  under  different  leaders,  again  quitted  their  York-; 
shire  stations,  and  moved  towards  the  southern  provinces. 

Every  reader  of  English  history  is  acquainted  with  the  dire- 
ful effects  of  that  tremendous  storm  which,  thus  moving  forward 
from  York,  converted  all  England  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  confine  our  narrative  to  the  affairs  which 
particularly  relate  to  this  county.  PVora  the  confused  accounts 
of  those  barbarous  times,  it  appears  that  Inguar  did  not  long 
remain  inactive  at  York  :  his  restless  disposition  prompted  him 
to  extend  his  dominions,  and  to  lead  several  expeditions  in  per- 
son. His  reign  however  was  only  of  short  duration.  According 
to  some  historians  he  died  in  the  year  870,  soon  afler  his  re- 
turn from  the  conquest  of  East  Anglia ;  but  tlie  annab  of  Ulster 
.place  his  death  two  years  later.*     In  the  year  875,  according 
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to  Asserius,*  Yorkshire  and  die  v^hole  kingdom  of  North uTiibriit, 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  Danish  oIKcers ;  but  nothing  is 
now  known  of  their  political  economy  or  their  domegtic  trans-* 
actions,  except  at  certain  intervals  when  their  history  cnmes  in 
contact  with  tliat  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  In  the  year 
878  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  as  well  as  those  of  East-Angh'a, 
acknowledged  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Alfred,  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  monarch ;  and  a  young  man  named  Cfuthred  was  mad& 
king  of  York.f  This  prince  died  in  the  year  SQ^,  and  the  lino 
of  his  successors  is  detailed  in  a  very  confused  and  discordant 
manner.  In  the  year  901  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Edward  tlie 
Elder,  son  and  successor  of  the  great  Alfred,  Ethelwold,  his 
cousin,  attempted  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  hand  ;  and  tlie 
Northumbrian  Danes,  enpousing  the  cause  of  the  rebel  prince, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  placed  him  on 
the  throne  of  York,  J  But  the  Northumbrian  sovereignty, 
though  independent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  except  so 
far  as  related  to  homage,  was  only  a  glaring  title,  generally  fl 
connected  with  «peedy  depmition.  Edward  no  sooner  marched 
towards  their  frontier,  than  the  Danes  abandoned  Ethelwold,  ^ 
who,  after  exercising  piracy  for  sometime  on  the  seas,  was  slain  ^ 
in  battle :  and  about  two  years  afterwards  peace  was  restored 
between  the  Anglo- Danes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

In  the  year  910  the  war  was  again  renewed  between  the  two 
rival  powers,  Edward  ravaged  great  part  of  Nor  thumb  ria.  A 
bloody  battle  w^s  fought ;  the  Danes  were  totally  routed  ;  two 
of  their  kings,  HaJfden  and  Eowils,  brothers  of  the  celebrated 
Ingtiar,  fell,  with  many  of  their  great  officers  and  several  thou- 
«and  of  their  soldiers.  The  issue  of  this  conflict  established  the 
luperiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch  over  his  dangerous 
neighbours ;  and  he  pursued  the  plans  which  the  great  Alfred 
had  devised  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.  As  the  Danes 
possessed  the  north  of  England  from  the  Humber  to  tlie  Tweed* 
he  constructed  fortresses  along  his  frontiers^  Manchester,  Tarn- 
worth » 
*  Aiscr.  Vita  Alfredi.  p.e.  f  Cliron.  Mailros.  p.  145. 
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-wiNrthy  Leicester,  and  Nottingham,  were  military  stationip 
•trongly  fortified,  well  replenished  with  soldiers,  and  commo* 
diously  situated  for  repelling  invasion,  and  confining  within  its 
own  boundaries  the  Danish  power  of  York* 

About  this  period  Northumbria  was  divided  between  three 
Danish  princes.  Sigtryg  and  Nigel,  two  sons  of  Inguar, 
reigned  in  Bemicia,  and  Reginald  sat  on  the  throne  of 
York*  Sigtryg  having  found  means  to  put  his  brother  ta 
death,  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  ruled  all  the  country  beyond 
the  Tyne.  Such  was  the  state  of  Northumbria  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Athelstan  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne,  in  934*  That 
monarch,  the  legitimacy  of  whose  birth  was  disputed,  and 
whose  life  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  been  threatened  by 
a  dangerous  conspiracy,  was  disposed  to  court  the  alliance 
rather  than  encounter  the  enmity  of  the  Anglo-Danes,  while 
his  sceptre  was  precarious  and  his  power  but  imperfectly  es- 
tablished* In  this  view  he  offered  his  sister  to  Sigtryg  in 
marriage,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  christiani^* 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  magnificence*  According  to  Maknsbury,  Sigtryg  repu- 
diated his  wife,  and  relapsed  into  idolatry.  This  account,  how- 
ever, is  not  well  authenticated ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Sigtryg 
did  not  live  more  than  one  year  after  his  marriage  witli  the 
fister  of  Athelstan.*  He  left,  by  a  former  wife,  two  sons, 
' Anlaff  and  Godfrid ;  and  the  defective  historians  of  those  times 
liave  not  developed  the  reasons  that  induced  Athelstan  to  de- 
prive these  princes  of  their  paternal  dominions.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  no  sooner  heard  of  Sigtryg's  death,  than  he 
marched  an  army  into  Northunlbria  with  such  expedition  that 
Anlaff  and  Godftid,  witli  Reginald,  the  Danish  king  of  York, 
liad  scarcely  time  to  escape.  Anlaff  fled  into  Ireland ;  Godfrid 
took  reftige  in  Scotland ;  respecting  the  fate  of  Reginald  history 
is  •ilent.f  After  their  flight  Athelstan  made  himself  master  of 
all  Northumbria,  except  the  castle  of  York,  which  was  exceed- 
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iflfjtf  ftrong,  and  well  garrieoned  with  Danish  troops.     Tli 
tctng  of  Scotland  having,  at  the  solkttation  of  Athelstan^  i 
to  deliver  up  Godfrid,  tlie  Danish  prince  made  hm  escape;  < 
after  a  fruitless  nttenipt  on  tlie  city  of  York,  took  to  the  i 
and  for  some  time  followed  the  occu|)ation  of  piracy.    It  is  aaid, 
that  he  aflor^Tirds  surrendered  himself  to  Athebtan,  who  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  allowed  liloi  a  libenil  maintenance ;  but 
tliat  in  consequence  of  some  di^gn^t,  or  tll*grounded  suspicion, 
he  again  withdrew,  and  w:is  heard  of  no  more. 

Arilaft',  however,  being  a  man  of  abilities  and  exertion,  took! 
the  mostBcttvtf  measures  for  recovering  hr^  paternal  iuheritancek.1 
He  drew  over  to  his  Interest  the  different  diicftains  of  ireittodt 
and  Wales,  who  were  jealous  of  Athcl«tan*8  power,  and  Con* 
stantine,  king  of  Scotland,  whom  luaxiuis  of  policy  induced  to 
desire  the  restoration  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  which 
served  as  a  barrier  between  his  dominions  and  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Thus  a  potent  confederacy  was  formed,  and  the 
united  mass  of  it«  power  was  augmented  by  hordes  of  martkl 
adventurers  from  Norway  and  tlie  Dalfic,  AnlafF  opened  the 
direful  drama,  by  entering  the  Ilumbcr  with  a  fleet  of  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  ships,  maimed  with  a  numerous  crowd  of 
warriors.  The  hostile  force  being  disembarked,  the  Angh 
Saxons  abandoned  the  stations  that  were  weakly  fortified  ; 
the  stronger  fortresses  being  well  garrisoned,  resisted  tlie  attaote  ^ 
of  the  invaders,  and  thus  gave  Atiielstan  time  to  prepare  for  the 
contest*  Both  sides  hoving  concentrated  their  force,  a  decisive 
and  sanguinary  conrtict  took  place;  the  confederates  were 
totally  defeated;  Constanttnc,  king  of  Scotland,^  six  Wdah 
and  Irish  kings,  with  twelve  of  their  earls  and  general  ofHcerSy 
and  an  incredible  number  of  their  soldiers  fell  on  tlie  field  of  ^ 
battle.  AnJaif,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  esoapo,  udfl 
again  took  refuge  in  Ireland.  Tliis  important  battle  was  fought 
A.  D.  934,  and  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  conflicts  that  had 
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*  T^Ir  Turoei'  lliinkA  it  was  not  ConsratilTDf  ^  but  liii  son,  tliat  fcQ  in  this 
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^er  tAken  place  between  the  Danes  and  the  A^glo-Saxonsi^ 
Hie  scene  of  action  is  by  Rapin  called  Brunanburgh ;  but 
different  imters,  as  Ethelwerd^  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Malms* 
bury,  give  it  different  names ;  and  no  historical  or  antiquarian 
refiearcb  has  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  its  position.f  But  it  is 
IDertaia  that  the  issue  of  the  contest  left  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monardi  master  of  all  Northumbria,  which  he  held  in  subjectioil 
by  numerous  garrisons,  as  the  population  was  chiefly  Danish ; 
and  he  totally  destroyed  the  castle  of  York.  Some  time  after"* 
wards  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  being  expelled  by  his  subjects^ 
;kra8  graciously  received  by  Athelstan,  and  placed  in  Northum- 
bria  to  reign,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown.  Eric  em^ 
braced  Christianity,  and  fixed  his  habitation  at  York,;]:  which 
again  became  a  royal  residence. 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan,  Anlaff  renewed  his  efforts  for  A^ 
4n'own  of  Northumbria.  Having  obtained  assistance  from  Olau0> 
•king  of  Norway,  he  once  more  entqi'ed  tb^  country ;  and  appear* 
ing  before  York,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  by  the  citizenSi 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  example  of  the 
metropolis  was  followed  by  most  of  the  other  towns,  the  English 
garrisons  being  either  expelled  or  cu^  in  pieces  by  the  inhabi* 
tants,  who  were  in  general  of  the  Danish  race.  Anlaff^  having 
.thus  become  master  of  Northumbria,  resolved  to  extend  his 
conquests,  and  entering  Mercia,  was  joined  by  the  Danes  of 
4faat  country,  who  aided  him  in  reducing  several  fortred9es« 
Edmund,  the  successor  of  Athelstan,  who  then  swayed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  aceptre,  collected  h\&  forces  and  marched  against 
the  enemy.  The  ^hostile  ahnies  met  near  Chester,  where  a 
-battle  was  fought,  in  which  neither  could  boast  of  any  consider-^ 
^le  advantage ;  the  archbi$hops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who 
were  with  'the  two  anjciies,  interposed^  to  prevent  the  further 

£2  effuaioa 

•  Vlde-fngiilpli,  p.  37.    Efhehrerd,  p.  848. 
t  Turner's  Hist.  Anglo^ax.  I.  p.  547,  note  35. 

t  *'  Jorvik  nbi  sedem  olim  babnisse  femntor  Lodbroki  filii*    Snortt • 
Ap«  TBtn.  'Histtf  Aa§f%U4'l,  pi  S6f4 
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eilusioii  of  blood ;  and  a  p«acc  wvls  concluded,  on  terms  er^ 
Ueroely  advantageous  to  Anlaff,  who  was  by  this  treaty  coo- 
Ermed  in  the  throne  of  Northumbria,  with  a  greater  extent  of 
terrilor)^  than  his  father  had  ever  possessed. 

This  revolution  took  place  about  A.  D.  9^%  and  from  thai 
period,  till  the  total  extinction  of  the  Northumbrian  power, 
including  a  space  of  ten  years,  the  history  of  this  county  is 
involved  in  chaotic  confusion.  Some  writers  say  that  AnlafT 
(lied  tJie  year  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  others  assert  thai 
he  lived  to  a  much  later  period.*  According  to  Raptn,  the 
Northumbrians  revolted  against  him,  and  placed  hb?  nephew, 
Reginald ,  on  the  throne  of  York.  A  civil  war  ensuing,  Edmund 
marched  into  Northumbria,  obliged  the  two  kings  to  conclude  a 
peace,  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
paramount  sovereign.  Aher  his  departure  they  resumed  their 
arms,  but  Edmundj  suddenly  marching  against  them,  compelled 
them  both  to  fly,  and  incorporated  Northumbria  with  his  other 
dominions. 

The  history  of  Eric,  whom  Athelstan,  according  to  the 
northern  writers  quoted  by  Turner,  made  king  of  Northumbria, 
is  not  less  obscure :  it  seems  that  he  was  expelled  by  Anlaif's 
invaBion,  Turner  says  that  he  employed  himself  for  some  time 
in  piracy,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  a  number  of  sea  kings:, 
who  joined  their  forces  to  aid  his  f(>riunes ;  and  all  historians 
agree  tliat  the  Northumbrians  received  him  a^n  as  their  sove- 
reign. Eapin  places  this  event  in  the  year  950 ;  but  seems 
Ignorant  of  the  orgin  of  Eric,  of  his  previous  reign  at  York,  and 
of  hii  expulsion,  and  introduces  him  as  a  new  personage.  He 
also  speaks  of  Anlaff  as  still  living,  and  again  expelled  by  his  tur- 
bulent subjects.  He  says  that  the  people  of  Northumbria  being 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  adhering  to  Eric,  the  other  to 
Anlaff,  Edred,  the  successor  of  Edmund,  who  then  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  seized  so  favourcibic  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  tliem  under  his  yoke.     He  marched  a 

numerous 

•  Cmvipsre  Rapto,  I,  p.  lOf ,  103,  and  104,  wilhTanipr,  h  p,  56d,  36*^,  &c. 
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Tiumerous  anny  against  them ;  but  appeased  by  their  submission, 
he  peroutted  Eric  to  reign,  under  the  cooditjon  of  paying  him 
tribute,  and  ackooH  Tedgiiig  his  paramount  sovereignty.  He  then 
departed  from  York,  and  moved  southward  with  his  army*  But 
while  he  marched  forward  in  a  careteas  manner,  and  unappreheo# 
Bjve  of  danger  firom  a  people  to  whom  he  had  been  so  indulgent, 
the  Northumbrians  fiailied  out  from  York  in  great  numbers,  and 
overtaking  him  at  Castleford^*  attacked  liis  rear  with  such  im- 
pefuo^icyp  that  had  not  Edred  displayed,  in  this  critical  juncture, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  valour,  conduct,  and  resolution,  his 
whole  artny  must  have  been  cut  in  pieces.  The  Anglo-Suiton 
monarch,  justly  enraged  at  this  act  of  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
BtanUy  marched  back  to  the  gates  of  York.  His  approach 
iccited  universal  consternation  :  the  Nortliumbriam  saw  tliem* 

^BeJves  unable  to  resist  his  arms,  and  they  dreaded  t^*e  effects  of 
his  vengeance.  In  such  a  situation,  submission  alone  could 
preserve  them  from  ruin.  Obeying  the  dictates  of  imperious 
necessity,  they  surrendered  themselves  to  his  mercy.  Edred 
received  their  submission,  and  incorporated  their  kingdom  with 
be  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  Rapin  states,  that  the  North um« 
brians  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Eric,  and  put  Amac,  the 
son  of  Anlaff,  to  death ;  but  he  does  not  say  what  became  after- 
wards either  of  Eric  or  AnIaE  Turner,  who,  as  already  ob- 
served,  places  the  death  of  Anlaff  about  a  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  him  and  Edmimd,  saysi 
on  the  authority  of  Snorre,  the  Icelandic  writer,  tliat  Eric, 
with  five  other  kings,  among  whom  he  names  Gothorm,  and  his 
sons  Ivar  and  Harekr,  probably  sea  kings,  peiished  in  battle 
against  Edred.  But  the  confusion  and  contradiction  that  pre* 
vail  among  historians  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  from  the  time  of  its  subjugation  by  Athelstan,  in  the 
year  9S4,  to  ite  final  subversion  by  Edred,  in  951,  baffle  all  the 

[efforts  of  modern  investigation.     And,  indeed^  ft-om  the  time  of 
be  arrival  of  Inguar  and  Ubba,  our  writers  are  but  imperfectly 

E  3  acquainted 

*  On  tbe  river  Aire^  near  Poutefi^ct. 


I  mA  MaHliiimbria&  Itistory.  A  succeseion  of  bar- 
is  kooi^^  to  us  only  by  casual  tnttmation  ;  and 
who  during  the  space  of  fourt^core  years  sat 
^^iM  ihMi0#f  York,  appear  in  their  ret^t  of  obscurity,  like  the 
^it/mt^  fefff  t  lU  the  last  refraction  of  the  departed  sun ; — «re 
^^IgM  ^oly  a  dark  mass  of  gloom  in  which  we  can  trace  no 
0tftt%  ttid  can  scarcely  distinguish  individuals. 

But  whaterer  disagreement  may  be  found  among  historians  in 
fipiiti  to  particular  facts  and  personages,  it  is  certain  that  at 
%ht  period  now  under  consideration,  York  was  for  ever  divested 
of  its  regal  honours,  Edred  reduced  Northumbria  to  a  pro* 
vinc«  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarcliy,  and  made  Earl  Osulf  its 
first  governor.*  The  inhabitants,  go\':erned  by  English  earls, 
and  overawed  by  strong  garrisons,  could  no  longer  aspire  to 
independence*  From  that  important  era  the  history  of  York* 
ahire  is  bleniletl  with,  or  rather  involved  in  that  of  the  English 
monarchy,  although  at  ditterent  intervals  of  time  we  meet  with 
important  transactions  of  which  this  county,  or  mttie  particular 
part  of  it»  was  the  theatre,  and  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
appropriate  places.  It  saffices  here  to  ubser\'e,  that  Nortliutu* 
bria  being  degraded  from  royalty,  we  find  a  succession  of  earld 
or  viceroys,  who,  as  well  as  the  ancient  kings,  had  tlleir  real- 
dence  at  York.  Thcge  are  arranged  by  lilstorians  in  the  folio w- 
jng  order;  first,  Osulf,  conimiFsioned  by  Edred,  in  the  year 
^51-  In  the  succeeding  reign  ot  Edgar,  he  had  O&lac  fof  hia 
colleague  in  the  government ;  but  afterwartls  their  authority 
was  united  in  the  person  of  Waltheof,  the  second  earL  The 
third  wasUthred;  fourth,  Hircus;  fi(lh|  Eadnir;  sikUh  Aldred; 
seventh,  Eadulf  the  Second ;  eighth,  Siward ;  nltithi  Toston  or 
Xosti,  brother  of  king  Harold ;  mid  tenth^  Morcar,  who  wms 

^eart 

•  Ulgnlplias,  jpeakiujg  of  Edrcd's  invasion  of  Nortlintnbria,  tays  **  Era- 

qOf  tflta  l^nii,  et  in  ciui-res  rciJactji,  ita  ut  mnltia  milfiarij!i,  iov^u  trmporc 

naii,  #uhtiu!o  fierei."    Hie  whole  cornitry  was  de^n-oyed  and  laid  in 

Maii,  10  that  (ur  the  spuce  of  many  miles  it  remained  for  a  long  ttnic  aao- 

litary  desert,    Ingulpbr  p*  4i. 


eftl  ti  H^thmaberkad.  at  Uie  time  of  the  Konnaa  conquest. 
Cencemiog  the  fint  seven  eark,  or  their  goverBment,  Ustoiy 
^ODunemorates  no  important  particulars;  but  the  three  huD 
make  a  conspicttoiis  figmre  in  the  annak  of  the  English  monarchy. 
Seward  was  a  nan  of  a  gigantic  stature,  of  an  athletic  form  and 
eirengdi,  and  af  extraordinary  courage.  In  the  year  1055,  he 
was  sent  by  Edward  the  Coafessop,  with  an  army,  against  th» 
l^cottiab  usurper  Macbeth.  One  decisive  conflict  terminated  the 
war:  many  thousands  of  both  armies  perished;  Siward  lost  his 
son  and  his  nephew ;  but  he  defeated  the  usurper,  and  placed 
Bfidcolm,  the  legitimate  king,  on  the  tlirone  of  his  ancestors* 
After  this  expedilien  Siward  returned  to  York  with  a  great 
booty;  but  on  his  arrival  he  M\  sick  of  a  dysentery,  which  te^ 
jnmated  his  diq^  The  glory  of  a  warrior  was  in  his  eyes  the 
grei^est  felicity,  and  when  he  saw  his  dissolution  approaching, 
he  sigWd  for  the  funeral  trophies  of  a  field  of  battle.  Addressing 
lumsdf  to  his  attendants,  *^  I  feel  disgraced,"  said  he,  *'  that  I 
dwuld  hare  survived  so  many  combats  to  perish  now  like  a 
cow:  dothe  me  in  my  mail,  fasten  on  my  sword,  and  give  me  my 
shidd  and  battle-axe,  that  I  may  die  like  a  soldier."  His  fiends 
obeyed  the  injunction ;  he  was  clad  in  his  warlike  habiliments, 
and  in  that  maner  he  expired. 

On  Siward's  death,  which  happened  in  1055,  Tosti,  the  bro- 
ther of  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  was  appointed 
carl  of  Northumbria.  Dunng  the  space  of  nearly  ten  years 
Tosti  governed  that  province  ;  but  at  length  his  tyrannical  con- 
duct drove  the  people  to  revolt.  The  insurgents  expelled  him, 
seised  his  treasures,  and  appointed  Morcar  to  be  their  earl. 
Harold  being  ordered  by  the  king  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
began  bis  march,  while  Morcar,  at  the  head  of  the  Northum- 
brians, advanced  southward  from  Yorkshire.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Northampton ;  but  the  business  was  settled  without  efiu- 
sion  of  blood.  Hiu'old  listened  to  the  just  complaints  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and,  being  convinced  of  his  brother's  miscon- 
duct, abandoned  hts  cause,  and  int^ceded  with  the  king  in 
E  4  *  favour 
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favour  of  the  inBurgents,  Morcar  was  confirmed  in  his  earl«* 
dom,  and  Tosti,  with  hb  family  and  friends,  took  refuge  in 
Handers. 

Between  this  event  and  the  accession  of  Harold  to  the  English 
throne^  a  very  short  interval  elapsed  :  and  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
Testi  impelled  him  to  cJisturb  his  brotlier  in  the  possession  of  hii 
new  dignity.  The  duke  of  Normandy  encouraged  him  to  execute 
his  designs;*  and  his  father-in-law,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  fur« 
nished  him  with  forty >  or,  according  to  others,  with  sixty  ship8*'|' 
With  these  he  infested  the  Euglii*h  coast,  and,,  entering  the 
Humber,  made  a  descent  in  Yorkshire*  where  he  committed 
the  most  horrible  ravages.  Morcar,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
with  his  brother  Edwin,  earl  of  Chester,  marched  expeditiously 
against  the  invader,  who  passed  over  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Himiber.  The  two  earls,  having  found  means  to  follow  and 
surprise  him  in  Lincolnshire,  defeated  his  small  band,  and  com* 
pelled  him  to  fly  to  his  ships.  Tosti,  Ending  himself  unable  to 
perform  any  tiling  considerable  with  his  diminutive  force,  sailed 
to  Scotland,  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  Scottish  monarch 
to  join  him  in  the  invasion  of  England.  That  prince,  however, 
was  little  inclined  to  engage  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise ;  and 
Tosti  therefore  made  application  to  Harrald  Hadrada,t  king  of 
Norway,  with  whom  he  was  more  successful.  He  was  not  at  a 
loss  for  plausible  arguments  to  persuade  that  prince  to  under* 
take  the  conquest  of  England :  he  asserted  that  there  existed 
in  the  kingdom  two  powerful  factions,  one  adhering  to  the  in- 
terests of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  other  to  those  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  but  both  of  them  determined  enemies  to  the  king ; 
adding,  that  he  himself  had  a  strong  party  in  Northumberland, 
which  would  greatly  promote  the  execution  of  his  design.  He 
also  assured  the  Norwegian  monarch,  that  king  Harold  was 

extremely 
•  Danici'.}  Hist,  de  France,  HI,  p,  90, 
f  Vide  M»lt.  We«t.  p,  4S3 ;  aud  Malmsb.  p.  94. 

t  He  is  io  named  by  tlie  northern  writers ;  but  Rapla,  and  mCMl  of  Ibt 
filn^listi  liii^torians,  call  bim  Harold  Harfagre, 
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odious  to  the  Englisli,  and  would  be  deserted  by  Uie 
iii0|only  of  hts  subjects  as  soon  as  a  foreign  army  should  appeur 
tm  tbe  coast  to  support  their  revolt  These  representations 
vwe  mofe  than  uulficient  to  iniiuce  Hadrada  to  engage  in  the 
iroject*  Persuaded  by  Toston  of  its  practicaUiJity,  and  de* 
in  tntaginatioD  so  glorious  a  prize,  which  seemed  already 
hia  grasps  lie  resolved  not  to  let  slip  !io  favourable  an 
opiKMrtanity  for  its  altuimneut* 

The  preparations  for  this  grand  expedition  being  completed, 
Uadrida  and  Toston  sailed  from  Norway  with  a  fleet  of  6vc  hun- 
dred ihiptt  with  which  they  entered  the  Tyne,  and  ravaged  the 
couatty  oio  both  sides  of  that  river.     After  this  they  again  put 
to  wm^  and  directing  their  course  to  the  southward,  doubled 
Spvm  Point,  entered  the  Humber,  and  advancing  up  the  Ouse, 
laided   their  army  at  Riccall^  aboiit   ten  miles  below    York. 
Morcar^  earl  of  Northumbcdantl,  and  Edwin,  earl  o£  Chester^ 
hftvtng  hastily  collected  their  troops,  endeavoured  to  stop  their 
progneia  ;  but  their  precipitation,  in  hazarding  an  action  with  an 
enemy  greatly  superior  in  strength,  was  attended  with  a  fatal 
^unlu     At  Fulford,  near  York^  the  two  English  earls  were 
^^HuBy  witJi  llie  greatest  part  of  their  army.     Flushed  with  this 
^^■HcoesSt  the  Norwegians  immediately  laid  siege  to  York,  and  the 
^^  ritLzens  being  unprovided  with  the  requisites  for  sustaining  a 
siege,  avoided   the  impending    ruin   by  a  speedy   surrender* 
Harold,  king  of  England,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  for* 
midabJe  invasion,  lost  not  a  moment  of  time,  but  immediately 
his  march  towards  the  north,  with  a  powerful  army,  which 
had  already  assembled,   in  order  to  oppose  the  expecteH 
from  Normandy.     On  his  approach^  the  Norwegian  army 
villldr  ti  York,  and  encamped  at  Stamford  bridge,  about 

I  the  east  of  that  city.  This  strung  position,  having 
river  Derwent  in  front,  presented  a  formidable  barrier  against 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  from  York,  and  was  favourable  to  a 
conununication  with  tlieir  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  Ouse.    Harold, 
^hop  while  he  oppoaed  this  itorm  in  the  north  had  every  reason 

to 
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to  Apprehend  th#  deveent  af  th#  dnka  of  Kofmimdy  in  th* 
eouUiern  coast  of  the  kin^Uoin,  was  BeiiniMe  ot'  the  inipoitaiiet 
of  coming  to  a  i^eeily  decision.  Ab  it  wbb  mrposftibltf  to  ap* 
prouch  the  enemy  except  by  the  bridge,  he  iuimodiatvly  ordere<l 
It  to  be  attacked.  The  Norwegiani  mutiitaitie^l  their  poet  wtth 
great  oh«tinacy»  but  could  not  wlthFtaiid  the  efforts  of  the 
as«aj]ant8|  though  animated  1>y  the  astonishing  prowc«s  of  one  of 
their  men,  who,  fur  a  considerable  time,  defended  the  brldge« 
alone,  against  the  whole  English  army,  and  is  said  by  Brompion, 
to  have  killed  forty  of  his  opponents  with  his  own  hand.  At 
length  the  brave  Norwegian  bemg  gliiin,  Harohl  became  roaster 
of  the  bridge*  The  English  then  rushing  ibrward  with  reststlesi 
impel aosity,  attacked  tlieir  entrenchments,  and  eommeticed  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  contiiet,  in  which  no  quarter  wasasVed 
or  received*  This  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  twenty-third 
of  September,  1066,  wag  the  most  important  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  England,  Each  of  the  coiitending  anuies  consisted  of 
about  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  the  dreadtul  contest  continued 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon  :  victory 
at  length  declared  for  the  English.  The  king  of  Norway,  and 
Earl  To8ti,  brother  of  Harold,  were  alaiii,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  their  army  perished.  AlOiough  five  hundred  ships  were  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  Norwegians  to  Yorkshire,  twenty  were 
nufltcient  to  carry  back  the  miserable  remiiins  of  their  force, 
which  Harold  suffered  to  depart,  with  Glaus,  son  of  the  Nor- 
wegian monarch.  The  body  of  Tosti  being  found  among  the 
slain,  was  carried  to  York,  anil  interred  in  that  city.  In  tlie 
evening  after  the  battle  the  victorious  Harold  returned  to  Y*ork, 
where  he  was  received  with  public  rejoicings*  and  honoured  with 
t  splendid  display  of  magnificence ;  but  the  season  of  festivity 
was  only  of  short  duration.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  landed, 
widl  a  powerful  army,  at  Pevensey,  in  Surslx*  Without  losing 
time*  he  immediately  left  York,  and  began  Ills  march  for  the 
«<Hith ;  acil  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  ja^^t  three  weeks  after  ha 

victorv 
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vicioiy  at  Stamford  bridge^  Harold  lo«t  his  crown  and  hit  Ulby 
at  th.e  memorable  battle  of  HaBtings,  which  terminated  th* 
monarchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxoni,  and  brought  England  into  sub* 
jootion  to  the  Normans. 

This  historical  sketch  has  exhibited  Yorkshire  suocessively  aft 
the  focus  of  the  Koman  power  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island^  as  a  British  and  afterwards  a  Saxon  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  Deira,  «id  whether  separated  fr<Hn»  or  united  with 
Bemicia,  as  always  constituting  the  most  important  part  of 
Northumbria*  In  the  year  867  it  was  changed  from  an  Anglos 
Saxon  to  a  Danish  kingdom,  sometimes  independent,  and  some- 
times under  vassallage  to  the  monarchs  of  England.  About 
A»  D«  951,  we  have  seen  tlie  Danish  power  in  Yorkshire  sub*- 
irerted  by  Edred,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
degraded  to  an  earldom*  This  degradation  from  regal  honours 
and  political  importance,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  immediately  attended  by  diminution  of  territory.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Saxon,  and  aflerward  of  the  Danish  kingdom^ 
eapecially  towards  the  north  and  the  south,  varied  with,  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  the  events  of  victory  or  defeat.  In  general, 
however^  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  including  its  two  divisions 
oi  Deira  and  Bemicia,  was  considered  as  extending  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Tweed,  and  in  its  southern  part,  at  least  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Channel  ;  and  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  appears  to  have  comprised  nearly  the  same 
tract  of  country*  But  at  wliat  period  Northumbria  was  split 
into  the  counties  and  shires  that  constitute  its  modern  divisions 
IS  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  generally  received  opinion  is, 
tbaa.Alfred.6rst  divided  Engfauad  iato  counties,  hundreds,  and 
tithings(*  but  it  is  somewhat  questionable  whether  his  regula- 
lioBS  extended  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Humber,  which, 
fdthough  they  acknowledged  his  paramount  sovereignty,  were 

wholly 

*  Mr.  MHiitaker  asserts  that  these  divisions  existed  among  the  Saxons  kmg 
before  the  time  of  Atlrcd;    See  bis  arguments,  Hist.  Msncbest.  I.  p.  US, 
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wholly  poflfiessed  by  the  Danes,*  Some  indeed  are  apt  to 
imagine,  that  altliough  Alfred  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of 
the  subdivisions  of  hundreds  and  tithings,  yet  counties  are  of  a 
more  ancient  dale  ;  and  ground  their  conjecture  on  one  of  the 
laws  of  Ina.  by  which  an  alderman,  who  should  suffer  a  robber 
to  escape  out  of  his  custody,  was  to  be  punished  with  the  loss 
of  his  shire ;  and  on  the  word  alderman  or  eidderman,  being  by 
later  writers  rendered  in  Latin  comes,  for  which  the  English 
term  is  earl,  derived  from  the  Danish  jarL  Among  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  the  term  alderman  was  only  a  title  of  office,  given  to  a 
person  employed  in  the  management  of  civil  and  military  affairs 
in  a  district,  greater  or  less,  accordmg  to  the  king's  pleasure ; 
but  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  title  of  jarl  was  given  to  the 
chieftains  of  clans,  whether  they  governed  their  territories  with 
an  independent  authority,  or  in  subordination  to  some  more  ■ 
powerful  prince.f  The  word  shire  is  derived  from  the  8axoii 
verb  "scyran,"  to  divide;  and  the  present  division  of  Northum* 
bria  probably  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confesaor, 
when  that  kingdom  had,  for  the  space  of  a  century,  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy 4  At  the  time  of  the 
Doomsday  survey,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1080,  and  com* 
plcted  in  1086,  the  county  of  York  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  Eurewickscire,  and  comprcliended  nearly  within  its  present 
limits. 

Boundaries,  extent,  and  population. — Yorkshire  is  by 
far  the  largest  county  of  England :  it  extends  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  ninety  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south  ;  being  not  less  than  four  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  circuit*    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 

German 

*  Mr.  IMmer  does  DOt  allow  to  Alfred  th«  title  of  monarch  of  all  England, 

w  tlte  D&nith  kiui^iloni  of  Northtmihria  still  existed.    Vide  Hiit.  Aag.- 

Sax.  I, 

t  EcclesiasL  Hist  Yorka*  p.  S5, 

t  This  h  tlir  opimon  of  Mr  Drtike,  see  £bor«  p.  85  y  bat  ttte  subject  is 

KvtiemeJy  ossein  e. 
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(Jerman  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Humber,  which  se- 
parates it  from  Lincofaishire,  and  bj  the  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby ;  on  the  west  by  a  small  part  of  Cheshire,  by  Lan- 
cashire,  and  Westmoreland ;  and  on  the  north  by  Westmoreland, 
and  the  county,  or  bishopric,  of  Durham.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  wapentakes,  besides  the  Ainsty  of  the  city'  of 
York*  The  whole  county  contains  one  city  and  fifly-nine  mar- 
ket-towns, of  which  thirteen  are  boroughs  ;  and  it  sends  thirty 
members  to  parliament.  Its  superficial  content  is  computed  at 
S,698,S80  acres ;  and  its  population,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  parliament  in  1801,  amounted  to  858,892  persons. 

Rivers.^— As  Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridings,*  which 
are  little  inferior  in  extent  to  several  of  our  counties,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  various  topographical  peculiarities,  we  shall  ap- 
propriate to  each  of  these  a  separate  description.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  the  rivers,  as  some 
0f  the  principal  of  them  bound,  though  few  of  them  intersect, 
different  Ridings.  The  Tees  rises  in  the  mountains  of  West- 
moreland, and,  taking  an  easterly  direction,  divides  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  the  county  of  Durham,  through  >its 
whole  extent.  Next  in  geographical  position  is  the  Swale, 
which,  rising  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  Riding,  wa- 
ters the  romantic  tract  called  Swaledale ;  and  passing  by  Rich- 
mond and  Catterick,  enters  the  Vale  of  York  and  flows  in  that 
level  country  till  it  receives  the  Wiske,  a  small  river,  which  ris- 
ing near  Osmotherley  at  the  foot  of  the  moors,  on  the  western 
edge  of  Cleveland,  takes  first  a  northerly  then  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  afierwards  turning  its  course  to  the  south,  runs  a  littlt 
to  the  west  of  Northallerton  and  Thirsk,  and  &lh  into  the 
Swale  below  Topcli£  The  Swale»  after  having  received  this 
addition  to  its  waters,  continues  its  course  till  it  joins  the  Ure, 
at  M3rton,  a  few  miles  below  Boroiighbridge. 

The  Ure  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountainous  region  that  forms 

the 
*  Ezehttive  of  the  ^jQgty. 
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tlie  boiuMbry  between  Yorkshire  and  Wetlmordiod^  and  irithtit 
Ibur  or  five  mile*  of  the  aoorce  of  the  Siraic*  CoUeotiDg  many 
tributary  gtreaznt  in  its  course  through  the  beafottful  thUoj  of 
Wensleydalt?,  it  flows  urith  a  raptd  torrent  for  many  miles  "Mithiii 
Ihe  North  Hiding.  About  three  miles  below  Mas  ham,  the  Uce 
becomes  a  boundary  between  the  North  and  W^t  Ridings  till 
it  reaches  the  vtdnity  of  Ripon,  from  whc^nce  k  mokes  a  circuit 
of  a  few  miles  Into  the  West  Riding.  *  It  then  again  separales 
the  two  Ridings,  and  aflcr  receiving  the  Swale  continues  ita 
CQi»^e  till  about  six  miles  below  Boroughbridge ;  it  takes  the 
name  of  Case  from  an  insigniBcant  rivulet  witli  which  it  there 
forms  a  junction*  Then  passing  on  to  the  village  of  Nun-Monk* 
Ion,  its  waters  are  further  increased  by  those  of  the  Nid,  which, 
riabg  about  the  north-western  ejctremity  of  tlie  picturesque 
¥»fley  of  Nelherdale,  through  which  it  directs  its  course,  pmaa 
by  Paitlej*  bridge,  Ripley,  and  Knarcsborough.  The  Ouse,  thus 
augmented,  flows  gently  on  to  York  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Foes,  a  small  Ptream  which  takes  its  rise  near  Craike  Castle^  and 
not  fdr  from  the  western  eKtremtty  of  ihe  tract  of  couutxy  called 
by  Mr.  Young,  the  Howardiau  hills.  From  York  the  Ouse,  with 
■ome  coneiderabl^  windings,  takes  an  almost  direct  southerly 
courac  and  becotnes  the  boundary  between  the  East  and  West 
Ridings.  Aboot  eiglrt  miles  below  York  the  Wharf,  whicJi  riaot 
at  the  foot  c^t  Craven  lillli?,  and  unters  the  beautiful  district  of 
Whanfdale,  bavmg  "passed  by  Otley,  Wetlierby,  and  Tadcnatec, 
and  crossed  the  West  Riding  in  a  course  nf  more  thmi  fifty 
niilefi,  dieeharges  itself  into  the  Ouse  at  the  village  of  Nun-Ap^ 
pleton.  ikfter  this  new  accession  to  its  waters,  the  Ouse  flows 
flouth*e(i9t,wriih  a  smooth  and  broad  siroam,  bjBctby,  and  alNMit 
four  or  ftve^nilealiekpirtiiat  tmfn  diroots  its^-ourse'iiefirly  east, 
till  it  Tecei^WB  ilie  ^^erwaM.  f  Tliis  tivcr,  rising  in itbe  EiMttern 
nfoorlands  fniihe  North  4lidiiigt-wJtlitn  about  tour  miles  of  ibe 
sea,  and  eight  or  wne  ^&dri   ScaibofOiigh,  nt   first   Cukes   a 

soutlierly 
•  Tiike'ft  Snrfey,  p,  ^4* 
f  The  Whtrf  b famous  ii^r|U(*,baHlc  cf  Towton,  foaglil*  ccar  its  banks ^ 
ai  it  mUq  the  Der\«eut  for  tiist  of  Stftrnft^rd  Bti^^c. 
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tfoutherlj  direction  throagh  the  romantic  village  of  HackaesBy 
and  along  a  most  picturesque  valley  to  Ayton,  running  in  a  line 
aknost  parallel  to  the  coast,  till  it  comes  to  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds.  It  then  takes  a  west,  and  afterwards  a  south^-west  di- 
rection, and  having  received  the  Rye  from  Helmsley,  passes 
by  the  town  of  Malton,  to  which  it  is  navigable  from  the  Ouse 
for  vessels  of  twenty-£ve  tons.  *  It  is  the  boundary  between 
the  North  and  East  Ridings,  from  its  junction  with  the  small 
river  Hertford,  till  it  aj^roaches  near  Stamford  bridge,  where  it 
enters  the  East  Riding,  within  which  it  runs  till  it  falls  into  the 
Ome^  near  t^e  village  of  Barmby,  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
aiMve  Howden.  Ader  receiving  the  Derwent,  the  Ouse  conti- 
nues its  course  nearly  south-cast ;  and  within  less  dian  a  quarter 
•of  a  mile  of  Booth  Ferry,  is  joined  by  tlie  united  Calder  and 
Aire. 

This  janoiion  brings  to  the  Ouse  a  great  accession  of  waters* 
.The  Aire  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  Yorkshire  ; 
k  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Craven,  and  glides  with  a  smooth, 
«l0w,  and  serpentine  course^  nearly  in  a  south-east  direction, 
along  the  winding  valley  of  Airedale,  which  is  scarcely  above  a 
atile  in  breadth,  bat  extends  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length  to 
Leeds,  f  Afler  affin-ding  the  benefit  of  its  navigation  to  that 
lai^e»aaiufact«nriiig  town,  the  Aiite  fiows  on  to  Castleford,  the 
Legiolima  of  Antooinos.  Kear  that  place  it  receives  the  Cal-  * 
4ier,  whidi,  rising  on  the  edge  ^f  Lancashire,  takes  an  easbarly 
^dkedioB,  but  makes  an  extveaiely  tartuoas  course,  leaving  HaU- 
lax  at  the  distance  of  less  tlian  two  mito  to  the  norths  and  pass- 
istg  by  Dewsbury  to  Wakefiield,  fkrm  whence  dt  runs  nearly 
a^ith-^east  to  OastlefeKL    From  that  place  the  Aire,  augmented 

•  Take's  Stnrvey,  p.  es. 

t  Camden  says  the  course  of  the  Aire  is  so  extremely  crooked,  that  he 
crossed  ft  seren  timte  in  traveUiog  half  all  tear  in  a  atmight  line,  ^^amd* 
iBritsnua,  p.  710,  Gibson's  ad.  The  vale  of  the  river  Aiva  will  -not  A«a- 
rage  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.    Brownlt  Sonrey,  AppsixL  p.  61. 


lytfe  Ji^ks  of  the  C^lfe-^  iMkk  tticHlalf  eonne^withotit 
mof  g^mM,  ifaittlMMi,  tiDy  after  paHoig  wklmi  a  wwrj  short  dis» 
ODiae  if  Siiii^  k  ram  aearlj  nortli  rir  €o  tti  raninpiirg  with 
Ik  Oii«^  a  little  bdiMT  Amun.  AAer  thk  junctioii  the  Oitse, 
nanwi|f  ibmii  two  or  Aree  miles  fistiier  towardi  the  south-east, 
f«riici  the  BoR,  whichg  tkiqg  ia  the  Wefteni  Moor5  beyond 
Pmaijitiaa,  flon  in  a  south-latterly  direction  to  Sheffield* 
ivhcfe  it  tnras  to  the  north-east,  aad,  passoig  fay  Rochenun, 
gjBdes  aloBg  a  narrow  but  {ncturesqtie  vaDey  by  Cooiibrough  and 
Ooocaster ;  and  then  enteimg  a  flat  country  contisiies  ils  course 
by  Thome,  where,  turning  to  the  north,  it  nms  in  that  direc- 
tioo  to  Bawcliie  bridge,  and  then  north-east  tOl  it  falls  bto 
Onse  at  the  TtQage  of  Goole. 

The  Ouse,  having  now  receired  all  its  Yorkshire  waiets,  be- 
comes as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  after  making  a 
drcoit  to  the  south,  near  Swtnefleet,  takes  a  north-ea^erly  di* 
rection  to  its  confluence  witli  the  Trent,  from  Lincolnshire. 
Here  it  takes  the  name  of  Humber^  the  Abus  of  Ptolemy,  and 
becomes  more  tlian  a  mile  in  width*  ^  At  Bromfleet  it  receives 
the  little  river  Foulness,  which  has  its  source  at  Goodmanham, 
and,  passing  by  Market  Weighton,  makes  a  circuitous  tour  to 
the  west,  but  answers  no  ptirpose  of  navigation.  The  Ilumber 
roDing  eastward  its  vast  collection  of  waters  in  a  stream,  en- 
larged to  between  two  or  three  miles  in  breadth,  washes  the 
large  and  commercial  town  of  Hull,  where  it  receives  the  river 
of  that  name,  which,  rising  near  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  takes  a 
southerly  direction  at  DritHeld,  and  passing  within  about  half  a 
mde  of  Beverley,  continues  its  course  to  Hull,  where  its  mouth 
forms  a  secure  but  contracted  haven.  A  few  miles  below  Hull, 
and  opposite  to  Hedon  and  Paul,  the  Humber  takes  a  direction 
nearly  south-east,  and  widening  into  a  irast  estuar^^  of  about 
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*  From  York  the  Onse,  to  ttf  c^nfloence  witli  tlie  Trent,  fonns  tiie 
boondary  between  tbe  Eaft  ind  West  Kidiog'^.  The  Humber  «eparates 
Yorkibira  from  LtQColoihirc. 
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Mix  OfT  teren  miles  In  breadth*  disembogues  lUelf  into  the  Ger« 

man  Ocean.     From  Xhu  sketch  it  will  be  readUy  perceived,  thai 

with  the  exception  of  the  little  river  Eske,  which  rises  in  the 

,  cetitreof  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  upper  part  of  the  Ribble, 

*  which  runs  into  Lancashire,  and  some  inconsiderable  brooks 

I  that  flow  into  the  Tees,  all  of  which,  taken  together,  form  an 

exception  scarcely  worth  notice,  all    the  waters  of  Yorkshire 

I  are  collected  and  carried  off  by  the  Ouse,  as  those  of  several  of 

the  inland  counties  more  to  the  south  are  discharged  by  the 

Trent,     The  H  amber,  resembling  the  trunk  of  a  vast  tree, 

spreading  its  branches  in  every  direction,  commands,  by  the  nu- 

xnerous  rivers  which  it  receives,  the  navigation  and  trade  of  a 

very  extensive  and  commercial  part  of  England.     This  inland 

communication  is  also  greatly  aided  by  several  canals,  which, 

being  of  a  more  local  nature,  will  be  noticed  in  describing  the 

different  Ridings. 


NORTTI  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 


Tlie  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  situated  between  55*  57'  and 
54*  38'  nortli  latitude,  and  between  (f  \9  and  2**  2S  west  longi- 
,  tude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
llVtes,  which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Durham,  on  the  east 
und  north-east  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  south-east  by  the 
East  Riding,  on  the  south  by  the  Ainsty  of  York  and  the  West 
Riding,  and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Westmoreland*  The 
length  of  the  Riding  from  east  to  west  is  eighty-three  miles,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south  thirty  *eight  miles;  and  tliat  accu* 
rate  surveyor,  Mr.  Tuke,  computes  its  content  at  2048^^^  square 
miles,  or  1 ,311, 187  acres,  of  which  about  442,565  are  uncultivat- 
ed; the  remaining  868,622  acres  comprise  the  inclosed  lands,  open 
6elds,  woods,  and  roads.  As  the  climate,  soil,  and  surface  of  this 
Riding  are  various,  Mr.  Tuke  divides  the  n  hole  into  six  districts, 
uiA  ftaies  the  number  of  acres  in  each  in  the  following  manner ; 
Vol,  XVL  F  Tb« 
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CuUitatsd 
a  era. 

TlieCoast • -       64>9l?0 

Qefteland  » ■  • 70,4-14 

TheVukof  York,  with  the  Howard uin  Hills,  &r    4'tl»3Brt 
Rycdale,  with  the  EaJ^t  and  West  Mnmhes  •  ■  *  •     100,437 

Tlie  Eastern  IMoorland* # . . , ,     102,000 

The  Westeru  Moo  i  lauds  -  -  • **.,*,,.,       90,000 


Tolal  in  the  North  Riding-  -     B6^,VB7        4 15,000 

These  waste  lands,  which  occupy  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  Hiding,  are  distinguished  according  to  tlieir  capability  or  in- 
capability of  improvement, 

CttpahU  qf  ht'     trtcapohh  Ijf 
iittto  ut'ffbffc  or      itcept  by 

The  Tale  of  Vorl;,  witli  the  Hwwuraiati  Hili%  £(C.  15,000 

Rycdftle,  wilh  the  Ewt  4i»d  Wcit  Morishei  .  ♦  *  *  3,435 

Tli«  Eastern  Moorlonds 60,000         156^625 

The  Western  Moorlands *  * .  •  lW),ooa          76,940 

•Total 918,435        S13,56J 

Geographical  Features*— The  fiice  of  the  country  along 
the  coast  from  Scarborough  to  CI  ev  el  and  is  htlly  and  bold,  the 
cliff  being  generally  from  sixty  or  seventy  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high.  Stoupe  Brow,  vulgarly  Stow  Brow,  which  is  on  the 
coast,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  mites  firom  Scarborough  and 
about  seven  from  Whitby,  ri^es  to  the  stupendous  height  of  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three  feet»f  From  the  cHlf,  the  country  rise* 
in  most  places  very  rapidly  to  the  height  of  tlwee  or  four  hun- 
dred feet ;  and,  a  little  farther  inland,  successive  hills,  rising  one 
above  anotiter,  form  the  elevated  tract  of  the  Moorlands.     The 

soil 


•  Browne's  Snnrcy,  Appeud.  No.  7,  p.  73.  Browne  says  this  is  Mr.  Take's 
Calcnlaiion. 

t  By  an  ar curate  adrnt^asurciviciit  taken  by  thnt  ctntnent  surveyor,  Mr» 
Kiui^,  and  coiumuuJcated  by  Mr.  HlnderweU^  the  historian  of  Scarborotiglt^ 
in  ^letttr  to  the  author,  bearing  date  !91h  of  Mircb,  18  n. 
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sc^  along  the  coast  is  almost  every  where  a  strong  clay ;  and 
the  sloping  position  from  the  moors  towards  the  sea,  renders 
the  climate  stormy  and  cold. 

Beyond  this  narrow  stripe  of  land  on  the  coast,  is  the  wild 
and  mountainoub  tract,  called  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  which  oc- 
cupy a  space  of  ^out  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
by  fifteen  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  and  are  penetrated  by 
a  numliev  of  beautiful  and  fertile  dales,  *^  The  surface  of  some 
of  the  higher  hilk  is  entirely  covered  with  large  free-stones  i  on.. . 
others,  beds  of  peat,  which,  in  many  places^,  arc  very  deep  (fire* 
quently  not  to  be  passed^  and  never  without  danger)  extend 
themselves  to  a  great  distance,  the  produce  of  which  is  always 
ling  (erica,  tetrselix  vulgaris  and  cinerea)  but  in  some  places 
mixed  with  bent  (j  uncus  bulbosus)  and  rushes  (j  uncus  effusus]* 
Near  to  the  dd  inclosures  some  considerable  trac^  of  loam  and. 
sandy  soil  producing  furze  (ulex  europsus)  fern,  here  called 
brakens  (pteris  acquilina)  thistles  and  coarse  grass,  with  but 
little  ling,  are  to  be  met  with.  But,  wherever  ling  is  the  chief 
produce,  the  top  soil  is  invariably  black  moor  or  peat,  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  in  the  boggy  parts.  In  the  sub;Soil  is  con" 
siderahle  variety ;  in  some  places  a  yellowish,  in  others  a  reddish, 
clay  occurs  ;  a  loose  red  free-stone  upon  either  a  rock  or  clay, 
is  very  common ;  in  some  places  a  kind  of  rotten  earth,  inclining 
to  peat,  and  also  a  hard  cemented  f  eddish  sand,  and  a  grey  sand 
are  found.  The  basis  of  all  this  district  is  invariably  a  free- 
stone. 

**  The  western  end  of  these  Moorlands,  which  is  called  Ha- 
milton, is  very  different  from  those  above  described ;  it  is  gene- 
rally a  fine  loamy  soil,  upon  a  limestone  rock,  producing  large 
quantities  of  coarse  grass  and  bent ;  in  smne  parts,  particularly 
towards  the  south-east  point,  mixed  with  some  ling. 

**  The  cultivated  dales,  situated  amongst  these  moors,  are 
pretty  extensive,  some  of  them  containing  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  acres,  and  Eskdale  and  Bilsdale  much  more ;  the  level 
land,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vales,  is  seldom  more  than  two  or 
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three  htmdred  yafds  in  breadth  ;  but  the  land  if  generally  cuUt* 
rated  fVoin  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  hills,  though 
the  surface  is  in  many  placei  very  irregular.  Most  of  the  dales 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  following  eoils  :  a  black  moory  earth, 
upon  a  clay ;  a  sandy  soil,  in  some  places,  intermixed  with  large 
grit*8tones,  upon  a  shale  ;  and  a  light  loam,  upon  a  grit-rock.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hacknesst  on  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
moors,  we  find»  in  some  instances,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  a 
somewhat  stiff  loam  ypon  limestone,  and  a  deep  sandy  loam  up- 
on a  whinstone :  In  tlie  bottoms  a  light  loam  upon  gravel  or 
freestone.**  • 

The  interior  parts  of  thes<>  moorlandB  presents  a  bleak  and 
dreary  aspect.  The  whole  conntrj^  is  destitute  of  wood,  ex- 
cept in  the  dales ♦  where  a  few  dwarfish  trees  may  be  seen  among 
the  scattered  habitations.  In  the  roads  leading  from  Whitby 
to  Guisborough,  Stokes  ley,  and  Pickering,  the  traveller,  after 
proceeding  a  icw  miles,  meets  with  no  living  object,  except  a 
few  small  and  miserable-looking  sheep,  wsHidcring,  half  starved, 
through  extensive  wastes,  where  the  view  is  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon^  and  sees  himself  surrounded  with  a  vast  solitude, 
exciting  the  idea  of  lonely  dereliction  and  seclusion  from  hu* 
oian  society.  Some  of  the  hills,  however,  near  the  edges  of 
this  rugged  and  mountainous  region,  command  picttiresque  and 
mc^ni^ent  prospects*  In  descending  the  Blue  Bank,  on  the 
Pickering  road,  about  five  milen  before  he  reaches  Whitby,  the 
traveller  has  n  most  delightful  view  of  a  finely  variegated  and 
well -cultivated  district,  covered  wkh  rich  inclosures  and  erobel* 
tished  with  neat  farm-houses  and  elegant  villas,  scattered  in  every 
direction.  The  beautiful  vale  of  Eskdale  bursts  upon  the  view, 
and,  for  the  space  of  four  miles,  displays  to  the  eye  all  its  va- 
rious winding? ,  while  the  venerable  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbe^*  term 
a  conspicuotiB  and  striking  object  in  the  picture,  which  has,  for 
ill  back  ground,  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  German  Ocean, 
The  hills  on  the  southeni  edge  of  the  moors,  afford  a  view  of 

ItytfdaJet 
•  Tttkc%  Aj^mUorsl  8nr?ey,  pp.  15  and  16, 
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Syedale,  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  the  Wolds  in  the  East  ftid- 
lag.  Various  points  of  the  Hamilton  Hills  command  eztensWe 
views  over  the  Vale  of  York,  as  far  as  the  Western  Moors.  To- 
ward the  north-westy  the  hills  and  declivities,  especially  near 
Upleatham,  Whorlton,  and  Arnclifl^  afford  delightful  prospecta 
into  the  level  parts  of  Cleveland* 

.  But,  the  most  striking  object  is  the  topography  of  this  n^ged 
'  district,  is  the  peaked  Mountain,  called  Rosebuiy  Temping, 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  It  serves  as  A 
land-maric  to  sailers,  and  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  Clevefauid 
^ith  the  means  of  prognosticating  the  weather ;  for  when  its 
top  begins  to  be  darkened  with  clouds,  rain  generally  follows.  * 
Hence  arises  the  Aximmon  proverb  ;-^ 

^  WLeo  Rotebary  Topping  wean  m  cap. 
Let  Qevelaiid  then  beware  of  a  dap." 

The  summit  of  this  pyramidical  hiU,  which  rises  near  the  village 
of  Newton,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  irom  Guis* 
borough  to  Stokesley,  is  found,  by  an  accurate  measiu*ement,  to 
be  elevated  1488  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands 
an  extensive  and  delightful  view  of  the  vale  of  Cleveland  and 
the  southern  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham.  The  base  of  this 
mountain  is  composed  of  immense  strata  of  allum  rock,  which 
extends  to  a  depth  unexplored,  and  when  decomposed,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere,  excludes  almost  all  vegetation  by  the 
ferruginous  particles  wliich  it  contains.  *^  Iron  ore  is  also  found 
in  this  and  the  other  Cleveland  mountains,  sometimes  in  de- 
tached pieces,  but  more  frequently  in  a  regular  stratum,  from 
six  to  fourteen  inches  thick,  extending  from  east  to  west  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  but  the  strata  here  are  found  to  dip 
to  the  south,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  are  not  in  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  originally  formed,  but  h&ve  been 
thrown  up  by  one  of  those  great  convulsions  of  natut^  which 

F  3  caused 

*  Tliis  was  noticed  by  Camden  abore  two  centiuries  ago.    Vide  Britaon. 
p.  753,  Gibsotfs  eJitiou. 
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caused  the  uneven  surface  of  Ihe  earth  About  half  nmy  up 
the  Ritle  of  the  hill  above  ibe  village  of  Newton,  there  is  a  large 
latniiiiiled  rock,  which  consists  of  a  friable  and  indurated  ferru* 
ginous  or  ochrey  clay,  of  a  gritty  texture,  and  contains  an  ui- 
numerable  quantity  of  pt-triBed  sheila,  and  other  marine  sail 
stances,  such  as  arc  common  in  the  northern  seos.  These' 
petrifactions  are  bivalves,  chiefly  of  the  cockle  and  oyster  kind  ; 
the  former  are  in  Sl  good  state  of  presenradofi,  with  respect  to 
their  shape,  but,  on  breaking  them,  instead  of  fish,  they  are 
found  to  contain  a  substance  similar  to  the  rock  in  which  they 
are  embcddt^d.  The  shell  appears  different  from  its  contents, 
and,  being  very  brittle,  breaks  into  thin  shining  flakes.  The 
seams  and  traces  which  distinguish  the  growth  and  texture  of 
real  shells,  are  in  many  specimens  very  perfect,  and  nicely  pre- 
served. Petri6ed  scallop  shells^  and  the  ammonitac,  or  snake 
atones,  are  also  found  in  the  sub-strata  of  the  rock  ;  but  these 
are  more  rare,  and  seldom  perfect.  Besides  tliose,  jet  and 
pieces  of  petrified  wood,  are  sometimes  discovered ;  and  also 
trochitie,  or  tliunder-bolts,  as  they  arc  vulgarly  called,  in  great 
numbers;  which  are  conical  stoner  of  various  sizes,  from  two  to 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
'a  half  in  diameter,  at  the  base;  and  ai*e  found  sticking  in 
'  pieces  of  tlie  rock,  in  a  confused  manner,  and  in  different 
directions.* 

The  production  of  petrified  shells,  and  otlier  marme  relicts, 
found  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  inexplicable  phenomena  that  the  face  of  nature  ex- 
L*  hibits ;  and,  among  the  various  changes  which  have  token  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  this  has  been  noticed  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times : — 


<<  Vidi  ego  qnod  fiicrat  qnonclEiiii  solidissima  telluK 
£«»c  frctntn  :  vidi  factas  ex  aeqttore  terras  ; 
Et  procul  a  pelago  concliap  jacoere  marinoc." 

Ovid  Mlt,  lib.  15. 

*  Revt  J.  Gravet's  Hist.  Clevelaod,  pp.  gl7  anil  218. 
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.  I/earned  men  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  hare  attempted  to 
nccount  for  this  wonderful  circumstance,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
genious  hypotheses  have  been  framed  for  that  purpose.  Some 
ha^re  imagined  that  the  universal  deluge,  covering  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  brought  these  marine  creatures,  abd  lefl  them 
there  on  its  recess.  But,  had  they  been  carried  thither  by  a 
flood,  they  would  have  followed  the  current  oi  the  waters 
dbbing  off,  and  we  should  have  found  them  deposhed  in  tfa# 
▼allies  and  low  grounds.  Otherb,  with  greater  ptt>babili^, 
siqipose  that  these  mountains  were  raised  by  the  action  of  siib- 
jterraneous  fires,  which,  bursting  out  under  the  sea,  carried 
every  thing  in  earth  and  water  before  them ;  and  diis  hypo* 
Ihesis  is  corroborated  by  the  new  islands  which  both  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  seen  formed  in  this  manner.  But,  fai 
this  case,  the  agency  must  have  been  almost  universal,  or,  at 
least,  often  repeated,  as  these  marine  productions  are  found  in 
similar  situations  in  so  many  different  countries,  and  frequently 
at  a  vast  distance  from  the  sea.  Did  the  hmits  and  plan  of 
this  work  allow  a  minute  discussion  of  so  curious  a  subject,  a 
long  dissertation  might  be  written,  a  variety  of  opinions  inves* 
tigated,  and  a  multitude  of  authorities  addueed  for  their  support 
or  confutation.  But  every  attempt  that  either  has,  or  ever  can 
be  made,  to  account  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  althougli 
it  may  exercise  ingenuity,  can  amount  to  nothing  more  tlMn^ 
conjecture,  without  any  hope  or  possibili^  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  We  can  only  conclude,  that  this  terraqueous  gidbe  must 
have  undergone  some  extraordinary  convulsions,  at  a  tiine  ante- 
cedent to  all  historical  record. 

Rosebury  Topping  has  been  visited,  and  the  magnifieent  view 
fipom  its  summit  described,  bf  several  travellers.  To  the  hi« 
genioiu  author  of  the  History  of  Cleveland  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  description,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  made  a 
tour  through  this  part  of  the  country^  **  After  a  tedious  labour 
of  near  an  hour  up  the  steep  ascent,  we  reached  the  rocky  sum- 
mit, from  whence  the  most  enchanting  prospect  opened  to  our 
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view.  Before  us  lay  extended  the  beaudful  Tale  of  Ckvelai&dt 
with  the  county  of  Durhotti,  woods,  meadowSf  and  corn  fields* 
ipterspersed  with  views  of  rural  villageii,  farms,  and  gentle* 
meu's  seatsy  some  of  which,  by  tlieir  whlu?ne&9,  gave  aa  ani* 
mating  gaiety  to  the  scene.  The  river  Teea  is  secD  winding 
through  the  valley,  with  stately  vesst/ls  gliding  on  its  boaom^ 
which  give  additional  beauty  and  variety  to  the  proispect.  To 
the  east,*  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  sea,  covered  with  »hips, 
whose  glittering  sails,  now  fully  bosomed  to  the  wind,  now 
eddying  to  the  breeze,  formed  various  shades,  contrasted  bj 
the  sun-beams,  as  they  stood  in  different  directions,  and  pre- 
sented a  pleasing  variety  to  the  enraptured  sight.  To  the 
south  tlie  prospect  ts  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  ndng  behind 
each  other  in  towering  height,  which  seem  to  vie  in  loily  ma- 
jesty with  that  on  which  we  stood  ;  the  whole  compofing  such  m 
scene  of  beauty  and  sublime  grandeur,  as  can  stldom  be  found 
united  in  one  view."  The  tourist  thus  concludes  his  picturesque 
description :  *•  We  left  this  delightful  prospect  with  regret, 
highly  gratified  with  our  excursion,  the  impression  of  which  will 
dwell  upon  our  minds  as  long  aa  the  faculty  of  recollection  re* 
mains  ujjimpaired.**f  This  description,  however  animated  il 
may  appear,  does  not  exceed  the  truth  ;  but  th«t  of  the  ancient 
MS.  in  tlie  Cott,  library,  marked  Julius  F.  C.  fol.  4-55,  to  whidi 
Camden  and  Speed  are  supposed  to  be  greatly  indebted,  seems 
to  have  given  too  hi^-h  a  colouring  to  tht;  picture.  The  writer 
says,  "  There  yoy  muy  see  a  vewe,  the  like  whereof  1  never 
WW,  or  Ihinke  that  any  traveller  hath  scene  any  comparable 
unto  yt ;  albeit,  1  hi*ve  shewed  yt  to  divers  that  have  paste 
throughe  a  greate  parte  of  the  worlde,  botJi  by  sea  and  land,"  J 
Accurate  observation  mi  comparison  forbid  us  to  ratify  this 

aaseitton 

*  TTte  dp^rriplfon  is  htrt  Inacearate.    The  sea  view  is  lo  tlie  nertli  tad 
■orth  Qortli'esst. 

4  Grmvfi*«  Hint.  Cl4*veland^  pp,  2ii  ui4  HS. 

t  Anliquaf*  Bf-port.  \\  So.  1.  Qaoted  ibo  more  si  Icaglli  by  Oraveit,  In 
|ri  Hist.  CleveUodi  p.  2X7* 
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itMertion  in  its  ftiU  extent*  llie  view  from  Hoseburj  Toppwgi 
moat  certainly,  is  not  to  be  coropured  ^Itli  tho5e  from  the  sum* 

its  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  from  ieveraJ  elevations  in  the  vicinity 
Naples,  or  from  the  mountain  of  Alte-Koning,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  from  Snowden,  in  WaJeS|  and  several 
other  points  that  might  be  mentioned**  The  extent  of  prospect 
from  this  Yorluhire  mountain  is,  indeed,  far  inferior  to  that 
which  is  seen  from  the  top  of  Bardon  HiU,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester ;  but,  in  beauty,  or  a|  least  in  grandeur,  it  must  be 
esteemed  superior,  as  it  is  more  diversified,  and  presents  con- 
trasts more  striking.f  Rosebury  Topping  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  nature  of  which  this  island  can 
boast ;  and  an  excursion  to  its  summit  will  amply  reward  tlM 
labour  of  the  tourist. 

The  vale  of  Cleveland  is  lightly  featured  with  hills^  and  the 

aoU 

•  TUe  vicwi  from  Ema,  Vesaviuf,  Fort  SL  Elmo,  and  tbe  Carthottui 
moDAfttery  pear  Nftplct,  have  been  ofteo  descfibeti  by  tiinrt»(i :  tr»o<e  ^m 
the  Ktunmit  of  Atte-Kooing  are  eleganCl^depicied  bjr  Rebbecli  and  Render 
in  thpit  tTAveb  tlirough  Gerinany. 

f  Ttie  writer  of  tbii  volume  ascended  ftooefnity  Topping  on  the  four* 
leenth  of  Jtilv,  1610.  The  atinuipliere  htin^  remarkably  seirue,  Uie  pru«« 
pect  wm  pftfeeily  clear  and  di5tii>cl.  The  levrl  )»irt  of  ClevLliM)d»  with 
liie  lihole  Vale  uf  the  Tees,  both  in  Yorkiliirc  and  the  county  cf  DuiUam» 
Jay  itretelMHl  out  like  a  map.  On  the  eo^t  uiid  suutli  ea^t  the  viei«ii  aie  not 
exlMMi%*e«  and  tlie  cmintiy  on  tlmt  »ide  prejcuts  only  a  nia«*  of  bluck  and 
tugged  mountain*^  tomt  of  which  aeem  little  itifertor  to  Koschiuy  itself  In 
heifbt,  T«iwafdi  Uievrest,  lUe  noiUi-west,  and  the  north,  the  profpecU 
arc  mi  fine  a*  can  uell  be  iniaj|ineJ,  The  lofty  luoont  beyond  Rtehiiiond 
are  teen  at  tlie  distance  of  loore  tLan  tlurty  iiiilefe:  tite  county  ot*  Durtiam 
tiaci  from  the  Vale  of  thcTecA  in  the  form  of  an  amphitlieaite^  and  the 
view  tbat  way  extendi  at  least  tweuty-Hvc  miles,  tcrnunarin^  wiih  the 
elevated  tract  of  country'  that  runs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  BUho|>« 
Anckland*  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  vil!afi;es  of  Merriiif  tont  Ferry  on  tho 
Hill,  Ate.  alinoAt  to  Hurttet^oi.  To  I  he  north  is  the  mouth  of  the  Tees>, 
Mud  a  fine  ^a  view,  botatdcd  only  by  the  huruoji«  The  view  from  the  aimi* 
fliat  iff  Kosebury  Toppiu^  lios  chictiy  l)etweeu  the  ^ouih-we^t  at»d  north- 
4m»t;  lliOMB  frotn  Eiirdou  Hill  exiend  to  a  iraat  distance  towards  mhno«l 
mnxf  jyoiiiS  of  the  eumpaif. 
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«aU  is  generally  a  clay ;  in  some  places  a  clayey  loam  prevaik» 
and  in  others  a  fine  red  sandy  scul.  Froni  the  tenacity  of  its 
clays,  Baxter  supposes  Cleveland  to  have  derived  its  name, 
although  Cam  den  deduces  it  fi-oni  the  clii&  towards  ita  eastern 
and  southern  extrenuties.*     The  well  known  popular  saying 

*'  Cleveland  in  the  clay» 

"  Bring  nq  two  soles,  ami  ctrrj  one  away,** 


js  evidently  allusive  to  its  soil. 

The  extensive  Vale  of  York  is  not  confined  within  any  deter- 
minate boundaries,  but  rather  marked  out  by  the  face  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Tuke  considers  it  as  beginning  at  the  Tees,  and 
it  extends  to  tlie  soutliern  limits  of  the  county.f  This  vale 
from  the  river  Tees  has  a  general  slope,  though  interrupted  by 
some  irregularities  of  surface,  and  some  bold  swells,  as  far  as 
York,  where  it  sinks  mto  a  perfect  Bat.  The  northern  part  of 
this  tract  has  the  Moorlands  on  each  side,  except  where  it  opena 
into  Clevclantl,  or  is  separated  from  Ryedale  by  the  Howardian 
Hillsi  till  it  approaches  viithin  ten  miles  of  York;  it  then  ac- 
quires a  greater  breadth,  by  extending  itself  into  the  East  Rid- 
ing, where  Jt  is  bounded  by  the  Wolds  on  the  east,  and  ex- 
tends southward  as  far  as  the  li umber.  Thus  the  Vale  of  York 
roust  be  considered  as  comprising  no  small  part  of  the  East  and 
West,  as  well  as  of  the  North  Riding,  and  extending  from  nortl^ 
to  south  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  countVf 

SaiL,  Sec, — The  variety  of  soils,  and  the  difierent  degrees  of 
fertility  observable  in  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  York  which  liei 
within  the  North  Riding,  are  thus  described  by  Tukc.  "  The 
level  land  near  the  Tees  consists,  in  general,  of  a  rich  gravelly 
loam  :  upon  the  high  ground,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  lead* 
ing  from  Catterick  to  Piersebridge,  the  soif,  is  for   the  most 

part, 

•  Baxter's  Gloss.  Antiq.  p.  61.    Camd*  Britanniik,  76<>,  Gibs.  cd. 

t  As  far  35  B}a.\lon,  Due  miles  »outliwArd  (\am  TJiroue,  and  Tickbill, 
tight  milea  60u4li  from  DopcasLer,  in  ibe  West  Riding. 
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«|Mirt»  8lroDg»  and  generally  fertile,  but  in  some  places  cold 
fuid  springy;  some  fine  hazel  loam  is  also  to  be  met  with. 
On  the  east  of  the  rpad  leading  from  Gretabridge  to  Cat- 
terkk,  is  much  fine  gravelly  soil,  with  a  considerable  quaa- 
'City  of  day,'  and  some  peat ;  and  on  the  north  of  Richmond, 
a  mixed  loamy  soil,  in  most  places,  upon  limestone,  but  in 
aome  upon  a  free^stone^  most  excellent  for  building.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  road  between  Catterick  and  Piersebridge, 
there  is  some  cold  thin  clay,  upon  what  i^  here  called  a  Moor* 
land,  consisting  of  a  stratum  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  thick^ 
it  is  of  a  ferruginous  ochreous  appearance,  and  probably  con- 
tains much  iron,  as  wherever  found  it  is  attended  with  great 
sterility ;  there  is  also  some  gravelly  and  some  clayey  loam. 
About  Barton,  Melsonby,  and  Middleton  Tyas,  the  soil  is 
loamy,  upon  limestone ;  about  Halnaby,  and  from  thence  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  edge  of  Cleveland,  and  betwixt  the 
.Wiske  and  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  as  far  south  as  Burrowby, 
and  Thomton-le-moor,  the  soil  for  the  most  part  is  a  cold  clay ; 
^thqugh  in  some  places  less  tenacious  soils,  mixed  witli  consider- 
able quantities  of  large  cobble  stones,  or  pebbles,  of  various 
kinds,  are  to  be  met  with.  On  the  west  side  of  the  road,  be- 
twixt Richmond  and  Leeming,  a  good  gravelly  soil  prevails ; 
.towards  Hornby,  a  good  gravelly  clay  ;  at  Langthorn,  a  good 
aand  loam,  and  some  peat.  The  land,  on  both  sides  of  the 
brook,  which  nms  from  Constable  Burton  past  Bedale,  consists 
fcMT  the  most  part  of  a  rich  loam,  but  in  some  places  intermixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cobble  stones  and  coarse  gravel.  The 
cqontry  betwixt  the  above-mentioned  brook  and  the  West  Rid- 
ing, and  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  from  Boroughbridge  to 
Leeming,  is  generally  a  turnip  soil,  though  of  various  qualities ; 
consisting  of  a  loamy  soil,  upon  limestone,  a  gravelly  loam,  and 
.a  ridi  hazel  loam,  except  that  in  some  parts  there  are  patches 
of  swampy  ground,  and  cold  clay  land.*    That  comer  of  the 

vale 

*  Tlie  writer  of  this  volume  travelled  from  Boroogfabridge  to  Richmond 
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vale  mu  of  Middleton  Tyu5,  and  we«t  of  tlie  Wiake,  and  thorth 
of  a  Hue  dniwn  from  Scorton  to  Danby  Wtske^  i&  mostly  cold 
and  viret,  t;ome  of  whidi  lias  a  moorland  under  it;  but  on  the 
we^t  silk  of  dm  tract  there  Is  soiito  tlayey  loam  of  pretty  good 
qiutUty,  and  a  little  excellent  gravelly  loam,  which  last  b  chje6j 
employed  as  grazing  ground. 

**  On  each  bunk  of  die  river  Swale,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  WisJte,  and  south  o(  Scorton  and  Danby  Wieke,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Ure  and  Swale,  is  a  very  fertile  country,  con- 
sisting of  rich  gravelly  loam  and  some  tine  sandy  soil,  with^  in 
iome  places,  very  good  clay  soil,  of  the  last  of  which  the  c#unr- 
try  for  a  few  milea  nortb  of  Pick  Hill  chiefly  con^sts ;  nevei- 
thdess  there  are  lome  patches  of  cold  clay  soil,  and  also  a  little 
p^ity  here  and  there  scattered  through  the  whole  of  this  pari  of 
the  districL  Oq  the  bank^  of  tlie  Swale  are  many  very  Hcfa 
grazing  grounds*  For  a  tew  miles  north  of  Thir^k  there  i^  tiomc 
fin^j  rich  strong  lo«my  land.  On  tb«  nortli-west  side  of  Thirsk 
begins  a  vein  oi^  sandy  soil,  whtch  rune  betwixt  tJie  rivets  Swale 
and  Ure,  until  it  coutes  wichm  »hout  ten  inileA  of  York,  wTiere, 
leaving  the  river,  it  |)a^ses  York  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  and 
cxtendif  to  the  river  Dejpwettt ;  it  is  m  most  places  four  or  five 
fBjTcs  broad,  and  in  general  le*#vo*  only  a  narrow  strip  of  rich  grasi- 
jng  groand  jidjoining  the  Swale  and  Vre^  About  Myton,  Braf- 
flrton,  imd  Helpcrby  llie  sand  i«  of  a  dark  colour,  and  remark- 
fibJy  fertile ;  but  in  general  this  simdy  tract  is  barren  aad  wet, 
-a  cotisidenible  part  of  it  lying  very  flat  and  on  a  subtratum^ 
"thro'Jtjh  wliich  the  water  cannot  drain  off,     xibout  Skipban  ami 
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in  thn  mni:tfi  of  July,  lEf  \  and  »f?lcfom  Iias^ctii  letter  tropi  of  cma,  «s- 

petUily  wiM'at  atiit  liiirlry,  lUmi  tlinst  tbal  *^^€vy  where  pit^Ptircd  tliriiN 
sct%i'*  nn  Ik*II»  sMff*  uf  Let  iiitti)!  L;tne.  Tlits  a|>i)cni*s  to  he  a  pk'Uiillil 
r€titnfr\,  in  re^fiint  hoth  tci  cmii  mirt  pMturc  ,  hit!  thf  trsvctier  caitiiot  but 
icaiaik  tbe  ptiifiutiou  ofhefltrL'-unv  tire.^  that  inipeUc  tlic  pronpect,  oijute 
tliit  trvittuK  "hJ  n  ijiJcr  the  h>c  l«iie«  diirk  andglotniy,  and,  hi  wet  w<sith<^r, 
evrrcrndy  chiiy.  h  eniiaij  Lai»e  lir",  in  gcnrrnl,  ou  ;i  'i  tgo,  Inttiscctiujj  ihe 
V^ite  nr  Yori  ttoiii  uariii  to  south  for  ihe  i^ace  of  ftkurtccu  miles,  and  pre- 
9f  aiinj;  a  ^Mdu«il  ile»reui  to  the  ca^t  and  wcjit. 


ftdtoA  fine  sandy  loam  prevails ;  but  on  each  side  of  Yoric, 
smith  of  the  sandy  tract,  and  to  the  boundary  of  the  east  Riding, 
is  a  good  strong  clay  or  loamy  soO.  The  country  betwixt  the 
sandy  soil  above  described  and  the  Howardian  Hills,  is  in  gene- 
ni  level,  the  soil  varjring  in  all  degrees  from  a  strong  day  to 
a  sand ;  the  clay  in  some  places  good,  in  others  poor,  thin,  and 
tfdld :  near  the  Derwent  is  some  fine  loamy  soil.'** 

The  tract  which  Marshal,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  has 
named  the  Howardian  Hilis,  is  a  high  and  bold  range,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  separating  the  Vale  of  York  from  Rye- 
dale.  The  soil  is  mostly  **  a  good  strong  loam  upon  a  clay, 
nixed  with  cobble  stones :  about  Gilling  and  towards  Bamsby 
iC  is  thin  and  poor,  in  most  places  near  to  a  gift,  though  in 
some  to  a  limestone  f  ock ;  but  on  the  southern  side  of  these 
hills  a  good  day  and  sandy  loam  prevails.  From  Bransby  to 
Sheiiff-Hutton  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  dayey  bam.f  The 
filley  on  the  north  side  of  Sheriff-Hutton  consists  of  clayey 
IttUD  on  a  bed  of  strong  gravel,  and  lower  down  there  is  some 
peat.  The  hills,  rising  from  the  northern  side  of  that  valley,  are 
mostly  of  a  rich  strong  soil,  but  on  their  north-eastern  extremity, 
qniSe  to  the  Derwent,  the  soil  is  light  and  fertile,  upon  a  lime- 
Slobe  rock." 

Ryedale,  with  the  east  and  west  Marishes,  form  one  exten- 
sive vale,  Pickering  beck  dividing  Ryedale  from  the  Marishes. 
ITie  surface  of  the  lower  parts  of  Ryedale  is  flat,  and  a  large  pro-' 
portion  of  it,  probably  not  less  than  seven  thousand  acres,  is 
HaMe  to  be  flooded,  as  the  extreme  curvature  of  the  river  Rye, 
$M.  an  injudidous  mode  of  embankment,  retard  the  passage  of 
the  waters,  which,  in  a  time  of  heavy  rains,  or  on  the  melting 
•f  the  snows,  descend  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Moorlands. 
''The  flat  of  Ryedale  is  broken  by  several  insulated  swells,  of 
considerable  extent  and  devation.*'     On  the  north  side  of  the 

dale 
•  A^cnharal  Surv.  pp.  9, 10,  ii,  i«. 

tOfPCt  qiniotitiet  of  marl  are  fotind  here  and  in  other  parts  of  this  Rkfinf, 
Vac  it  is  not  safficicntly  ased  for  mannro  to  arawer  any  valaable  purpose. 
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dale  the  surface  riaea  with  a  moderate  ascent  for  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  moors,  which  break  abruptly  from  it.  The  soil  af 
Rycclale  is  various,  but  generally  a  hazel  loam,  upon  clay,  or  a 
deep  warp  or  stitt  upon  gravel  or  thy.  The  detached  ^weJls  are 
mostly  a  rich  strong  clay.  This  dale  15  in  general  extremely 
fertile.  In  the  Marishes  which  skirt  the  north  side  of  the  Der- 
went,  the  soil  is  chiefly  clay  with  some  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 
peat.  The  whole  tract  is  very  low,  and  consequently  very  wet, 
as  the  river  being  extremely  crooked  and  nluch  choked  is  insuf- 
ficient for  carrying  off  the  floods. 

The  Weitern  Moorlands  differ  greatly  from  those  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Hiding,  and  which  have  been  already  described. 
Being  generally  calcareous,  although  their  altitude  is  consider* 
ably  greater,  they  are  much  more  ferrile  than  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands, which  consist  entirely  of  grit-stone  or  free-stone  rodu 
Many  of  the  dales  which  intersect  the  Western  Moorlands  are 
extremely  fertile.  Of  these  Wemleydale  nuiy  be  ranked  as  the 
first,  both  in  extent  and  fertility ;  the  bottom  of  it  consists  of 
rich  grazing  grounds,  through  which  the  river  Ure  winds  with 
H  vary  serpentine  course,  forming  in  many  places  beautiful  cas- 
cades. From  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the  hills  rise  with  a  mo- 
derate slope,  though  with  a  very  irregular  surface,  to  an  amazing 
height,  and  are  encloeed  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  or  n  mile  and  a 
half,  from  the  river.  On  the  south  side  several  small  dales  opeit 
hito  the  larger  one  of  Wensleydale.  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
fiver  is  generally  a  ricli  loamy  gravel,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  a  good  loam ;  but  in  some  places  ti  little  stiff,  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  limestone  is  predominant.  Swaledale  is  next  lo 
Wensleydalc  in  extent,  but  falls  short  of  it  in  beauty,  though 
tome  esteem  it  more  romantic,  as  it  is  much  narrower,  and  the 
hills  on  each  ^ide  have  a  much  steeper  ascent.  But  it  is  not 
much  inferior  to  Wensleydale  in  fertility,  as  the  soil  in  tho 
lower  parts  consist  chiefly  of  a  rich  loam,  though  clay  and  peat 
moijs  appear  in  some  places  in  ascending  die  hills*  The  smaller 
dales  which  are  very  numerous  are  in  general  similar  to  these, 
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asiil  hate  tlt«  same  general  appearances  of  fertility.  Even  the 
nmnlaiot  sekiom  exhibit  tiiowc  marks  of  uncooquerable  steri- 
li^whtdl  disriict^rize  the  Eastern  Moorlands  :  instead  of  black 
ling  we  find  manj  of  them  covered  witk  a  fine  sweet  gtami 
oChcTf  with  extensive  tracts  of  bent :  some  indeed  produce  Hng^ 
but  it  ifl  genendly  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  grass,  bent,  or 
ruihes.^ 

MtKXRAi/S« — The  minerals  of  the  North  Hiding  are  vnriaus, 
but  few  of  tJiem  of  6iip4?rior  quality^  or  converted  tc  any  consi- 
derable advantage,  if  we  except  the  allum  rock,  in  the  edge  q£ 
the  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  the  lead  in  the  district  of  Eidiaioiid* 
A  mine  of  very  fine  copper,  near  Middleton  Tyas,  was  wrougbty 
for  eome  years,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  but  for 
reasons  never  made  publicly  known,  the  works  Have  been  dis- 
continued. Veins  of  tills  metal  are  supposed  to  He  scattered  io 
parta  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  In  the  year  1798  cop- 
ofan  excellent  quality  was  found  at  Richmond,  in  a  gentle« 
^a  garden,  near  the  bridge.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  niilea 
west  of  Ricfimond  are  severul  mines  of  lead,  which  ar<? 
ughi  with  great  profit,  and  the  produce  constitutes  no  incon- 
Ue  article  of  trade.  Several  parts  oi^  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lefkle  seem  to  contain  great  quantities  of  Iron-stone,  though  at 
present  no  use  i^  nude  of  it.  An  inspeximus,  dated  at  York,  the 
of  I'^ebrnary,  1328,  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  lliird, 
ich  recites  a  grant  made  by  Robert  de  Stutevilie  of  a  meadow 
in  Hosedale,  to  the  nuns  of  that  places  excepting  only  his 
forge,  and  which  la  dated  also  at  York,  on  the  Ifjth  of  August 
I  1SU9^  the  eleventli  of  John,  is  a  proof  that  iron  was  worked  in 
Rosedde  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  tlie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, f  The  buge  heaps  also  of  iron  alag,  and  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  works,  with  the  appearance  oi^  the  heartlia 
wliere  charcoal  has  been  burned,  show  tliat  wood  has  abounded 
ftere  more  than  at  present,  and  that  iron  has  been  wrought 
I  oa 

^^^^Dikt'k  Asncttlturil  Survey,  p.  16.        t  Dugdak'i  MoosaV  I*  ^.  S07. 
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an  a  large  icale  in  several  of  these  dale».  Bui  the  only  ptac0 
in  these  moors,  where  any  iron  ii  now  forged^  is  Ayton,  sue 
miles  from  Scarborough ;  and  the  works  in  ihat  place  are 
not  considerable.  There  are  also  some  beds  of  iron-stone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Whitby ;  but  the  produce  is  carried  to  the  worka 
m  the  north.  Free-stone,  or  grit,  of  an  excellent  quality  for 
building,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this  Riding,  particularly  on 
Gathcrly  Moor,  near  Richmond!,  at  Kenton,  near  Borough- 
bridge,  and  several  other  places ;  but  one  of  the  best  quarries 
is  about  four  miles  south-west  from  Whitby,  where  an  excellent 
specimen  is  seen,  in  the  large  and  fine  stones  used  in  the  con* 
itruction  of  the  new  pier.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  Western  Moorlands  consist  almost  wholly  of  limestone,  which 
also  aboundiv  in  the  Hamhieton  and  Howardian  Hills*  A  long 
%ut  narrow  ridge,  producing  lime  of  a  quality  peculiarly  excel- 
fcnt  for  agricultural  purposes,  extends  along  the  edge  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands,  for  at  least  thirty  miles  in  length.  Marble 
of  various  kinds,  some  resembling^  and  others  superior  in  close* 
ness  of  texture  and  distinctness  of  colours,  to  that  of  Derby- 
shire, is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  but  if 
converted  to  no  other  purposes  than  those  of  making  Ume  or  re- 
pairing the  roads :  and  in  some  places  towards  the  north-west* 
em  extremity  of  the  Riding,  large  blocks  of  a  light  red  granite, 
mucli  resembling  that  of  the  ancients,  lie  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  but  are  not  converted  to  any  use.  Coal 
is  found  in  various  parts  of  this  RitUng,  especially  in  the 
Western  Moorlands,  and  io  the  Vale  of  York,  between  Easing* 
wold  and  Thirsk ;  hut  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  quality 
bad.  Being  heavy,  sulphureous,  and  burning  to  white  ashes, 
the  coals  of  this  Hiding  are  scarcely  fit  for  any  other  use  than 
the  burning  of  lime.  The  greatest  part  of  the  North  Hiding 
is  therefore  suppfied  with  coals  from  the  county  of  Durham ; 
and  many  persons  who  can  keep  a  horse  and  a  cart  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  furnishing  that  supply.  One  cart  and  a  horse  will 
bring  from  three  to  four  quarters  of  coals ;  and  those  who  fol* 
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low  this  business  assert,  that  any  number  of  single  horses  with 
small  carts  will  draw  a  greater  weight  than  the  same  horses 
yoked  in  pairs  or  four»,  or  in  a  team'  with  a  larger  vehicle. 
These  single-horse  carts  are  seen  in  great  numbers  in  Leeming 
liane  and  the  other  roads  in  this  Riding;  and  thecoal,  advancing 
in  price  in  proportion  to  distance,  is  in  many  places  excessively 
dear.  A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Tuke  observes,  that  "  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  Hiding,  in  general,  are  extremely  hurt  by  the  ex- 
pensive land-carriage  of  coals,  from  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
produce  of  their  lands  is  continually  wasted  upon  the  public 
jroads,  and  a  va&t  sum  of  money  annually  expended  in  their 
repairs,  which  otherwise  would  be  laid  out  in  local  improve- 
ments ;  and  agriculture  suffers  severely  by  the  frequent  absence 
of  our  servants  and  horses." 

Cakals, — The  canal  from  York  to  Stillington  is  the  only 
navigable  water  tliat  penetrates  this  Riding :  with  this  single  ex- 
i:eption,  all  the  advantages  which  it  derives  from  navigation  are 
owing  to  waters  that  flow  on  and  constitute  its  boundary.* 
The  Swale,  the  £ske,  and  the  Rye,  which  rise  and  have  their 
whole  course  within  this  Riding,  having  their  sources  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  are  shallow  and  rapid,  liable  to  sudden, 
violent,  and  frequent  floods,  and  totally  unflt  for  navigation.  "An 
act  of  parliament  was  once  obtained  for  rendering  the  Swale  na- 
vigable, as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Northallerton,  with  a  branch  up 
Cod-beck  to  Thirsk,  and  jmother  up  Bedale-bcck  to  Bedale ; 
but  the  work,  though  begun,  was  never  completed.f     M.  G. 

Vol.  XVI.  G  Steele, 

*  The  Tees  navigable  to  Wossal,  or  Pierscburg,  tliree  miles  above  Yann, 
the  Ure  navigable  to  Kipoa,  and  the  Derwent  to  Malton. 

f  Id  speaking  of  the  waters  of  this  Kidiit^,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  Rye,  the  Rical,  Hodge  beck,  the  Dove,  the  Seven,  and  Pickerinu-beck, 
ire  ingulphed  in  their  passage  through  the  narrow  range  of  lime-sloiie  hills 
which  skirt  the  southern  side  of  (he  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  again  emer^ 
It  their  foot  on  the  northern  margin  of  Rycdale,  after  having  been  lost  fojp 
the  space  of  fiom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.    Agricul.  Sur.  p.  27^ 
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Steele,  Esq,  in  Iiis  correspondence  witli   Mr.  Tnke,  observes, 

that  in  a  situation^  ncirly  central   in  the  Korth   Hiding,  where 
the  country  is  plentifully  supplied  with  streams  of  water,  in  nl- 
most  every  direction,  the  want  of  coal  and  of  water-carriage  arc 
the  greatest  checks  that  agriculture  hait  encountered,     "  It  per- 
petually operates  as  a  conduit  to  drain  the  country  of  its  money^ 
and  greatly  impedes  all  its  improvements."     Mr.  Steele  then 
proceeds  to  state,  that  from  the  river  Swale  a  navigable  canal 
might  be  effected  up  the  river  WIske,  so  as  to  communicate  witli    ■ 
the  Tees,  somewhere  not  far  above  Yarni,*     lie  then  subjoimi  m 
these  judicious   observations:    '•  it  has  some   years  ago  been 
ascertained,  that  a  canal,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  might  be 
brought  down  from  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  coal-pit**,  to  ^ 
communicate,  by  an  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Tees,  with  the  ■ 
Yorkshire  cut,  by  wliich  muans  a  vast  country  would  be  fur- 
m'shed  with  that  chearing  article  at  a  moderate  rate.     On  thia  ^ 
canal  a  wondtrrful  weight  would  float.     The  pojiilcrous  carriage  | 
that  passes  over  the  several  bridges  of  the  Tees,  from  Durham 
into  Yorkshire,  is  immense ;  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  under- 
taking would  p[iy  amazingly.     The  prospect  of  advantages,  to 
this  country,  to  be  derived  from  such  a  navigation,  far  exceeds  fl 
any  thing    I   am  able  to  describe.     Our  servant;*  and  horses 
wouhl  bi!  beneficially  employed  at  home  :  les5»  force  of  both  ^ 
would  perform  the  farming  business ;  and,  as  observed  before*  H 
we  shouid  have  coals  of  the  best  quality,  at  a  very  easy  rate- 
By  tliis  conveyance  the  Durham  lead  and  lime,  and  Westmore- 
land blue  slate,  would  pass  into  this  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
on  moderate  term*."     Mr.  Steele  concludes  this  subject  by  ob- 
serving, that   "  the  heavy  land-carriage  of  this  country  must  be 
eased,  and  cuals  brought  down  by  a  canal,  in  the  line  pointed 

out. 


•  Tlic  importance  aijfl  th«  practicability  of  this  pruject  b  obvioiuj.  The 
writer  of  tills  vaUime  tia«,  m  various  journey;*,  traver^etl  the  whole  of  tJiis 
foiuilr)  in  thflcrt^nt  dUectiiins  and  IjciDf:  acquainted  wftt»  almost  e?ery  foot 
of  the  groiiDd,  can  attcjst  llic  accoracy  of  Mr.  Steele's  cibservntioiw. 
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out,  or  no  general  improrement  in  its  agricultural  system  can 
rationally  be  expected  to  take  place."* 

Climate. — The  clinuite  of  the  North  Riding  admits  of  a 
considerable  variety,  Jthe  natural  consequence  of  the  different 
elevat3<m  of  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  other  topogra- 
phical circumstances.  In  the  Vale  of  York  the  air  is  mild  and 
temperate,  except  near  the  moors,  where  the  influence  of  iht 
winds  from  those  mountainous  regions  is  sometimes  severely 
felt.  The  climate  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  from  their  greater 
elevation,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  Eastern  Moors,  is  cold,  and 
the  com  rather  later  in  ripening.  Ryedale  and  the  Marisbet 
on  the  skirt  of  the  Derwent  enjoy  a  mild  air;  but  the  dampness 
of  these  flats,  and  the  want  of  a  better  drainage,  render  them 
less  healthful  than  most  other  parts  of  the  Riding.  The  great 
altitude  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  renders  their  climate  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  im- 
provement. The  highest  parts  of  these  moors  are  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an 
altitude  which,  between  the  latitudes  of  54  and  55^  is  greatly 
above  that  at  which  com  will  ripen.  At  an  elevation  of  about 
8ix  hundred  feet  the  crop  becomes  extremely  uncertain :  that, 
indeed,  may  be  reckoned  the  greatest  height  at  which  wheat 
will  grow,  with  any  chance  of  repaying  the  husbandman  for  his 
labour ;  and  there  the  grain  will  prove  very  light,  and  about  a 
month  later  in  ripening  than  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Between 
six  and  eight  hundred  feet  may  be  reckoned  the  maximum  of 
elevation  for  any  other  grain.  Little  corn,  therefore,  except 
oatB  and  big,  are  sown  in  the'  higher  parts  of  the  dales  that 
penetrate  these  Moorlands,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
crops  are  still  in  the  field  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.f     About  the  end  of  August  the  clouds  begin  to  descend, 

G  2  and 

*  M.  G.  Steele^  Esq.  ap.  Tuke's  Agricultural  Sur?ey,  p.  27. 

t  In  some  of  these  dales  the  writer  bath  seen  com  in  tiw  fieUs,  both  hi 

shock 
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and  in  the  form  of  dense  fogs  impinge  in  the  morning  against 
the  Moorland  hilJs,  at  an  elevation  of  about  seven  or  eight  hun-  i 
dred  ft^et ;  and  as  they  become  rarefied  by  the  warmtb  of  the  day> 
eitlier  ascend  above  iheir  summits  or  remain  upon  ihem,  at  an 
elevation  in  proportion  to  their  rarefaction.  As  the  autumn  ad- 
vances they  hang  in  the  morning  lower  on  the  hillfi,  and  leave 
their  summits  sometimes  clear^  although  but  for  a  short  time ; 
the  country  h  aflerwards  during  several  months  enveloped  in 
fogs,  chilled  with  rain,  or  locked  up  in  snow,  from  an  elevation 
of  about  six  hundred  feet,  with  little  interruption*  A  region  so 
little  favoured  by  nature  la  ill  calculated  tor  cultivation,  and  ca-  I 
pable  only  of  supplying  pasture  to  dwarfish  cattle  and  sheep. 
This  barren  region,  indeed,  seems  to  present  insuperable  ob* 
etacles  to  improvement,  except  by  planting.  The  shade  of  trees 
would  encourage  tlie  growth  of  v annus  weeds,  which,  rottiog 
annually  on  the  ground,  would,  together  with  the  fallen  leaves  of 
the  trees,  produce  a  vegetable  soil,  that  in  half  a  century  would 
accumtdate  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  render  these  sterile 
rocks  capable  of  being  converted  into  tolerable  pastures.* 

The  vale  of  Cleveland  having  these  Moorlands  on  the  east  and 
south-east,  the  sea  to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  lying  open 
on  the  west  to  the  winds,  from  an  extensive  and  mountainous 
country,  has  a  climate  somewhat  severe ;  but  the  dryness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  frequent  use  of  lime,  concur  to  accelerate  the 
harvest,  which  is  nearly  as  early  here  as  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
this  Riding :  the  same  remark  nia}^  be  made  on  tlie  narrow  tract 
which  lies  along  the  coast,  from  Whitby  to  Scarborough, 

The  climate  of  the  Western  Moorlands  is  colder  than  that 

the  soil  of  the  former  is 


of  the  Eastern  Moorlands ;  although 


more 


fthocic  and  stanilm^  uncut,  whea  ihe  anow  wa*  a  foot  tbick.  on  the  grooncl, 
and  ilritXcil  m  5<^me  placeii  to  the  depth  of  five  ur  bix  feet. 

•  Evpry  one  wlio  lias  atleativHy  viewed  the  Eastern  McKorlands  wiU  be 
rciidily  <*oii%norcd,  that  no  other  mode  of  improvement  wmdd  repay  the  la- 
tionr  aiid  thp  expcncc.  Ten  acres  is  now  ttip  quanuty  required  to  su|»por| 
tmo  imall  ilt-lookiag  aheep.    Tuke^  page  196. 
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I  &TOttra^le  to  vegetation  in  consequence  of  Uleir  calcareous 
compodtioii.  The  West<?m  Moorlands  being  much  more  ele- 
vated than  the  Eastern,  and  not  like  them  exposed  to  the  sea 
*ir,  resnain  longer  covered  witii  snow,  and  are  far  more  subject 
to  minu  In  Yorkshire,  as  well  a^  in  all  the  counties  bordering 
on  tlie  German  ocean*  the  east  wind  usually  predominates  in  the 
i|iriogt  suid  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  as  do  the  west 
winds  in  the  western  parts  of  the  inland.  The  condict  of  these 
two  winds  generally  takes  place  in  the  Western  Moorlands,  and 
to  tills  cause  muRt  be  attributed  the  almost  constant  rains  that 
faU  IB  this  mounCainuus  district.  The  clouds  from  tlie  Atlantic, 
pnalied  forward  by  the  westerly  winds,  are  tliere  stopped  in  their 
course  by  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  easterly  winds,  as  well 
\tf  the  mountains,  that  arrf;st  their  progress,  and  fall  upon  the 
MoorlaJids  in  almost  Ince^simt  rains ;  a  circumstance  which,  by 
prrrciUing  the  ripening  of  corn,  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle 
10  coliivation. 

AoKicxjLTrRE,  &c — Throughout  the  greatest  part,  however, 
of  the  Narth  Riding,  agriculture,  though  far  from  being  carried 
to  periection,  is  advancing  towards  that  point  as  rupidly  as  in 
moot  parts  of  the  kingdom «  considering  the  circumstances  of  cli- 
mate tnd  sail.  In  those  parts  that  admit  of  cultivation,  the 
hrmen  fonn  a  very  respectable  class  of  society :  they  are  libe* 
ral  in  tbcir  sentiments  with  respect  to  their  profession,  generally 
de»irou4  of  making  improvements,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  that 
aJford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.*  In  general  the  peasan- 
try of  Uiis  Riding  are  sober,  industrious,  and  orderly.  "  In  the 
Dorihern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  the  rental  of  farms  is  generaUy 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  of  vory 
few,  perhaps,  as  low  as  forty  pounds,  and  some  as  high  us  six 

G  S  hundred 

*  The  sequestered  parts  of  tliis  Riding,  however,  fumbh  examples  of 
•ome  wko  are  averse  to  any  dwintioD  from  the  ways  of  Uicir  forefatlicrs, 
■odfldi  b  the  mott  observable,  wher«  farms  have  rimaiQed  m  the  tame 
froiiies  for  scTcral  generations. 
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hundred  pounds ;  but  farther  to  the  southward,  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  small  farms,  some  of  which  are  as  low  as  twenty 
pounds^  with  others  as  high  as  two  hytidred  pounds.  On  the 
Howardiiin  Hl\h  Ihe  generality  of  farms  are  under  one  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  very  few  are  so  high  a»  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  Kyedale  are  many  farms  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
several  from  that  to  eight  hundred  pounds,  per  annum,  or 
upwards ;  neverthebss  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is  held  in 
farms  of  about  or  below  one  hundred  pounds.  In  the  Marishes 
I  hey  may  generally  be  stated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  lew  so  higli  &&  two  hundred  pounds. 
In  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  MoorlancU  the  tarms  are  small, 
very  few  above  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  but  generally 
from  five  to  forty  pounds  per  annum.  Wherever  tliere  are  towni^ 
or  large  villages  a  greater  proportion  of  smidl  farms  are  to  be 
met  with,***  In  regard  to  the  rent  of  land  per  acre,  the  qua^ 
lities  of  the  bojI  and  other  circumstances  are  so  various  that 
nothing  can  be  accurately  st^led^f  Most  of  the  farms  are  let 
from  year  to  year,  and  leases  are  unusuaL  But  notwitlistanding 
the  supposed  precariousne^s  of  the  tenure  few  parts  of  England 
can  exhibit  a  tenantry  longer  established  on  their  farms.  In 
many  ei^tates  in  tliis  district  the  same  families  have  remained  on 
most  of  the  fanns  for  several  genenuions,  without  any  unreason- 
iible  advancement  of  rent  beyond  what  is  proportioneil  to  the 
advanced  prices  of  produce. 

In  the  Vale  of  York  it  is  computed  that  one-third  of  the  ground 
is  in  tillage  and  two-thirds  in  grass.]:  The  western  end  of  the 
Howardiaii  HiJls,  and  from  thenCe  to  Thirsk  is  chiefly  a  dairy 

country, 
•  Twki?*9  A|;ricitln«rat  Snrvey,  p*48* 

t  It  ts  iieedlit:^^^  to  5ay,  tlmtsome  taiid  is  uot  worlli  nue  <(Uiil]ng  pt^v  acre. 
CtiHHl  btid  in  tbt  ncighbourliood  oftowtb  is  let  in  small  |iarciii,  for  convc- 
Dieurc,  m  high  a«  from  ihreo  to  five  pouud.^  per  acre,  or  even  liigtier. 

t  A  cousTdcmble  quantity  ol'mnstard  h  ^rown  near  York,  and  prepared 
fup  line  ID  tliat  city  :  tt  is  commonly  callvU  DitrJiaai  nutsiard,  from  being 
prcjpATcd  m  tUc  toaimtr  lir«t  practised  at  tlmt  pbce* 
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GOimtryy  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  is  tillage :  on  the  other 
parts  of  these  hills  the  tillage  and  grass  are  nearly  equal  iti 
quantity.  *'  Ryedale,  the  Marishes,  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  coast,  have  about  one-third  in  tillage  ;  the  southern  part  of 
the  coast  about  one-fourth;  and  Cleveland  about  one^half."  In 
the  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moors,  only  about  one-fifth  is  in  tillage^ 
and  much  less  in  those  of  the  Western  Moors.  Wensleydale  is 
almost  wholly  in  grass,  the  humidity  of  the  climate  in  the 
Western  Moorlands  not  admitting  of  tillage  with  any  prospect 
^  advantage.  In  the  dales  farther  north  somewhat  more  com 
is  grown,  but  the  quantity,  even  there,  is  very  small.  **  The  in- 
closed lands  in  all  these  dales  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  mea- 
dow ;  the  lower  and  better  parts  of  the  moors  are  mostly  stinted 
pastures,  on  which  the  cattle  are  kept  in  summer."* 

The  soi],  the  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  an  extensive 
district  are  generally  so  various,  that  the  rotation  of  crops  must 
be  different  in  distinct  parts.  On  strong  soils  the  usual  course 
is  fidiow,  wheat,  oats,  or  sometimes  beans,  beans  and  peas  mixed, 
or  peas  instead  of  oats ;  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Easing- 
wold,  fallow,  wheat,  beans,  or  peas  and  beans  mixed.  On 
gravelly  and  loamy  soils  the  courses  are  various;  sometimes 
&Uow,  wheat,  beans,  or  blendings,  or  early  oats ;  sometimes 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  or  white  peas  instead  of  the 
clover.  Some  sow  barley  and  turnips  alternately.  Near  Catte- 
rick,  the  rotation  is  oflen  barley,  clover,  turnips :  near  Bedale  it 
is  sometimes  turnips,  wheat,  beans,  and  then  again  turnips.  In 
Ryedale,  the  Marishes,  and  some  parts  of  the  Vale  of  York,  the 
course  on  the  higher  soils  is  turnips,  barley,  red  clover,  wheat. 
In  Cleveland,  and  along  the  coast,  the  common  rotation  is  fal- 
low, wheat,  oats,  or,  instead  of  the  last,  beans  or  blendings, 
which  are  a  mixture  of  peas  and  beans :  turnips  are  but  little 
Ciiltivated.f     From  all  these  courses,  however,  there  are  various 

G  4  deviations, 

*  Tlic  high  moors  are  generally  onliniited  paatores. 
t  Very  little  barley  is  cultivated  io  Clevelaod,  Ryedale,  or  the  Marishes. 
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deviations^  induced  by  different  const dc rat ionsB  and  circunifitancej' 
Wheat  is  the  staple  produce  of  Cleveland,  and  no  other  distnet 
in  this  Ridinj^  produces  so  great  a  quantity*  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  or  of  so  good  a  quitlity ;  yet  the  crops  are  not  so  abun- 
dant as  in  tho/^e  parts  where  lliey  are  more  in  the  practice  ot 
cultivating  turnips,  clover,  and  grass  seeds.  In  Cle\'eliind  three 
quarters  per  acre  are  esteemed  a  fair  crop  ;  but  in  Ryedale,  and 
the  best  cultivated  parts  of  the  Vale  of  York,  from  throe  and  a 
half  to  four  quarters  per  acre  are  frequently  obtained ;  and  crops 
of  five  quarters  per  acre  are  not  uncominoiu  The  produce  of 
other  kinds  of  grain  is  also  exceedingly  various,  as  the  quality 
of  the  lands  is  so  different,  bo  that  nothing  to  the  purpose  can  be 
said  on  that  subject.*  Barley  is  not  much  cultivated  in  the 
North  Riding,  nor  rye,  except  on  poor  and  sandy  soils.  Mcslinj 
or  a  mixture  of  h  heat  and  rye,  is  very  common,  and  of  this  tlie 
household  bread  is  made  throughout  the  country;  it  is  used  in 
fajnilics  of  almost  every  rank,  and  is  both  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious. Ryedale  is  as  remarkable  for  the  culture  of  oats  as 
Cleveland  is  for  that  of  wheat;  the  crops  of  oats  in  this  district 
are  abundant,  and  their  quality  is  excellent.  In  Ryedule  eight 
quarters  per  acre  are  a  conmion  crop :  ten  are  often  produced, 
and  that  for  several  years  in  succession  ;  but  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  Riding  six  quarters  are  esteemed  a  good  crop.f  The 
oats  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  York- 
shire, where  the  numeroui*  population  makes  use  chiefly  of  oaten 
bread.  The  oatmeal  made  iVom  new  com  is  alwaj^s  the  most 
highly  esiteemed,  and  thl^  circumstance,  with  the  badness  of  tha 
roada  to  Multon,  which,  In  winter,  are  almost  impajsgable,  has 
given  rise  to  die  custom  whicli  prevails  in  Ryedale,  of  threshing 
the  oats  in  the  6 eld,  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  and  well  dried,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  tlie  practice  with  rape.     By  this  means  tht 

Ryedale 

♦  In  tho  weU  cuUivM^d  parU  of  tlui  RitUog  few  iM%  remaiu  oprti,  toost 
cif  them  Uave  bcco  Ioiief  intloHctl. 

i  A  tittle  fUs  b  al3<i  grown  in  RyediUs. 
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Ryedale  fanners  have  the  advantage  of  the  first  market,  and  of 
the  highest  prices,  as  their  oats  are  not  only  the  best,  but  also 
the  earliest  that  can  be  obtained,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
West  Riding;  and  they  likewise  deliver  them  while  the  roads 
•re  in  a  good  state.*  This  method  of  threshing  their  oats  ia 
attended  with  several  other  advantages,  and  also  with  many 
disadvantages,  of  which  the  discussion  would  lead  to  a  prolixity 
incompatible  with  the  plan  of  this  work.f 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  in  Ryedale,  the  harvest  generally 
begins  about  the  second  week  in  August:  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Vale,  the  west  end  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  in  Cleveland 
and  the  Marishes,  towards  the  end  of  that  month:  on  the  coast, 
ted.  m  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands,  where 
ihe  situation  Is  favourable,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
but  in  general  about  the  end  of  that  month  or  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  In  Cleveland,  and  in  the  northern  part  *of  the  VaJe 
of  York,  oats  and  other  grain  were,  till  within  a  few  years,  cut 
with  the  sickle;  but  this  practice  is  now  giving  way  to  that  of 
mowing  with  the  scythe,  which  is  generally  used  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Riding:  several,  however,  yet 
prefer  the  sickle  for  wheat.  Mr.  Tuke  observes,  that  the  grass 
grounds  are  greatly  neglected,  and  hay  making  ill  managed  in 
every  part  of  this  Riding,  except  in  the  dales  of  the  Western 
Moorlands.;]: 

.  When  the  extent  of  the  North  Riding  is  considered,  that  of 
the  woodlands  is  comparatively  small.     The  following  estimate 

of 

*  Almost  Uic  whole  produce  of  Ryedale,  especially  the  oats,  is  sent 
Into  the  West  Riding  through  the  medium  of  the  comfactors  of  Malton. 
A  great  quantity  of  rape  is  grcmn  in  Ryedale,  and  not  a  little  in  the  Valt 
•f  York.    It  is  generally  threshed  in  the  field. 

t  For  the  various  modes  of  threshing  oats  in  the  field,  pr  the  stack- 
yards, and  the  reasons  for  that  practice,  see  MarshalTs  Rural  £cob. 
Yorksh.  II,  p.  21,  Sec. 

t  Agricnltural  Sanr.  chap,  d,  sect.  1,  X 
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The  moorlnnd  sheep  are  BinaH;  those  on  the  higher  inclosed 
lands  of  tlie  Western  Moors  will,  whee  three  years  old,  and  fat, 
weigh  from  ofgliteen  to  twenty  pounda  per  quarter,  and  produce 
a  fleece  of  about  five  poundi^,  of  tolerably  fine  wool.  The  whole 
of  tliis  woo!  is  worked  up  into  the  knitted  hosiery,  for  which 
these  diik^s  are  celebrated.*  Those  which  are  bred  on  the 
height:*  of  these  Moorlands  are  smaller,  and  generally  horned* 
The  wethers  are  usually  sold  otF  when  rising  four  years  old,  and 
when  well  fed  will  weigh  about  sixteen  pounds  per  quarter* 
llieir  wool  h  course  and  open,  and  their  fleeces  average 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  sheep 
ua  these  moors  are  of  the  short  or  small  Scotch  breed.  The 
sheep  on  the  Eastern  Moorlands  are  horned,  with  black  or 
mottled  ^aces:  they  are  smaller  t!ian  those  of  the  Western  Moor- 
lands, not  w  eighing,  wlien  well  fed*  above  fom*teen  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  their  fleeces  will  not  average  more  than  three 
pounds  of  an  open,  loose,  and  course  wool,  some  of  which  is  very 
little  finer  than  goat*s  hair.  The  sheep  of  these  Moorlands,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  as  good  as  the  soil  and  climate  will  admit* 

Yorkshire  has  4ong  been  filmed  for  its  horses,  and  the  North 
Eidlng  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  breed;  the  Cleveland 
huries  being  clean  made,  strong  and  active,  are  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  coach  or  the  plough;  those  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Vale  of  York  are,  by  the  general  introduction  of  the 
racing  blood,  rendered  the  most  valuable  breed  for  the  saddle. 
The  soutliern  part  of  the  Vale,  the  Howard ian  Hills,  Ryedale, 
and  the  Marishes,  also  produce  a  great  number  of  horses,  both 
for  the  saddle  and  the  coach.  The  daJcs  of  the  Ewstern  Moor- 
lands rear  many  horses,  which  being  of  a  smaller  breed,  are  too 
low  for  the  coach,  but  are  a  hardy  and  useful  race-  Horses 
also  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Western  Moorlands.  They  are  generally  bred  be- 
tween the  Scotch  galloways  and  the  country  breed,  and  are  a 

hardy 

•  Tlie  inlidbitdats  of  these  dales  nre  very  ^^fncrally  empbycd  in  knit- 
tng  atockitig^^  but  tbc  trade  beems  to  be  tonici^Uat  on  tbe  dectme* 
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^ardy  and  very  strong  race,  in  proportion  to  their  size:  these 
are  chiefly  sold  into  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  West 
Riding  and  Lancashire,  for  ordinary  purposes.* 

The  carriages  used  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  in  the 
nortliem  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  are  chiefly  carts.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Vale,  the  Howardian  Hills,  Ryedale,  and 
the  Marishes,  waggons  are  in  general  use:  they  have  also 
large  heavy  carts  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses:  light  carts 
are  also  sometimes  seen.  In  the  Western  Moorlands  scarcely 
any  waggons  are  used ;  but  generally  small  narrow  wheeled 
carts,  drawn  by  one  horse.  In  the  Eastern  Moorlands  very 
few  carts  are  to  be  seen :  they  generally  use  small  low  wheeled 
waggons,  which  contain  only  from  twelve  to  twenty  bushels:  to 
these  they  yoke  two  pair  of  oxen,  with  one  or  two  horses  before 
them.  In  Cleveland  very  few  waggons  are  used,  but  generally 
.three-horse  carts:  one  horse  is  put  in  the  shafts,  and  two  abreast 
before  him.  Marshal  in  his  '*  Rural  Economy,"  speaks  much 
in  favour  of  this  sort  of  team.  In  every  other  part  of  this 
Riding,  the  horses  are  generally  yoked  one  before  another. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  Riding,  wheels  more  than 
three  inches  broad  are  very  rare.f  Ploughing  is  generally 
performed  by  two  horses  yoked  abreast,  except  in  Cleveland 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York,  where  it  is  conmioa 
to  plough  with  three  horses,  two  abreast,  and  one  before. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  Riding  are  generally  good;  but 
many  of  th^  parochial  roads  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  especially 
in  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  York  which  lies  between  the  western 
end  of  the  Howardian  Hills  and  the  river  Ouse;  and  still  more 
hi  Ryedale  and  the  Marishes,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  the  country 
wet,  and  good  materials  are  at  a  considerable  distance.     In  the 

larger 

•  Agricultural  Siirv.  273  and  274. 

t  In  the  well  cultivated  parts  of  the  North  Riding,  almost  all  the  im* 
proved  instruments  of  husbandry  are' known.  The  threshing- mill  vras 
introduced  about  the  year  1790,  by  E.  Cleaver,  Esq.  of  Numin^ton. 
Tukc^s  Agricultural  Sur.  p.  81,     Winnowing  macliines  are  in  gencial  use. 
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Isrger  da]e$  of  tlie  Western  Moorbnds,  llie  roadfi  are  tolerably 
good;  hut  in  those  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  they  arc  very 
narrow  and  rouglu*  The  roacls  of  Cleveland  arc  in  general 
excellent,  and  most  of  tliem  free  from  toD^,  being  kept  in  re- 
pair  by  voluntary  subscriptionR,  and  the  statute  labour  of  the 
inhabitants.f 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Vorkshire,  landed  property  is  greatly 
divided :  about  one  third  of  it  i&  possessed  by  yeomanry.  Much 
the  largest  propartion  tif  tlit*  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands 
is  in  the  possession  of  freeholders,  the  value  of  whose  lands» 
getdom  amounts  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  anntini*  The  rest 
of  the  country  is  divided  into  estates  of  different  value,  from 
seven  or  eight  hundred,  {is  high  as  twenty  thoit-iand  per  annum, 
or  upwards;  but  very  few  rise  any  thing  near  to  so  great  an 
amount-  The  greatest  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  property  re- 
aide,  either  constantly  or  a  great  part  of  the  year,  on  their  eitates. 
Many  of  these  occupy  considerable  tracts  of  land,  and  by  their 
scientific  and  spirited  management ,  greatly  promote  agricultural 
improvements.  Few  partii  of  England,  perhaps,  can  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  than  such  districts  of  this 
Biding  as  are  calculated  for  a  comlortable  residence.  In  the 
following  list  they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according 
to  the  l>est  information  that  could  be  procured,  and  I  believe 
that  scarcely  any  are  omitted-  Those  that  are  the  most  remark- 
able will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  their  proper  places- 


SEATS  OF  NOBLEMEN, 

Honiby  Castle,  five  miles  from  Beclale,   seven   miles  from 

Kichmond    »•-.-••••• •«..<.<••»•,  Duke  of  Leeds* 

Stanwirk, 

•  In  llic  ^fonrlaji*!',  biitli  East  and  Wc*tf,  llie  li«avy  tmowsi  in  winter, 
unci  Ihe  p\tL'nsivt'  motives  or  bog*,  rriKkc  trnveliin**  dangetons  to  strangers. 

1  Two  toll  ^ate*  have  bwn  erccte^l  on  a  new  roiuJ,  made  by  act  of  par* 
JiOTueiit,  bt'tWiTti  Thii^k  mmX  V%iiin,  lu  1803,  but  the  conveniences  of  tJtis 
impfovroK^nt  will  ttuij^ly  rompctiswiif  the  ejtpcnce  laid  on  the  poblic, 
Gra%ci'9  Hist,  of  Cleveland,  p.  S% 
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Stanwicky  eight  miles  from  Richmond^  nine  miles  from  Dar- 
lington, Durham      • Duke  of  Northuniiterland. 

•Castle  Howard,  six  miles  from  Malton,  fifteen  miles  from  York 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Gersham,  fifteen  miles  from  Catterick,  twenty  •nine  miles 
from  Gretabridge Earl  ofDarlinglon. 

Womersgill,   seventeen  miles   from    Gretabridge,    fourteen 
miles  from  Barnard  Castle,  Durham  •  •  •  •  Earl  of  Strathmore. 

Aske,  two  pules  from  Richmond,  five  miles  from  Catterick  ' 

Lord  Dundas. 

Bolton  Hall,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Leybum,  four  miles 
and  a  half  from  Middleham    Lord  BoUon. 

Danby  Lodge,  ten  miles  from  Guisborough,  twelve  miles  from 
Whitby,  seventeen  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside*  'Lord  Dofome. 

Layton  West,  six  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from  Greta* 
iMridge,  nine  miles  from  Catterick Ijord  Rokeby. 

Mulgrave  Castle,  four  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles 
from  Guisborough,  twenty-five  miles  from  Stokesley 

Lord  Mtdgrave* 

Nappa  Hall,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Askrigg,  six  miles  and 
a  hairfrom  Haws •  •  •  Lord  Grantham. 

Newby  Park,  four  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  five  miles  from 
Ripon,  eleven  miles  from  Knaresborough  •  •  •  •Lord  Grantham. 

Upleatham,  Cleveland,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  eleven 
miles  from  Stokesley. 

GENTLEMEN'S  SEATS.* 

Acklam,  seven  miles  from  Yarm,  seven  miles  from  Stokesley^ 
ten  miles  from  Guisborough T.  Hustler ^  Esq. 

Aislaby,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Pickering,  ten  miles  and  a 

half  from  Malton T.  Hat/es,  Esq. 

Aislaby, 

•  These  are  the  scats  of  gentlemen  in  tlic  coutitry:  those  in  the  large 
I  are  for  brevity's  siike  omitted.  , 
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Aiilaby,  three  miles  from  AMiitby,  nineteen  miles  from  Guis- 
borough^  nineteen  miles  from  Pickering 

iV/,  Nobic^  Esq*  and  J*  Benson^  Esq. 

Aldby  Park,  ten  miles  from  Malton,  ten  miles  from  York^ 
MiQ^n  miles  from  Easingwold H.  Darley^  Esq, 

AIne,  four  miles  Irom  Eacingwold,  five  miles  from  Borough* 
bridge,  eleven  miles  from  York E*  S,  Strarigewtir/^  Esq, 

Arden  Hull,  seven  miles  apd  a  half  from  Thirsk,  ten  miles  from 
Helmsley,  eleven  miles  from  Northallerton*  *  C.  Tancred^  Esq, 

Arndiff,   eight  miles  from  Nortlmllerton,  eight  miles  from 
Stokeslej,  thirteen  miles  from  Think     •  ^  •  •  Mrs.  Mmdcverer, 

Burningham,    two  miles  from  Gretabridge,  ten  miles   irom 
Richmond    •  • •  ■  /K.  Milhank^  E^q, 

Barton,  five  miles  and  a  hulf  from  MaIloD»  nine  miles  from  Kir- 
h)'-Moorsidt',  twulve  miles  from  Helnisley  '  •  /.  Lcaiham^  Eaq* 

Bedalc,  seven  mile*  from  C'allerick,  eight  miles  from  Nortlv 
allerton^  twelve  miles  from  Rip  on ,••••//.  Ptirse^  Esq* 

Beninfrbrough  Hall,  eight  miles  from  York,  seven  miles  from 
Easingwold    •  •  •  • G.  Earle^  Esq, 

Benkil  Grange,  a  quainter  of  a  mile  from  Bediile,  seven  milei 
from  Catteriek    • ••••  Mrs,  Brooke^ 

Bossall,   nine  miles  from  York,   eleven  miles  from   MaUon, 
thirteen  miles  from  Easingwold     •••*•.  7?.  Beli^  E,\q^ 

Brafierton,    four    mile$    from    EasingH'old,    five  miles  from 
Boroughbridge,  sixteen  miles  from  York 

TV".  B.  Hodgson  y  Esq, 

Bransby,  six  miles  from  Easingwold,  fourteen  miles  from  IMal- 
ton,  fourteen  miles  from  York    •  •  /',  Cholmki/f  Esq, 

Brawith,  three  mile^  and  a  half  from  Tlursk,  six  miles  from 
Northallerton    •  •  •  • • B\  Conxett^  Esq. 

Brompton,  eight  miles  from    Scarborough,  ten   miles   from 
Pickering,  fourteen  miles  from  Mai  ton  •  •  Sir  G,  Calri/^  Bart, 

Brough  Ilall,  five  miles  from  Uichniond,  seven  miles  from 

Catierick    • Sir  J*  Lawt^n^  BQri, 

Buhner, 
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Bulmery  six  hiiles  firom  Mai  ton,  thirteen  miles  from  Easing* 

woldy  fourteen  miles  from  York Rev,  W.  Preston. 

•  Burton,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Asimgg,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Leybum     ^ W,  Purehaief  Esq, 

Burton  Constable,  five  miles  frxmi  Leyburn,  five  mOes  and  a 
half  from  Richmond Rev,  Christ,  fVyoitte, 

Busby  Hall,  two  miles  from  iBtokesley,  ten  miles  from  Yarm, 
fourteen  mOes  from  Northallerton  ......  fT.  Marwood^  Esq* 

Camp  Hall,  five  miles  from  Bedale,  seven  miles  from  Mar- 
sham,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Ripon 

Jr,  R,  L,' Seiyeontso'Hf  Esq* 

;t!arlton  Hall,  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  seven  miles  fnmi 
Daiiington,  Durham H,  P,  Pulkine^  Esq, 

Carr-HaU,  three  miles  from   Whitby,  eighteen  miles  ftwn 
Pickering    Christ,  Preston^  Esq, 

Cawton,  six  miles  from  Helmsley,  fourteen  miles  from  Mai- 
tan  • •  •  •  i •. W.  Garfbrth,  Esq, 

Clife,  five  miles  from  Darlington,  Durham,  ten  miles  firom 
Richmond    • H,  Witham^  Esq, 

Clifton  Castle,  three  miles  from  Masham,   five  miles  from 
Bedale    • T.  Mutton,  Esq, 

Clints,  five  miles  from  Recth,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Rich- 
mond  T.  Erringforiy  Esq, 

Coverham  Abbey,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Middleham,  three 
miles  from  Leybui  n     •....£.  Lifter^  Esq. 

Crake  Hall,  two  mileis  from  Bedale,  ten  miles  from  Rich- 
mond     fV.  Hudson,  Esq, 

Crathorne,  four  miles  from  Yarm,  six  miles  from  Stokesley, 
twelve  miles  from  Northallerton   T,  Crathorne,  Esq. 

Croft  Hall,  three  miles  and  a  half  fi*om  Darlington,  Durham, 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Northallerton  •  •  fV.  Chaytor,  Esq, 

Danby,  two  miles  from  Middleham,  three  miles  from  Ley- 
bum  •^ S.T,  Scroope,  Esq. 

Danby  Hill,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Northallerton,  seven 
Vol.  XVI.  H  miles 


!^ 
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Utiles  and  a  half  from   Eedale,  tliirteen  miles  and  a  half  from 
Richmond  •  * }iev>  fr*  Cmt, 

Doe-Park  Hall,  seven  mtkfi  firoon  Gretabridgei  nineteen  miles 
from  Rjchniond  •  *  • •••».••*,  J*.  Hufchinson^  Esq, 

Dowthwatte  Dale»  three  miles  from  Kiifby-Moorslde,  ten  miles 
from  Helmsley •  7?.  Shephtrtl^  Bsq> 

Dun  combe  Park>  half  a  mile  from  Hehiisley,  fmirteen  miles 
from  Tliirak,  twenty-three  miles  from  York  C,  DuncombCf  Esq* 

East-Thorp  Park,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Malton,  eleven 
miles  from  Kirby-Moorside    • ' « * ***' R,  Roj/des^  Esq, 

Eastwood,  one  mile   from   Gretabridge,   twelve  miles    from 
Richmond    •  •  • •  •  •  • ^,  flanbt/^  Ei,q, 

Egton  Bridge,  eight  miles  from  WTiitby,  sixteen  miles  from 
Guisborough     •  • . .  •  2\  Smithy  Esq, 

Faceby  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Stokcsley,  nitie  miles  from 
Yarm • * »••. *•  •./.  Favrll^ Esq* 

Firby  Grange,  one  mile  from  BcdaJe,  eight  miles  from  Cat- 
terick *  •  •  • T,  Cort^  Esq, 

Fleatham-Kirby,  six  miles  from  Bcdale,  six  mtlcs  from  Rich- 
mond •• Miss  Laurence* 

Forcett  Hall,  seven  miles  from  Kiclnnond,  eight  miles  from 
Darlington,  Durham    •  •  • . f\  iWfcliet,  Esq* 

Fremington,  one  miJe  from  Rceth,  nine  miles  from   Rich- 
mond   *,.•••.•• J\  Dennis^  Esq, 

Ganthorp,  five  miles  from  Mai  ton,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half 
from  York .,,..,,.,., /J^^^.  j^  Forth, 

Gilling,   three  miles  from  Richmond,  five  miles  from  Cat- 
teilck  • .  ••• ••...••••  .« 'llev*  W,  Wharton* 

Gilling  Castle,  five  miles  from  Hcln^Iey,  eight  miles  front 
Easingwold,  eighteen  miles  from  York C,  Fairfax^  Esq, 

Gr inkle  Park,  eleven  miles  from  Gyisborough,  fourteen  miles 
from  Whitby    *•••   •*•  ^  •*•*** U.  W,  Middkion,  Esq* 

Hackness,  six  miles  from  Scarborough,  sixteen  miles  and  a 

irtilf  from  Whitby Lad\^  Johnstone, 

Halnaby, 
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Ifalnaby  Hall,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmdnd^  six  iniles 
tnd  a  half  from  Catterick,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Darlington^ 
Durham Sir  Ralph  MUbank^  Bart. 

Harley  East,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Northallortony  teti 
Biiles  from  Stokesley,  twelve  miles  from  Thirsk*  •  C6L  Burnet. 

Hartforthy  fqur  miles  from  Richmond,  eight  miles  from  Cat* 
terick,  eight  miles  from  Greial^ridge*  •••••!$•  Craddockf  E^q. 

Hawkswelly  East,  five  kniles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  from 
Middleham    H%  Gah^  Esf* 

Hdmsley  Upper,  seven  miles  from  York,  fiourteei\  miles  from 
Malton    E.T.  Whiiidl^Eiq. 

Hemlington  Hall,  six  miles  from  Stokesley,  seveh  miles  frotti 
Yarm^  nine  miles  from  Guisborough    General  Hall. 

Hieldenley,  three  miles  from  Malton,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half 
from  York Lady  Stricklaitd. 

Highthome,  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  eight  miles  from 
Thirsk    C.  Goulton,  Esq. 

Hipswell  Lodge,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmond,  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Leyburn T.  Hutchimon,  Esq. 

Holtby,  five  miles  from  Yprk,  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  from 
Malton •■  •  'Rev.  R.  Warbottam. 

Hornby  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  miles 
from  Yarm,  nine  miles  from  Darlington,  Durham 

Major-General  HetugilL 

Hovingham,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Helmsley,  nine  miles 
from  Malton E.  fVorsley^  Esq. 

Hunters  Hall,  eight  miles  from  Middleham,  eight  miles  and  a 
half  from  Leyburn IV.  Smithy  Esq. 

Hutton  Bonville,  five  miles  from  Northallerton,  eleven  mile* 
and  a  half  from  Darlix\gton,  Durham  ••••A.  Hammond^  Esq. 

Hutton  Bushell,  six  miles  from  Scarborough,  sixteen  miles 
from  Malton    Mrs.  Osbaldeston. 

Hutton  Lodge,  eight  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from 

York X»  Thompson^  Esq. 

H  2  Huttons-Ambo, 
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and  uhtMtnm  Malton,  fifteen 

lYofk B.J.SUm^9nh,Esq. 

HatSMi  SiBi,  «iiM  ■Ses  irvoi  Yoric,  twdte  miles  from 

Ukm •-• •-    &r.  r.  C.ILRead. 

beidby  Mmwt,  five  ■Ses  ir«ai  Slakolej,  e^t  miles  and  a 

.••Srt  W. Fotilu,  Bart. 
f9  wKKmSIa  fion  Gtusboroiigii 
JL  fieff  Ucesoy,  Esq. 
EDcriiT,  ane  BOe  and  a  faatf  fitn  Catterick,  six  miles  from 

ledile T.Booik^Esq. 

fiiHa  PidDerin^  twdve  miles  from 

Mahat^c^^eeBBaaalraaWlHtbj'    J.  FatkerpU,  Esq. 

K^in,  sis  Bflesfroaa  Cattnck,  aeven  miles  firom  Northaller- 

tao,  e^gltt  ■flea  fram  Rkfaaio«d it.  Croae^  Esq. 

¥irUflhain,  faor  miles  and  «  bdf  firom  Guisboroiigh,  twelre 
aales  fimn  Tam,  tvchemOsftaai  Stockton,  Durham 

Skt  C.  TVimer,  jBar#. 
Lai^ton  Lodge,  fire  mileB  fram  Xbrthalleitan,  ten  miles  from 

RidmKMid F.  Eeifeam^  Esq. 

Lartington,  sax  mika  horn  GfeCaiRidge,  seventeen  miles  f/om 

Richmond • -H.  Afair,  Esq. 

Layton  East,  six  milea  firom  Richaraod,  eight  miles  from  Cat- 

terick T.  Barker^  Esq. 

Leaaea,  two  miles  and  a  half  irom  Bedale,  four  miles  and  a 

half  from  Catterick Mrs.  Arden. 

Leren  GroTe,  t«ro  miles  from  Stokesle^r,  six  mOes  from  Yarm 

Lady  Amhurst. 
Londonderry,  three  miles  firara  Bedale,  e^t  miles  from 
Northallerton,  tw^we  mfles  from  Ripon* •••T.  Hmdon^  Esq. 
Low-Row,  fire  milea  from  Reeth,  nine  miles  from  Askrigg 

—  Pflrfe,  Esq. 
Marske  HaU,  fire  miles  from  Goishorough,  fourteen  miles  frtmi 

Stokesley    Hmu  Law.  Dmdas. 

Marske,  six  nuka  from  Ridunond,  six  miles  from  Catterick 

J.  HutUm^  Esq. 
Marton, 
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Marion,  seven  miles  from  Stokealey^  seven  itailes  from  Guis- 
borough,  eight  miles  from  Xarm  •  •  •  •  • B*  Rudd^  Esq. 

Maunby^  six  miles  from  Northallerton,  six  miles  from  Thirsk 

T.  Walker,  Btj. 

Melmerfoy,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Ripon,  seven  miles  from 
Thirsk JV.  Priestley,  Esq. 

Middleton  Lodge,  six  miles  from  Richmond^  six  miles  from 
Catterick F.  Harthy,  Esq. 

Mount  St.  John,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Thirsk,  ten  miles 
from  Helmsley,  fourteen  miles  from  Ripon  •  •  Rev.  H.  EUsky. 

Myton,  three  miles  from  Boroughbridge,  fifreen  miles  from 
York Sir  Martin  Stapletan,  Barf. 

Nawton  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Helmsley,  three  miles  from 
Kirby^-Moorside,'  seventeen  miles  from  Malton 

r.  Duncomhe^  Esq. 

Ness  East,  seven  miles  from  Helmsley,  eleven   miles  from 
Mdton T.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Newbiggin,  five  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles  from 
Goisborough    H.  Yeoman,  Esq. 

Newborough  Hall,  five  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from 
Thirsk '^-T.E.  Winn  Bellasyse,  Esq. 

Newby  Wiske,  five  miles  from  Northallerton,  six  miles  from 
Thirsk W.  Mitford,  Esq. 

Newbuilding,  six  miles  from  Thirsk,  nine  miles  from  North* 
allerton F.  Smith,  Esq. 

Newton,  four  miles  from  Helmsley,  thirteen  miles  from  MaU 
Ion  •  •  •  * Sir  Geo.  Wombwell,  Bart. 

Newton  House,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  five  miles  from  Cat* 
terick,  eight  miles  from  Northallerton Mrs.  Harrison. 

Normanby,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Guisborough,  seven 
miles  from  Stokesley W.  Ward  Jackson,  Esq. 

Norton  Conyers,  two  miles  from  Ripon,  nine  miles  from  Bo- 
roughbridge, nine  miles  from  Bedale 

Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  Bart. 
H  3  Nunninglon, 
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Nunnington,  Ave  miles  and  a  half  from  Helrasley,  twelve  mites 
from  Malton   Sir  BeUingkam  Grnhanfy  Bart. 

Ormesby  Hall,  six  miles  from  Guisborough,  seven  miles  from 
Stokesley Sir  JV.  Pennyman^  Bart. 

Oswaldkirky  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Helmsley,  thirteen 
miles  from  Malton T.  P.  Banner^  Esq. 

Park  Hall,  two  miles  from  Guisborough,  nine  miles  from 
Stokesley * R.  Chaloner^  Fsq. 

Peaky  eight  miles  from  Whitby,  twelve  miles  from  Scarbo- 
rough •  •••? ,,,...,♦.•,.., 5.  Cook^  Esq. 

Pepper  Hall,  six  miles  from  Northallerton,  seven  miles  from 
Richmond    •..•••  t  •  * * J.  Arden^  Esq. 

Pinchinthorpe,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  five  miles  from 
Stokesley  ..••..•.••...•....* *  -J,  Lee^  E$q^ 

Plantation,   one  mile  from   Guisborough,  nine  miles  fvoicx 
Stokesley  •  •  •  • • . . . .  General  Hafe. 

Havcnthorpe,  four  miles  from  Thirsk,  eight  miles  and  a  half 
from  Helmsley Capt.  Manners. 

Haydale^  four  miles  from  Askrigg,  four  miles  from  Hawes 

H.  Petrse^  Esq. 

Red  Hall,  two  miles  from  Catterick,  four  miles  from  Bedale, 
six  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmond J.  Fatty  Esq. 

Hokcby,  one  mile  from   Gretabridge,  thirteen  miles    from 
Richmond    t  • » J.  Bacon  Saxvrt^  Morritt,  Esq. 

Rounton  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  miles 
from  Yarm J-  WaileSy  Esq. 

Ruswarp,  two  miles  from  Whitby,  eighteen  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Pickering    J.  Marshall^  Esq.  and  H.  AskexDy  Esq. 

Salton,  five  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  ten  miles  and  a  half 
from  Malton,  eleven  miles  from  Helmsley 

J.  D(m)kery  Esq.  S.  Elainy  Esq.  and  Mess.  Pickardsy  Esqs. 

Scruton,  four  miles  from  Bedale,  six  miles  from  Catterick 

H.  GalCy  Esq. 

Sedbury  Hall,  four  miles  from  Richmond,  six  miles  fronn 
Catterick Sir  Robt.  D'Arcy  Hildyard,  Bart. 
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Sessay  Hdly  five  miles  from  Easingwold,  mx  mOei  from  Tlmsk 

xiofi*  and  Rtv»  Wm  km*  X^cRvmy* 
Sion  Hill,  fbur  milei  from  Think;  fleven  miles  and  a  half  from 
Northallerton    * Ed.  D^Oyfey^  Etq. 

Skeeby,  two  miles  from  Richmond,  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  Catterick E,  Johnson^  Esq, 

Skelton  Castle,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  twelve  miles 
from  Stokeslej «/•  Wharton^  Esq, 

Skinningrave,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Guisborough,  four- 
teen miles  and  a  quarter  from  Whitby   •  •  •  •  J.  Easterly ^  Esq. 

Sleights,  four  miles  from  Whiiby,  seventeen  miles  from  Piek# 
ering Mrs.  Bateman  and  J.  C.  Coats^  Esq. 

Snainton,  seven  miles  from  Pickering,  ten  miles  and  a  half 
from  Scarborough    - J.  Lister,  Esq^ 

Snape  Hall,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Masham,  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  Bedale fV.  Milbanky  Esq. 

Sneaton  Hall,  three  miles  from  Whitby,  eighteen  miles  from 
Pickering,  eighteen  miles  from  Scarborough 

Sir  J.  Miles,  Bart. 

Spanton  Lodge,  four  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  ten  miles 
from  Helmsley    •R.  Darley,  Esq. 

Spennythome,  one  mile  from  Middleham,  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  Leyburn,  eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmond 
W.  Chaytoff  Esq.  and  T.  Straxuhenzicy  Esq. 

Stainsacre,  two  miles  from  Whitby,  nineteen  miles  from  Scar- 
borough   • J.  Sanders,  Esq. 

Stainton,  four  miles  from  Stokesley,  five  miles  from  Yarm 

Rev.  Archdeacon  Baillie, 

Stakesley  High,  one  mile  from  Whitby,  twenty  miles  from 
Guisborough   J.  Barker.  Esq.  and  J»  Blackbumy  Esq. 

Stakesley  Low,  half  a  mile  from  Whitby,  twenty  miles  and  a 
half  from  Pickering-  •  •  • A.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Stanghow,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Guisborough,  twelve 
miles  and  a  half  from  Stokesley R.  Scarth,  Esq. 

fitiUington,  four  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  from  York^ 

S.  Crojl,  Esq. 
H  4f  StocktoDi 
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Stockton  on  the  Forest,  four  miles  from  York,  eleven  mfles 
from  Easingwold Benj.  Agar^  Esq. 

Sunley  Hill,  three  miles  from  Kirby-Moorside,  six  miles  from 
Helmaley    •  ••A,  Cayley^  Esq. 

Sutton  on  the  Forest,  five  miles  from  Easingwold,  eight  miles 
from  York •  •  •  Sir  Charles  Hoare  flarlandy  Bart. 

Swinton,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Mashom,  six  miles  and  a 
half  from  Bedale   fV.  Danby^  Esq<, 

Theakston,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  nine  miles  from  Ripon 

E.  Carter^  Esq. 
.  Thimbleby  Lodge,  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Northallerton, 
nine  miles  from  Thirsk R.  W.  Christopher  Peirse^  Esq. 

lliirkleby  Hall,  four  miles  from  Thirsk,  seven  from  Easing- 
wold  • •  •  •  Sir  Thomas  FranldaneL,  Bart. 

Thornton  le  Moor,  five  miles  from  Thirsk,  ^ve  miles  from 
Northallerton,  nine  miles  from  Bedale T.  Beckettf  Esq. 

Thornton  Riseborough,  four  miles  from  Pickering,  five  miles 
from  Kirby-Moorside  •  •  •  • » L.  Robinson^  Esq. 

Thornton  Watlass,  three  miles  from  Bedale,  three  miles  from 
Masham    9 Rev.  F.  Dadstvorth. 

Thorpe,  two  miles  from  Gretabridge,  nine  miles  from  Reeth, 
eleven  miles  from  Richmond    Sheldon  Craddock^  Esq. 

Thorpe   Per  row,   two   miles  from  Bedale,    five  miles  from 
Masham ♦ IV.  MUbanh^  Esq. 

Trinian  St.  one  mile  from  Richmond,  four  miles  from  Catte- 
rick —  J'aTisorif  Esq. 

Welburn,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Kirby-Moorside,  four  miles 
and  a  half  from  Helmsley A.  Cayley^  Esq. 

Well,  four  miles  from  Bedale,  four  miles  from  Masham 

R.  StrangexvaySf  Esq. 

Wensley,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Leyburn,  three  miles  and 
a  half  f:  om  Middleham T.  Maude,  Esq. 

Westerdale,   ten   miles    from  Guisborough,  ten  miles  from 
Stokesiey,  sixteen  miles  from  Whitby A.  Paris,  Esq. 

Wigginthorpe,  eight  miles  from  Easingwold,  ten  miles  irpm 

Malton    JV.  Garforth,  Esq. 

Wilton, 
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Wilton,  three  miles  from  Guisborough,  eleven  miles  from 
Slokesley,  thirteen  miks  from  Yarm «/.  Lowther^  Esq. 

Wood  End,  four  miles  from  Thirsk,  six  miles  from  Northal- 
lerton • S.  Crompion^  Esq* 

Woodlands,  four  miles  from  Whitby,  seventeen  miles  and  a 
ba]f  from  Pickering H.  JV,  Yeoman^  Esq* 

Worsall  Hall,  three  miles  from  Yarm,  thirteen  miles  from 
Northallerton    ••• • J.  fVard^  Esq. 

Wycliffe  Hall,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Gretabridge,  ten 
miles  from  Richmond F.  Constable^  Esq. 

Wikeham  Abbey,  eight  miles  from  Scarborough,  twelve  miles 
firom  Pickering,  sixteen  miles  from  Malton 

R.  Langley^  Esq, 

Yarm,  four  miles  from  Stockton,  Durham,  eight  miles  from 
Siokesley,  fourteen  miles  from  Guisborough 

T.  Meynellf  Esq. 

The  North  Riding  is  divided  into  twelve  wapentakes,  com- 
prising nineteen  market-to>vn8,  of  which  five  are  boroughs :  each 
of  them  sending  two  members  to  parliament,  viz. : — AHerton- 
MhirCf  Birdforth^  Bulmer,  Gilling-East,  Gilling-Westy  HaUkeld^ 
Hang-East,  Hang'West,  Lanbarugh,  Pickcring'Lithe,  R^e- 
daky  Whitby-Strand. 

The  market-towns  are : — Ashrigg,  Bedale,  Guisborough,  Howes, 
Helmsk^,  Kirbt/'Moorside,  Leybum,  MaUati^i  Masham,  Mid-' 
dldiam,  Northallerton'^,  Pickering,  Reeth,  Richmond*,  Scarbo* 
rough*,  Siokesley,  Thirsk*,  Whitby,  Yarm. 

N.  B.  The  places  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  boroughs,  each 
sending  two  members  to  parliament. 


AINSTY  OF  YORK. 

The  city  of  York,  with  the  contiguous  district  on  the  western 
side,  forms  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and  cannot,  with  propriety, 

be 
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be  included  in  any  of  the  Hidings.  This  district,  which  h  now- 
called  the  Ainsty>  or  county,  of  the  city  of  York,  was  formerly 
a  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding.  But  in  the  twenty-scyenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
city  and  placed  under  Its  immediate  jurisdiction.*  The  circuit 
of  the  Ainsty  is  computed  at  thirty-two  miles,  according  to  the 
fallowing  calculation : — 

2HUm, 

Fram  the  confluence  of  lli?  mers  Nid  ami  Onse,  At 
Nun-Monk  ton,  to  that  of  Hie  Wharf' and  Oit^e  near 
Nnn-Appletoii  ,.♦,,...,.,, .,*.,,.,.,..,     if 

Fiom  Ihc  jutictioo  of  the  Wharf  and  Ousc  to  Tliorp- 
Arrh -  • II 

FiomThorp-Areh  to  WiUtroj»,  on  the  Nid,  by  the 
otirrart^e  of  the  parisliCv*  of  Tliorp^Ardi,  Rickrr- 
tot\,  Crtttk-  bntJ^c,  and  WiUtrop  - «t 

From  Wihtrop,  along  the  line  of  ihc  Nid,  to  i(8 
condncnce  wiU»  the  Oiibc  •  • •  •  • •  -  #       3 

Total  cirf nil  .*...«.... 3S 

Tlic*  whole  district  of  the  AInsty  was  anciently  a  forest,  but 
disforested  by  the  charters  of  Richard  the  First  and  his  sue- 
cesiior  John,  For  the  Bret  of  these  grants  the  inhabitants  paid 
nineteen  pounds  and  elevenpence  ;  and  for  the  hitter,  wliich  de- 
clared, thut  the  men  of  this  wapent^ikc,  and  their  heirs,  as  the 
charter  expresses  It,  should  be  for  ever  free  from  lbr«tt  laws, 
account  was  made  to  the  kin|r  of  tlie  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  marks,  and  three  palfreys,  f  It  appears,  from  Sir  T. 
Widdringion's  account,  that  the  city  of  York  has,  from  a  very 

early 

•  Some  havp  sitt^poseft  the  word  Ain^ty  to  be  derived  from  Ancteotcjr, 
df-nom^  its  anrifjiiify*  Cameten  conjectures  that  iU  Hymolr^y  ma^*  be 
moiepknsibly  refVrjtd  to  ilic  German  word  aiitos-^^eOj  iniplyiR^  ii  bound* 
ary  OF  hniir.  Camd.  Brit.  p.  71^^,  GiUson's  cdiL  Diake  derives  it  from 
the  old  unrUiL'rn  word  ancnt,  wfliirh  si^iHcs  opposite  or  eoutinuotts,  and 
pays,  it  was  call**il  t\w  Am*ty  loug  before  it  was  annexefl  to  tlic  city* 
I>nikc*y  Lhoracimi,  rliap,  %  p.  381, 

i  Drake's  Eboractim,  p.  581 .    M  ados  Exr beq.  pp.  f  7  4  and  2&9« 
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early  period,  laid  claim  to  this  jurisdiction  by  a  charter  from 
King  John.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  the  First,  the  mayor 
ttid  bailiffs  were  summoned  to  answer  to  the  king  **  quo  war- 
ranto," they  held  the  wapentake  of  the  Ainsty ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  pleas  held  before  that  monarch,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  that  the  mayor  produced  a  charter  from  King  John, 
by  which  he  claimed  the  hundred  of  the  Ainsty ;  but  the  charter 
was,  on  inspection,  found  rased  in  the  date  in  the  word  "  quar- 
to." On  searching  the  rolls  in  the  Exchequer,  it  was  found 
that  John  did,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  grant  to  the  citi- 
zens of  York  the  town  of  York,  in  fee-farm,  for  the  rent  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  ;  and  because  the  hundred  aforesaid 
was  not  specified  in  the  charter  of  "  anno  quarto,"  and  also 
because  that  charter  was  rased,  judgment  was  given  against  the 
mayor  and  citizens ;  the  charter  was  annulled,  and  the  mayor 
was  committed  to  prison,  but  soon  after  bailed.  And  Drake  ob- 
serves, that  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  considered  it  as  a  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  citizens  of  York  had  any  good  warrant 
for  holding  the  Ainsty,  saving  for  the  "  Leet"  and  some  other 
liberttesy  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  whose 
diarter  or  patent  it  was  annexed  to  the  city ;  since  which  time 
It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

This  district,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  extensive  Vale 
of  York,  has  the  same  natural  features.  In  the  western  part, 
the  surface  is  diversified  with  gentle  swells  and  various  soils,  in 
some  parts  on  a  clayey,  in  others  on  a  calcareous  or  gravelly 
bottom.  *  The  eastern  part,  adjoining  to  the  Ouse,  is  a  perfect 
flat,  abounding  in  excellent  pasturage  and  meadow.  The  whole 
Ainsty,  generally  considered,  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  mild. 
The  style  of  husbandry  scarcely  differs,  in  any  respect,  from 
that  which  is  practised  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  North 
Riding.  Within  the  Ainsty,  are  thirty-four  villages  and  hamlets, 

t>e8ide  one-half  of  the  market-town  of  Tadcaster.f 

CX)UNTRY 
*  Near  T&dc^ster  the  basis  is  a  limestoDe  rock, 
t  The  middle  of  Tadcastcr  bridge  is  tli^  botuidary  between  the  Ainsty 
snd  the  West  Riding. 
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COUNTRA^  SEATS  IN  THE  AISSTY. 

Acotiib,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  York,  eight  miles  from 
TadcaBter  ••••••  ..•*. ♦  •.** Rev,  IL  Percn^nL 

Appleton-Nun,    six  miles  from   Tadcaster,  nine  miles  from 
York • Sir  H\  MordnHat  Milner^  BarL 

Askatn-Richardj  or  Askam-Little,  fcyr  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Tadcastcr,  five  miles  from  York  * W^  Carr^  E^q, 

Bilborough,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Tadcaster,  five  miles 
ar\d  a  half  from  Yoik *..,,* —  Agar^  Esq* 

Bilton,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Tadcaster,  ten  miles  from 
York ,....••, • Hall  Pluma\  Esq, 

Bishoplhorpe- Palace,  two  miles  ond  a  half  from  York,  eight 
miles  from  Tadcaster  --..♦.  Mosf  Uev.  Archbishvp  of  York, 
\  Bolton  Percy,  three  miles  from  Tadcaster,   nine  miles  from 
Y'ork • **.*.. Uf*x\  IL  Markkam, 

Colton,  four  miles  from  Tadcaster,  six  miles  from  York 

Christ.  Morritif  Esq* 

Healaugh  IlaJlj  one  mile  from  Tadcaster,  ten  miles  from 
Y'ork  .•••*.-• • . , Beuj,  Brooksbanh^  Esq, 

Holgate,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  York,  eight  miles  and  ft 
quarter  from  Tadcaster •••-••  -•• Lindley  Murn/^  Esq* 

Middlethorpe,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  York,  eight  miles 
from  Tadcaster • J.  BarUnv^  Esq* 

Ox  ton,  one  mile  from  Tadcaster,  nine  miles  and  a  half  from 
from  York-  •-•.••*--. J,  fr.  Chtigk,  Esq. 

TlM>rp-Arch,  three  miles  from  Wetherby,  thirteen  miles  from 
York    .♦.►...••••  WUmer  Gossips  Esq* 

Wighill  Park,  four  miles  from  Tadcaster,  nine  miles  from 
York    •  •  Ho7i*  Granville  Amon  Chctvoifhd  Stap^Uoju 


York  and  its  Ainsty  being  a  central  situation  between  the  three 
Ridings,  we  shall  here  begin  our  description  of  tlie  principal 
towns  and  other  remarkable  places  tn  the  county.     From  tlience 
we  shall  proceed  to  describe  those  of  the  westeiu,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  Riding.  The  East 
Riding  will  next  come  under  review.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
description  of  the  marithne  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  Humber,  will  be  continued  without 
any  chasm  or  interruption ;  and  the  topographical  sketch  wiD 
terminate  with  the  West  Riding,  which  is  entirely  an  inland 
country. 

YORK. 

The  origin  of  York,  and  the  etymology  of  its  name,  are 
equally  involved  in  obscurity.  Although  the  judicious  histo- 
lian  must  reject  the  fictitious  narrations  of  Greoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  city  was  called 
Cser  Ebrauc  by  the  Britons:  *  but  at  what  period  it  received 
Uiis  name  is  unknown ;  and  the  Catalogue  of  Nennius  refers 
only  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  Sir  T.  Wid* 
drington,  and  some  others,  have  conjectured,  that  a  colony  of 
Cdtae,  Irom  the  town  of  Evora,  in  Portugal,  or  from  Ebura,  in 
Spain,  flying  from  tlie  swords  of  the  Carthaginians  or  Romans, 
or  a  colony  of  Eburones,  a  people  who.  In  the  time  of  Csesar, 
inhabited  the  territory  of  Liege,  might  have  found  their  way 
into  this  country,  and  given  to  the  place  where  they  had  fixed 
their  habitation  the  name  of  Eborac,  which,  with  a  Latin  ter- 
mination, was  chansrcd  into  Eboracum.  f  Leland  and  Camden 
consider  the  name  :i8  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  river  Ure, 
or  Eure,  which  now  takes  the  appellation  of  Ouse  a  little  below 
Boroughbridge.  In  regard  to  its  modem  name  of  York,  a  si- 
milar variety  of  conjecture  prevails.  The  most  probable  and  ob- 
vious 

•  Car  Ebraoc,  or  Eboracum,  is  the  first  in  the  list  of  cities  given  by 
Neanias,  «p.  Gale  XV.  Script.  C«r,  or  kaer  is  a  British  word,  signifying 
city.    Usfaer  Primrod,  p.  71. 

t  Colonies  of  the  Belgae  were  establislied  along  the  sonthera  coasts  in  the 
time  of  Canar.  Vide  Comm.  lib.  5,  cap.  10.  But  C«sar  uevcr  penetrated 
tBt»  the  Borthem  parts. 
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vious  etjinology  leerm  to  rest  on  Eure,  the  name  of  the  tijet^ 
mnd  wic,  the  Saxon  word  for  a  place  of  refuge  or  retreat.  If 
it  could  be  proved  that  tlie  river  had  formerly  reulned  the 
luiAie  of  Eure  as  low  b&  the  city  thU  derivation  would  appear 
imiiue-stionable  :  Eurcwic,  or  Eurewick,  would  imply  a  place  of 
retreat  or  strengtli  on  the  Eure  ;  and  the  name  mighty  in  popu* 
lar  pronunciation,  be  readily  corrupted  to  that  of  York. •  Drake, 
in  his  Eboracura,  has  collected  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  brought  forward  on  the  subject,  and  which  only  serve  to 
display  the  laborious  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  antiquaries  to  ex- 
plain what  is  tnexpLicable. 

At  the  time  of  Ca-sar's  invasion,  the  fortresses  and  towns  of 
the  Britons  were  only  collections  of  huts,  in  the  middle  of  thick 
woods  or  morasses,  surrounded  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  in  or- 
der U>  render  them  of  difficult  access  to  an  enemy,  f  Such  were 
the  British  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  ,■  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  those  of  the  northern  part«,  which 
were  farther  removed  from  the  sources  of  civilization,  were  su- 
perior in  elegance.  It  is  therefore  to  the  Romans  that  York 
must  ascribe  it«  origin.  Whoever  contemplates  the  situation 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
proper  station  for  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians,  and 
for  supplying  their  own  army  with  provisions,  and  every  otJier 
necessar}'.  From  the  central  position  of  York,  the  Roman  troops 
could  readily  march  to  any  point  that  was  menaced ;  and  the 
cohorts,  dispersed  in  the  different  gtutions,  could  be  expediti- 
ously recaliiid  to  Uie  head-quarters,  in  that  city,  wlieu  it  was  re- 
quisite to  concentrate  their  operations :  the  navigable  river  Ouse, 
at  the  same  time,  aibrded  an  easy  communication  with  every 

part 

*  In  ilic  Doomsday  Book,  York  i^  called  Ofitiit  Ebomm  mid  Euniic. 

t  OppitliiTn  aiitern  BrJtauni  vocant  quum  »yUa^  impcdtta^  vaHo  atqne 
t'tissa  niun'tcrimt  f^iio  iiirursionin  1io.%(iuni  vitandsc  cati»a  convenire  coni^neve- 
runti  Cft'sar  Conim,  lib.  r>,  cap.  17.  €a»sar  say;;,  tlie  capital  city  of  Kini; 
Cassivellaunui  was  '*  Sjhh  paludibiitque  munitum/'  fortUietl  with  woods 
aad  aioraisci.    Conim.  ihid. 
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jMurt  of  the  Roman  dbpire.  In  a}l  these  respects,  the  situation 
was  judiciously  chosen  :  had  the  city  been  placed  lower  down 
the  river,  it  would  have  been  environed  with  marshes,  which,  as 
the  country  was  not  then  drained,  would  have  rendered  the 
air  insalubrious ;  and,  for  a  great  military  station,  it  would  have 
been  too  far  rcuoved  from  the  hostile  frontier ;  and  had  it  been 
built  higher  up  the  Ouse,  it  would  have  derived  less  benefit 
firom  navigation.  Nature  had  given  considerable  strength  to 
York ;  and  this,  assisted  by  Roman  art  and  industry,  must  have 
rendered  it  impregnable  against  every  mode  of  attack  known  by 
the  barbarians  of  that  age.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city,  which 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  considered  as  their  chief  strength  and 
security,  is  flanked  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Foss,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Ouse,  which  meet  on  the  southern  side  below 
the  castle.  *  On  the  north,  an  impenetrable  and  swampy  forest 
called,  ui  the  Roman  times,  Caleteriura  Nemus,  and  afterward 
the  forest  of  Galtres,  extended  from  the  walls  of  the  city  more 
than  ten  miles  in  length,  f  To  these  natural  defences  were 
added  strong  walls  and  bulwarks,  **  muris  et  turribus  altam," 
says  Alcuin,  especially  a  wall  running  from  the  ruins  of  the 
multangular  tower  in  the  south  wall  of  the  mintyard,  in  a  line 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Ouse,  and  terminating  at  the  Castle  HilL 
By  means  of  this  wall,  which,  from  its  remains,  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  a  very  great  height,  together  with  the  rivers, 
this  part  of  the  city  must  have  been  rendered  impregnid)le* 
The  west  side  of  the  city  was  also  as  strongly  fortified  as  the  na- 
ture of*  the  ground  would  allow :  the  ditches  and  the  vast  ramparts 
were,  most  probably,  a  Roman  work ;  and  tlie  Roman  arch,  in 

Micklegate- 

*  These  two  rivers  nin  through  the  present  cily  and  divide  it  into  three 
unequal  parts  :  the  north  eastern  is  the  largest ;  the  south-westein,  cut  off 
by  the  Ouse,  is  tlie  next  in  extent ;  and  the  sooth  eastern,  cat  off  by  the 
Foss,  is  the  least. 

tThe  forest  of  Galtres  extended  to  Crake  Castle  and  Easingwold :  some 
think  it  reached  much  farther,  and  tliat  it  ran  along  the  bottom  of  tlie  hills 
at  high  as  Thirsk.  Higdeo,  in  his  Polychron,  says,  the  forest  of  Galtres  aa- 
ciently  extended  twenty  miles  to  tlje  north-west 
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]Vijcklegdtc*bar,  in  a  proof  that  the  gate  stood,  in  tlieir  daySytn 
the  same  place  ;is  at  pre«unt,  Tlic re  is  also  a  work  on  the  out- 
side, called  the  Mount,  th«  vestiges  of  which  evidentlj  shew  it 
to  have  been  a  strong  outwork,  raised  on  botli  sides  of  the  great 
road,  in  order  to  command  this  entrance  to  the  city.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  our  latest  Scotch  wars,  York  waa  alwayv 
esteemed  tJie  bulwark  of  the  north ;  and  Mr*  Drake  delivers  it 
as  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Lascelles,  one  of  the  ablest  eDgineers 
of  the  age,  that  this  city,  from  the  flatness  of  its  situation  and 
its  command  of  water,  is  capable  of  as  strong  a  fortiiication  as 
most  of  the  towns  in  Flanders*  But  although  York  has  formerly 
sustained  many  long  and  vigorous  sieges,  the  art  of  w^r  is  now 
so  greatly  improved,  that  its  ancient  ramparts  and  walls  would 
be  found  an  ineffectual  defence  against  a  modern  attack. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  York,  in  regard  to  procurin|f 
all  kinds  of  sypplie?,  is  evident  from  tlie  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  its  means  of  communication  with  the 
Continent.  For,  if  we  consider  the  size  of  the  ships  that  were 
used  for  tlie  space  of  several  centuries  after  the  christian  era, 
we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  the  largest  trading  vessels  in 
die  Roman  empire  might  have  sailed  up  to  the  city  and  have 
anchored  within  its  walls.  That  celebrated  antiquary,  Dr.  Stake- 
ley,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drake,  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  Carr-dyke,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this 
work,  which  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Peterborough  to  tho 
river  Witham,  below  Lincoln,  was  made  by  the  Romans  chiefly 
in  the  view  of  supplying  the  city  of  York  and  their  northern 
army,  stationed  there,  with  provisions.*  After  observing  that 
the  great  care  of  the  Romans  was  to  defend  their  possessions  in 
Britain  against  tlie  invasions  of  the  nortlieni  barbartaDs,  and  that 
several  successive  emperors  made  it  their  care  to  protect  the 
province  by  walls,  trenches,   forts,   and  a  continual  guard  of 

soldiers 

•  It  now  sprvei  a?  a  catclivvalrr-diain  to  reccit e  v^iiterji  desjceudin^  from 
tlje  liigti  grounds,  whtcli  ^onld  othirwi^e  iniindate  the  fvu&  ;  and,  perhaps, 
tfaia  haa  becu  one  of  the  rliicf  purposes  for  which  it  vi^as  orlguwlly  cut* 
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toldiers  on  the  frontier,  he  says,  **  with  this  view  it  was  that 
the  city  of  York  was  built  and  made  the  residence  of  the  empe- 
rors (when  they  visited  Britain)  as  it  is  the  highest  part  up  the 
river  Ouse  to  which  the  navigation  extends ;  and,  by  means  of 
our  Carr-dyke,  was  furnished  with  com  from  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  island*  The  Romans  left  nothing  to  chance  which 
they  could  possibly  avoid.  The  carriage  by  sea  was  dangerous 
and  uncertain,  so  they  contrived  this  admirable  method  of  an 
inland  navigation,  as  more  safe,  certain,  and  expeditious :  it  was 
made  at  least  so  early  as  Antoninus^s  time ;  perhaps  in  Nero's." 
Dr.  Stukeley  then  observes,  that  to  Peterborough,  as  to  a  central 
pointy  com  might  be  brought  mostly  by  river  carriage  from  six 
fertile  counties,  viz.  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Bed- 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk ;  considerable 
quantities  might  also  be  collected  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  canal  through  that  county.  The  Carr-dyke  then 
fidling  into  the  Witham,  the  navigation  was  continued  to  Lin- 
dum,  the  modem  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  by  the  Foss-dyke  to 
Torksey,  on  the  Trent.  From  that  place,  down  the  Trent  and 
up  the  Ousc,  tlie  navigation  was  open  to  York4  **  When  I 
wai  thetc,"  says  he,  **  in  the  year  1725,  I  observed  the  vesti- 
gia of  the  Roman  dock,  or  station  of  the  boats,  now  overgrown 
with  sedge  and  moor,  where  the  river,  which  has  the  name  of 
Foss,  enters  the  Ouse.  Thereabouts,  no  doubt,  were  the  Ro- 
man granaries  to  lay  up  the  corn  in  for  the  use  of  the  armies.  I 
leave  the  further  inquiry  to  your  curiosity  and  diligence.  Hence 
appears  the  general  grandeur  of  the  design  ;  the  use  of  it  and 
the  execution  ;  the  happy  union  of  art  and  nature^  whereby  so 
vast  a  tract  of  land  in  the  more  southem  part  of  the  province 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  northern,  where  a  great  body  of  sol- 
diers must  necessarily  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  to  guard  the 
walls  and  prstentures ;  but  more  so  in  times  of  war,  which  was 
very  frequently  the  case  with  the  Picts,  or  old  Britons.'^  * 
Vol.  XVL  I  From 

*  Dr.  Stiikcley,  who  had,  with  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  ttmrcyecl  (he 
Cirrdyke  throiff  hont  its  whole  length,  is  of  opinMn  that  the  Romans  had 

eomtriictcd 
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Frmu  tlie  extraordinary  care  4nd  pains  which  tlie  Homaiiff 
badXMrai  in  planning  and  excM^uting  this  vast  scheme  oC  inland 
navigation,  **  we  must  be  asw^ured,"  says  Drake,  **  that  their  re- 
ceptacles at  York,  both  on  hmd  and  water,  were  proportionahlj 
large  to  contain  the  prodigioas  (|tiantity  of  com  th»t  was 
brought,  and  the  vast  number  of  boats  nece&sary  for  the  con- 
veyance of  it  to  the  citVr  The  river  Ouse  was  by  no  means 
large  enough,  nor  safe  enough,  far  tlie  purpufie,  by  reanon  of  the 
great  landiloodi  which  often  come  impetuously  down  it.  Tliey 
had  recotirse  then  to  a  more  noble  undertaking,  which  was  ta 
€nit  another  river,  and  bring  down  as  much  water  as  they 
wanted  from  the  country  above  them.  This  is  what  we  caE 
the  Foss,  whoso  very  name  still  retains  the  memory  of  its  ori- 
ginal.* Its  source  is  no  higlier  up  the  country  than  six  or 
•even  miles  north  of  tlie  city;f  and  by  making  this  cut,  many 
conveniences  accrued:  for  it  was  not  only  a  considerable  drain 
to  the  great  forest  of  Galcres,  on  that  side,  which  before  must 
have  been  a  perfect  bog^  by  its  flatness^  but  it  would  also  add 
to  tlic  forti 6 cation  of  the  city ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve 
to  fill  up  a  large  bason  or  rcscrrcrir  necessary  for  the  reception 
aiid  laying  up  in  safety  of  the  number  of  boats  employed  in  this 
Qftrigation, 

**  Wlioever  wDl  take  a  survey  of  the  Foss  at  York,  w  ill  surelj 
be  of  opinion  that  this  Foss  was  no  other  than  an  artificial 
conveyance  for  their  vessels  to  pass  and  repasS  to  and  from 
this  part  of  the  town.  The  great  dam-head,  which  is  thrown 
across  the  Foae,  at  the  castle  mtlis,  seems,  by  its  present 
strength,  to  have  been  the  ancient  Hood-gates,  or  stoppage,  ta 
the  water  on  tliat  side.    Through  tliis  sluice  the  vessels  irere 

let 

mnstnirled  forts  at  tlie  (llstancp  of  every  five  milts  ulouz  its  feaok,  sod 
thtDk:i  lliat  lie  has  discovered  many  of  their  potsitioos.  He  «iip(iO»es  tho 
line  ol"  forts  to  Iwve  been  cantinoed  along  tlic  Trent  and  llie  Ouse  to  Yorlr. 
SUikde>'s  Lelt.  Drake's  Ebor.  p,  3B,  &c. 

*  From  tlic  LaUa  word  fossa,  a  ditch, 
t  tt  bas  already  been  obtervod,  that  the  navigntion  np  the  Foss  has  ci 
tftle  been  extended  ^  Ikr  as  StilUngtout  a  diitAaca  of  fourteaci  mjlci. 


tet  into  the  iHratef,  which  dH  formerly  riot  oiily  suihround  the 
castle  arid  tower  but  made  a  don^iderable  baSon  besride^.  But 
the  grand  dock,  or  rdsiervoir  of  waiter,  lay  still  higher  in  the 
dty,  and*  extended,  probably,  over  all  that  morass,  called  riow 
die  Foss-  Island,  fVom  Foss  bridge  to  Laythorp  bridge.  This 
island  is  far  from  being  fhm  land  at  present,  and  no  doubt  is 
collected  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  For  it  was  certainly 
nftvtgtible  for  fishing  boats  down  as  low  as  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  and  war  then  called,  **  Stagnum  Regis  de  FOss.** 
This  will  appear  by  several  grants  and  inquisitions,  taken  at 
that  time,  relating  to  this  fishery. 

"  This  prodigious  collection  of  water,  which  now  has  no  less 
thfin  five  bridges,  laid  over  different  parts  of  it  to  come  at  the 
city  by,  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  security  to  it  on  that  side.  But 
the  main  dock,  I  take  it,  was  principally  where  the  island  is  at 
present  In  this  noble  bason  some  hundreds  of  vessels,  such  as 
were  then  used,  might  lie  in  the  utmost  safety.  From  the  east 
there  came  in,  or  rather  was  drawn  into  it,  another  stream, 
called  also  the  Foss :  and  as  the  tides  from  the  river  Ouse 
h&d  likewise  a  communication  with  it,  there  could  be  no  fear 
of  wdntirig  water,  either  in  winter  or  summer.  Thus  did  Ro- 
man art  and  ingenuity  abundantly  make  up  what  nature  had 
denied  to  the  situation  of  Eboracum.  For  though  the  river 
Ouse  was  then  navigable,  and  was  so  several  ages  after,  for 
any  ship  then  used  at  sea,  yiet  the  narrowness  of  the  river  would 
riot  allow  room  for  such  a  number  of  vessels  to  lie  together  as 
must  necessarily  meet  on  this  occasion."*  Alcuin  calls  York 
**  eniporium  terrae  commune  marisque,**  the  common  mart  of 
eirth  and  sea ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  historian 
of  York,  contemplating,  in  retrospect,  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
the  city;  and  the  extent  of  its  harbour,  before  it  was  choaked  up 
and  formed  the  Foss  Island,  exclaims,  **  what  a  noble  piece  of 
wate/ must  here  have  been !  a  bason,  or  dock,  of  more  than  a 

1 2  mile 

*  Drake*!  Eboracnm,  p.  40,  &c» 
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mile  in  circumference :  wlmt  a  sight  it  was  to  see  it  filled  fi  ith 
Roman  ship,  galteys^  and  boata,  for  pleasure  and  iise!*' 
The  place  where  t!»e  castlu  stands  was  most  probably  the  grand 
magazine  where  the  KomaDs  deposited  the  corn  for  the  use 
of  the  troops,  as  the  Foss  waslicd  the  walls,  anil  the  boat% 
after  unlading,  might  go  further  into  the  dock  to  lay  up. 

When  the  natural  advantages  of  tlie  situation  of  York,  anil 
those  that  were  added  by  Roman  industry  and  art,  arc  consi- 
dered, Alcuin  might  s>ay,  with  propriety,^- 

<'  Haiic  Romana  n^tntrs  muris  et  lumljns  altam 

Fnniiavtt  iirimo    "  -^      ■     -^ — ~~ 

Vt  fie  ret  dtictbtiB  sctura  poleotia  rpeui 

Kt  (lectu  imperii  ten  or  qn^  iio^tilibHs  armis.** 

•*  Tlii«  city  tirst  by  Roman  hAnd  waj»  fonnctJ, 
With  tot>y  touans  and  ht's^U-lMailt  wnlls  ailomcd, 
To  ^^ivp  tliHi-  UaUcrs  a  sf  cnrc  rrpoi^r  j 
HoQDiir  to  Ui€  empire^  x*noT  to  llieir  fops.** 

The  reduction  of  this  part  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  expeditions  of  tltat  warlike  people  against  the  Picts,  have 
been  noticed  in  the  general  history  of  the  county.  It  therefore 
only  retualns  to  mention  some  particular  transactions  relating 
to  tlie  capital  city,  and  to  notice  its  state  uiwler  their  govern- 
ment. From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  Eboracum 
was  not  a  municipium,  but  a  colony.  Between  these  two  forms 
of  Roman  government  there  was  an  essential  difference.  A 
colony  was  always  composed  of  Roman  citizens  ;  a  municipium 
consisted  of  the  natives  of  a  conquered  country  made  free, 
and  enjoyed  the  same  privilegci  as  the  city  of  Rome.  Under 
the  political  economy  of  the  Romans  were  two  sort*  of  colonies ; 
the  civil,  drawn  out  from  among  the  "  togaii,"  or  gowned 
citizens,  as  well  ai  the  mixed  pcopli ;  and  the  military  com* 
posed  of  legionary  soldiers,  who  were  unfit  ibr  service,  and 
were  settled  in  cities  and  towns,  with  extensive  districts  an- 
ncxml  as  fk  reward  for  their  services  to  the  repubh'c.     Ebora- 

CUI1]« 
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cum,  however,  although  entirely  a  military  colony,  seems,  like 
Rome,  to  have  been  governed  both  by  military  and  munieit>al 
laws ;  for  here  was  the  praetorium,  where  the  emperors  some- 
times sat  in  person,  and  from  this  chief  tribunal  gave  laws  to 
the  whole  empire.*  We  may  therefore  regard  Eboracum, 
or  York,  as  the  picture  of  Rome  in  miniature,  and  as  pos- 
ftessing  a  just  claim  to  the  titles  of  "  Britannici  Orbis,  Roma 
Altera,  Palatium  Curiae,  and  Praetorium  Caesaris,"  titles  with 
which  it  is  dignified  by  Alcuin.f  Eboracum  displayed  the 
same  political  lineaments  as  Rome,  although  on  a  smaller  scale  $ 
it  possessed  an  imperial  palace  and  tribunal ;  it  had  the  same 
magistracy,  and  was  governed  by  the  same  mixture  of  civil 
and  military  power  as  the  parent  city,  of  which  it  was  an 
epitome. 

The  periods  in  which  Eboracum  was  Jionoured  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  Adrian,  Severus,  and  Constantius 
Chlorus,  were,  undoubtedly,  those  in  which  it  was  in  its 
greatest  splendour.  In  the  time  of  Severus,  especially,  who 
was  sole  emperor  when  the  Roman  state  was  in  the  height  of 
its  power,  and  except  when  employed  in  his  northern  expedi- 
tion, made  this  city  his  residence,  the  concourse  of  tributary 
kings  and  foreign  ambassadors  which,  in  those  days,  crowded 
the  courts  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  world,  with  the  noblemen  of 
Rome,  the  officers  of  the  ianny,  the  display  of  military  pomp, 
and  the  other  appendages  of  imperial  magnificence,  must  have 
given  to  Eboracum  a  degree  of  lustre  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  adequate  conception. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  a  temple  built  no  where  but  in  Rome 
itself,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  is,  as  well  as  the 

I  3  palatium, 

*  Sext,  Aiirel.  Victor  on  this  accoont  calls  York  «  numicipinm,  for 
vhicb  he  is  blaraed  by  Camden.  In  speaking  of  tiye  death  of  Sevenis,  be 
•ays,  "  Britanniae  municipio  cni  Eboracnm  nonien  morbo  cxtinctns  est." 

t  Alcnio«  ap.  Inland,  Coll.  6. 
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patetium,  .or  imperial  palace,  expressly  mentioned  hj  Spartian, 
in  his  life  of  Severus.     This  temple^  &om  which 


t(  xhe  spear  projected  does  presage, 

'Gainst  kings  and  nations  war  and  hostile  rage/'  ^ 

was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Drake,  situated  near  the 
place  where  the  manor  and  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  now  to 
he  seen.  No  situation,  indeed,  could  bq  more  proper  for  tl\e 
temple  of  the  sanguinary  goddess,  a  place  appropriated  by 
imjnemorial  custom  to  the  declar^on  of  war,  than  this,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  city,  facing  the  quarter  from  which 
hostilities  were  chiefly  apprehended.  The  palatiuni  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  place  now  called  the  Be- 
dern.  As  the  officina  palatina,  or  imperial  court  and  apart-* 
ments,  including  the  praetoriuni,  must  have  been  .very  exten- 
sive, and  as  the  baths  must  have  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  the  building,  the  historian  of  York  supposes,  with 
sreat  probability,  that  this  imperial  palace  occupied  the  whole 
space  of  ground  extending  from  Christ's  Church,  through  all 
the  houses  and  gardens  on  the  east  side  of  Guthramgate  and 
St.  Andrew 's-gate,  through  the  Bedern,  to  Aldwark.f  Guth- 
raro,  or  Godrum,  was  a  Danish  king,  or  general,  who  governed 
York  while  Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  Lodbrog,  were  push-» 
ing  their  conquests  in  the  south,  and  probably  gave  his  name 
to  the  street  contiguous  to  the  palace,  as  it  is  knqwn  that  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  chieftians  made  use  of  the  Roman  edifices 
for  their  habitations^ 

In  the  general  history  of  the  county,  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Severus,  at  York,  has  aJf  eady  been  mentioned.  He  viewed 
tlie  approach  of  death  with  the  firmness  and  composure  of  a 

philosopher, 

*  Hiuc  5olet  h^sta  manu  belli  prsenuntia  miiti ; 
In  reges  et  geutcs  cum  placet  anna  caj  i, 

Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  6, 

t  Drake's  Ebon^ciun,  cl^p.  jjj,  IJ, 
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pfailosopher.  To  the  last  momonts  of  Us  life  1^  busied  himfiolf 
in  settling  the  empire  and  the  successioa  of  his  two  sons,  as 
joint  emperors,  on  the  surest  basis.  "  I  leave  you,"  said  he, 
addressing  liiraself  to  them,  ^  a  firm  aad  steady  government 
if  you  will  follow  ray  steps  and  prove  what  you  ought  to  be, 
but  weak  and  tottering  if  you  reject  my  counsel.  Let  every 
part  of  your  conduct  tend  to  each  otlicr's  good.  Cherish  the 
fioldiery^  aad  then  you  may  despise  the  rest  of  mankind.  I 
found  the  republic  disturbed,  and  every  where  distracted ;  but 
to  you  I  leave  it  firm  and  tranquil."  Turning  then  to  his  at- 
tendants, he  said,  **  I  have  been  all,  and  yet  now  I  am  no 
•better  for  it ;"  alluding  to  his  rise  from  obscurity,  and  his  pro- 
gress  through  all  the  gradations  of  fortune.  Calling  for  the 
urn  which  was  to  contain  his  aslies,  and  viewing  it  steadily, 
**  thou  shalt  soon  hold,"  said  he,  **  what  the  whole  world  could 
.scarcely  contain."  His  obsequies  were  performed  at  a  smaU 
distance  from  the  city,  and  have  left  such  a  memorial  as  wiU 
raider  th^  place  famous  as  long  as  history  is  read,  or  the  re* 
collection  of  ancient  times  has  a  place  in  the  mind  of  posterity. 
The  body  of  the  martial  emperor  was  brought  out  by  the  sol- 
diers, witli  ail  the  splendour  of  military  parade.  Clothed  in  a 
military  dress,  it  was  laid  on  a  magnificent  pile  erected  for  the 
purpose.  His  sons  applied  to  it  tlie  lighted  torch  ;  and  when 
the  flames  ascended,  the  funereal  pomp  was  augmented  by  the 
peridrome  decursion,  or  riding  round  it  by  the  young  princes^ 
die  officers,  and  soldiers.  This  funereal  ceremony  is  elegantly 
described  by  Virgil : — 

"  Tf  r  eircnm  acceosos  cincti  ftilj^eiitilms  armis 
Decurrcre  ro|;ot ;  ter  moestum  fimeris  ignem 
LusiraTcre  in  eqnis." 

*^  Tlien  tlirice  aronod  the  burtnng  pile  they  nm. 
Clad  in  bright  armour.    Tbiice  th«  mournful  flanie, 
On  horseback,  they  encompassed. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  Britain  his  grateful 
army  raised  three  large  hills  in  the  place  where  his  funeral  rites 

I  4-  were 
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were  performed.  These  hills,  which  have  ever  since  borne  his 
name,  have  amlaubtcdly  been  mych  higher  thiin  at  present  ; 
but  although  they  have  been  n  as  lied  with  the  rains  of  sLstteen 
centuries,  and  often  ploughed,  tliey  are  yet  very  conspicuous,  ♦ 

After  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  consumed,  his  ashes  were, 
according  to  custom,  coUectt^d,  and,  with  sweet  odours,  placed 
in  an  urn  of  porphyry.  This  was  carried  to  Kome,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  monument  of  the  Anlonines«  The  senate  and  peo- 
ple allerwards  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  the  apotheosis,  or 
deilication.  The  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Herodion  — and 
Home,  Id  the  height  of  her  splendour  and  magnificence,  had 
not  a  more  glorious  show  to  exhifjit ;- — "  the  image  of  tlie  dead 
emperor,  exquisitely  carved,  was  placed  on  an  ivory  bedstead 
in  the  porch  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  princes  and  senators 
sat  on  the  left  s>idc  of  the  bed,  clad  in  black  habits ;  whilst 
their  ladies,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  sat  on  the  right ;  the 
physicians  diligently  attending,  as  if  the  emperor  bad  still 
been  alive.  At  the  end  of  seven  days,  as  if  he  had  just 
then  expired,  the  image  was  taken  up  by  the  senators,  with 
the  betl,  and  carried  into  the  forum,  where  all  the  pra:Mondn 
youths  and  noble  virgins  encompassed  it,  singing  the  mot^t 
doleful  hvrans  and  dirges.  From  thence  the  image,  &c.  was 
removed  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  was  erected  a  square 
frame  of  timber,  of  a  very  great  compass  and  height,  with  gra* 
dations  ascending  pyrainidically  to  the  top,  and  richly  em- 
bellished with  ornaments  of  purple  and  gold,  as  well  us  with 
statues  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  immense  value.  On  the 
second  of  these  a^cent^  were  placed  the  imperial  bed  and  the 
image,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  odorific  gums  and  per- 
fumes. Tlie  young  men  of  patrician  rank  rode  round  the  pile 
in  a  sort  of  dance,  wh^le  others  represented  kings  and  princes 

in 

•  While  Scleras  rt-ifinLd  at  York  that  famous  orafle  of  ihc  kw,  Papi-        m 
nian,  wUo  was  trcaumrer  and  captain  of  tliL*  iiiipet  lal  giJard,  &at  in  llie  tri-        ' 
^unal  of  the  prxtoiiiim  of  that  city,  aad  was  assisted  hy  Uljiiantis^  aiiit 
li^fcrtil  otlier  eminent  lawyf rs. 
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their  chariots.  His  successor  first  put  fire  to  the  frame,  and 
the  people  on  all  sides  then  did  the  same.  When  the  whole 
was  completely  in  a  blaze,  an  eagle,  secretly  enclosed  within^ 
was  let  fly  out  of  the  top  of  the  pile,  the  multitude  following 
ki  flight  with  shouts  and  prayers,  supposing  that  it  carried  the 
soul  of  the  emperor  to^  the  celestial  regions  ;  and  he  was  aflcr- 
warda  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Home." 

Constantios  Chlorus,  who  for  some  years  had  fixed  his  impe- 
rial rendence  at  York,  here  also  made  his  exit.  It  is  true  that 
we  want  a  Herodion  to  describe  his  funeral  and  his  apotheosis, 
both  of  which  undoubtedly  took  place  at  York ;  and  from  the 
general  lore  of  the  people,  and  the  aflTections  of  the  soldiery, 
tfaeieis  every  reason  to  presume  that  these  ceremonies  were 
performed  with  as  great  magnificence  as  in  the  case  of  Sevcrus. 
Constantius  Chlorus  had  no  sooner  expired,  than  his  son,  Con« 
stantine,  deservedly  sumamed  the  Great,  was,  by  the  soldiers, 
proclaimed  emperor,  and  vested  with  the  imperial  purple*  Mr. 
Camden,  on  this  subject,  remarks,  that  Eboracum,  or  York, 
must  in  those  times  have  made  a  splendid  figure.  It  has  been 
generaUy  said,  that  this  city  was  the  birth-place  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respec- 
table writers.*  Others,  however,  incline  to  the  contiary  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  not  our  design  in  this  place  lo  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  nor  of  another  which  is  still  more 
obscure,  namely,  whether  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
was  a  British  princess,  according  to  the  generally  received  ac- 
counts. It  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  historian  of  the  De- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire  has  entered  into  a  critical  investi- 
gation of  these  matters ;  and  after  collating  a  number  of  au- 
thorities, refuses  to  allow  to  Britain  the  honour  of  being  the 
aatal  soil  either  of  Helena  or  Constantine.  f 

After 

*  O^dinik  Baroniu$*s  Annals,  3,  ad  \n.  306.  Usher  Priimird.  Ixc  es. 
Brit.  rap.  8.  BoUi  these  wiiters,  with  a  crowd  of  others,  assert  th%t  Con- 
it^nlinc  was  bom  in  Britain ;  and  if  that  be  udmitted,  Yuik  was  most  pro* 
Jiably  the  phice. 

t  Vide  Gibbon*s  Dec.  Rom.  Emp.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
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Ader  the  dq)artiire  of  Constantine,  Eboracum  was  never 
more  honoured  with  the  presence  of  any  of  the  emperors.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  the  capital  of  Maxima  Caesariensis,  the 
largest  division  of  Britain,  and  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Bri* 
tanniarum,  or  principal  military  commander.  Till  the  latest 
period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  this  city  was  the 
station  of  the  sixth  legion,  which  was  honoured  with  the  title 
<>f  Victrix,  or  the  conquering  legion.  It  was  brought  out  of 
Germany  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  its  station  at  York  ig 
easily  traced  during  a  period  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years.*  All  historians  agree  on  this  subject ;  and  it  does  mot 
^qppear  to  have  been  withdrawn  till  the  reign  of  Honorius,  when 
it  was  recalled  to  serve  under  Stilico,  against  Alaric  king  of  the 
Goths.  It  also  appears  that  the  ninth  legion  had  beea  stationed 
at  York. 

This  legion,  which  came  over  into  Britain  under  the  Efio^rer 
Claudius,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  for<:e8  of  Queea 
Boadicea*  but  was  afterwards  recruited  from  Germany.f  It 
9ufiered  again  severely  in  the  war  against  the  Caledonians,  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Agricola,  aflcr  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  any  historian.  Horsley  and  Drake  suppose,  with  an 
s^pearance  of  probability,  that  it  was  broke  and  incorporated 
with  the  sixth  legion,  j:  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchral  monu** 
ment  of  the  standard-bearer  of  the  ninth  legion,  is  an  incon» 
tcstible  proof  of  its  being  once  stationed  at  York.  This  inte" 
resting  relic  of  antiquity  was  dug  up  in  Trinity  Yard,  Mickle*- 
gate :  it  was  first  communicated  to  tlie  public  by  Mr.  Thoresby, 
the  celebrated  antiquary  of  Leeds,  in  the  Philosophical  Tran^ 
pactions.  No.  LXIII,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Horsley.^ 
The  inscription,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  relates  to  the  number 
of  the  legion,  is  so  distinct  and  legible,  that  it  cannot  be  mia« 

understood^ 

•  After  every  expedition  tlicy  alvrays  returned  to  their  station,  and  hcrt 
tliey  left  tiieir  wives  and  children  daring  tJieir  absence. 

t  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  14.  t  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  50. 

i  UonOey's  Arit  Rem.  p.  .906. 
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wderstood.  The  figiu^  oi  tiiig  Aignifer  1$  placed  above  .Ibe 
iucripcioo,  with  eUher  the  vexiDum  of  4he  legion,  or  ^  mg^ 
nam  of  a  cohort,  in  one  hand,  and  fomething  like  a  basket  in 
the  other.  This  curioua  uoaunient  is  now  to  be  feen  in  the 
du^  yiird  ^  Ribstooe  Kail,  pear  Wetherby.* 

It  sMy  appear  somewhat  atcange  that  York,  which  possessed 
m  imperial  palace,  and  has  been  digniiged  with  the  title  of 
**Ailera  Boina»"  should  not  be  able  to  shew  loore  spk^did 
lemainB  of  fioi^aja  xni^ificepqe,  m  the  ruins  of-  temples^  0m* 
phitheatres,  public  baths,  &c  but  the  wonder  will  oeaae  on 
ciftmH\mng  the  various  revolutions  which  this  city  has  imdcTf 
gone.  Such  terrible  burnings  and  devastations  are  met  wHh  in 
its  history,  as  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  mutilated 
city  could  ever  raise  its  head  from  those  heaps  of  ashes  and 
ruins  in  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  overwhelmed  and  bunodt 
Hie  onfy  remains  of  Roman  structures,  now  to  be  seen  in 
Tork«  are  the  arch  in  Micklegate  Bar,  and  the  multangulas 
tower,  with  the  south  waH  of  the  Mint  Yard.  The  Roman 
arch  in  Micklegate  Bar  is  built  entirely  of  millstone  grit,  and 
Ibrms  a  true  ae^gment  of  a  circle  supporting  a  massy  pile  of 
Gothic  turrets,  which  has  no  doubt  been  often  renewed  since 
the  building  of  the  strong  foundation,  which,  although  pro^ 
bably  erected  near  sixteen  centuries  ago,  still  bids  defiance  to* 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  gate  iaces  the  great  road  to  Tad<^ 
caster;  and  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  distance  is  the 
Mount,  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  thrown  up  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  the  first  and  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but  is  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  have  been  an  outwork,  or 
Roman  fortress,  erected  for  the  greater  security  of  diat  side  of 
the  city.  The  remains  of  the  multangular  tower  and  of  the 
adjoining  wall  are  minutely  described  by  that  celebrated  phiio* 
iopher  and  antiquary.  Dr.  Lister,  who  communicated  his  re- 
Biarks  to  the  Royal  Society.  **  The  tower  has  a  communication 
with  Bootham  Bar  and  the  wall  appears  to  have  extended  ^ta 

throogh 
*  Hargrove's  Hist.  Knarebborougb,  p.  €73. 
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through  t!ie  city,  in  u  line,  as  already  #bserved,  nearly  parall 
with  the  OusCy  passing  on  the  east  side  of  Lendal,  Conyng 
Street  and  Spiirrier^ntc,  tlien  crosjiing  Ouscgate  ami  Copper- 
gate,  and  conthiiiing  on  the  east  side  of  Ca^tlegate  to  the  l^oss, 
where  its  southern  end  was  commanded  by  the  Mount,  on  which 
Clifford's  tower  now  stands,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  thrmrn 
up  by  the  Romans,  and  croT^ncd  with  one  of  their  forts.  The 
outside  of  the  wall,  towards  the  river,  is  faced  with  a  very  small 

*  saxum  quadratum,'  of  about  four  inches  thick,  and  laid  in 
levels,  like  our  modern  brickvvork  ;  the  length  of  the  stones  was 
not  observed  but  as  they  fell  out  in  hewing.  From  the  founda* 
tion  twenty  courses  of  these  small  square  stones  arc  laid,  and 
over  them  five  courses  of  Roman  brick.  These  bricks  are  laid 
some  lengthways,  some  endways,  in  the  wall,  and  were  called 

•  lateres  diatoni.*  Atter  these  five  courses  of  brick  other  ■ 
twenty -two  courses  of  small  square  stones,  as  before  described »  ~ 
are  laid,  and  then  five  more  courses  of  the  same  Honian  bricks^  _ 
beyond  which  the  wall  is  imperfect,  and  capcd  with  modem  f 
building.  Note,  that  in  all  this  height  there  is  no  ca^iement  or 
loophole,  but  one  entire  and  uniform  wall,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  wall  was  built  some  courses  higlicr,  after  the  same  J 
order.  The  bricks  were  to  I>e  as  thoroughs,  or,  as  it  were,  eaj 
many  new  foundations  to  that  which  was  to  be  supcrstructed, 
and  to  bind  the  two  sidcR  together  firmly  ;  for  the  wall  is  faced 
only  with  small  square  stones,  and  the  middle  is  filled  with  I 
mortar  and  pebble.  These  bricks  are  about  seventeen  inches] 
long,  of  our  measure,  about  eleven  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a 
half  thick.  This,  having  caused  several  to  be  carefully  mea- 
sured, I  give  in  round  numbers,  and  find  them  to  agree  very 
well  with  the  Roman  foot  which  the  learned  antiquary,  Graves^ 
has  left  UB,  (vix.)  of  its  being  about  half  an  inch  less  thah  ours- 
They  seem  to  have  shrunk  in  the  baking  more  in  the  breadUi 
than  in  the  length,  which  is  but  reasonable,  because  of  its  easief  . 
yielding  that  way ;  and  so,  for  the  same  reason,  more  in  thick* 
iiC8iS»  for  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  designed  in  the  mould 
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&r  three  Roman  inches.  This  demonstrates  Pliny's  measures 
to  be  true,  where  he  says,  *  genera  laterum  tria,  dideron  quo 
tttimur  longum  sesquipede,  huum  pede,'  and  not  those  of  Vi- 
traviusy  where  they  are  extant — ^the  copy  of  Vitruvius,  where  he 
describes  the  *  dideron  and  its  measures  being  vitious  :*  and, 
indeed,  all  I  hove  yet  seen  with  us  in  England  are  of  Pliny's 
measure.  I  shall  only  add  this  remark,  that  proportion  and 
anifonttity,  even  in  the  minutest  parts  of  building,  is  to  be 
plainty  observed,  as  this  miserable  ruin  of  Roman  workmanship 
shews.  In  our  Gothic  buildings  there  is  a  total  neglect  of 
measure  and  proportion  of  the  courses,  as  though  that  was  not 
modi  material  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  whereas,  indeed,  in 
nature's  works,  it  is  from  the  symmetry  of  the  very  grain  whence 
arises  much  of  the  beauty."  Such  is  Dr.  Lister's  description  of 
this  curious  and  interesting  memorial  of  tlie  Roman  times ;  and 
di9  ingenious  historian  of  York  furnishes  us  with  these  addi- 
lioBal  remarks,  that  the  stones  of  the  wall  are  not  of  the  grit 
kind,  bat  of  the  common  freestone ;  tliat  the  foundation  of  the 
tower  is  of  a  singular  shape  and  strength ;  that  the  wails  runs 
from  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  making  a  straight  line  on 
the  east  side  of  Conyng  Street,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ex« 
tended  to  the  Foss.  He  adds,  that  the  foundations  of  all  the 
houses  in  the  line  discover  the  traces  of  it.  *^  I  saw  (says  he)  a 
piece  of  it  laid  open  in  Lendal,  about  twenty  or  tliirty  yards 
below  the  Mintyard  gates,  which  happened  by  an  accident  of 
digging  a  drain.  But  the  cement  that  composed  this  fragm^ent 
was  so  exceeding  hard,  that  the  workmen  had  much  ado  to 
lower  it  to  their  level."* 

"  In  the  year  1770  the  workmen,  digging  a  drain  from  the  York 
Tavern,  then  erecting  in  St.  Helen's  Square,  to  the  Common- 
hall  Lane,  at  about  seven  feet  and  a  lialf  below  the  surface  of 
the  present  pavement,  came  to  three  walls,  leading  from  north- 
Msl  by  north  to  i^outhrwest  by  south.  The  breadth  of  the  waU 
next  to  Lendal  was  nine  feet  six  inches,  and  the  other  two 

eleven 
•  Pigkc'i  EUor.  p.  57. 
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eleven  feet  six  inches  each.  They  trert  c&Afi^oMi  el*  lafgef 
cobbleffy  8d  strongly  cemented,  that  rio  tools  could  separate 
them  till  large  fires  were  made  npon  them,  in  order  to  bum  th^ 
cement,  and  even  then  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
they  got  liear  two  feet  cuf  off  them  with  iron  wedges ;  but  theti* 
depth  is  not  known.  The  space  between  each  wall  is  three 
feet  and  a  half,  and  filled  with  clay,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
tempeHed  and  close  rammed,"  We  cannot  find  that  antiqaanaA 
research  has  been  able  to  make  any  particular  discovery  refeb- 
dve  to  these  massy  Walls ;  but  they  were  evidently  calculated  t6 
support  a  ponderous  superstructure ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  be*> 
lieve  that  they  were  the  basis  of  a  Roman  fortification. 

A  variety  of  Roman  antiquities  have,  at  different  times,  been 
fbund  in  digging  cellars,  drains  and  foundations,  for  houses  and 
other  buildings,  at  York.  In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  hottte 
on  Hishop  Hill,  in  the  year  1638,  was  discovered  a  small  but 
elegant  altar,  with  figures,  in  basso  relievo,  of  sacrificing  instrui 
ments,  on  the  sides.  This  curious  monument  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  the  First,  when  that  monarch  was  at  York,  in  the 
following  year.  Dr.  Lister  says,  that  this  altar  is  the  only  in* 
stance  that  he  had  ever  met  with  of  the  Romans  making  use  of 
any  other  stone  than  grit,  for  pieces  of  this  kind.  But  he  adds; 
that  this  is  not  of  the  common  limestone,  or  wliat  is  usuaHy* 
called  freestone,  but  of  a  certain  sort  brought  from  the  quarried 
near  Malton,  as  appears  from  the  Mapides  judiaci'  to  be  seen  in 
its  texture.  Near  the  multangular  tower  and  Roman  wall,  al- 
ready described,  was  also  found  a  votive  tablet,  twenty-ontf 
inches  long  and  eleven  broad :  it  is  not  of  the  coarse  rag  of 
which  the  Roman  altars  are  generally  made,  but  of  a  finer  sort 
of  grit,  and  it  bears  this  inscription : — 

GEMO  LOCI  FELICITER.* 

About  the  year  1716  there  was  found,  in  digging  a  cellar  in- 

the? 

*  Tliis  monumeiit  of  antiquity  was  found  in  digging  a  cellar  in  Conysg 
Street,  in  tbc  line  of  the  Romas  waH,    Drake's  £t>or.  p.  57. 
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fhe  mOBor,  or  the  raiiiBof  St.  Mary's  abbey,  without  Bootham' 
Jktf'B  amaiSL  but  extremely  elegant  head  of  brass,  which  Roger 
Gale^  £a^  supposed  to  be  a  Lucretia.  Ite  the  Roman  road 
o«l  of  Middegate,  and  also  by  the  river  sidcy  sepulchral  urns 
•f  wioos  lands  have  been  found ;  some  of  them  red,  elegantly 
ddonied  with  figures  in  basso  relievo,  and  usually  inscribed  with 
vilttt  some  have  regarded  as  the  name  of  the  person  whose 
aibea  Aej  contain,  but  which  Dr.  Lister,  with  greater  proba** 
KIky,  supposes  to  be  the  name  of  the  workman,  as  the  same 
■tnne  is  seen  on  many  of  these  pots,  which  have  been  found 
Mb  at  York  and  Aldborough.*  On  opening  a  piece  of  ground 
to  dig  clay  for  bricks,  between  Bootham  and  Cliflon,  on  the 
left  liaiid^  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  city,  there  were  thrown  up  a  number  of  urns,  of  different 
coiourSy  shapes  and  sizes,  with  several  sarcophagi,  or  stone 
coffins:  The  custom  of  burning  their  dead  is  said  to  have  ceased 
amoi^  the  Romans  under  the  empire  of  the  Anton ines :  but 
we  have  good  authority  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  entirely  dis-' 
continued  until  the  empire  became  christian.  The  law  of  the 
twehre  tables  expressly  ordains,  that  no  corpse  should  be  either 
burned  or  buried  within  the  city.  The  Athenians  were  strict  in 
the  observance  of  this  law ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  Romans 
sometimes  dispensed  with  it.  Some  sarcophagi  and  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  found  in  York,  but  no  urns  within, 
though  several  hundreds  have  been  discovered  without,  the  walls- 
of  the  city.  The  usual  place  of  performing  their  sepulchral 
riteff,  whether  of  burning  or  interment,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  without  Bootham  Bar,  though  in  other  parts,  extra  muros,, 
urns.  Sec.  have  been  discovered.f 

The  various  coins,  signets,  both  cameos  and  intaglios,  fibulae, 
and  other  Roman  curiosities,  that  have  been  found  at  York,  it 
would  here  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Tlic  coin*?  are  of  all  the 
emperors  from  Augustus  to  Gratian,  and  the  catalogue  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  many  other  Roman  antiquities  found  in  this* 

city,. 
•  Abridf.  PWl.  Timusact  Vol.  III.  t  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  63. 
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city,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Drake's  Eboracuzn.  It 
is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  almost  all  the  nietnortLils  that  remain 
of  this  conquering  people  ai'e  here  discovered  by  digging  them 
oat  of  the  earth,  and  that  so  fitw  are  to  be  seen  above  grouod. 
The  ancient  structures  have  been  long  since  overthrown.  Mo- 
dem York  stands  on  the  ruln^  of  ancient  Eboracum*  The 
naJLural  soil  of  the  city  is  found  to  be  mostly  a  morass^  except 
the  west  part,  and  the  fine  sandy  bank  that  runs  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Ouse.  But  It  has  been  raised  a  considerable  heiglrt  M 
above  the  mosses  by  repeated  devastations ;  and  it  is  scarcely  < 
possible  to  dig  any  where  without  meeting  with  burnt  earth, 
cinders,  and  stone  pavements,  very  deep  in  the  ground.  Along 
Petergate,  and  near  the  cathedral,  the  original  soil  cannot  be 
come  at  without  penetrating  a  yard  or  two  deep,  through  chip- 
pings  of  stone,  which  appears  to  have  been  left  by  the  workinen 
at  the  several  buildings  and  reparations  of  that  Immense  struc* 
lure.  It  may  not  here  be  amiss  to  notice  a  circumstance  mcR- 
tJoned  by  Drake,  and  to  which,  he  says,  that  he  could  not  have 
given  credit,  had  it  not  been  attested  by  persons^  of  unquestioxio 
able  veracitj%  He  informs  us,  that  in  digging  deep  for  cellars, 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  city,  the  labourers  have  frequently  met 
With  a  large  quantity  of  pure  quicksilver,  which  always  glided 
from  them  so  fast  that  they  were  not  able  to  save  any.  How 
this  mineral  happens  to  be  found  in  tins  £^oil  must  be  left  for 
naturalists  to  determine. 

After  viewing  the  stiite  of  Eboracum,  or  York,  in  tlie  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  seuttercd  and  obscure  memorials  of  that 
people  found  witliin  its  precincts,  it  ts  requisite  to  consider  its 
condition  under  the  Saxons,  and  to  follow  it  from  the  meridian 
of  its  grandeur  through  the  different  stages  of  its  decline.  The 
general  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Nortliumberland  exhibits  a 
series  of  bloody  and  destructive  revolutions ;  and,  before  tlie 
Britons  were  expelled  and  the  Saxon  domrm'on  established,  it  ap- 
pears that  Eboracum,  or  Roman  York,  had  been  destroyed  almost 
to  its  very  foundations.     For  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  tJiat 

many 
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wny  chorchet  kad  Wen  erected  during  the  reigns  of  the  christian 
MHperors,  the  succewors  of  Constantine ;  yet  when  the  Sax- 
OM  were  converted  no  place  for  divine  worship  could  be  found, 
tfll  EA»«rd  their  king  caused  a  temporary  building  of  wood  to 
be  erected  for  that  purpose.  After  this  monarch  was  shun  at 
the  battle  of  Hatfield^  near  Doncaster,  York  was  taken  and 
ravaged,  and  ahnoat  destroyed  by  Penda,  king  of  M ercia,  and 
Cadwallon,  king  of  Wales ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  civil  wars,  that 
incessaatly  convulsed  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  this  city  was 
always  the  prize,  and  often  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  under  the  Anglo-Saxons  York  had,  in  a 
considerable  degree  revived,  and  risen  superior  to  its  misfor- 
tmies.  Alcuin,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, has  left  us  this  description  of  its  commerce  and  wealth  in 
his  days:— 

**  Enet  ab  extremo,  venientibiu  hospita  portn, 
Navibus  oceano  lODgo  sua  prora  remulco, 
Navita  qua  properans  iit  sistat  ab  sequore  fessus.'* 

**  From  the  most  distant  lands  sbips  do  arrive, 
And  safe  in  port  lay  there,  towed  up  to  shore ; 
Mliere,  aAer  th'  hardships  of  a  toilsome  voyage, 
The  sailor  finds  a  sure  retreat  from  sea.*' 

And  again: 

**  Quo  variis  populis  et  regni-s  undiqnc  Iccti, 
8pe  locri  veaiuat  qu«rcntes  divite  terrae 
Pivilias,  tedeoi  sibimet  locmnique  lareinque." 

**  Hither  fbr  gain,  from  various  foreign  parts, 
€>one  tracing  people  seeking  opulence, 
Aai  a  socare  abode  in  wealthy  land.** 

Such  was  the  state  of  York  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tory ;  and,  as  it  had  always  been  the  capital  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  flourish  in  commerce  and  wealth.  At  this  period 
York  was  the  seat  not  only  of  trade,  but  of  letters ;  and  gram- 

VoL.  XVI.  K  mar, 
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mar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  astronomy,  and  physics  were  there  studied 
with  great  assiduity.*  York  might,  indeed,  be  styled  the 
Athens  of  that  darJc  age ;  and  the  library,  collected  by  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  and  placed  in  the  cathedral,  was  equalled  by 
few  in  Christendom.  The  writings  which  it  contained  are  men- 
tioned by  Alcuin  in  his  elegant  poem,f  •  and  arranged  by  the 
historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  following  manner :  j: 


Ancient  Fathers. 

Ancient  Classics. 

Grammaritms  and  Scholiasts. 

Jerome 

Aristotle 

Probas          » 

HilarioA 

Pliny 

Donatns 

Ambrosias 

Cicero 

Priscian 

Angustin 

Virgil 

Servias 

Athanasiiis 

Statiat 

Pompeius 

Gregory 

Lucan 

Comminianus. 

Leo 

Boethias 

Folgentius 

Cassiodorus 

Other  Poets. 

Basil 

Orosius 

Victorinus 

Chrysostom 

Pompeius 

Sedolios 

LactaDtios 

Juveuens 

Eatychitts 

Forttmatus 

Clemens 

Prosper 

Paalinus 

Arator. 

Alcuin,  the  celebrated  instructor  of  Charlemagne,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  that  prince,  requests  that  scholars  might  be  sent 
from  France  to  copy  some  of  those  books,  "  that  the  garden  of 
letters  might  not  be  shut  up  in  York ;  but  that  some  of  its  fruits 
might  be  placed  in  the  paradise  of  Tours."  J  William,  the 
librarian  ofMalmsbury,  calls  this  library  ef  York  "  tlie  noblest 
repository  and  cabinet  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  whole  world.*' 
This  famous  city,  however,  was  again  doomed  to  suffer  a 
dreadful  reverse.  On  its  capture  by  the  Danes,  under  Inguar, 
or  Ivar,  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  Lodbrog,  it  was  again  laid  in 

ruiiiB, 

•  Gale,  III.  728. 

t  De  Pontif.  et  Sanct.  Ecclesiae  Ebor.  ap.  Gale,  XV.  Script. 

t  Tnmer*s  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  ?. 

$  Epist.  Alcuioi  ad  Carolom  Regem.  Lei.  Coll.  I.  p.  399. 
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nuns.  And  most  of  iti  inhabitants  fell  victinis  to  the  sword.  Its 
destrqyera,  hotrerer,  raised  it  from  its  ashes.  They  inbuilt 
the  ctty,  repeopled  it  with  a  colony  of  Danes,  and  made  it  the 
cafHtaLof  the  Danish,  as  it  had  lately  been  of  the  Saxon,  king- 
dom of  Nortfaumbria.  York  again  became  the  seat  of  royalty, 
and  gradually  retriered  its  commerce.  William  of  Malmsbury, 
speaking  6f  its  state  prefioos  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  calls  it  a 
large  metropolis,  and  says  that  ships  from  Germany  and  Ireland 
used  to  lie  up  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

But,  amongst  all  its  devastations,  York,  perhaps,  nerer  suf* 
fered  so  much  from  any  pagan  enemy,  whether  Saxon  or  Dane, 
as  from  a  christian  tyrant.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  having  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  England,  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066, 
soon  after  proceeded,  under  various  pretences,  to  confiscate 
the  estates  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to  give  them  to  his  Nor- 
man followers.  This,  with  various  other  acts  of  oppression, 
inspired  the  English  with  a  spirit  of  revolt ;  and  the  nobles 
naturally  began  to  concert  the  means  of  preserving  their 
estates.  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
among  them,  was  impeUed,  by  motives  of  duty  or  interest,  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  desperate  affairs  of  liis  country.  William, 
sensible  that  the  birth,  honours,  and  personal  merit  of  this  no- 
bleman, gave  htm  great  influence,  had  endeavoured  to  attach 
him  to  his  interest,  by  promising  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.  The  earl,  however,  began  at  length  to  perceive  that 
the  promise  was  illusory,  and  to  sm^pect  that  the  king  only 
waited  for  a  plausible  pretext  and  u  fair  opportunity  to  involve 
him  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  English  nobility. 
His  brother,  Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  in  nearly 
the  same  situation,  and  came  readily  into  his  views.  These  two 
lords  having  a  powerful  interest  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  soon  raised  an  army,  which  was  reinforced  by  their 
nephew,  Blethwin,  king  of  Wales,  with  a  conFidorablc  number 
of  troops.  The  king,  apprehensive  that  this  revolt,  if  not 
crushed  in  the  beginning,  might  soon  become  general,  collected 

K2  hi& 
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his  forces  with  the  greatest  expeciitiofi.  la  hit  mttrcb  towarcb 
the  rebels  he  fortified  Warwick,  and  built  NoitinghaiD  castle, 
in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  in  cjise  of  neceasity.  Having  taken 
thetse  precautions,  he  continued  his  march  towards  the  northf 
to  engage  the  rebels,  or  to  reduce  York,  which  had  espoused 
their  cause. 

In  the  mean  while  the  two  earls,  who  had  Hoped  that  the  resl 
of  the  kingdom  would  follow  the  example  of  llie  north»  saw 
themselves  deceived  in  their  expectiition ;  and  the  sudden  ap- 
proarh  of  the  king,  with  tlie  superionty  of  hts  forces,  left  them 
no  olhtT  iilternative  than  that  of  abandoning  the  kingdom^  or 
throwing  themselves  on  his  mercy.  They  chose  the  btter  ;  aad 
the  ktng,  expecting  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  English  by  an 
act  oi'  clemency,  readily  'granted  their  pardon.  The  citizens  of 
York  follow  ed  the  example,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  king, 
delivered  up  the  keys  of  their  city.  Wflliara  received  their  sub- 
mission, but  compelled  them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine;  and  they  had 
also  the  mortiticatign  of  seeing  a  strong  castle  built  in  the  city,* 
At  the  same  time  castles  were  seen  building  at  Lincoln,  Hunt- 
ingtion,  Cambridge,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  overawe  the 
£iigii&h ;  and  numbers  of  persons  were  imprisoned,  witliout  any 
jml  eause.  The  Earl  M  or  car,  and  other  North  lunbrian  lords, 
with  some  of  the  clergy,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  the  king, 
and  apprehending  that  their  punishment  was  only  deferred  ta  a 
more  convenient  season,  retired  into  Scotland.  Earl  Gospatric 
was  influenced  by  the  same  apprehensioQS»  and  instilled  them 
into  Edgar  A th cling,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  whO| 
with  his  mother  and  sisters,  also  fled  into  Scotland,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  reigning  monarch,  Malcolm  CannsOre^  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  their  rank* 

The  differences  between  William  and  his  new  subjects  daily 
increased.  Tlie  king-  accused  the  English  of  seeking  CTCiy 
occasion  to  rebel,  and  Lhey,  considering  themselves  as  oppresBed* 
loudly  complained  of  his  tyranny.     But  of  all  the  people  of 

England 
*  Or  two  castles^  according  to  Hovtdcai  p.  450,  mtut  Sim.  DuQetm.  p»  1177, 
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England  the  Northumhrmns  were  the  most  impatient.  The 
vhole  series  of  Uieir  higtory  »hews  their  prouenes8  to  revolt : 
tad  thef  wete  still  actuate  by  the  same*  spirit.  Re^lviDg  to 
make  a  desperate  dfart  to  tlirow  of!*  the  Norman  yoke,  tJiey 
caUed  in  Swein,  king  oi"  Denmark  to  tJieir  aeststance*  Wil* 
liaoi  in  the  mean  while  knowing  their  propensity  to  rebellion, 
lypoiiilod  for  tlieir  ^vernor  Robert  Cummin,  a  Norman  lord, 
idNMG  rttjQK^'d  ditipositioa  he  thought  well  calculated  to  curb 
thieir  ferocity*  Cummin,  with  seiren  hundred  Normans,  came 
nmi  took  piMeeasion  of  hia  goirenHDent,  and  proceeded  to  But* 
btaOf  m  i»rder  to  check  any  movement  of  the  English  fugitives 
tam  SculJaaid.  The  principal  conspirators,  resolving  to  free 
rili'iMclt<»  fnitn  fto  troublesome  an  inspector,  found  means  to 
iiatpriie  htm  in  Durham,  ttnd  put  him  and  all  his  Nonnans  to 
die  airordi  Soon  after  this  event,  which,  according  to  Sim. 
DuDelmeosis,  happened  oo  the  twenty-eighth  of  Jatiiiairy^  1069, 
the  Dankh  fleet,  under  Osbern,  brother  of  the  king  of  Den- 
markf  arrived  is  the  Huniber.*  Having  landed  his  troops,  he 
««■  fnnDediately  joined  by  numbers  of  the  malcontents;  and 
S4gv  AtheliJii:,  Gospatric,  and  the  other  fugitive  lords  brought 
him  reiiiforcemeoite,  which  rendered  his  army  very  formidable* 
Am  aU  Nofthumbria  declared  for  the  Danes,  Osbern  marcbcd 
vitJioiiit  opposition  directly  to  York.  The  Norman  garrison, 
not  doubting  but  tlie  king  would  hasten  to  its  relief,  resolved 
to  hold  otit  to  the  last  extremity-  In  tliis  view  they  set  fire  to 
the  auburbs,  near  tl>e  castle,  to  prevent  the  houses  from  being 
of  any  service  to  the  beaiegers  in  tilling  up  the  ditches  of  the 
fartificiiltons*  But  the  fire  spreading  farther  than  was  designed, 
a  great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes-  7  he  cathedral 
dhuroh,  mih  its  timmua  library,  founded  by  Archbishop  Egbert, 
petiahed  in  Ihe  conflagration.!     The  confederateSf  taking  ad- 

K  S  vantage 

*  Khn*  Uuoelfn.  p.  198.     Hiiatini^.  (i.  368. 
t  Dr^kifa  l^bor.  rhap.  ♦,  p.  87.    Rapta's  Hmt.  Ens*  I.  p.  371.    All  h»- 
Itfim*  roncur  in  tUb  accounlf  aUhoii|;li  it  »eei]i»  soiitcwiiat  astoaiwhiug  rliHt 
thk  cekbrated  Ubrary  liad  esca^ied  in  the  general  destruction  x>f  tlie  city, 
«a  it!  capture  by  the  Dauci,  in  the  year  8€7. 
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vantage  of  the  general  confusion  caused  by  this  accident, 
entered  the  city  withoyt  opposition,  took  the  castles  by  assault, 
and  put  all  the  Normans  to  the  sword,  except  Wiiliara  Malbet, 
high  sheriff  of  tlie  county,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  a  few 
others  whom  they  made  prisoners. 

This  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  on  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1069;  and  according  to  the  concurrent  accounts  of 
historians,  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  Normans  perished  by 
the  sword.  Earl  Waltheof,  with  a  strong  garrison  of  English, 
was  left  in  York;  and  the  Danish  general,  expecting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king,  retired  to  a  strong  position,  which  M.  Paris 
and  Huntingdon  place  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent.*  The 
historian  of  York  adopts  their  account  without  any  comment, 
only  naming  the  Himiher  instead  of  the  Ousc.f  From  the  two 
former  historians,  the  Danish  camp  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ouse  and  the  west  of  the  Trent 
near  Whitgift  and  Adlingfleet:  from  Drake  it  woudd  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  south  aide  of  the  H  umber,  and  east  of  the  Trent, 
near  Aukborough.  But  a  thght  view  of  the  topography  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  will  convince  the  observer,  that  neither  of 
these  positions  was  calculated  for  the  protection  of  York.  It 
therefore  api>ears  more  probable  that  the  Danish  encampment 
was  between  the  Aire  and  the  Ouse,  A  position  near  the  con- 
fluence of  these  two  rivers,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aire,  near 
the  village  of  Drax,  or  on  the  south  side  in  the  vicinity  of  Air- 
min,  would  both  have  secured  the  Danish  army  and  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  covering  York;  or  these  objects  might 
have  been  attained  by  an  encampment  between  the  Ouse  and 
the  Derwent,  opposite  to  Selby. 

William  no  sooner  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  Norman 
garrison  at  York,  than  he  swore  *'  by  God's  splendour"  that 
he  would  not  leave  one  soul  of  the  Northumbrians  aJive.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  Y'orkshtre,  he  began  to  execute  his  menaces 
J>y  the  most  horrible  ravages.     But  he  durst  not  attack  the 

Danes 
f  M.  PariB,  p,  b.    Huotiog«  p.  569.  t  Drake'i  £bor<  p.  86. 
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}  York  while  they 
^  iiculty  he  extricated 
o,  in  consideration 
icry,  and  abandoned 
..lis  desertion  of  tlie 
among  the  citizens 
•^  trust  to  but  their 
he  bravery  of  Earl 
:i)St  in  every  danger, 
!i:arest  rate  that  was 
from  all  fear  of  the 
r.     Having  with  his 
3  walls,  he  attempted 
Ised  with  great  loss, 
governor   himself,  a 
etic  strength,  stood  in 
It  down  several  of  the 
e  courage  and  conduct 
garrison  and  inhabitants, 
J  himself  master  of  the 
e  it  by  famine.     Having 
of  liis  kingdom  before  its 
it  no  provisions  could  enter. 
Famine  soon  began  to  rage 
garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
^  .ing  being  extremely  desirous  of 
rit,  granted  them  an  honourable 
aarmed  with  the  valour  and  con- 
i  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  his 
Countess  of  Albemarle,  and  afler- 
>Jorthumberland.f 
K4  But 

'Uuahed  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  bis  brother. 


id  Edwin,  unwiUing  to  tniit  to  the  promises  of 

the 
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But  the  articles  of  capitulation,  how  favourable  soever  they 
might  be  to  tlie  dtiaens,  were  little  regarded  by  the  conqueror. 
Ht;  considered  York  as  the  nur&ery  and  ibcas  of  rebellion^  and 
resolved  to  make  it  feel  the  full  wdght  of  his  vengeance*  The 
city  was  rased  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  fell  almost  all  tU 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  most  of  the  citizens :  the  iew  that 
escaped  the  general  destruction  were  obliged  to  redeem  their 
lives  with  such  heavy  tines,  as  reduced  them  to  the  most  d€* 
plorable  state  of  poverty  and  distress.  The  surrounding  coundy 
was  so  totally  laid  waste»  that  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who 
had  escaped  the  slaughter,  after  being  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  eating  dogs,  cats^  and  even  simietimes  human  flesh,  in 
order  to  prolong  a  miserable  existence,  at  last  perished  by 
famine.  "  It  was  shocking,"  says  Simeon  of  DuHiam,  **  to  see 
in  the  houses,  the  streets,  snd  highways,  human  carcaases 
swarming  with  worms,  dissolving  in  putridity,  and  emitting  a 
most  horrible  stench ;  nor  were  any  lei^  alive  to  cover  them 
with  earth,  all  having  perished  by  sword  or  by  famine,  or  sti- 
mulated by  hunger  had  abandoned  their  native  land.  During 
tbie  i^ce  of  nine  years  the  country  lay  totally  uncultivated, 
presenting  to  the  view  a  vast  and  dreary  solityde.  Betw*een 
York  and  Durham  not  a  house  was  inhabited ;  all  was  a  k>ndy 
wilderness,  the  retreat  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  the 
terror  of  travel itirs,"*  This  melancholy  relation  of  the  monk 
of  Durham  is  continued  by  Moveden,  by  Brompton,  by  Willioiii 
of  Mahnsbury,  though  a  Norman  himself,  and  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  the  historians  that  have  mentioned  the 
transactions  oi  those  times ;  and  the  admirers  of  William  the 
Conqueror  must  confess,  that  in  cruelty,  no  pagan  tyrant  ever 
surpassed,  and  tliat  few  even  have  equalled  this  christian  de- 
stroyer.    Here  wc  cannot  omit  the  remark  of  Odoricus  Vitalis, 

a  Norma n 

tl»e  king,  made  their  eneape  previous  to  the  Rtrrrender*  William,  ttiKiii|r|i 
policy,  ^rtnipd  liighry  to  favour  Eaii  WaUh<!of;  bn!  he  iooii  fmiiid  a  pretext 
tor  putting  liim  to  dcaili.     Vide  R^pin,  L 

*  Sim,  DoDdm.  p.  1$^,  &r. 
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a  Norman  mmik,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Ftr«ty 
and  wlio0e  admonition  ought  to  be  k^t  in  mind  by  all  kinfs 
and  commanders  of  armies.  After  painting  in  vivid  colours 
the  horrd^le  desolation  of  Yorkshire,  in  which,  aocorcKng  to 
his  statement,  there  perished  above  a  hundred  thousand  human 
beings,  this  historian  adds  the  following  reflection :  **  I  have  bo 
doubt  in  asserting,  that  so  horrid  a  butchery  is  a  crime  that 
cannot  pass  unpunished;  for  an  Omnipotent  Judge  and  most 
rigorous  avenger  will  strictly  scrutinize  the  actions,  and  punish 
theguflt  of  tiie  highest,  as  well  as  of  the  lowest  delinquent.'** 

Before  this  drea^Kul  devastation  the  city  of  York  was  divided 
into  seven  shires  or  districts:  one  of  these  was  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  archbishop,  and  contained  two  hmidred  in- 
habited houses:  five  of  the  others  contained  one  thousand  four 
faondred  and  eighteen  inhabited  booses:  the  seventh  or  re* 
■HUBing  ahire  had,  tft  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  been 
wasted  to  make  room  for  the  castles,  and  as  we  cannot  assign 
to  it  fewer  than  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  for  its  propor- 
tion, this  computation  gives  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  the  number  of  the  houses  inhabited  in  York  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  At  the  rate  of  five  persons 
for  each  house,  the  population  within  the  walls  would  amount 
to  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety ;  and  if,  as  Leland 
asserts,  the  suburbs  extended  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  city,  we  may  reasonably  assign  to  them  an  equal  number 
of  inhabitants.f  From  the  destruction  of  York  by  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  to  the  time  of  the  general  survey,  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  period  the  city  had 
been  gradually  reviving;  but  even  then  the  Doomsday  book 
■leiitiona  no  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifly-four  inhabited 

houses, 

*  lodabitanter  assero  quod  impune  uon  remittitur  tam  fatalis  occLiio ; 
lammos  enim  et  imos  intoetor  Omnipotcns  Judex  ac  aeque  omnium  facta  dis- 
catiet  ic  poniet  diatrictittinivs  vindex.    Odor.  Vital,  lib.  4,  p.  514. 

t  lielaod.  Collect.  IV.  p.  36.  By  this  computation  the  inhabitants  of 
York  and  its  suburbs,  pvevions  1o  the  conqiicvt,  wovM  amount  to  18,980. 
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houses,  one  hundred  in  the  shire  of  the  archbishop^  and  6ve 
hundred  and  fifty-four  in  the  other  divisions,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  were  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  French,* 
This  celebrated  city  seems  indeed  to  have  lain  a  long  time 
buried  in  its  ruins,  and  for  the  npace  of  above  half  a  century 
its  name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  In  the  time  of 
King  Stephen,  however^  it  appears  to  have  once  more  reared 
its  head,  when  it  was  again  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire, 
which  burned  down  the  cathedral,  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary«  witfi 
thirty-nine  parish  churches  in  the  city,  and  Trinity  church  in 
the  suburbs.  This  calamitous  event  happened  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  1151 9  at  a  time  when  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion 
was  desolating  the  whole  kingdom.f  While  York  lay  in  ashes, 
and  its  ruins  were  smoakxng,  the  king  of  Scotland  was  ravaging 
the  adjacent  country.  At  tliis  terrible  crisis,  Thurstan,  the 
archbishop,  who  acted  as  Stephen's  lieutenant  in  the  north, 
summoned  the  neighbouring  barons,  and  exhorted  them  to 

repel 

•  Sec  the  following  ex  true  f*  from  the  Doomsday  book : — 

"  Id  Eboraco  rivitaie  teiupon*  regis  Edward!  preterftcynim  arehieplfrcopi 
fiirnmt  VI.  scyre  una  ex  liio  f*t  vaslata  in  ca^telltft.  In  V.  spyris  fiienaot 
M.  cr  quadringente  et  XVIIl.  mansiones*  lio*piTnte,"  In  ihe  city  of  York, 
in  the  time  of  King  Eitward,  there  i^ere,  hesidei  the  shire  of  the  archbigbop, 
fix  flhirefiy  one  of  whjcli  i$  wasted  for  ilie  castles.  In  five  ibiics  were  one 
tboiisaod  four  hundred  and  eii^hteen  inkabited  kioases. 

**  De  snpradictii  omnibuifi  mant^ionibiis  snnt  modo  lioipitate  in  manu 
regii  reddcnte*  couAiietiidinem  quadringente  IX,  minus/'  Of  all  the  aiore- 
aaid  inhabited  there  arc  only  four  liimdied  paying  tax  to  ihe  king« 

**In  acyra  aichiepiscopi  fnerunt  tempore  regis  Edwardi  hospitate  du» 
eeate  mansiones  XL  minoj.  Modo  gnnt  C.  Iionpitnte  inter  mannas  et  par- 
▼as  preter  cnriani  njckieptseopi  et  dumos  cauonieontm."  In  the  sbire  of 
the  archbiJihop  there  were^  in  the  time  of  Km^;  Edward^  two  hundred  in* 
habited  honse» ;  now  there  are  oitly  one  hitnrlrcd  large  and  imall^  hej>idet  the 
archbrjdjop'9  palace^  and  the  houses  of  the  canons. 

''  CXLV.  maA^iones  tcueiit  Prancigene*''    The  French  have  one  hundred 

and  forty-five  houses,  &c. 

t  Tbdal'f  notei  on  Rapin,  vol.  L  p.  fit* 
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rep^  the  enemy.  Each  of  them  mustering  his  forces,  they 
marched  against  the  Scotch,  and  totally  defeated  them  in  the 
finnoiis  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was  fought  near  North- 
iDerton,  as  will  be  more  particiiliarly  noticed. 

This  year,  1 137,  terminates  the  melancholy  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  York,  which,  during  the  long  space  of  seven  centuries, 
Ihis  exhibited  a  horrible  series  of  sanguinary  wars,  destructive 
fires,  famine,  slaughter,  and  repeated  desolations,  than  .which 
Ae  annals  of  few  cities  of  the  ancient  or  modem  world  have 
any  thing  more  dreadful  to  record.  But  from  this  period  it  en- 
joyed for  some  ages  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  again  rose  to 
wealth  and  importance. 

Viftito  qHam  fslix  EbrMcni  condidit  orbem, 

Petro  »€  debet  pontificalii  apex. 
Civibiu  hsec  toties  viduata  novesque  repleta, 

Dirnta  pronpexit  mGcnia  sspc-  sua. 
<hiid  maniis  hostilis  que  at  est  experta  frequenter, 

8ed  quid?  nunc  pacis  otia  Iud^  fovea t. 

There  happy  Ebi  auk's  lofty  towers  appear, 
Which  owe  their  mitre  to  St.  Peter's  care. 
How  of^  in  dust  the  hapless  town  hath  lain ! 
How  oft  its  walls  have  changed!  How  of\  its  men ! 
How  oft  the  rage  of  sword  and  fire  has  mourn'd! 
But  now  long  peace  and  lasting  joy's  returu'd. 

Alex.  Necham,  ap.  Camden,  Gibson's  ed.  fol.  7'Jl. 

In  order  to  have  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  York  had  risen  from  its  ruins,  it  suffices  to  observe,  that 
about  the  year  1 186,  only  forty-nine  years  afler  the  terrible  con- 
fl^ration,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  it  was  considered  as 
bearing  a  half  proportion  to  London.  For  Henry  the  Second 
having,  under  the  pretext  of  raising  money  for  the  holy  war, 
imposed  on  his  subjects  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  their  moveables, 
summoned  the  richest  men  of  all  the  cities  of  England ;  two 
himd|red  in  London,  one  hundred  in  York,  and  according  to  this 

proportion 
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praportion  in  the  rest>     From  &U  tliesp  the  tax  was  rigorously 
exacied,  accorUbig  to  an  exact  valuation  of  their  property. 

Thai  York  was  eminent  for  trade  several  centuries  agOj  ap* 
pears  from  the  charter  of  king  Jehu,  which  confirms  to  the  guild 
of  merchants  all  those  privileges  that  either  they  themselves  or 
their  houses  had  enjoyed  before  the  eomiDieneeiiient  of  his  reign* 
The  number  and  wealth  of  the  .lews,  who  resiiled  in  York,  alao 
indicate  the  flourishing  state  ot^  its  commerce.  These  people* 
ever  since  their  dispersion,  have  applied  themselves  chtefiy  to 
traffic,  and  never  have  settled  in  any  great  numbers,  except  tit 
commercial  situations.  Whenever  the  crown  was  in  want  of 
money,  they  were  burdened  with  fines,  raiisonis,  compositions, 
and  taxes  of  various  denominations,  imposed  by  the  king,  for 
granting  them  protection,  licence  to  trnde,  and  various  other 
priviJcges.-|"  Henry  the  Tttird  extorted  from  a  Jew  oi*  York, 
named  Aaron,  four  marks  of  gold,  and  four  thousand  of  silver, 
at  one  payment,  and  thirty  thousand  marks  of  ailver,  and  two 
hundred  marks  of  gold,  at  difi'erent  times. (  This  affords  a  suf* 
ficient  proof  of  the  opulence  of  the  Jews  of  York  ;  and  Drake 
observes,  on  the  authority  of  .Sir  T.  Widdrington,  that  they  had 
houses  in  the  city  resembling  the  palaces  of  princes  rather  than 
the  dwellings  of  subjects.  Another  in  stance  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  York  is,  that  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  sttiple  of  wool,  which  had  before 
been  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was  fixed  in  this  city, 

AmODgit  the  conqueats  of  Edward  the  TLdrd,  in  France, 
Calais  was  the  most  important;  and  in  the  reign  of  hissuccessori 
the  staple  ibr  the  export  trade  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed 
at  that  place.  This  was  a  body  corporate  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  other  officers :  it  had  a  common  seal,  and  continued  bi  a 
prosperous  state  of  commerce  and  opulence  till  the  town  wag 
lost  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,     Many  of  tlie  merchants  of 

Yorfc 

*  Druke'ft  Ebor.  f f 6.         f  Vide  llndafs  nottes  on  Kapm,  I.  p.  S4^. 

f  M.  Paiifl,  pp*  5Sh  and  7d5>  who  liad  it  from  tbe  Jew's  own  moutlj. 
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Yodk  were  members  of  thig  corperalioD.    In  the  3rear  1442, 
Jokn  Thrush,  an  opulent  merchant,  who  lived  in  Umigate,  was; 
mayor  and  treasurer  of  the  8ta[^  of  C^ab>    William  Uolbeck, 
kvd  mayor  of  York,  in  1449,  is  styled  a  merchant  of  tlie  staple ; 
and  in  1466,  Sir  Richard  York,  one  of  the  guests  at  Arcl^ishop 
NoriUe's  great  feast,  was  sheriff  of  the  city,  and  mayor  of  tlie 
Hlf^e  of  Calais,  at  the  same  time.     And  Drake  says,  that  he 
hat  seen  in  the  ancient  records  several  conveyances  of  money 
and  other  property,  belonging  to  citizens  of  York,  who  were 
merchants  of  the  staple.*     At  an  early  period  a  wo<^n  manu- 
ftclare  flourished  in  this  city,  and  in  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Second  and  Henry  the  Third,   the  weavers  of  York  paid  a  very 
conatderable  sum  fur  their  privileges.f     The  wooUen  manufac- 
ture indeed  flourished  in  that  city,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Heniy 
th«  Eighth ;  and  Drake  gives  part  of  tlie  preamble  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  passed  in  that  reign  to  the  following  purport  »-— 
**  Whereas  the  city  of  York,  being  one  of  the  ancientest  and 
gNMkesS  cities  within  the  realm  of  England,  before  this  time 
bgAi  been  maynteyned  and  upholden  by  divers  and  sundry 
haadicraftes  there  used,  and  most  principally  by  making  and 
weaving  of  coverlets  and  coverings  for  beds,  and  thereby  a  great 
mvnber  of  the  inhabitants  and  people  of  the  said  dty  and  su- 
huvba  thsteoS,  and  other  places  within  the  county  of  York,  have 
becai  daily  set  on  work  in  spinning,  dying,  carding,  and  weaving 
of  the  said  coverlets,  &c."     Drake,  however,  observes,  that  in 
llis  tine  (i.  e.  about  A.  D.  17 86)  this  manuiacture  had   en- 
ticely  disappeared. 

Id.  the  ages  followmg  the  Norman  Coaquest  York  was  often 
visited  hj  the  kings  of  England.  Henry  the  Second  held  a  par- 
liament here,  in  the  year  1 160,  in  which  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
ll^ady  appeared,  and  did  homage  for  the  territories  whidi  he 
held  of  the  English  crown.  In  1171  the  same  monarch  called 
i^M>ther  parliament,  or  convention  of  the  barons  and  bishops,  at 
Y^dk,  to  which  he  summoned  William,  the  sueeessor  of  Mal- 
colm, 
%  *  Drake'g  Ebor.  229.  t  Madox*8  Excbeq.  p.  tSS. 
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colm,  to  do  lioma^e  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Wil- 
liam found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  compliance,  and  de- 
posited on  the  altar  of  8u  Peter ,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  his  breast-plate^  epear,  and  saddle,  in  memorial  of  hli 
subjection. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  the 
annab  of  York  were  disgraced  by  a  transaction  which,  all  its 
circumstances  considered,  has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history* 
We  shall  give  the  narration  nearly  in  the  words  of  Drake,  as 
collected  from  William  of  Newbury,  W^alter  Hemingford,  Hove- 
den,  and  Matthew  Paris,  all  of  them  historians  of  acknowledged 
veracity.     Some  of  the  principal  and  most  opulent  Jews  of  the 
kingdom  were  summoned,  from  all  parts,  by  their  brethren  in 
London,  to  come  to  the  coronation,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing some  rich  gift  to  the  new  king,  in  order  to  procure  his  friend* 
ship,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  and 
liberties  granted  them  by  his  predecessors.     The  chief  of  the 
Jews  of  York,  were  ti^'o  very  wealthy  merchants,  and  very  great 
usurers,  whose  names  were  Benedict  and  Jocenus.     These  went 
to  London  with  a  pompous  retinue,  to  meet  their  brethren,  and 
attend  the  coronation.     At  that  time  preparations  were  about 
to  be  made  for  an  expedition  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  recover 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mahommedans ;  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  the  cruisades  had  inspired  the   people  with  an   implacable 
hatred  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith.     The  king 
had,  for  some  reasons,  forbid  that  any  Jews  should  be  present 
at  the  coronation.     Several  of  them,  however,  were  impelled  by 
curiosity  to  mix  with  the  crowd,  in  order  to  see  the  ceremony, 
where,  being  discovered  by  the  guards,  they  were  beat  and 
abused,  and  some  of  them  stain.     The  people,  who  watched  all 
opportunities  to  plunder  their  houses,  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  king  had  given  orders,  that  the  Israelites  should  all  be  de* 
stroyed.    Possessed  with  this  notion,  a  general  massacre  began    | 
in  London,  where  the  Jews  were  murdered,  their  houses  plun- 
dered and  burned  to  the  ground,  with  their  wives  and  children  in 

them.  ^ 
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than.  The  long  unmediately  inaed  a  prochnnatiofn  to  atop 
those  proceedings^  and  imposing  the  severest  penalties  on  the 
riotera.  The  example  of  the  metropolis^  however,  wss  followed 
in  several  other  places,  as  at  Norwich,  Lynn,  Stamford,  Ac  but 
especially  at  York,  where  the  cruel  commands  of  the  most  bar- 
harous  tyrant,  or  the  rigour  of  the  severest  laws,  could  never 
have  so  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  humanity  as  to  tolerate  such 
a  proceeding. 

The  two  Jews  of  York,  Benedict  and  Jocenus,  had  been  in- 
duced by  curiosity  to  go  among  the  rest  to  see  the  coronation. 
Benedict  was  grievously  bruised  and  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
and  being  dragged  into  a  church,  was  compelled  to  renounce 
Judaism  and  be  baptized.  The  next  day,  when  the  tumult  was 
ceased,  he  was  brought  before  the  king,  who  asked  him,  whether 
he  was  a  Christian  or  not  ?  Benedict  answered  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  receive  baptism,  but  that  he  continued  a  Jew  in 
his  heart,  and  ever  should  do;  so  that  he  chose  much  rather  to 
suffer  death  than  forsake  his  religion ;  and  that  he  found  him- 
sdf  unable  long  to  survive  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. After  this  declaration  he  was  driven  from  the  king's 
presence  and  restored  to  the  Jews ;  but  the  miserable  man  soon 
expired. 

Jocenus,  lus  companion,  escaped  the  fray  in  London ;  but  at 
York,  where  he  thought  himself  secure,  he  met  with  a  not  less 
deplorable  fate.  The  king,  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  the 
H<riy  Land,  had  left  orders  with  the  lord  chancellor  to  protect 
the  Jews,  and  to  punish  severely  all  those  who  should  offer  them 
any  injury.  These  orders,  however,  were  little  regarded  at 
York  ;  for  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  them  by  several  per- 
sons of  the  city  and  country;  men  thirsting  for  blood,  who  wanted 
but  an  opportunity  to  put  their  cruel  design  in  execution.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  city  took  fire  in  a  very  boisterous  night, 
by  accident,  as  it  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  however,  have 
imagined  that  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  conspirators,  to  the  end 
that  the  citi;sens,  being  busied  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  might 

thereby 
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thereby  be  prcTented  fVora  obstructing  their  barbarous  inten-  ^ 
tion«.  During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fire,  the  conspi- 
rators broke  into  the  house  of  Benedict,  who  had  been  murdered 
at  London.  This  houie,  which  was  prodigiously  strong,  the 
wife,  children,  and  friend*  of  Benedict,  dreading  some  commo- 
tion, had  converted  into  a  fortress  or  sanctuary.  But  the  con- 
■pvators  having,  with  engines  prepared  for  that  purpose,  forced 
an  entrance^  murdered  the  whole  family,  plundered  the  houae^ 
and  afterwards  burned  it  to  the  ground.  So  alarming  a  trans- 
action struck  ail  the  Jews  of  York  with  great  terror  ;  but  Jocc- 
iiiifi  especially,  dreading  the  consequences,  obtained  leave  of  the 
governor  to  convey  his  vuiJt  wealth  into  the  castle.  Within  a 
very  few  days  these  robbers  and  plunderers  returned  with  an 
increase  of  force,  and  attacked  the  house  of  Jocenuj«,  which, 
though  strongly  fortified  with  large  towers,  underwent  the  same 
fate  as  the  former,  except  that  the  Jew,  presaging  the  evil,  had 
retired  with  his  wife  and  his  children  into  the  castle*  His  ex- 
ample was  tblJowed  by  almost  all  the  Jews  in  the  city ;  and  the 
christian  robbers,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  so  much  expected  plun- 
der, threw  olF  all  disguise,  and  set  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
iaws  at  defiance.  Not  contented  with  the  destruction  of  the 
houses,  they  seized  some  Jews  who  had  not  retire<i  to  the  castle;, 
and  compelled  them  to  be  baptized  or  to  suffer  immediate  deadi. 
While  tliese  thmgs  were  acting  in  the  city,  the  multitude  of 
Jews  that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
^iecure  from  the  maUce  of  their  enemies.  But  it  unfortunately 
happened,  that  the  governor  going  out  of  the  castle  on  some  bu- 
sinen,  w^iis,  at  his  return,  refused  admission  by  the  Jews,  who 
feared  that  he  might  liave  entered  into  some  agreement  to  deli- 
ver them  up.  The  governor  went  immediately  to  the  highfl 
sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  then  in  York,  and  informed  him, 
that  the  Jews,  under  pretence  of  begging  protection  in  the  cas-> 
tie,  had  fraudulently  obtained  possession  of  it.  The  sheriff  was 
exceedingly  exasperated ;  and  his  anger  was  still  more  inflamed 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  who  represented  it  as  tlie  greatest 

indignity 
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indignity  to  the  person  of  the  king,  that  one  of  the  principal 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  should  be  seized  by  these  miscreants. 
He  therefore  ordered  out  the  writ  of  "  posse  comitatus/'  to 
raise  the  whole  force  of  the  county,  in  order  to  besiege  the  cas- 
tie.     **  Excurrit  irrevocabilc  verbum,"  says  Hemingford;  and 
now  was  shewn,  adds  he,  the  zeal  of  the  christian  populace ; 
for  an  innumerable  host  of  armed  men,  both  from  the  city  and 
county,  rose  at  once  and  beleaguered  the  fortress.     The  high 
sheriff  now  began  to  repent  of  his  too  hasty  order,  and  would 
gkdly  have  recalled  his  writ ;  but  to  an  incensed  multitude, 
all  that  he  could  say,  from  authority  or  reason,  was  to  no  pur- 
pose.    The  better  and  wiser  sort  of  citizens,  aware  of  the  king's 
displeasure,  cautiously  avoided  these  extravagant  proceedings. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  were  concerned,  and  among  them 
a  certain  friar,  agitated  by  an  infuriate  zeal,  was  violent  in  the 
business.    The  castle  wa9  fiercely  assaulted  for  several  succes- 
sive days,  and  no  one  was  bolder  in  every  attempt  than  this 
canon  hermit  of  the  premonstratensian  order.    Clad  in  a  white 
vesture,  he  was  every  where  diligent,  and  was  heard  crying  out, 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  should  be  de- 
stroyed.    By  his  own  exertions  and  boldness   he  greatly  en- 
I  couraged  the  rest  of  the  besiegers ;  but  being  too  strenuous  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  battering  engines  against  the  walls,  he 
approached  so  near  that  a  large  stone,  by  dashing  out  his  brains, 
.  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  his  zeal. 

The  Jews,  being  at  length  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
held  a  council,  in  order  to  devise  what  measures  it  was  best 
to  adopt.  They  had  already  offered  an  immense  sum  of  money 
to  ransom  their  lives,  but  it  had  been  rejected.  In  this  extre- 
mity a  foreign  rabbin,  who  was  come  into  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  Jews,  stood  up,  and  harangued  them  in 
Che  following  words:  "  Men  of  Israel,"  said  he,  "  our  God, 
whose  laws  I  have  prescribed  to  you,  commands  that  we  should 
ahrajTS  be  ready  to  die  for  these  laws;  and  now,  when  death 
looks  us  in  the  face,  we  have  only  to  choose  whether  we  should 
Vol.  XVI.  L  prolong 
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prolong  a  base  and  infamous  Viie  or  embrace  a  gallant  and  glo- 
rious death*     If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  at  their 
will  and  pleasure  wc  must  die;  hut  our  Creator,  who  gave  us 
hfe,  did  also  enjoin   that  with  our  own  hands,  and  of  our  own 
accord,  we  should  devoutly  restore  it  to  him  again,  rather  than 
await  the  cruelty  of  an  enemy.     This  several   of  our  brethren 
in  great  tribulation  have  bravely  performed:  they  knew  how  to 
do  it,  and  our  situation  points  out  to  us  the  most  decent  mode  of 
execulion."     Many  of  the  Jews  acceded  to  the  dreadful  coun- 
sel of  the  rabbin;  but  the  rest  thought  it  too  harj?h,  and  would 
not  agree   to  his  proposal.     The  elder    perceiving    thi«,  aaid, 
*•  Let  those  whom  this  good  and  pious  coui*se  displeases,  sepa- 
rate themselves,  and  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation :  we,  for 
the  sake  of  our  paternal  law,  despise  this  transitory  life-"    Upon 
this  several  withdrew,  and  chose  ratlter  U}  try  the  clemency  of 
the  christians  than  follow    the   rabbin's    advice.     Before   the 
others  began  to  execute  their  horrid  resolution,  the  rabbin  com- 
manded that  all  their  ricli  merchandise,  furniture,  and  garments 
Bhould  be  burned.     Even  their  plate,  which  could  nof  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  was,  by  an  artful  method,  greatly  damaged,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  being  enriched  by  their  spoils. 
This  being  done,  they  set  fire  to   all  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
and  prepared  themselves  composedly  for  the  slaughter.     The  j 
rabbin  having  directed   that  those  who   possessed  the  greatest  ' 
firmness  of  mind  should  first  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives  and 
ihildren,  Jocenus  began  the  execution  by  performing  that  bar-  J 
barous   act    on    his   own   wife   and  his   five    childrenp      The  1 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  mas- 
ters  of  families,  and   the    rabbin  himself   cut  the    throat    of 
Joccnus,  as  a  pecuhar  mark  ot'  honour  which  he  chose  to  do 
hira  above  the  rest.     In  fine,  the  whole   crowd  of  those  miser- 
able men,  who  had  thus  devoted  themselves  to  destruction,  slew 
rhemselves,  or  one  another;  and  amongst  the  rest  fell  the  rabbin^  i 
iheir  adviser,  1 

In  tlie  mean  while,  those  Jews  who  had  chosen   life,   la- 
boured , 
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boured  to  exttnguish  the  flames  that  had  qpread  in  the  castle. 
At  day-break  the  besiegers  renewed  their  assaults,  when  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  Jews  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  in  a 
most  lamentable  manner  declared  the  horrid  catastrophe  of  their 
brethren.  They  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  wall  as  a  proof 
of  the  factf  and  in  the  most  suppliant  manner  begged  for  mer- 
cy, with  a  promise  of  all  becoming  christians.  But  the  ring- 
leaders of  those  merciless  bloodhounds,  of  whom  a  person  named 
Richard,  and  for  his  wickedness  called  ''  Mala  Bestia,"*  was 
the  chief,  were  callous  to  their  sufierings.  They  pretended, 
however,  to  be  moved  by  their  solicitations,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Jews  surrendered  the  castle;  but  they  were  no  sooner 
entered  than  they  massacred  every  one  of  those  poor  creatiures, 
who  to  the  last  moment  cried  out  for  baptism.  This  exploit 
being  performed,  the  murderers  ran  to  the  cathedral,  where 
•the  bonds  which  the  christians  had  given  to  the  Jews  were  de- 
posited, and  having  broke  open  the  chests,  took  out  and  burned 
ril  the  writings,  and  thus  set  themselves  and  many  others  free 
from  their  pecuniary  obligations. 

This  bloody  massacre  was  perpetrated  at  York  on  the  eleventh 
of  March,  1190,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the  bonds  in  the 
church,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Jews,  more  than  a  zeal  for  the 
christian  religion,  that  prompted  these  miscreants  to  commit 
so  mhuman  an  action.  William  of  Newbury  says,  that  five 
hundred  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  taken  refuge 
Uk  the  castle,  and  therefore,  according  to  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, more  than  two  thousand  persons  must  have  perished  in 
this  horrible  carnage. 

When  the  news  of  this  sanguinary  transaction  at  York 
reached  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Palestine,  he  was  highly 
exasperated.  He  sent  orders  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  his  chan- 
cellor and  regent,  to  go  in  person  to  York,  and  to  executer 
strict  justice  on  the  oifenders.  The  bishop,  a  man  of  a  proud 
and  rigid  disposition,  set  out  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and 

L  2  came 
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clLtne  to  the  citj;  but  the  chief  authors  antl  ringleaders  of  the 
riot  having  notice  of  his  approach,  fled  into  Scotland*  He  exa- 
mined the  citizens  with  great  strictness,  hut  they  denied  having 
any  concern  in  the  builness,  and  ^md  that  the  whole  was  trans- 
acted by  the  rabble  of  the  city  and  the  inliabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  who  poured  upon  them  in  such  multitudes  that 
they  were  totally  unnble  to  prevent  the  conse(|uence.  Thii 
excuse,  however,  did  nol  satisfy  the  bishop,  who  kid  a  hea^y 
fine  on  the  city ;  and  removing  the  high  fiherilf  and  the  gover- 
nor from  their  places,  committed  them  to  prison,  und  gave  the 
government  of  tlic  city  to  his  brother,  Osbcrt  de  Longchamp. 
The  soldiers  who  hud  been  concerned  in  the  fray  were  severely 
punished,  and  expelled  from  the  service.  Having  repaired  the 
castle,  and  taken  a  hundred  hostages  from  the  city,  the  bishop 
departed;  but^  as'  all  were  punished  by  fines,  and  no  one  exe- 
cuted. It  was  thought  that  his  conduct  was  swayed  by  avarice 
rather  than  by  a  regard  for  justice. 

Notwi  thii  landing  this  horrid  extermination  of  the  Jews,  York 
was  soon  supplied  with  a  new  colony  of  those  people,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  grew  rich,  and  lived  in 
great  splendour  and  magnificence  till  their  expulsion  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fir«t;  and  the  names  oC  two  places,  one 
in  the  city,  the  other  without  the  walls,  still  remain  as  me* 
moiials  of  tJieir  settlement.  * 

During  the  reign  of  John  and  hb  successor  Henry  the 
Third,  York  was  the  liccne  of  scvLTal  interviews  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  several  conventions  or 
parliaments.  On  the  twenty-slxth  of  December,  in  the  year 
1251,  the  thirty-fiflh  of  Henry  the  Tliird,  the  daughter  of  thiit 
monarch  was  married  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  in  the 
cathedrul  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  York,  and  seldom  haa  been 
'  seen  a  more  splendid  spectacle.  More  than  a  thousand  mili- 
ary commanders*,  dothed  in  silk  vestures,  attended  the  nup- 
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liak  cm  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  and  the  following  day 
afipeared  in  quite  new  attire.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  in  his 
foite  aixtj  knights,  and  a  great  number  of  goitlemen,  richly 
habited,  and  making  a  most  brilliant  appearance*  The  Christ^ 
mas  was  spent  in  magnificent  festivity,  and  the  historian  says, 
that  if  he  should  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  abundance  and  diver- 
sity of  victuals,  the  various  changes  of  rich  attire,  the  jollity  of 
the  guests,  and  the  quantity  of  strong  liquor  that  was  drank, 
none  but  eye-witnesses  could  credit  the  recital.  The  arch- 
bishop entertaiued  in  a  princely  manner  the  whole  company  se- 
veral times*  At  one  entertainment,  in  particular,  the  first  course 
consisted  of  sixty  fat  oxen;  and,  in  the  different  feasts,  this 
prelate  expended  no  less  than  four  thousand  marks. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  the  flame  broke  out  which^ 
during  the  space  of  almost  a  century,  involved  both  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  general  conflagration,  and  of  which  the 
melandioly  consequences  are  known  to  all  readers  of  English 
history.  The  parliament  met  at  York  in  the  year  1298 :  the 
barons  being  assembled,  the  king's  confirmation  of  the  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  Charter  of  Forests,  was  read,  and  tlie  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  **  in  pontificalibus,"  pronounced  a  heavy  curse  on  any 
that  should  be  guilty  of  their  infringement  It  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  those  wars  which  so  long  and 
so  fatally  convulsed  the  two  kingdoms:  it  suffices  therefore  to 
say,  that  the  city  of  York  was  frequently  the  temporary  re*^ 
sidence  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  the  rendezvous  of  tlieir 
armies  in  their  expeditions  against  Scotland.  In  the  unpros« 
perous  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  Scots,  being  almost 
always  victorious,  penetrated  into  England  under  their  general 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  having  desolated  the  country  to  the 
gates  of  York,  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  but  did  not  attempt  to  be- 
siege the  city.  The  archbishop,  indignant  at  this  insult,  and 
influenced  by  passion  rather  than  by  prudence,  took  arms,  and 
hastily  mustered  such  forces  as  he  could  raise,  composed  of 
clergymen,  monks,  canons,  and  otlier  men  of  the  church,  with 
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a  coniiised  mass  of  husband! men,  labourers,  mechanic*,  and 
tradesmen,  to  the  number  of  about  ten  thousand.  These  able 
soldiers  had  as  able  conuTinnders.  The  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  lord  chancellor,  were  the  leaders  of 
these  warlike  troops,  who,  as  HoUingshed  observes,  were  more 
fit  to  pray  for  the  success  of  a  battle  than  to  fight.  Breathing 
nothing  but  revenge,  they  pursued  the  Scotch,  and  overtook 
them  at  Alyton,  a  village  on  the  Swale,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  York.  The  Scotch  array  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  then 
set  fire  to  eomc  hayi*tucks,  and  the  smoke  driving  full  in  the 
faces  of  the  English,  bo  blinded  them  that  they  were  unable  to 
sec  the  enctny,  who  coming  down  upon  them  in  firm  and  com- 
pact order,  routed  them,  after  a  feeble  resistance.  Of  the 
English,  there  were  killed  or  drowned  above  two  thousand  men, 
and,  according  to  some  historians,  double  that  number.  The 
rest,  with  their  generals,  made  n  precipitate  retreat  to  the 
city.  In  tliis  battle,  which  was  fought  the  twelfth  of  October, 
1319,  fell  Michael  Fleming,  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  had 
headed  the  cilizcm :  and  many  persons  of  note  were  made  pri- 
soners. Here  was  such  a  destruction  of  clergymen,  that  this 
conflict  was  for  a  long  time  afler  called  the  White  Battle.  The 
body  of  tlie  mayor  was  honourably  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Wilfrid.  The  archbishop  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty 
days  to  all  the  parishioners  who,  being  truly  penitent,  and  con- 
fessing their  sins,  should  say  a  paternoster  and  ave-maria  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  A  chantry  was  also  founded  for  him 
in  the  same  church. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  shines  with  such 
lustre  in  the  English  annals,  constitutes  a  splendid  era  in  the 
history  of  York.  In  the  year  1 327,  the  first  of  his  reign,  that 
monarch  ordered  his  whole  army  to  rendezvous  in  this  city,  in 
order  to  oppose  Jlobert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who,  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  hol^sc,  was  ravaging  the  northern  part^ 
•f  the  kingdom*     While  Edward  lay  at  York,  preparing  for  this 
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aqiedilioBy  there  aune  to  hit  aid  John  Lord  BeaumoDt,  of 
jlainwilt,  one  of  the  breveit  knighta  of  that  age,  accompanied 
bj  manj  odier  gaUant  kni^^ta  and  gentlemen,  who,  with  hit 
refinue,  oompoeed  a  band  of  five  hundred,  or,  according  to 
Knighton,  of  two  thomand  men,  Moet  of  theie  foreignen  were 
lodged  in  the  aobarfaa ;  but  to  Lord  John  himself  the  king 
Mrignfd  an  abbey  of  white  monks,  in  the  city,  for  the  residence 
af  him  and  his  attendants.  The  king,  with  tlie  queen-mother, 
lodged  in  the  monastery  belonging  to  the  **  Friars  Minors,** 
which  must  haifo  been  a  stately  and  extensive  building,  since 
each  of  them  kept  a  separate  court,  and  that  of  the  king  was 
very  magnificent.  During  the  space  of  sis  weeks  Edward  had 
his  qoarteiB  at  York  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  number,  was  well  supplied  with  pro* 
visiooB.  The  strangers  in  pardcuhir  had  every  reason  to  be 
sitisfied  with  their  entertainment  But  presuming  too  much  on 
the  royal  fiMrour  and  protection,  they  behaved  in  so  haughty 
a  manner  to  the  English,  that  a  contention  ensued,  which  did 
not  terminate  without  bloodshed  on  both  sides. 

On  Trinity  Sunday  the  king  gave  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment at  the  monastery,  where  he  resided.  To  his  usual  retinue 
of  five  hundred  knights,  he  added  sixty  more;  and  the  queen- 
mother  had  in  her  suite  sixty  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  beauty  in  the  kingdom.  At  night  was  given  a  most 
splendid  ball ;  but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  their  diversions  by  an  affray  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  servants  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries  and  some  Englirii 
archers.  The  contest  being  once  begun,  abettors  successively 
came  in  on  all  sides,  till  near  three  thousand  of  the  archers 
were  collected.  Many  of  the  Hainaulters  were  slain,  and  the 
rest  were  obliged  to  retire  and  fortify  themselves,  as  well  as  they 
ooold,  in  their  quarters.  The  knights,  their  conunaaders,  were 
at  court,  but,  on  being  apprized  of  the  afiray,  they  hastened 
to  their  lodgings.  A  part  of  the  city  was  seton  fire  during  the 
oottfiisioBi  and  it  was  not  without  difiiculqr  that  the  king  was 
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able  to  put  a  short  stop  to  the  quarrel.  This  cessation  of  riot, 
however,  continued  only  till  the  next  night ;  for  the  foreigner?r 
breatliiiig  nathing  but  revenge,  and  being  now  headed  by  thdr 
officers,  niiide  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Lined nj^hire  and  Nor- 
thamptonshire archers,  and  slew  about  three  bundred  of  them  : 
but  they  soon  found  themselves  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
severely  punished  for  this  rash  action  ;  fur  about  six  thousand 
of  the  English  combining  together,  resolved  to  sacritice  every 
one  of  Uie  foreigners  to  the  manes  of  their  couutrj'men.  The 
king,  however,  by  placing  strong  guards  at  their  lodging!?,  ai^ 
removing  the  archers  from  their  quarters,  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Hainaulters,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  city. 

During  these  transactions  ambiisaadors  arrived  from  Scot- 
land to  treat  for  a  peace;  but,  after  some  weeks,  the  nego- 
tiations broke  off,  and  the  king  and  all  his  barons,  with  their 
whole  army,  began  their  march  from  York,  amidst  the  sound 
of  warlike  music,  and  all  the  martitd  pomp  of  those  chivalrous 
times* 

To  follow  Edward  in  this  expedition  against  the  Scots  would 
be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose ;  it  suffices  therefore  to  say, 
tiiat,  after  an  indecisive  campaign,  he  returned  lo  York,  and 
from  thence  to  London  ;  and  John  of  Hainault,  btjing  liberally 
rewarded  by  tlie  king,  was  sent  back  with  great  honour  to 
his  own  country. 

In  the  following  year,  1328,  Lord  John  returned  with  hia 
niecCt  Philif  pa,  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  HaiuBult,  his  bro- 
ther, Tl^iis  princess,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  the  age, 
had  been  selected  as  consort  to  tlie  king,  who  then  kept  hiJ 
Christmas  at  York  in  great^  state  and  magnificence.  During 
the  festival.  Lord  John  arrivcnl  with  Ids  beautifiil  niece,  and  a 
numerous  retinue,  and  was  received  by  Edward  with  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  couM  be  shewn  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  whole  city  was  a  scene  of  splendid  festivity.  Tilts  and 
tournaments,  and  all  the  other  diversions  then  in  use,  were  ex- 
hibited on  this  joyous  occasion.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
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13S9»  die  nuptials  were  goleronized  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
PaCer»  by  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  cele-* 
bnted  the  mass.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  were  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
kihgdom,  especially  at  York,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
tournaments  in  the  day,  masquerades  and  balls,  with  songs  and 
music,  in  the  night ;  and  during  the  space  of  three  weeks  was 
held  a  continual  fcasU* 

In  the  year  1847^  while  Edward  was  engaged  in  the  memo- 
rable contest  with  Philip  of  Valois,  for  the  crown  of  France, 
Darid  Bruce,  the  Scottish  monarch,  having  invaded  England, 
destroyed  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  York.  Some 
detachments  of  his  army  even  advanced  so  far  as  to  bum  part 
of  the  suburbs,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  main  body. 
The  queen,  Philippa,  whom  Edward  had  appointed  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  then  kept  her  court  at  York,  and  displayed  a  cou- 
rage and  conduct  which  shewed  her  worthy  of  that  office. 
Having  collected  tlic  troops  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  she 
marehed  with  them  in  person  against  the  enemy.  The  Scots 
were  brought  to  action  at  a  place  called  Neville's  Cross,  near 
Durham,  where,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  their  army  was 
totally  routed,  and  their  king  taken  prisoner.  William  de  la 
Zouch,  Archbishop  of  York,  commanded  the  second  division  of 
the  English  army,  and  displayed,  on  that  memorable  day,  such 
courage  and  conduct,  as  greatly  redounded  to  his  honour.f 

The  reign  of  Richard  the  Second  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  citizens  of  York.  That  monarch  granted  them  many  char- 
ters, immunities,  and  privileges.  He  visited  the  city  many 
tinies;  and  particularly  in  tlic  year  1389,  having  come  to  York 
to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  archbishop,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, 
»  Drake's  Hi-t.  and  Antiq.  York,  p.  104. 

t  Vide  Walsingham,  p.  167.     Froiss.  lib.  1.  cap.  140.    In  thii  battle, 
whidi  was  foHght  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1347,  no  fewer  than 
iiteen  thonsand,  or,  according  to  some,  twenty  thonsaiid  Scots  were  slam.  - 
KoiglitoD,  Coll.  !?590, 
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ter,  and  the  mayor  and  citizens,  he  acted  with  such  aiFability 
and  prudence,  that  lie  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
parties,  and  conferred  on  tlie  city  many  marke  of  his  favour. 
On  this  occasion  the  king  took  his  s\vord  from  his  side  and 
gave  it  to  be  borne  before  Wiiliam  de  Selby,  as  first  Lord  MajrtJr 
of  York*  In  1 392^  tlie  said  King  Kichard  presented  the  first 
mace  to  be  born  before  the  lord  mayor;  and,  in  1 596,  he  ap- 
pointed  two  sheriffs  instead  of  three  baiiifPis. 

The  inhabitants  of  York  were  not  uiimindi\il  of  these  bene- 
factions and  royal  concessions ;  and  they  took  the  insi  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  Richard,  even 
after  his  deposition  and  murder.  In  the  year  1405,  although 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  then  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
Richard  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  wliose  brother  that  mo* 
narch  had  beheaded,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  eif  Northumberland, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  marshal,  tlie  lords  Fauconbridge,  Bar- 
doif,  Hastings,  and  several  others,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for 
hib  deposition.  They  levied  a  considerable  number  of  troops» 
and  having  led  thetn  to  York,  where  the  general  rendezvous  was 
appointed,  they  published  a  manifesto*  against  the  king,  and 
caused  it  to  be  aHixcd  to  the  doors  of  ail  the  churches,  for  public 
inspection.*  The  archbishop,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  cathe- 
dral, declaied  his  reasons  far  taking  up  arms ;  and  twenty  thou-  ] 
sand  persoHB  immediately  joined  his  Btandard,  on  which  i**cre 
painted  the  five  wounds  of  tJie  Saviour  of  mankind,  f 

The  publicity  of  these  measures,  however,  was  fatal  to  their 
success ;  for  the  king,  receiving  early  intelligence  of  this  rebel- 
lion, sent  into  the  north  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who 
immediately  advanced  towards  York.  But  finding,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  the  city  that  the  rebels  were  greatly  superior  in 
force,  this  nobleman  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  policy-  He 
dispatched  a  trusty  messenger  to   the  archbishop  and  the  earlj 

marshal, 
*  Sen  tJiwm  at  larfte  iii  Rapin,  I,  pp«  496  and  497. 
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mmlttl,  to  tM  them  that,  considering  their  well  known  pni- 
dflBce  and  Mai  for  the  public  good»  he  did  not  question  but 
augiity  reasons  had  induced  them  to  take  arms,  apd  requested 
Uiem  to  acquaint  him  with  their  views.  The  conspirators^ 
dunking  his  allegiance  already  shaken,  informed  him  that  they 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  procure  the  good  of  the  king** 
dom,  and  entreated  him  to  join  them  in  their  efforts  for  the 
public  benefit.  This  answer  inspired  him  with  a  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  deceive  persons  who  judged  him 
capable  of  so  readily  adopting  their  measures.  In  order  to 
draw  them  into  his  snare,  he  sent  back  the  same  messenger 
with  a  dispatch,  declaring  that  he  was  not  so  blind  but  he  could 
see  the  injuries  done  to  the  nation,  but  that  he  was  afraid  they 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  their  proceedings ;  adding,  that,  be- 
fore an  things,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  principal  lords,  or  at  least  of  the  majority :  that  as  for 
himself,  he  could  not  communicate  all  his  thoughts  by  a  third 
person :  but  that  if  they  would  agree  to  an  interview,  he  would 
more  folly  open  his  mind.  The  archbishop,  no  longer  doubting 
tiiat  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  privately  of  the  same  sen-^ 
timents  with  the  confederates,  pressed  the  earl  marshal  to  go 
with  him  to  the  interview ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  unwilling- 
ness, prevailed  on  him  at  last  to  consent.  The  place  assigned 
for  the  conference  was  an  open  plain,  and  the  guards  on 
both  sides  were  posted  at  equal  distances.  The  three  lords  no 
sooner  began  to  confer,  tlian  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  pro* 
tested  that  he  had  no  less  at  heart  than  themselves  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  approved  of  the  articles  of  thehr 
manifesto,  except  a  few  things  which  he  wished  them  to  alter. 
He  then  proposed  certain  means  for  executing  their  designs, 
which  appeared  judicious,  and  banished  from  their  minds  all 
doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Having  thus  gained  their  confidence,  he 
ordered  wine  to  be  brought,  and  the  guards  on  both  sides  with* 
drew.  But,  while  the  bowls  of  wine  went  round,  with  all  *the 
appearance  of  friendly  festivity,  the  guards*  of  the  Earl  of  West* 
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moreland,  wheeling  round,  according  to  prevtoua  Instracttons, 
returned  on  the  gallop,  and  arrested  the  ftrchbishop  and  tlie 

earl  mar&halj  who  perceived,  too  late,  the  snare  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  The  seizure  of  their  leaders  threw  the  confe- 
derates into  so  great  a  consternation,  that  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  was  then  in  York^  finding  it  iinpogsible  to  keep 
his  army  together^  retired  to  Berwick,  and  aftenvards  into 
Scotland.  The  archbitshop  and  the  earl  marshal  were  executed, 
and  with  tlicm  Sir  J*  Lamphigh,  Sir  Robert  Pkimpton,  and 
several  others.  The  archbishop  suffered  death,  with  great  for- 
tltude>  in  a  field  between  Bishopthorpe  and  York,  on  the  eighth 
of  June,  1405,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city» 
where  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr ;  and  his  tomb  was  visited 
by  crowds  of  devotees,  until  the  king,  by  his  autliority,  put  a 
atop  to  a  superstition  which  was  so  hostile  to  his  interests.^  The 
body  of  the  carl  marshal  was  also  interred  in  the  cathedral,  but 
his  head  was  fixed  on  a  stake,  and  exposed  on  the  walls  of  the 
cit}^  Besides  this  exemplary  punishment  of  the  chiefs,  the 
citixens  of  York  were  deprived  of  their  charters,  immunitie»p 
and  privileges,  on  account  of  the  part  which  they  had  taken  tn 
this  rebellion  of  the  archbishop. f 

In  the  year  liOB,  Henry  the  Fourth  visited  York  on  a  similar 
occasion.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  again  appearing  in  arms, 
was  defeated  and  slain  on  Bnmiham  Moor,  by  Sir  ThonuiB 
Rokesby,  high- sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Henry  soon  after  came  to 
York,  and  completed  his  revenge  by  the  execution  of  several 
of  the  citizens  and  the  confiscation  of  many  of  their  estates. 
Henry  the  Fifths  his  successor,  being  mostly  engaged  in  hii 
wars  with  France,  made  only  one  visit  to  York»  when  he  and 
his  queen  went  to  perform  tlirlr  devotions  al  the  venerated 
shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley. 

Daring  the  civil  wars  between  the  two  rival  houses  of  York 

and 

•  Tlji^  irchhi^ltop  yens  the  fiml  prclatf  tljat  ercr  snfferccf  death  in  Eni? 
iuid  by  ajudjcml  sfntcucr. 
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and  Lancaster  this  city  was  ireqaently  the  rendezYOUS  of  armies^ 
and  the  theatre  ;on  which  were  frequently  displayed  the  mono- 
Tiab  of  victorious  vengeance.  After  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
foHght  in  1460^  in  which  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  met  with  his 
fiite,  the  head  of  that  nobleman^  o£  royal  race,  was  placed  on 
die  top  of  Micklegate  Bar,  as  were  also  the  heads  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Richard  Limbrick,  Sir  Ralph  Stanley, 
John  Harrow,  Captain  Hanson,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinction  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  that  action,  and 
executed  at  Pontefract. 

The  sanguinary  battle  of  Towton  changed  the  state  of 
a&irs  and  the  fortune  of  the  two  roses.*  The  victorious 
Edward  the  Fourth  caused  the  head  of  his  father,  and  those 
ef  Us  adherents,  to  be  taken  from  Micklegate  Bar,  and  the 
heads  of  the  earls  of  Devon  and  Kime,  and  of  several  other 
distingaished  persons  of  the  opposite  party  to  be  fixed  in  their 
place.f  Edward,  however,  soon  experienced  a  fatal  reverse^ 
and  was  hurled  from  his  throne  at  a  moment  when  he  thought 
it  ettablisheil  on  an  immovable  basis.  Being  expelled  by  the 
ftmous  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  our  historians  have  given  the 
name  of  King-maker,  he  Uved  some  time  an  exile  in  Flanders. 
But  having  procured  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  an  aid  of 
Aden  and  money,  he  returned  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  landed  with  two  thousand  troops  at  Ravenspur,  a  to^'a 
which  then  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  Holderness,  but  has 
since  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  From  thence  he  marched 
immediately  to  York,  pretending  to  claim  only  his  patrimonial 
inheritaoce  as  Duke  of  York,  and  renouncing  all  pretensions  to 
the  crown.  The  citizens  were  ready  to  receive  him,  but  the 
magistrates  refused  him  admission  into  the  city,  until  he  swore 
that  he  would  not  molest  Henry,  in  possession  of  tlie  crown, 
bat  that  he  would  be  obedient  to  all  his  conunancls.     Religion 
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among  statesmen  ever  gives  way  to  interesL  Edward  easily 
swallowed  the  oath,  which  was  tendered  to  him  by  a  priest 
with  great  solemnity  at  the  gates ;  and  he  no  sooner  entered 
the  city»  than  he  went  directly  to  the  cathedral  and  con- 
firmed it  at  the  altar.  After  Edward  had  borrowed  a  «um  of 
money  of  the  citizens,  ajid  left  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place, 
he  marched  from  York  towards  London,  and  after  having 
gained  the  battle  of  Barnet,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1471, 
he  entered  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  again  received  as 
king,  and  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth  being  sent  to  the 
Tower,  was  compelled  to  exchange  a  throne  for  a  prison,  where 
he  soon  after  ended  his  days.  ■ 

In  the  autumn  of  1  t7S,  Edward  the  Fourth  visited  Yi^rk. 
He  was  met  at  some  distance  by  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen 
and  commonalty  on  horseback,  and  the  principal  citizens, 
gome  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot,  and  conducted  with 
loud  acclamations  into  the  city.  When  Edward  departed  this 
life,  in  1483,  his  brother,  Richard,  was  at  York,  and  had  a  fti- 
nereal  requiem  performed  in  the  cathedral  for  the  repose  of  hig 
ioul.  After  Richard  had  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  had 
been  crowned  at  London,  he  came  to  York,  where  the  cere* 
mony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  a  second  time,  in  the 
cathedral,  by  Archbishop  Rotheram,  with  the  greatest  magni- 
licence ;  and  was  followed  by  tournaments,  masques,  plavs,  and 
other  diversioni,  together  with  the  most  luxurious  feasting, 
in  which  prodigious  sums  of  money  were  expended,  and  the 
royal  treasury  greatly  exhausted.  Richard  distinguished  the 
city  of  York  by  various  marks  of  royal  munificence ;  and  the 
citizens  shewed  their  grateful  remembrance  of  his  favours,  by 
a  steady  adherence  to  his  interests.  After  the  death  of 
Bichard,  at  the  battle  of  Boeworth,  Henry  the  Seventh  obtained  i 
the  crown ;  but  the  citizens  of  York,  although  they  were  fl 
obliged  to  submit  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  yet  they  never  ~ 
sincerely  respected  hitf  family,  nor  recognized  his  right  to  the 
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tn  die  ye9t  1489,  the  third  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Se^renthy  the  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham  refused  to  pay 
m  land  tax,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  army;  and  supposing  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to 
hacve  been  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  measure,  they  as** 
«hM  his  house,  and  slew  him  with  many  of  his  servants.     The 
•word  being  thus  drawn,  they  resolved  to  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard, and  chose  for  their  leader  Sir  John  Egrcmont,  a  person 
greatly  dksaffected  to  the  king.  .  To  him  they  also  added  a  fel- 
low of  mean  extraction,  called  John  a  Chambre,  who  bore  a 
great  sway  among  the  common  people ;  and  under  these  com- 
manders, they  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion.     But 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  being  sent  against  these  insurgents, 
totally  defeated  their  principal  band,  and  took  John  a  Chambre 
priaoDer,  with  several  others.     The  rest  fled  to  York,  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  general,  they  durst  not  stand  a  siege,  but 
escaped  out  of  the  city,  and  dispersed  into  different  quarters. 
Sir  John  Egremont  got  into  Flanders,  where  he  was  protected 
and  sopported  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  the 
two  last  kings,  and  the  mortal   enemy  of  Henry.     John  a 
Chambre  was  executed  in  great  state  at  York,  being  hanged 
on  a  gallows  of  an  extraordinary  height,  with  a  number  of 
his  chief  adherents  suspended  around  him.     The  king  after- 
wards going  in  person  to  York,  caused  the  tax  to  be  levied 
with  the  utmost  rigour.     By  this  judicious  strictness,  and  the 
exemplary  punishment  of  John  a  Chambre,  Henry  put  an  end 
to  the  spirit  of  insurrection   in   Yorkshire,   which   continued 
obedient  and  tranquil  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

From  this  period  the  annals  of  York  contain  scarcely  any  im< 
portant  trttasaction,  till  the  year  1536,  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and 
the  other  alterations  in  religion,  excited  great  commotions  in 
the  northern  counties.  In  Yorkshire  a  formidable  insurrection 
was  raised  by  Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune, 
courage,  and  capacity^  and  who  possessed  a  great  influence  in 
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the  country*  Tlie  other  chief  persons  concerned  were  the  Lord 
B'Arcy,  Sir  Hoberl  Constable,  Sir  John  Eulraer,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Korthuniberland,  Sir  Stephen  Ha- 
milton, Nicholas  Tempest,  and  W*  Lumley,  Esq-"*  Professing  to 
take  arms  for  tlie  cause  of  religioni  they  called  tlieir  march  the 
pilgrimage  of  grace»  and  painted  on  their  banners  a  crucifix,  with 
the  five  woundf^,  and  a  chalice,  A  number  of  priests  marched  at 
their  head,  carrying  crosses  in  their  hands ;  and  every  one  wore 
on  bis  sleeve  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  with  the 
naniL'  of  Jesus  wrought  in  tht  midiit.  Their  specious  pretences 
caused  numbers  to  join  them,  and  forty  thousand  men  soon 
flocked  to  their  standards.f  The  king  immediately  issued  com- 
missions to  scveraJ  lords  to  levy  troops,  whilst,  he  on  his  part, 
assembled  as  many  as  pas.«iible ;  but,  either  from  the  backward* 
tiess  of  the  people,  or  from  some  other  reason,  the  army  waa 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the  insurgents. 

Aske  in  the  mean  wliiJe  did  not  remain  inactive.  He  made 
lumftclf  master  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and  afterwards  of  York  and 
Hull ;  and  eitlier  persuaded  or  compelled  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county  to  join  his  standard.^  The  rebel  army 
then  advanced  southward,  as  fur  as  Don  caster,  where  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  posted,  with  only  five  tliousaod  troops.  But 
heavy  rains  having  caused  the  Don  to  overflow,  and  inundate 
the  adjoining  marshes,  the  insurgents  were  unable  to  effect  the 
passage  of  the  river.  Negotiations  were  therefore  commenced, 
and  ended  in  a  general  pur  Jon  granted  to  the  rebels,  who  im- 
metUately  dispersed.  8ome  of  their  leaders,  however,  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  new  commotions,  were  afterwards  executed.  Ro- 
bert A^ke,  their  com m an der-in -chief,  was  hanged  in  chains, 
on  one  of  the  towers  of  York.jJ  In  the  year  154-1,  Henry  the 
Eighth  paid  a  visit  to  York,  expecting  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  Scotland  in  that  city.    But  this  being  opposed  by  the 
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Scotch  nobiKly  and  clergy,  Henry,  afler  remaining  twelve  dayd 
at  York,  went  to  Hull,  and  returned  through  Lincolnshire  to 
London. 

The  soppression  of  the  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  thig 
nuniBrdb,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  grandeur  of  York.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  it  contained,  besides  the  cathedral^ 
ibrty-one  parish  churches,  seventeen  chapels,  sixteen  hospitals^ 
aoid  mne  religious  houses,  including  the  noble  abbey  of  Su 
Marj^  wi^iout  Bootham  Bar ;  which,  as  Drake  observes,  nnist^ 
when  they  were  all  standing,  have  greatly  added  both  to  the 
wealth  and  the  magnificence  of  the  city.  ^*  It  cannot  be  de« 
niedy"  says  He,  ^  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses,  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  the  chantries,  chapels^ 
hospitak,  and  other  houses,  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  that 
this  fiuDOUB  and  then  flourishing  city  received  a  terrible  shock, 
by  the  tearing  up  of  those  foundations.  No  sooner  was  the 
word  gi^en  here,  but  down  fell  the  monasteries,  the  hospitals, 
chapelsy  and  priories,  in  this  city,  and  with  them,  for  company, 
I  suppose,  eighteen  parish  churches,  the  materials  and  revenues 
of  afl  being  converted  to  secular  uses.^  It  is  shoeing  to  think 
how  far  these  depredations  were  carried  ;  for,  not  content  with 
what  they  could  find  above  ground,  they  dug  open  vaults  and 
graves,  in  search  of  imaginary  treasure  ;  tossed  the  bones  out  of 
the  stone-coffins,  and  made  use  of  them  for  hog-troughs,  whilst 
Uie  tops  went  to  the  covering  of  some  old  wall,  of  which  many 
a  one  about  this  city  does  yet  bear  testimony  :  a  piece  of  such 
mhufflcmity  as,  I  believe,  the  most  savage  nation  in  the  world 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of.  For  the  lucre  of  half  a  pound  of 
brass,  they  would  deface  the  most  memorable  inscription,  and 
carried  their  zeal  so  far  against  mass-books,  rituals,  &c,  that 
wiA  them  were  destroyed  many  of  our  ancient  English  histo- 
rians. In  short,  we  should  not  have  had  one  of  those  venerable 
remains  of  our  forefathers'  actions,  perhaps,  at  this  day  left  us, 
if  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
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reign*  had  not  put  a  slop  to  iliese  violent  proceedings.***   After 
thus  shewing  the  abuses  of  those  times,  the  historian  continues^ 
••  what  an    alterfttion  was  made  in  tlie  face  of  things  at  York, 
may  be  guessed  by  the  number  of  fine  buildings  which  then  lay 
in  ruins  ;  but  that  was  not  the  greatest  evil,  for  by  turning  ovtt 
the  la^ars,  sick  und  old  people  out  of  hospitals,  priests  and  nuni 
out  of  religious  houses,  to  starve  or  beg  their  bread,  the  number 
of  poor  and  helpless  objects  most  have  multiplied  exceedingly 
in  the  city.     That  this  reforinaUon  went  so  far  here  as  almost  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  religion  ;  ttiat  trade  and  merchandize  suffered 
extremely  by  it :  that  tlie  city  and  suburb«  were  in  a  manner 
depopulated,  needs  no  other  confirmation  than  that  of  the  pre- 
amble of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  was  obtained  for  the  relief 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  very  first  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth.*'-|- 
The  preamt)le  i^  as  follows,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  an  im- 
portant document  in  the  history  of  this  once  flourishing  city  : — 
"  Whereas,  in  the  ancient  city  of  York,  and  suburbs  of  the 
same,  are  many  parish  churches,  which,  heretofore,  the  same 
being  well  inhabited  and  replenished  with  people,  were  good 
and  honest  livings  for  learned  Incumbents,  by  reason  of  the 
privy  tythes  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  of  the  offerings  of  a  fl 
multitude,  which  livings  being  now  so  much  decayed  by  the 
ruin  and  decay  of  the  said  city,  and  of  the  trade  of  merchant 
dize  there,  that  the  revenues  and  profits  of  diverse  of  the  same 
benefices,  are  at  this  present  not  above  the  ckar  yearly  value  of 
six  and  twenty  shillings  and  ejghtpence,  soe  that  a  great  sort  of  ■ 
them  are  not  a  competent  and  honest  living  for  a  good  curate,  | 
yea,  and  do  person  will  take  the  cure*  but  of  necessity,  as  some 
chauntry  priest,  or  some  late  religious  person,  being  a  stipen- 
diary,  taken  and  appointed  to  the  same  cure  and   benefice, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  unlearned  and  very  ignorant  per- 
sons, not  able  to  do  any  part  of  their  dutys.     By  reason  whereof 
the  said  city  is  not  only  replenished  witli  blind  guides  and  pas* 

tors, 
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Uriy  as  alsoe  the  people  must  be  kept  in  ignorance,  as  well  of 
their  dutys  towards  God,  as  alsoe  towards  the  king's  majesty 
and  commonwealth  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  great  danger  of 
their  souls. — In  consideration  whereof,  and  for  the  better  re- 
lief and  order  of  the  said  city,  &c.** 

According  to  the  tenure  of  this  act  many  of  the  churches 
were  pulled  down ;  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  reign  of 
Elixabeth,  seventeen  parishes  were  annexed  to  others.* 

In  order  to  make  some  amends  for  these  devastations,  the 
court  of  the  lord  president  of  the  north  was  erected  in  York,  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1537,  being  the  twenty-eighth  of 
his  reign.  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the  first  lord  presi- 
dent. As  the  power  of  this  court  was  to  hear  and  determine  all 
causes  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trent,  it  could  not  fail  of  drawing 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  a  considerable  influx  of  money,  to 
York.  This  court  subsisted  nearly  a  century;  but  was  at 
length  annihilated  by  the  deplorable  civil  wars,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  took  place  between  that  monarch  and 
his  parliament. 

Neither  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  nor  that  of 
Queen  Mary,  afford  any  important  materials  for  the  history  of 
York.  The  latter  reign  exhibits  a  series  of  horrible  persecu- 
tions, in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  London  and 
its  vicinity ;  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence,  that  any  person 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  religion,  either  in  York  or  in  the  whole 
Ciiunty.  During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  annals  of 
York  are  marked  by  few  important  occurrences ;  but  this  period, 
wliich  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  king- 
doDiy  furnishes  the  era  from  which  this  city  must  date  its  irre- 
coverable decline.  It  has  been  seen  how  much  it  had  suffered 
from  the  dissolution  of  its  monasteries  under  Henry  the  Eighth. 
'ilie  change  which  began  to  take  place  in  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^,  removed  the  trade  of 
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York  to  llull>  a!5  the  increased  size  of  the  ships,  since  used,  ren- 
dcrfd  them  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse.  Mr.  Drake 
thinks  th'it  the  tides  used  formerly  to  rise  in  that  river  xnudi 
higher  than  at  present.  But  although  several  acts  of  pariiament 
have  been  obtained  for  amendiiif^  the  navigation  of  the  Ouse, 
the  trade  of  York  has  not  been  restored.  And  from  its  situa- 
tion it  is  evident  that  for  the  export  trade  of  the  manufacturai 
of  the  West  Riding,  and  the  other  commodities  of  the  inland 
counties,  by  the  Trent  and  other  river?,  it  cannot  enter  into  a 
competition  with  HulL 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  succcffior»  James  the 
First,  visited  York,  in  the  year  1605,  on  his  way  from  Scotland 
to  London,  and  wm  received  by  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens 
with  great  magnificence  and  demonstrations  of  joy.*  Id  the 
year  1617,  this  monarch,  with  a  numerous  suite  of  earls,  baronA, 
knights,  drt,  both  Engitith  and  Scotch,  passed  through  York,  in 
his  journey  to  Scotland,  and  was  received  with  the  same  expres- 
sions of  loyalty,  and  the  same  civic  magnificence. 

Charles  the  First,  being  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  came  to  York 
on  the  twentv-fourth  of  May,  in  the  year  1633,  and  was  met  on 
Tadcaster  bridge,  by  the  sheriffs,  with  a  hundred  and  twentj 
attendants  and  costly  liveries.  The  lord  mayor,  recorder,  atid 
aldermen,  standing  within  Middegate  Bar,  on  a  scaffold  erected 
for  that  purpose,  saluted  the  king  at  his  entrance  into  the  city. 
Tiic  lord  mayor,  on  his  knee^,  presented  his  majesty  with  the 
keys  of  t!ie  city,  the  sword,  and  tlie  mace,  accompanied  by  a 
ihort  but  eloquent  oration,  expressive  of  unalterable  loyalty  and 
unfeigned  attachment  to  the  sovereign.  The  speech  of  the 
lord  mayor  was  seconded  by  another  from  the  recorder,  fraught 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  most  high-strained  expressions  of 
devotion  to  the  king,  but  accompanied  with  complaints  of  the 
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ioGKf  9iihe  trade  of  York,  which  he  aUributed  to  the  bad  state 
<if  the  river  Ouse,  and  the  large  size  of  the  merchant  ships 
which  had  then  come  into  use.*  AAcr  these  orations,  the 
swocdy  macey  and  keys,  were  delivered  back  to  the  lord  mayor, 
who,  on  horseback,  and  dad  in  his  scarlet  gown,  faced  with  rick 
finr,  and  attended  by  four  footmen  in  block  velvet,  carried  thft 
mace  before  his  majesty.  The  aldermen,  richly  dressed  also, 
rode  before  the  king  to  the  Manor.  The  next  day  his  majesty 
dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  at  his  house  in  the  Pavement,  and 
the  day  following  with  the  archbishop.  Drake  observes,  on  the 
authodty  of  Echard,  tliat  about  this  time  feasting  to  excess  was 
introduced  into  England,  and  has  ever  since  continued,  in  a  de* 
gree  highly  detrimental  to  estates,  as  well  as  to  morals ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  luxurious  and  pompous  festi* 
vity  di^Iayed  in  York,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  some  other 
kings  of  the  Plantagenet  race,  far  surpassed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  that  city  has  witnessed  in  later  times. 

In  the  troubles  of  this  calamitous  reign,  the  city  of  York  bore 
a  conspicuous  part.  In  the  year  1639,  the  king,  accompanied 
by  great  numbers  of  tlic  nobility,  set  out  on  his  expeditioo 
sg^nst  the  Scots,  who  had  revolted  against  his  authority ;  and 
on  the  thirtieth  of  March  he  was  met  at  Tadcaster  bridge,  by 
the  sheri&,  who  conducted  him  to  Micklegate  Bar,  where  the 
trainbands  of  the  city  and  Ainsty,  clothed  in  buff-coats,  scarlet 
breeches  laced  with  silver,  russet  boots,  black  caps  and  feathers, 
and  anuHinting  to  about  six  hundred  in  number,  were  drawn  up, 
and  fired  a  volley  at  his  entrance  into  the  city.  He  was  also  re» 
ceived  by  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  with  the  usual  solenmity,  and  the 
recorder,  T.  Widdrington,  Esq-  on  his  knees,  addressed  his  ma- 
jes^,  in  a  speech  fraught  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and 
exhibiting  a  finished  specimen  of  the  bombastic  style  of  that 
j^.f     The  oration  being  tended,  the  king  was  conducted  by 
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the  lord  mayor  and  the  other  principal  officers,  with  great  pomp 
through  the  city  to  the  palace  at  the  manor.  During  his  re&i- 
dfence  m  York,  the  king,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  James  the 
First,  and  others  of  his  predecessors,  performed,  in  the  cathe- 
dral, on  Good  Friday,  the  ceremony  of  touching  for  the  Evil !  I 
No  fewer  than  two  hundred  persons  received  the  touch  of  the 
royal  physician ;  we  are  not  informed  of  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  but  how  little  influence  soever  it  might  have  on  their 
maladies,  the  credulous  mind  might  derive  some  gratification 
from  royal  condescension. 

After  Charles  had  remained  near  a  month  in  York,  he 
marched  with  his  army  toward  Scotland.  At  his  approach  the 
JScotfl  submitted,  took  tlie  oath  of  obedience  t^  their  sovereign, 
and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  king  then  disbanded  his  troops 
and  returned  In  London*  But  the  next  year,  the  Scottish 
army,  under  A.  Lesley,  Earl  of  Leven,  and  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, entered  England,  and  threw  the  whole  country  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  To  oppose  this  bold  invasion,  the  king 
came  in  tljree  days  from  London  to  York,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  usual  gifts,  speeches,  and  ceremonies.  On  the 
thirty-first  of  August,  164Q,  the  king  rode  round  the  city,  ac- 
companied by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  several  general  officers, 
and  some  of  the  aldermen,  and  with  pickaxes,  spades,  ^-c. 
marked  out  places  for  intrenchments  and  fortifications.  And 
oti  the  seventh  of  September  his  majesty  issued  out  writs,  to 
^mmon  al!  the  peers  of  the  realm  to  a  general  assembly,  at 
York,  as  Edward  the  First  had  done,  when  about  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  Scotland.  The  same  day  that  the  writs  went  out, 
the  royal  army,  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
three  thousand  horse,  came  to  York,  These  forces  were  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  encamped  in  Clifton 
Fields,  and  the  other  in  Bishop  Fields,  on  each  side  of  the  Ouse, 
and  the  communication  between  them  was  kept  up  by  a  bridge 
over  that  river.  Above  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  xvitli  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  waggons,  loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  i-c. 
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\er  with  several  otI>er  carriages  filled  i^ith  pickaxes,  spadeit, 
iliovels,  &C,  were  brought  at  the  sanie  time  from  the  magazines 
It  Hull.  Many  of  Uie  cannon  were  placed  before  the  camps ;  and 
as  tiie  king  apprehended  tliat  the  Scots  had  formed  the  design 
tf  surprising  him  in  York,  a  corps  de  guard  was  fixed  at  every 
bar  and  postern  of  the  city. 

The  great  council  of  peers  assembled  at  York,  on  the  twcnty- 
Iburth  of  September,  according  to  the  summons,  and  sat  till  tlie 
dghteefith  of  the  following  month.     In  the  mean  while  a  nego- 
tialioa  was  entered  into  with  the  Scots,  and  Ripon  was  ap- 
pointed for  tiie  place  of  conference.     The  treaty,  however,  came 
(0  nothing :  the  commissioners  employed  by  the  king  were  of 
le  same  principles,  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  as  tJie  re- 
with  whom  they  treated,  and  rather  wished  to  embarrass  his 
n  thnn  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties*     They  there- 
persuaded  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  remove  the  nego- 
ions  to  London,  where  a  parliament  was  called  to  settle  the 
of  the  kingdom.     Thus  the  king  and  the  lords  removed 
York  to  London  .without  con  eluding  any  thing  with  the  Scots 
:cepC  a  suspension  of  liostLtitiee.     In  the  parliament  which,  now 
let  the  republican  faction,  soon  became  predominant,  and  every 
aderis  acquainted  with  it^  proceedings,  and  with  their  fatal  con- 
luences. 

The  diFerences  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  daily 

increasing,  an  open  rupture  began  to  appear  unavoidable.     The 

king,  with  his  son.  Prince  Charles,  the  prince  elector,  and  seve* 

raJ  noblemen,  not  without  some  personal  risk,  departed  from 

^^-ondon,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  16i^2,  arrived  at 

^Hfork,  where  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  nortli  of 

^Hpog^and,  and  many  from  London  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 

^Hkogdom,  came  to  testify  their  loyalty,  and  oier  him  their  ser* 

^|nce9.     One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  parliament  had  been  to 

iboUsh  the  court  of  presidency  of  York  j  but  the  city,  notwith* 

thif  loss,  derived  some  lustre  from  the  great  resort  of 

and  gentry^  and  no  small  degree  of  glory,  from  being 
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the  ajjium  of  itB  legitimate  monarch.  It  wai,  during  liis  stay 
at  York,  tlmt  the  king,  going  to  Hull  for  the  purpose  of  seuing 
the  vmt  magazine  of  anus  there  collectetl,  was  rtfupt'd  entrance 
into  that  town,  l)y  Sir  John  Hot  ham,  llie  governor,  as  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  its  proper  place.  Thi»  refusal  to 
admit  the  king  into  one  of  his  fortresses  wa±^  regarded  as  an  act 
of  high  treason  in  t!»e  governor,  and  a  decliiraiion  of  war  on  the 
part  vi^  the  parliament.  8oon  after  this  event,  no  fewer  than 
tliirty-six  peers  lell  ttteir  seats  m  the  parliament,  and  came  ta 
his  majesty  at  York.* 

Orders  being  given  by  the  parliament  for  levying  forces,  the 
king,  after  a  ttay  of  five  months  at  York,  departed  from  tliat 
cky,  and  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  But  as  danger 
was  apprehended  from  the  garrison  of  Hull,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  luid  declared  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
that  a  mark  was  Bet  upon  York,  the  citizens  requested  the  king 
to  constitute  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  supreme  commander  of  tiie 
country  in  military  afiUii^,  and  to  appoint  Sir  Thomas  Glcmham 
governor  of  the  city,  to  which  hh  niajesty  readily  consented* 
On  the  king's  departure  the  lord  mayor  summoned  the  citizens 
to  the  guildhall,  where  the  comnnssion  of  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land was  read  ;  and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  putting 
the  city  in  a  state  of  defence. 

After  some  iruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace,  the  war 
was  on  both  sides  commenced  with  ardour.  Sir  Thomas  Fuir-' 
fax,  and  Captain  Hotham,  son  of  the  governor  of  Hull,  aid-> 
¥anced  so  far  towards  York  as  to  fortify  Tadcaster  and  Wether* 
by,  and  twice  repulsetl  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  in  two  vigorous 
assaults  which  he  had  made  on  their  forces  in  the  last  mentioned 
place.  This  success  of  the  parliamentarians  induced  the  loyal 
gentry  of  Yorkshire  to  solicit  succours  from  the  Earl  of  New-i« 
castle,  who  had  raised  a  conwderable  force  in  the  north.  The 
carl  mimed  lately  niurcbed  to  their  assistance,  and  on  the  tliir* 
tietli  of  November  arrived  at  York,  with  six  tliousand  men  and 

ten 
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I  m(  ftittllefy.  The  Earl  ot'  Cumberlaad  then  resigned 
km  isocmniaaon  u>  the  £«rl  of  Newcastle,  who,  alter  staying  only 
thm  (iayi  in  York  to  reiresh  his  troops,  marched  out  with  four 
thpimwitl  mefU  aod  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  to  attack  the 
tmemim  enttvnchmentj  at  Tadca^ter.  At  the  iHuiie  time  th«! 
Earl  of  Newcastle  sent  his  lienteiitfit'geiierdf  the  Earl  of  New- 
port, with  two  tlioufiajid  meo,  to  attack  Wetherhy*  In  both 
I  expeditions  the  royalintA  were  ancceasAtl,  and  tlie  king's 
ill  tlm  quarter  brgan  to  wear  a  promiaiQg  aipect.  At 
',"  aays  Mr*  Drake,  **  York  was  the  lord-general'M 
dtief  qtiarteTB  for  him,  and  often  for  las  whole  amiy,  and  so 
IttU  wsw  it  Ui»ualJy  of  stildiers,  that  my  manuscript  intbrnii*  me, 
thai  five  hundred  were  biUetted^  on  free  quarter  fiomelirnes,  tii 
oae  pttfinb  tliat  had  but  forty  houses  in  it.  This  muit  be  for 
diiafffiectioQ  ;  but  it  was  a  miserable  time :  scarce  a  night  hap« 
peaed  without  quarrels,  blood  and  murder,  among  the  tnen» 
vliich  Uie  vigilance  of  the  governor,  Sir  TliomaB  Gletnham, 
awU  by  no  means  prevent;  and  he  himself  wiis  seviTiil  times 
in  danger  ef  being  slain  in  endeavouring  to  appeaj«e  those  con- 
mutinies.  At  this  time  also,  all  ttie  gaols  in  the  city 
^ere  full  of  prisoners,  and  some  other  places  made  use  of  tor 
that  occajsion :  at  one  time  three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners 
\  m  tJie  caatle,  in  Davy  Hall  one  hundred,  in  Merchant*a 
f  hundred  and  eight;  who,  by  close  eonhnemeut,want  of 
&c-  were  put  into  raging  fevers,  in  which  unhappy 
Lion  S6fveral  of  these  wretches  became  their  own  cxe« 
cntioners."  * 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1643,  the  queen  landed 
at  Kridhngton  quay,  witJi  thirty-six  pieces  of  brasf»,  and  two 
c(!»  of  iron  ordnance,  and  small  arms  for  ten  thousand  men. 
be  ]Df4-genenU  on  receiving  intelligence  of  her  arrival  set  out 
Dm  York,  and  with  eight  troops  of  horse,  and  hfteen  coin- 
ef  foot,   escorted  her  to  that  cit}'.    On  the  eighth  of 
lli  lur  imyeaty  being  met  on  Heworth  Moor  by  the  lord 

mayor, 
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mayor,  the  aldermen»  and  a  great  multitude  of  citizens,  entered 
York,  simidiit  the  acclamalmns  of  the  people.  The  ammunition 
arrived  on  the  following  day.  The  city  was  now  strongly  forti- 
fied. Two  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted  on  the  Old  Baylc, 
one  at  the  Fryers,  two  shng  pieces  and  one  small  drake  in  three 
or  four  burkft,  which  crowed  the  river  in  a  breast^near  the  Crane- 
houpe,  two  at  Micklegate  Bar,  two  at  Monk  Oar,  two  at  Walm- 
gate  Bar,  at  which  last  place  a  strong  bulwark  was  erected* 
At  the  ends  of  several  lanes  tn  the  city  ditches  were  made,  and 
banks  thrown  up,  with  liogsheads  filled  with  earth,  for  barrica* 
does.  By  the  generaPs  orders,  the  magistrates  were  to  find 
eight  hundred  men,  to  work  daily  at  the  repairs  of  the  walls 
and  the  ditches  oi  The  city;  and  they  had  likewise  eight  hun- 
dred more  out  of  the  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  labour. 
All  this  must  have  been  a  heavy  cxpence  upon  the  inhabitants, 
when  each  citizen  besides  paid  two  pounds  per  month,  that 
maintained  a  man  in  arms.  To  this  might  be  added,  six  shil- 
lings per  month  for  firing  at  the  several  guards  of  the  city,  w*ith 
two,  three,  or  four  soldiers,  billetted  upon  free  billet  in  a  houge  ; 
all  these  burdens  together  must  have  laid  very  heavy  upon  the 
inhabitants.*** 

After  the  queen  had  remained  near  three  months  at  York, 
where  she  shewed  the  humanity  of  her  disposition  by  her  bene- 
volence to  the  prisoners  of  war  in  tliat  city,  she  departed  to 
meet  the  king,  which  she  successfully  accomplished,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who,  for  this  piece  of  service, 
was  created  a  marquis. 

In  the  following  year  IGH,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having 
gained  a  considerable  victory  over  the  royal  forces  near  Selby, 
was  joined  by  the  Scotch  general,  the  Earl  of  Leven;  and 
these  two  conrmandcrs,  wiili  their  united  forces  commenced,  on 
the  m'neteenth  of  April,  the  blockade  of  York.  But  their  army 
not  being  sufliciently  numerous  to  invest  the  city,  the  northern 
cida  remained  open  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  having  be- 
tween 
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tweetk  four  and  five  thousand  cavalry  in  the  place,  could,  by 
means  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  transport  them  to  either  side 
of  the  river,  and  attack  any  corps  that  he  might  see  divided 
finom  the  rest,*  The  Earl  of  Manchester,  however,  arriving 
with  his  troops  and  twelve  field-pieces,  took  a  position  near 
Boodiam  Bar  towards  Clifton,  and  thus  the  city  was  completely 
invested. 

The  siege  of  York  was  now  vigorously  begun  by  the  three 
parliamentarian  generals,  Fairfax,  Leven,  and  Manchester,  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Several  batteries  were  opened 
against  the  place,  and  particularly  one  on  a  hill  near  Walmgate 
Bar,  where  fisur  pieces  of  cannon  played  incessantly  on  the 
tower,  castle,  and  city,  while  the  garrison  and  armed  inhabi- 
tants, from  their  different  platforms,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
works  of  the  besiegers. 

The  besieged  having  set  fire  to  most  parts  of  the  suburbs,  and 
drawn  the  people  into  the  town,  the  besiegers  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration,  in  order  to  preserve  the  houses  for 
shelter.  On  this  occasion  several  sharp  skirmishes  took  place. 
The  garrison  made  many  vigorous  sorties,  which  were  repulsed 
by  the  superiority  of  numbers  ;  and  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers 
often  met  with  a  similar  fate,  from  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  and 
citizens.  The  Scots  took,  near  Micklegate  Bar,  a  convoy  of 
cattle,  which  was  about  to  enter  the  city.  But  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  having  made  an  attack  near  Walmgate  Bar,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  retire. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  loyal  citizens  now  rested  on  the  efforts  of 
Prince  Rupert,  who  had  compelled  the  parliamentarians  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Newark,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  York.  In  this  expectation  of  succour  the  lord-general 
judged  it  expedient,  to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  enemy  with  a 
negotiation,  which  was  opened  on  the  eighth  of  June,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Leven ;  ^nd  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 

same 
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same  months  the  commandtArs  on  both  sides  Bgreed  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  artn^  The  terms  of  capLtulEtion  oiFcred  )}y  the  parlia- 
mentiirians;,  however,  being  judged  in  admissible,  the  treaty 
broke  off,  and  on  the  fil^ecnUi  hostilities  recommenced. 

The  three  generals,  Fairfax,  ManclK'j>ter,  and  Levan*  now 
renewed   their  assaults  on  the    city    widt   redoubled  vigour* 
Manchester's  forces  undt-nnined  St  Mary's  tower,  at  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  the  Manor  ;  and  Colojitl  Crayford,  a  Scotehman, 
who  commanded  in  that  <]uartcr,  sprung  the  minep  which  com* 
pletely  demolished  the  tower,  and  buried  a  great  many  persons 
in  the  rains.     After  thi:*  he  attempted  to  storm  the  city,  luiving, 
witli  hid  cannon,  made  another  breach  in  the  wall,  lower  down 
in  Marygatc,  by   which,  having  entered,  tliey  scaled  two  or 
three  other  walk,  and  obtained  possession  of  t!ie  Manor.     This 
happened  on  Trinity  Sunday,  when  most  of  tlie  officers  in  the 
city  being  at  the  cathedral,  the  alarm  given  by  the  explosion  of 
the  mine,  caused  tl^em  to  run  from  the  church  to  their  posts. 
At  the  SAime  time  a  party  of  the  garrison  issuing  out  by  a  privalt! 
sally-port,  entered  the  Manor,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  ob- 
saDants.     Upon  this  a  sniart  conflict  ensued.     About  {ifYy  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  made  prisoners. 
On  the  side  of  the  garrison  were  slain  Sir  Philip  Byren  and 
Colonel  Ikiddlestone,  wiUi  Mr-  Samuel  Breary,  captain  of  a 
company  of  volunteer  citizens,  and  son  of  one  of  the  alder- 
men. 

An  almost  incessant  fire  was  continued  day  and  night,  both 
by  tliC  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  till  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June,  when  a  party  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men,  sallied  out  Ironj  Monk  Bar,  and  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  quarters,  but  alter  a  bloody 
contllct  they  were  driven  back  into  the  city  witli  considerable 
lQh&*  Several  bold  attempts  were  also  made  by  die  besiegers ; 
but  their  attacks  were  as  bravely  repelled  by  the  besieged. 
Even  the  females  assumed  a  manly  courage;  and  despising 
fatigue  and  danger,  contributed,   by  every  exertion   in   their 
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fUfwer,  lo  th«  defence  of  the  city.*  The  tOtg^t  howerer,  wai 
csrried  on  ^ith  all  po^ible  vigour,  and  all  communf cation  with 
the  country  being  cut  off  by  A  line  of  circumvallation  ;  fresh 
prormionfl  beOAme  very  scarce ;  but  the  magazines  were  well 
•tored  with  sahed  meat  and  grain,  and  all  sorts  of  liquors  were 
ptentifuL  On  the  thirtieth  of  Jane^  towartls  evenhigr,  the  par- 
liifoetitarian  generals  received  intelligence,  that  Prince  llapert, 
with  an  array  of  twenty  thousnnd  men,  was  advancing,  and  iroufd 
^^uarter  that  night  at  Boroughbridge  and  Knaresbrough.  Htir- 
;  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  occasion,  they  resolved  to 
!  tiie  Rege*  Accordingly,  on  the  6r8t  of  July,  they  drew 
n  their  entrenchments  before  the  city,  and  inarched  ta 
Mfftfon  Moor,  where  they  arranged  their  army  in  order  of 
bttUlr,  expecting  that  the  prince  would  take  that  road  to  York, 
Rut  his  htghnees  caused  only  a  body  of  horse  to  face  the  enemy 
:  8lnpbrtd^,  where  they  might  secure  their  retreat  over  the 
at  Nunmonkton,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  his  iirmy  that 
in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  rode  forward,  with  about  two 
ndr^  men,  to  the  city,  where  his  arrival  was  welcomed  with 
^tmftigned  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Had  not  Prince  Rupert  proceeiled  with  too  much  precipita- 
^km  he  might,  in  all  probobility,  not  only  have  relieved  the  city> 
but  Iiarr  establithed  the  royal  authority  in  the  north,  on  a  basb 
[  loo  firm  far  rfbcliion  to  sliake.f     In  tlie  council  of  war,  which 
t  heW  on  tf»i<  occasion,  tlie  ^farquit  of  Newcastle  having  re- 
[ceived  certain  intelligence,  tlmt  dissentions  prevailed  among  the 
parriamentanan  generals,  who  were  about  to  separate,  and  ex- 
pecting At  the  same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men 
k  under  Colonel  Clavering,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  tliat 
}  attempt  should  yet  be  made  on  the  enemy-     It  Is  also  asserted, 
I  that,  m  II  council  held  by  the  parliumcnlanan  generals,  the  opi- 
I  iriims  were  greatly  divided  on  the  question,  whether  it  was  ex- 
|»i^ent  to  risk  an  action  or  to  retreat,  and  that  it  was  finally 
itiolred  to  adopt  the  latter  measure."! 

Prince 
*  Dnik«'t  Ebor.  V*  166.  f  Vide  Lufllow'a  Mem,  I.  p.  113. 

;  Dnke^A  Ebor.  p.  lo~.  on  the  authoriiv  of  Sir  llamuu  Fftit^u'i  M«moifm 
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Prince  Rupert  aJIedging  that  he  had  po«itire  orders  from  the 
ting  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  rejected  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle's  advice ;  and,  on  the  second  of  July,  marched  out 
of  York  with  his  whole  army.  Hi«  van  coming  up  witli  the  re- 
bels before  they  had  withdrawn  their  forces  from  the  moor, 
their  whole  army  made  a  stand,  and  prepared  for  action.  Both 
parties  now  began  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians Ending  that  the  pnnce  had  possessed  himself  of  a 
great  part  of  the  moor,  were  obliged  to  range  their  forces  in  a 
field  of  rye,  at  tlie  end  of  the  village  of  Marston.  This  being  a 
rising  gronnd,  the  prince  sent  a  detachment  to  dislodge  them; 
but  the  royalistB  were  repulsed,  and  the  cornfield  was  possessed 
by  the  enemy.  The  right  wing  of  the  rebels  was  posted  close 
by  Marston,  having  the  village  on  the  right  hand,  fronting  the 
east ;  and  as  their  infantry  and  cavalry  came  up  they  formed 
their  centre  and  left  wing,  endeavouring  to  gain  as  much  as  tbey 
could  to  the  left ;  so  that  when  completely  formed  their  army 
fronted  the  moor  from  Marston  to  Topwitli,  extending  some- 
what more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Their  right  wing, 
consisting  of  eight  troops  of  horse,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thos. 
Fairfax ;  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  assisted  by  his 
lieutenant-generalj  Oliver  Cromwell.  Lord  Fairfax  com- 
manded in  the  centre  towards  the  right,  and  General  Leven 
towards  the  left.  These  dispositions  took  up  a  great  part  of  the 
day  ;  but  the  prince  was  as  late  before  he  had  completely  drawn 
up  his  forces,  as  part  of  them  were  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Ouse,  and  had  to  come  over  Poppleton  Ferry,  where,  however, 
at  that  time  the  river  happened  to  be  ibrdable.  It  wag  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  two  armies  had  com- 
pleted their  dispositions-  Prince  Rupert  commanded  in  person 
the  right^  of  the  royalists,  consisting  of  live  thousand  horse: 
the  left  was  led  on  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  but  historians  have 
left  it  uncertain  what  general  conducted  the  centre  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  brave  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  on  that  tne- 

morable 

*  Rapin  appoAf^  to  be  mi&T&keii  in  saying  tlmt  itie  prmce  commiindcil 
lJ*e  left,  ir.  j>.  iQO.     See  Rujiiw.  V.  p.  6^5,  Aff\ 
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morable  day  any  post  assigned  htm  by  the  prince,  who  probably 
reaented  the  freedom  with  which  that  nobleman  opposed  hia 
opinion  in  r^ard  to  risking  a  battle. 

The  two  armies  were  now  ready  to  engage :  the  royalists 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand 
horse,  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery;  and  according  to  Sir 
Tlioinas  Fairfax,  the  parliamentarians  somewhat  exceeded  them 
in  nomber ;  but  Rushworth  states  the  force  on  both  sides  as 
nearly  equal.*  About  three  in  the  aflemoon  the  cannonading 
began  <m  both  sides.  But  as  there  was  between  the  two  armies 
a  small  ditch  and  a  bank,  which  must  incommode  the  party  that 
first  passed  over,  both  of  them,  though  within  musquet  shot  of 
each  other,  hesitated  to  begin  the  attack.  About  seven  in  the 
evening,  however,  the  parliamentarian  generals  gave  the  signal 
for  battle ;  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  foot,  with  the  Scots, 
advancing  in  a  running  march  soon  crossed  the  ditch,  and  madd 
a  furious  charge  on  the  royalists. 

.  The  particulars  of  this  fatal  battle  are  related  in  a  confused 
and  omtradictory  manner  by  our  historians ;  but  all  agree  in 
regard  to  the  facts  of  greatest  importance ;  and  the  result  is  but 
too  well  known.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  king's  army,  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  was 
totally  routed  by  the  lefl  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  led  on  by 
Mandiester  and  Cromwell,  while  the  lefl  wing  of  the  royalists 
had  the  same  advantage  over  the  right  of  the  enemy.f  The 
two  victorious  wings,  afler  pursuing  to  some  distance  their 
flying  enemies,  returned  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and,  by  a  singu- 
lar 

*  Sir  T.  Fairfax's  Memoir*,  ap.  Drake's  Eboracam,  Chap.  V.  p.  167. 
Rushworth,  V.  p.  633.  Bot  if  the  parliamentarians  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  what  was  become  of  the  forty  thousand  with  whom 
they  commenced  the  siege  pf  York  ?  Such  are  the  difficulties  which  almost 
always  occur  in  (he  accounts  of  military  transactions. 

t  This  is  Roshworth's  account,  I.  p.  63^  The  positions,  as  given  by 
Rapin,  are  quite  different.  He  says,  that  the  lef%  wino;  oi  the  king'8  army 
was  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert,  aud  routed  by  the  enemy,  &c.  I. 
page  499. 


lor  coinckkneet  each  army  occupied  Ihi  amm  grotind  that  the 
other  IkkI  poisefised  in  the  commencement  of  the  actioD.  The 
battJe  being  now  renewed,  the  cx>nf!ict  w;ks  desperate  and  bloody; 
but  at  length  the  royal  army  was  totally  routed,  and  pursued 
witliin  a  mile  of  York,  The  prince  himself  narrowly  eacqied 
bemg  killed  or  made  prisoner  ;  and  It  was  only  by  the  sri'ifhieas 
of  his  horse  that  he  effected  his  retreat  to  the  city.  The  loss  cm 
each  side  is  variousiy  stated  ;  the  peasants  employed  to  bury  the 
dead  reported,  that  they  int«:rred  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bodies,  and  of  these  it  is  generally  believed  that  three 
thousand  were  ro3raIi£tii.  A  great  number  of  officers  belonging 
to  the  king's  army  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Sir  William 
Wentworth,  Sir  William  Lambton,  Sir  \N'illiam  Ltmgdale,  Sir 
Thomaa  Methana,  Colonel  Eury,  and  Colonel  Slingsby,  Among 
the  prisoners  were  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  licatenant-goncral  of  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle**  horse,  Major-general  Porter,  Major- 
general  Tilyard,  and  the  son  of  Lord  Goring,  Besides  these, 
above  a  hundred  other  ofHcers  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
soldiers  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  prince  also  lost  all  his 
train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty-five  pieces,  witli  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  barrels  af  powder^  several  thousands  of  arms,  and 
about  }i  hundred  colours.  ♦ 

This  battle,  which  was  fouglit  within  about  six  miiea  from 
York,  was  the  fatal  blow  which  cast  the  balance  bctweei  the 
king  and  tlie  parliament ;  and  its  consequences  were  such  as 
could  never  be  retrieved*  The  very  next  day  the  brave  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  being  extremely  discontented  at  the  impe- 
rious conduct  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  discouraged  to  the  last 
degree,  on  seeing  ni>t  only  his  advice  rejected,  but  also  his  ser- 
vices slighted,  resolved  to  abandon  the  countr3%  This  resolution 
was  in  some  degree  copied  by  the  prince ;  for,  to  the  surprise 
both  of  friends  and  foes,  while  the  marquis  lefl  York,  in  order  to 
retire  to  the  Continent,  tlie  prince  drew  his  army  out  of  the  city, 
and  marched  into  Lancashire,     Thus  were  the  king's  affairs 

irretrievably 
•  Whitclack,  p.  94, 
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iiretrievAbty  ruined  by  the  irnperiouB  and  injudicious  conduct  of 
!tce  Rupert;  who  not  only  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  par* 
3tariansi|  contrary  to  tiie  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  advice, 
bttt  treated  that  illufitrious  nobleman  viith  a  marked  contempt,  by 
ex  chiding  him  from  all  command  in  the  action,^     Tlie  marquis, 
with  his  two  i^ons,  Charles,  Viscount  Mansfield,  and  Lord  Henry 
CsTendish,  his  brother.  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  Dr.  Bramhall, 
BuJiop  of  Londonderry,  the  Lord  Fauconberg,  Lord  Widdring- 
tofi,  the  Earl  of  Ethyne,  the  Lord  Cornwath,  Colonels  Carnaby, 
Basset,  imd  Mazin,  Sir  William  Vavasouri  Sir  Francis  Mack* 
wotthf  and  about  eighty  other  persons  of  distinction,  escorted 
m  troop  of  herse,went  to  Scarborough, where  they  embarkecf, 
mrrtvcd  safely  at  Hamburg.f 
'  Tilts  £trangt!  desertion  of  York,  which  eventually  caused  the 
looi  ^ali  the  northern  partn  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  most  inju* 
cUcious  measure  that  could  have  been  taken.     Had  the  prince 
left  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  city  it  might   have  held  out 
t!ie  parliamentarians,    as    great   dissensions   prevailed 
;  their  generals.     They  knew  that  vast  quantities  of  provi* 
llfld  been  thro^m  into  the  place,  and  they  had  little  incll- 
»  for  renewing  the  siege;  till  certain  intelligence  of  the  de- 
ttre  of  the  two  royal  commanders  inspired  them  with  well- 
tndcd  hopes  of  success,  as  the  brave  governor,  Sir  Thomas 
Ghfcnham,  was  left  with  only  a  very  smnll  garrison,  and  in  a 
eat  measure  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence,  iu  consequence 
af  the  loss  of  the  artiilery  at  Marston  Moor.     Encouraged  by 
these  considerations  the  parliamentarian  generals  immediately 
reMmed  iheir  former  positions  before  the  city,  and  carried  on 
*^  ith  unrei^tcting  vigour.     On  the  eleventh  of  July,  the 

.  V  L  N  besiegers 


•  Raping  L  p^  -199,  Prince  Rupert  pretended  to  have  a  letter  from  the 
Iti^a,  ennlaitiing  a  positive  ordtr  to  |^ve  battle  ;  but  tbU  letter  wa,H  never 
tiiewo  by  tbe  prince,  but  to  liis  own  friends,  and  &f>er  the  death  of  tbe  king. 
Vide  Qarend.  n.  p.  590. 

1 1lia  Mvquii  of  Xcwcaitle  did  not  retorn  to  England  till  after  tlie  rts^ 
I  of  Ctoks  the  iecosd. 
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besiegers  having  made  their  approaches  to  the  very  walls,  and 
prepared  scaling  ladders,  &c*  for  a  general  assault,  the  governor 
desired  to  capitulate  :  a  cessation  of  arms  in  consequence  took 
place,  and  on  the  fifteenth  the  city  and  castles  were  surrendered 
on  the  most  honourable  conditions*  On  marching  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  the  garrison  was  found  to  consic^t  of  only  one 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  sick  and  wounded.  The  siege  of 
York  had  continued  near  thirteen  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
city  had  sustained  twenty-two  assaults,  and  between  four  and 
five  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  perished  before  its  walls.  On 
its  surrender  the  three  parliamentarian  generals  entered  the 
city  in  solemn  procession,  and  went  directly  to  the  cathedral, 
where  a  psalm  was  sung,  and  thanks  were  returned  to  God,  by 
Robert  Douglas,  cliaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Leven ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  was  appointed  for  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving. * 

York  being  thus  subjected  to  the  parliament.  Lord  Ferdinando 
Fairfax  was  made  its  governor;  and  he  and  his  son  received 
commissions  to  reduce  all  the  garrisons  that  still  held  out  for  the 
king  in  this  county ;  which,  in  a  short  time  after,  was  completely 
effected.  In  the  following  year,  1645,  the  city  walls,  which  had 
been  exceedingly  shattered  in  the  siege,  were,  by  the  orders  of 
the  governor  and  the  lord  mayor,  put  into  a  state  of  repair. 
Some  years  afterwards  \vm  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  county  of  York,  and  the  norUiem  parts  of 
England,  for  the  foundation  of  an  university  at  York.f  It  re- 
quires  no  argument  to  prove  how  beneficial  this  would  have  beea 
to  the  city  and  neighbouring  country :  it  would  have  greatly 
contributed  to  revive  the  pristiue  glory  of  tliis  ancient  city, 
which  is  extremely  well  situated  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
scheme,  however,  did  not  succeed  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  peti- 
tion was  ill  timed  at  this  season^  when  learning  was  little  en-  ^ 
couraged^  and  its  place  was  usurped  by  fanaticism.  ^ 

After  the  whole  kingdom  was  brought  under  subjection  to  the 

parliament, 
*  Dnke'f  Ehor.  p.  170.  t  Rw>\m\  Collect*  5.  _ 
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York  wai  dismantlftd  of  its  garrison,  witfi  the  ex** 
caption  of  Clifford'fi  Tower,  of  which  the  lord  mayor  was  ap- 
poiQCed  go\'emor,  and  so  continued  for  several  years.  In  March, 
16*8,  Judge  Thorpe  came  to  York  to  hold  the  Lent  assize,  the 
first  that  look  place  after  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
llie  First,  and  fn  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  endeavoured  to 
justify  that  execrable  act,  by  the  most  virulent  invectives  against 
kings  and  monarchy.  At  this  assize  a  woman  was  condemned 
for  crucifying  her  mother,  and  offering  a  calf  and  a  cock  for  a 
burnt-Kicrifice ;  and  her  husband  also  was  hanged  for  being  an 
accomplice  in  her  guilt**  Such  were  the  enthusiastic  flights  of 
tbote  fanatical  times.  On  the  twenty-third  of  August  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Colonel  John  Morrice,  the  royalist  governor  of 
Pontefrect  Castle^  and  Lieutenant  Blackburn,  w*ere  executed  at 

i      the  lybum  near  York.     Botli  of  them  retained  at  their  death 

I      tiiofio  seBtimeots  of  loyalty  which  Imd  rendered  their  lives  re* 

I     jnarkiilile* 

^V"  Ttie  protector,  Cromwell,  has  little  share  in  the  annals  of 
^Tork,  He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  at  this  city,  ex- 
cepl  at  ihe  time  of  its  capture  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor; 
ittd  another  time,  in  the  year  1650,  being  on  his  progress  to 
Scotland*  On  the  fourth  of  July,  in  that  year,  lie  came  to 
York,  and  all  the  artillery  was  discharged  on  the  occasion* 
On  the  following  day  he  dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  and  thq 
next  morning  set  out  for  Scotland, 

Every  one  knows  the  consummate  discretion  and  prudence 
used  by  General  Monk,  in  bringing  about  the  restoration.  In 
Yorkshire  he  found  almost  the  whole  country  ready  to  concur  in 
Ida  deaign.  He  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  secret  corres- 
pondence  with  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  imbibed  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  on  his  arrival  at  York,  on  his  march  ft-om  Scotland, 
in  1659,  he  found  things  so  favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  that 
he  was  for  iome  time  in  a  state  of  suspense  whether  he  should 


N  2 
*  Drtke't  Ebor*  p.  ffl. 
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nftt  proclaim  the  king  in  that  city,*  On  further  dcHberatiOIT, 
however,  he  judged  it  safer  to  conced  his  intentionB  tiJl  he  ar- 
rived at  London.  Tlie  plan  being  at  length  carried  into  com- 
plete execution,  Charlee  the  Second  was,  on  the  eleventh  of 
May,  1660,  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  at  York,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  icgitknate  sovereign  wjis  accompanied  with 
every  demo  nst  rat  ion  of  joy.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month,  being  his  majesty '^h  birth -day,  on  which  he  made  his 
public  entrance  into  London,  t!ie  inhabitanti*  of  York  expressed, 
m  a  striking  manner,  their  loyalty.  The  efKgieg  of  the  usurper 
Cromwell,  and  of  the  mii^creant  Brailshaw,  who  acted  aa  judge 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  with  the  Scotch  covenant,  and 
the  arms  of  the  late  republic,  which  had  been  placed  m  the 
common-hall  of  the  city,  were  all  suspended  on  a  gallows, 
erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  Pavement,  and  were  aflerwards 
put  in  three  tar  barrelFj  and  bfurnt  iii  the  presence  of  a  thou- 
sand citizens,  in  arii^s,  and  a  multitude  of  other  spectators.  The 
year  1663,  however,  was  marked  by  an  insun-ection,  the  leaders 
of  wbicli  were  conventicle  preachers,  and  old  parh'amentarian 
soldi43riS.  The  objects  of  these  fanaticSi  as  expressed  in  tlieir 
printed  declaration,  were  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  ex- 
c^e  of  all  subsidies ;  to  establish  a  gospel  magistracy  ami  minis* 
try ;  to  restore  the  long  parliament ;  and  to  reform  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men,  especially  the  lawyers  and  clergy.  Great  num- 
bers of  these  infatuated  people  assembled  in  arms  at  Famley 
Wood  ;  but  the  time  and  place  of  their  rendezvous  being  known 
a  body  of  regular  troops,  with  some  of  the  county  militia,  wat 
sent  against  them,  and  several  of  them  being  seized,  further  mis- 
chief  was  prevented.  A  commission  was  sent  down  to  York  to 
try  the  principal  leaders ;  and  twenty -one  of  them  were  con- 
demned and  executed*  Several  of  these  hot-headed  zealots  be- 
liaved  with  great  insolence  at  their  triaU;  and  one  of  tl>em  in 

particular 

*  Tlie  gencrarl  and  his  officers  were  Tna^i<ic«Dtty  entertuincd  by  Lord 
Fairfux,  at  liii  couutry*ieat|  at  Nuti  Apple  loiw    Drake's  Ebor*  p*  174* 
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fciticukr,  Earned  Peregrine  Comey,  had  the  ttoldness  to  telJ 
dbe  jud|tt%  that  '*  in  such  a  cause  he  valued  his  life  no  more 
tina  his  handkerchief."  Two  of  these  enthusiasts  were  ijuar^ 
Mred,  aod  their  quarters  set  up  on  the  different  gates  of  the 
city;  fouf  of  their  heads  were  fixed  on  Micklegate  Bar,  three 
4KI  Boothatn  Bar,  one  at  Walmgate  Bar,  and  three  over  the 
fates  of  tlie  casde. 

On  tbcatlh  of  AugiiBt,  1666,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
dBieto  this  city.  They  were  met  by  the  sherilfe  at  Tadcasler 
Md^te^and  received  at  Micklegate  Bur  by  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
meOt  And  coninioti  council,  with  the  customary  forraalitiea. 
And  at  their  departure  both  of  them  expressed  the  highest  sa- 
titfurtiou  at  the  honour  and  respect  that  were  shewed  thtm, 
dttriiig  a  redidence  of  seven  week^  in  the  city.  But,  in  the  year 
1679,  when  the  bill  of  exchision  was  brought  forward  in  parlia- 
nicnt^  Uie  duke^  judging  it  expedient  to  retire  from  court,  went 
to  Edinbtirgli,  and  in  his  way  passed  through  York.  Although  the 
»herj&  met  Jiim  at  Tadcaster  bridge,  he  was  not  received  in  tlic 
ciQrwittitlie  same  ceremony  us  on  his  former  vis^it.  This  defect 
11  eeremony  drew  on  tlie  magistrates  the  resentment  of  the  court : 
they  received  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  secretary  of  state ;  aod 
the  city  being  afterwards  coniidered  as  disaffected,  was,  in  the 
3rt«r  1684|  deprived,  by  the  king,  of  its  charter.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  tlie  Second,  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne;  and,  on  the  petition  of  the  citizens,  restored 
Ibair  charter,  which  was  received  wkh  the  greatest  solemnity, 
■mI  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  express  tlieir  joy  on  this 
oecaiiiML  The  inhabitants  of  York  indeed  continued  to  shew 
titfir  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  this  infatuated  monarch  tDl  the 
moment  of  his  abdication,  after  whicli,  this  city,  following  the 
^sample  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  recognized  the  Prince  of 
Omnge  as  sovereign  of  England. 

From  this  period  till  the  rebellion,  in   17i5,  the  annals  of 

York  are  not  marked  by  aiiy  important  transaction  ;  hut  at  that 

OKime&tous  crisis,  the  city,  as  weU  as  the  county,  gave  the  most 

K  S  unequivocal 


tinecjulvocal  proofs  of  its  loyalty.  The  most  reverend  Hiomas 
Herring,  the  archbishop,  projected  an  association  of  the  nobi» 
lity,  gentry,  €cc,  of  tlie  county,  which  wa«  entered  into  at  the 
castle  of  York,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1745 ;  oo 
which  occasion  his  lordship  made  an  impressive  and  eloquent 
ipeech,  exhorting  all  ranks  to  contribute  towards  the  defence 
of  their  country.  The  association  was  subscribed  by  above  eight 
himdred  of  the  nobility,  gentrj^  and  clerg^%  and  tJie  sum  of 
thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  was  raised, 
by  a  voluntary  lubscription,  ior  die  defence  of  his  majesty*s  per- 
son and  government  in  general^  and  of  the  county  of  York  in 
particular.  On  this  memorable  occaBion  John  Raper,  then  lord 
mayor,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  same  pur- 
pose*  The  subscriptions  in  the  city  of  York  amounted  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirfy-five  pounds,  and  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  in  the  Ainsty ;  with  wliich  sums  four 
companies,  consisting  of  seventy  men  each,  exclusive  of  ser» 
geants,  corporals,  and  drummers,  were  raised,  uniformly  clothed, 
and  regularly  paid.  Besides  these,  the  principal  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen  in  the  city  formed  themselvts  into  a  military  associa* 
tion,  being  all  uniformly  clothed  and  accoutred  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Such  indeed  was  the  general  loyalty  of  York,  and  the 
adjacent  counti-y,  that  akhough  a  great  number  of  Roman  ca^ 
tholics  resided,  both  in  the  city  and  county,  not  one  of  them 
was  found  to  be  concerned  in  the  rebellion. 

On  the  twenty -ihird  of  July,  1716,  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  returning  from  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
at  Culloden,  visited  York  in  his  way  to  London  ;  and  was  re* 
ceived  with  the  lionourg  due  to  his  illustrious  rank  and  eminent 
services.  After  he  had  supped  with  the  archbishop,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  presented  his  royal  lilghness  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  golden  box,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
accept  in  the  most  gracious  and  pohte  manner. 

In  the  year  1757,  a  riot  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  io  conse- 
quence of  the  new  rt^gulatioas  for  levying  the  militia.     Oa  the 
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thirteenth  of  Novemberi  the  day  appomied  for  the  deputy- 

HeucenaoU  of  the  militia,  for  the  wapentake  of  Buhner,  to  meet 

ii  the  Cockpit  House,  without  Bootliam  Bar,  where  the  chief 

cmstables  had  orders  to  attend,  and  give  in  the  hsts  of  persons 

liable  to  serve»  great  numbers  of  fanners,  labourers,  Sec*  from 

iipwarda  of  thirty  parislies  assembled  at  York^  in  order  to  seize 

the  constables  that  were  carrying  in  the  lists*     Some  of  these 

Ihey  got,  but  not  iinding  the  whole,  tliey  proceeded  in  a  large 

[y,  armed  with   clubs  and  other   weapons,  some  on  horse- 

k,  others  on  foot^  through  Monk  Bar  to  the  Cockpit,  with* 

ittt  Bootham  Bar.     But  not  meeting  with  the  deputy-lieutenants 

they  had  estpected,  they  forced  the  lists  from  such  conata< 

aa  were  in  attendance ;  and  aAer  drinking  all  the  h'quors 

iolished  the  house*     They  then  gutted  and  destroyed  the 

use  of  Mr.  Bowes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 

reatened  to  pull  down  the  houses  of  several  other  persons^ 

bom  they  considered  as  promoters  or  favourers  of  the  militia 

At  length  the  lord  mayor  and  high  sheriff  of  the  county 

t  among  the  rioters,  and  represented  to  them,  in  so  forcible 

manner,  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  that  they  prevailed 

n  them  to  disperse.     At  the  ensuing  assizes  several  of  the 

iOters  were  tried  and  acquitted.     Only  one  named  George 

inrloe  was  capitally   convicted,    and   received    sentence    of 

iedUth ;  but  his  punishment  was  after^vards  changed  to  transpor* 

tation  for  life,     A  person  of  the  name  of  Cole  was  condemned 

and  executed,  for  being  the  ringleader  of  a  riot,  on  the  same 

0cca5ion,  in  the  East  Riding. 

Since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  York,  whicli  had  been 
ionally  the  residence  of  most  of  the  kings  of  England,  has 
been  visited  by  any  of  its  sovereigns ;  although  it  has  often 
been  honoured  with  the  presence  of  different  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  But  in  the  year  176 1»  this  city  was  favoured  with 
a  short  visit  by  a  foreign  crowned  head,  the  late  King  of  Den- 
mark, who,  on  the  tJiirty-first  of  August,  arrived  at  Mr.  Blmtt's 
ion.  In  Lendal,  being  attended  by  many  of  hh  nobles,  and  a  on* 
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merous  retinue.  The  same  evening,  the  lord  mayor^  recorder, 
city  couricil,  aJdermen,  and  GJierifTs,  waittfd  on  that  monarch  iq 
their  formalities.  His  Danish  majesty  received  them  in  the 
most  gracious  and  polite  manner.  The  following  chiy  he  left 
York,  ofier  viewing  the  cathedral  and  the  assembly  roome,  and 
retiirned  by  the  way  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  to  London. 

Dukes  o^  York, — This  title  has,  during  several  centuries, 
been  given  to  some  prince  of  tlie  royal  family.  It  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  that  from  the  conquest  of  Uie  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  by  Edred,  in  952,  York  was  the  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Northumberland,  as  it  had  formerly  beeji  of  Uie  kings  of  that 
country.  These  earls,  of  whom  WaJthcof  was  the  last,  were  the 
royaJ  representatives  and  governors  o£  the  province.  Aller  the 
death  of  Waltheof  the  city  aod  county  of  York  were  placed 
tinder  the  jurisdiclJon  of  the  vice-comites  or  high-ciierifis,  who 
had  anciently  been  substitutes  to  the  earls,  and  removeable  by 
them  at  pleasure ;  hut  afterwards  came  to  be  annually  notnl* 
natcd  by  the  king.  In  process  of  time  titles  became  honorary 
rather  than  ofliciaJ. 

The  first  titular  earl  of  this  city  or  countyt  that  we  Und 
mentioned  iu  history,  is  William  Ic  Grogs,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a 
great  commander ;  who,  after  the  victory  over  the  Scots,  at  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1136,  was,  by  King  Stephen, 
<:reated  £url  of  Yorkshire,  or  according  to  some  authors,  of 
York. 

Second.— Otlio,  Duke  of  Saxony,8on  of  Henry  the  Lion»  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  by  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of 
England,  was  created  Earl  of  York  by  his  uncle,  Richard  the 
First ;  and  was  afkerwards  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger- 
many, hy  tlic  name  of  Otho  the  Fourth* 

For  many  years  this  city  gave  no  title,  till  Richard  the  Se* 
cond,  in  1396,  created  Edmund  de  Langley  the  first  Duke 
9fYork. 

Second. --Edward  Plantagepet,  his  son,  succeed$?d  to  the  title 
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0f  Duke  of  Yofky  and  was  killed  at  die  battle  of  Agincomt, 
October  the  tvrenty'^flh,  1415. 

Tbifd.— Richard,  his  nephefr,  aon  of  Ilichard,  Earl  of  Cam* 
bridge,  who  was  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fiflh.  Richard,  wlio  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was,  by  the  unwary  generosity  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  permit* 
ted  to  succeed  to  the  title  of  his  uncle.  This  was  the  first  prince 
who  advanced  the  daim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  opposition  to  the  line  of  Lancaster,  which  then  had  i% 
in  possession.  Being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  his  head 
was  exposed  on  one  of  the  gates  of  York,  till  it  was  taken  down 
by  bis  TieloraouB  son,  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  interred  with  his 
body  at  Fotheringay. 

Fonitli.—  Richard,  second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth, supposed 
to  have  been  murdered,  with  his  elder  brother,  Edward  the  FifUi, 
by  bia  yade,  die  Duke  of  Gloucester,  aflerwards  Richard  the 
Third. 

FMUu — ^HeDry,aecond  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  afterwards 
kiag,  by  the  well-known  name  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  From  his 
invesdtiire  into  the  duchy  of  York,  the  kings  of  England  have 
alwa3rs  conferred  the  title  of  Duke  of  York  on  the  second  son 
of  the  royal  family. 

Sixth.— Charles,  second  son  of  James  the  First,  and  afterwards 
Charles  the  First,  King  of  Great  Britain,  whose  catastrophe  is 
too  well  known. 

Seventh.—  James,  second  son  of  Charles  the  First,  aftenvards 
James  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain. 

Eighth. — Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg, Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  Earl  of  Ulster,  brother  of  George 
the  First*  His  majesty  having  only  one  son,  conferred  the  title  of 
Duke  of  York  on  his  brother,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ; 
but  he  died  without  issue. 

Ninth.— Edward  Augustus,  second  son  of  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  brother  to  his  majesty  George  the  Third.  His 
royal  highness  being  designed  to  preside  at  the  navy  board,  the 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  was  on  essenti&l  part  of  the  plan 
of  hU  studies.  Having  passed  througli  the  various  gradations 
of  naval  promotion,  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  his 
royal  highness,  after  making  a  tour  through  England,  set  out,  in 
September,  1763,  on  his  travels  through  Europe,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  September,  1767,  died  of  a  fever  at  Monaco,  in 
Italy.* 

Tenth. — Prince  Frederic,  second  son  of  his  majesty  George  the 
Third,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  of  Great 
Britain. 

Archbishops  of  York. — It  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  that 
England  had  bishops  as  soon  as  the  christian  religion  had  made 
its  way  into  the  island ;  but,  during  the  times  of  persecution 
under  the  pagan  emperors,  they  lived  in  poverty  and  conceal- 
ment ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  see  their  names  recorded  in 
history.  After  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  the 
church  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity,  its  prelates  became  more 
conspicuous;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  well-authenticated  fact, 
that  the  Bishops  of  York  and  London,  with  a  third,  supposed  to 
be  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  in  Wales,  %vere,  in  the  year  34*7, 
present  at  the  council  of  Arles.f  But  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
trvt  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  both  reli- 
gion and  literature,  involved  tlie  ecclesiastical  history  of  this 
kingdom  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  It  is  therefore  only  from 
the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  that  the  succession  of 
prelates  can  be  authentically  traced. 

Pope  Honorius  the  First. — King  of  Northumbria,  Edwin. — 

Paulinus,  apostle  of  llie   Nortlmmbrians,   first  Archbishop  of 

York,  A,  D,  6254 

Pope 

•  Edward  Augxiatiiii,  Duke  of  York,  died  in  the  tweoty*ttintb  year  of  hit 
age.  HU  remains  being  e mlvaliripd  were  conveyed  lo  England,  and  interred 
la  Henry  the  Seventli's  rbapel  m  We^tmitiAter  Abbey. 

f  Rapip,  with  Tindale's  aoie«^I.  p.  t9. 

I  The  dates  mark  llie  period  of  their  acceasioa* 
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Pope  Vitalianus.— King  of  Norlbmnbria,  Oswin. — Ceddft, 
Abbot  of  Lestirigbam,  second  ArchbigJiop  of  York,  A.  D.  664. 

Pope  Vjtalianus- — King  of  Northumbria,  Oswin,— Wilfrid, 
ibird  Arcbbisbop  of  York,  A.  D.  669.  He  waa  born  in  the 
oorth  of  England*  and  was  of  an  obscure  family,  but  endowed 
vith  a  transcendent  gcniufi,  and  an  enterprising  spirit.  His 
fo\xth  was  spent  in  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge*  His  whole  life  was  a  scene  of 
troablea,  and  chequered  with  incidents  almost  romantic*  But 
he  emled  his  dajs  in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Ripon,  which  he  had  founded.* 

Sosa,  the  fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D,  677.  This  pre- 
laie  was  placed  in  the  see  when  Wilfrid  was  in  exile  ;  but  on 
llift  reluni  was  obliged  to  resign.  Wilfrid,  being  compelled  a  se* 
cood  tune  to  abandon  his  see,  Bosa  was  restored.  He  died  in 
S7f  and  waa  the  first  bif^hop  that  was  interred  in  the  catbedrat 

YorL 

Pope  Agatlio, — King  of  Northumbria,  Egfrid. — St.  John,  of 

rley,  tifth  ArchbisJiop  of  York,  A-  D,  692.     He  succeeded 

i^  during  the  exile  of  Wilfrid.     Growing  old  and  infirm,  he 

Lired  to  Beverley,  where  Druke  supposes  that  he  first  drew 

eathf  though  tradition  fixes  the  place  of  his  nativity  at  Harp- 

a  village  near  Driflictd.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 

[Med  at  Beverley,  and  was  interred  in  the  poreh  of  the  coUe- 

ate  church  at  that  place.    This  prelate  was  a  man  of  great 
jTi  and  afler  his  death  obtained  a  place  in  the  calendar  of 

Pope  Gregory  the  Second.— King  of  Northumbria,  Osric  the 
L — Wilfrid    the   Second,    sixth    Archbishop    of   York, 

Pope  Gregory  the  Third-— King  of  Northumbria,  Ceolwolph. 
—Egbert,  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  730.  This 
frdate  was  well  learned,  and  a  great  promoter  of  literature* 

He 
*  See  the  life  of  this  prelate,  by  Etld,  Stcph.  Script.  Gale. 
f  Tbelif«  of  tlu^  prdatc  bat  been  wrtttea  by  several  baods. 
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He  collected  the  famoaa  library  which  has  been  already  described. 
He  aiso  procured  the  restoration  of  the  archiepiscopal  pall  to 
the  see  of  York,  which  had  been  long  withheld  from  it,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Egbert  died  in 
766,  and  was  buried  in  the  porch  of  tlie  cathedral,  near  hit 
brother,  Eadbert,  King  of  Northumbria, 

Papal  see  vacant,^ — King  of  Nortliunibria,  Etheiwald-^ — ^Al* 
b^rt,  eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D,  767- 

Pope  Adrian  the  First, — King  of  Northumbria,  Ethelred, — 
Eanbaid  the  First,  ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D,  7fciO* 

Pope  Leo  the  Third,— King  of  Northumbria,  Aired. — Ean- 
bald  the  Second,  tenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D*  797- 

Pope  Leo  the  Third^^ — ^'"g  of  Northumbria,  Aired, — Wul- 
siufi,  eleventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  812. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Egbert. — \Vi- 
mundus,  twelfth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D,  83L 

Pope  Leo  the  Fourth.— King  of  England,  Ethelwulf* — WU- 
ferus,  thirteenth  Archbishop  of  Y'^ork,  A.  D-  854.  Wilfenis 
wa£  prelate  of  this  see  during  a  mo^t  turbulent  period*  In  his 
lime  happened  tlie  Danish  invasion,  conducted  by  Inguar  and 
Ubba,  A,  D.  867  ;  when  York,  with  the  adjacent  country,  wfti 
desolated  by  fire  and  sword.  The  archbishop  escaped  the 
slaughter,  and  fled  into  Mercla.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Danish  king,  Riccius,  being  converted  to  Christianity,  recalled 
tJie  prelate,  and  restored  him  to  his  «ce.  But  the  revenues  of 
the  archbishopric  had  been  so  diminished,  that  it  was  augmented 
with  tlie  commendam  of  Worcester, 

Pope  Benedict  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Edward  llie 
Elder.— Ethelbald,  fourteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  900- 

Pope  John  the  Eleventh, — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Elder, — Kewardus,  fiftcentJi  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D,  921* 

Pope  Stephen  the  Seventh,— King  of  England,  Athebtan.^ 
Wulutan  tJie  First,  sixteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  930. 
This  prelate  espoused  the  cause  of  Anlaff,  the  Danish  king  of 
Northumbria,  against  Ediedt  the  monarch  of  England.     For 
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diis  c<mdocl  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  Edred^  but  was 
aftsmardi  released  and  restored  to  his  former  digniQr. 

Pope  Agapetus  the  Second.— King  of  England,  £dred« — Os* 
kitel,  seventeenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D«  955^ 

Pope  John  the  Fourteenth. — King  of  England,  Edgar*— *AtheI- 
▼old,  eighteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  97K  In  the  first 
year  of  his  prelacy  he  resiigned  his  archbishopric,  and  spent  the 
remainder  oi  his.  di^  in  retirement. 

Pope  John  the  Fourteenth.— King  of  England,  Edgar«— Os« 
wald,  nineteenth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  971.  This  prelate 
had  been  a  monk  in.  |he  monastery  of  Floriac  in  France.  9y 
the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  wasy  in  the  year  960,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester. 
The  see  of  York  becoming  vacant,  Edgar  offered  it  to  Oswald^ 
who,  not  seeming  willing  to  leave  Worcester,  was  permitted  by. 
the  king  to  hold  both  these  bishoprics.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Worcester,  A.  D.  992.  Being  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Arch- 
bishc^  Dunstan,  in  (^posing  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  monks,  a  day  of  solemn  comme- 
moration was  allotted  him  in  the  English  calendar,  and  thus 
being  classed  among  the  saints,  priestcraft  pretended,  and  pious 
credulity  believed,  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  liis  tomb. 

Pq)e  John  the  Sixteenth. — King  of  England,  Ethelred  the  ^ 
Second. — Adulf,   twentieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  992. 
Like  his  predecessor  he  held  both  tlie  sees  of  York  and  Wor- 
cester.    Malmsbury  represents  him  as  a  pious  and  worthy  prelate. 

Pope  Sylvester  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Ethelred  the 
Second. —Wulstan  the  Second,  twenty-first  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1003.     He  also  held  both  the  sees  of  York  and  Worcester. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Eighth.— King  of  England,  Canute. — Al- 
fric  Puttock,  twenty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1023. 

Pope  Leo  the  Ninth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the  Confq^- 
fior^-r-I(j|^us,  twenty- third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D^  lOitQ* 
He  is.s^  tp^  j^ve  been  a  man  of  great  austerity,  mostly  walkipgr 
b^ef9o^.iahia4^ochial  visi^tions.  These  two  last  archbisbpps 
w^e^l^uried  at  Peterborough. 

Pope 
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Pope  Nicholas  the  Second.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Confessor*— A idred,  twenty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D, 
1060,  He  was  fir^t  a  monk  of  Winchester,  then  Abbot  of 
Tavistock,  and  allerwards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  When  in  pos- 
session of  that  see  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  Malms* 
bury  aaysj  that  making  his  way  by  bribes,  which  he  hberally 
bestowed  on  the  courtiers^  he  obtained  at  length  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  This  was  the  prelate  who  crowned  William 
the  Conqueror,  He  was  the  last  archbishop  of  the  Saxon 
race. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Second, — ^King  ofEngland,  Williarq  the 
Conqueror, — Thomas  the  First,  twenty-fit'Ui  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1070.  This  prelate  was  a  Norman,  and  a  canon  of 
Bayeux ;  but  he  was  very  rich  and  had  assisted  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  with  his  whole  fortune,  in  his  enterprise  against  Eng- 
land. For  this  service  William  promised  him  a  bishopric  if  he 
succeeded^  and  rewarded  him  with  the  archiepiscopai  see  of 
York.  This  prelate  is  described  by  Malmsbury,  as  a  man  of  a 
very  comely  appearance,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition ;  and  he 
bears  an  excellent  character  in  history.  He  refused  profession 
of  obedience  to  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  which 
a  contest  began,  which  continued  some  ages  between  their  suc- 
cessors. Thomas  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  both  the  archbishops 
repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  plead  the  cause.*  The  pontiff, 
however,  remitted  the  aflfeir  to  the  king,  who,  in  the  year  1070, 
gave  a  decision  in  favour  of  Canterbury.  Tliomas  found  the 
city  and  cathedral  church,  and  indeed  the  whole  diocese,  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  The  fire  which  happened  at  the 
storming  of  York,  by  the  Danes  and  Northumbrian  insurgents, 
in  1069,  had  destroyed  the  church,  and  laid  almost  the  whole 
city  in  ashes ;  and  the  barbarity  of  W^illiam  had  completed  the 
desolation.  Seven  poor  hunger-starved  canons  were  all  that 
were  left,  the  rest  had,  through  fear  or  want,  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  place.  The  archbishop,  like  a  good  pastor,  imme- 
diately began  to  repair  the  cathedral,  and  re-establish  good 

order 
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order  tbroughout  tlie  whale  diocese  ;  and  he  Dever  relaxed  in 
hiB  efforu  for  tliat  laudable  purpose*  Having  Blled  the  archie* 
pticopal  chfttr  for  die  space  of  thirty  years,  and  hved  to  crown 
Henry  the  First,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1100,  Jie  closed  his  la- 
borious and  useful  lift\  on  the  eighteenth  of  November  follow* 
ingt  $k%  Rjpon,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  York, 

Pope  Pafichal  the  Second. — King  of  England,  Henry  the  First. 
—Gerard,  twenty-sixth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D.  1100.  He, 
like  Ikis  predecessor,  refused  obedience  to  Canterbury,  for  which 
reaaou  his  consecration  was  long  deferred.  But  at  length  he 
mbmiUed,  on  receiving  a  positive  command  from  the  pope. 

Pope  Paschal  the  Second.— King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Fin^t* — Thomas  the  Second,  twenty- seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
A*  D.  11 09.  Like  liis  predecessors  he  was  extremely  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  tlie  superiority  of  Canterbury,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  submit,  as  without  making  profession  of  obedience  to 
that  see,  he  could  not  obtain  consecration. 

Pope  Paschal  the  Second.— King  of  England,  Henry  the  First* 

-Thurstan,  twenty -eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1 1 H*   Of 

the  prelates  of  this  diocese  he  was  the  only  one,  since  the 

aquett,  who  never  would  submit  to  pay  any  obedience  to  the 

of  Canterbury,     This  archbishop  is  praised  by  hiistoriang  for 

i  prudence  and  learning,  as  also  for  his  diligence  and  care  io 

cecuting  hts  episcopal  charge.    Growing  old  and  infirm,  he  at 

ngth  resigned  his  archbishopric,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  of 

"the  Cluniac  order  at  Pontefract,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Second, — ^^^g  of  England,  Stephen. ^ — 
^Henry  Murdac,  twenty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A»  D.  IHO. 
iThifl  prelate  having  a  quarrel  with  King  Stephen,  who  had  la- 
boured to  procure  the  archbishopric  for  his  nephew,  William, 
tlie  canona  of  the  cathedral,  supported  by  the  citizens,  would 
not  permit  him  to  enter  the  city.  He,  therefore,  retired  to 
Beverley,  from  whence  he  thundered  out  his  anathemas,  and 
not  only  suspended  the  canons,  but  laid  the  city  under  an  inter- 
dicti     He  held  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  as  long  as  he  lived, 

but 
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but  never  entered  the  city  till  his  interment.     He  died  at  He^ 

verley,  in  1 153,  and  was  butied  in  the  cathedral  at  York- 

Pape  Anastatius  the  Fourth,^ — ^^S  ^^  Hngland,  Stephen^-^— 
Su  William,  thirtieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  X>.  1153-  H& 
was  raised  to  this  see  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor  and  riyal. 
Pope  Eiigenius  and  St.  Bernard,  who  had  been  his  greatest  ene^ 
mie«,  and  had,  in  the  former  instance,  hindered  his  adyance^* 
ment  to  the  archiepiscopal  cliair,  being  dead  a  short  time  before. 
But  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  scarcely  a  year :  he  died  on  the 
eighth  of  June^  A,  D^  llBi-t  and  his  body  wa»  buried  m  the 
ciithedral.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  exemplary  piety ; 
and  historians  decoratic  his  memory  with  a  long  list  o£  miracles, 
which  credulity  may  swallow,  but  oC  tvhich  reason  will  question 
the  authenticity.  The  fame,  however,  of  his  sanctity  and  of  the 
mtraeles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  procured  him  a  place  in  the  calen- 
dar, one  hundrud  and  twenty -five  years  after  hjs  death.  At  hi» 
canonization  his  bones  were  removed  from  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  deposited  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  by  WiUiam 
Wickwane,'  who  then  filled  the  archiepiscopal  chair;  King  Ed- 
wiurd  the  First,  with  his  queen,  and  the  whol«  court,  and  eleven 
other  bishops,  attending  the  solemnity.  Over  these  bones  was 
built  a  most  costly  shrine,  which  was  afterwards  enriched  with 
jeweU  and  ornaments  to  a  \ery  great  value*  At  tlie  reformation 
this  shrine  was  demolished,  and  no  remembrance  left  of  the  place 
but  a  vague  tradition-  Mr.  Drake  informs  us,  that  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  new  pavement,  in  the  cathedral,  lie  obtained  leave,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1732,  to  search  for  the  bones  of  the 
saint,  wliich  were  found  in  a  square  leaden  box,  inclosed  in  a 
stone  coffin,  with  an  arched  lid,  on  which  was  a  cross,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  sarcophagus.  There  was  no  inscrip* 
tion ;  but  all  tlic  circumstances,  taken  collectively,  left  Mr.  Drake 
no  room  to  doubt  that  these  were  the  bones  of  the  sunt,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  searclu* 

Pope  AnastastUB  the  Fourth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 

Second* 
*  Drakes  Ebor.  p,  420. 
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SeconcL— Roger,  thirty-first  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1154. 
This  prelate  was  a  declared  enemy  of  Thomas  Becket,  the 
fiunous  Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  etrongly  suspected 
of  b^Dg  coDcemed  io  his  murder ;  for  which  he  was,  during 
some  time,  suspended ;  but  on  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  he  was 
licithcr  by  word,  writing,  nor  deed,  accessary  to  that  crime,  he 
was  restored  to  bis  possessions.  His  tomb  is  the  most  ancient 
in  the  cathedral. 

P<ipe  Celestine  the  Third.— King  of  England,  Richard  the 
Firaa. — Geoffiry  Plantagenet,  thirty-second  Archbishop  o£  York, 
A.  D.  1190.  He  was  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  by  the 
celebrated  Rosamond.  His  whole  prelacy  was  a  scene  of  con- 
tinual quarrels  with  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  and  with  the 
kings  Richard  the  First  and  John.  His  opposition  to  a  tax  of 
one-thirteenth  of  all  moveables,  imposed  both  on  the  clergy  and 
laity,  oUiged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and,  after  living  seven 
years  in  exile,  he  died  at  Grosmont,  in  Normandy. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Third.— King  of  England,  John.— Walter 
de  Grey,  thirty-thurd  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1216.  M, 
Paris  affirms,  that  this  prelate  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  pope 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  pall,  an  excessive  sum  in  those 
days,  and  an  extortion  which  obliged  him  to  live  a  long  time 
afterwards  in  a  very  penurious  manner.*  But  he  so  far  re- 
trieved his  circumstances,  that  in  the  year  1251,  he  gave  that 
magnificent  entertainment  to  the  kings  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  which  sixty  fat  oxen  made  the  first  course,  as  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  lliis  was  also  the  prelate  who  pur- 
chased the  manor  of  Thorp,  now  called  Bishopthorp,  for  the 
archbishops  of  York.  He  also  purchased  the  house  in  West- 
minster, called  Whitehall,  of  the  friars  preachers,  to  whom  it 
had  been  given  by  Hubert  de  Burg.  From  that  time  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  York  Place,  and  was  the  palace  where  the 
archbishop  resided  when  in  London,  till,  by  Cardinal  W^olsey's 
Vol.  XVI.  O  disgrace, 

*  It  mmt  be  remembered,  that  a  pound  sterling  was,  in  those  days,  ■ 
vf eight  of  silver. 
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disgrace,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  became 
a  royal  palace. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth, — King  of  England,  Henry  the 
lliird.— Seis'al,  thirty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  V236, 
He  vehemently  opposed  the  preferment  of  foreign  to  ecdeeiiu*  | 
tical  dignities,  for  which  he  incurred  the  papal  excommunica- 
tion by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  did  not  receive  absolution 
till  he  lay  on  his  death -bed. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,— King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Third.— Godfrey  de  Ludham,  thirty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D,  12KB,  He  appropriated  M  ex  borough  to  hrs  church ; 
and  it  is  since  that  period  annexed  to  the  deanry^  of  York. 

Pope  Clement  the  Founh.— King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Third.— Walter  Gifiard,  thirty-sixth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A,  D  1265, 

Pope  Nicholas  the  Third*— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First.— William  Wickwane,  thirty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1279.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  this  prelate,  except  that 
he  removed  the  bones  of  his  predecessor,  St.  William,  and  placed 
them  in  a  costly  Bhrinc,  iis  ulready  related. 

Pope  Honorius  the  Fourth,— King  of  England,  Ed^'ard  the 
First.- John  le  Roraaine,  thirty-eighth  Archbishop  of  Y'^ork, 
A.  a  128/>. 

Pope  BoDiface  the  Eighth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Fir&L— Henry  de  Newark,  thirty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1298. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First. — Thomas  Corbridge,  fortieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D. 
1299. 

Pope  Clement  the  Fifth,- King  of  England,  Edward  the 
First,— William  de  Grenfield,  forty-first  Archbisliop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1S05.  Tills  prelate  was  obliged  to  travel  to  Rome  for 
the  papal  approbation  ;  but  before  he  could  obtain  it  he  is  said 
to  have  waited  two  years,  and  to  have  expended  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  marks.     He  was  present  at  ilie  great  council  of 
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Vienna,  and  had  his  place  assigned  him  next  to  the  Archhishop 
of  Triers.  He  gready  favoured  the  knights  templars,  whom 
tlie  pope  and  the  French  king  had  resolved  to  destroy ;  and  was 
•0  jealons  of  the  privileges  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York, 
that  being  invited  to  Canterbury  by  the  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Austins,  in  that  city,  he  would  not  wave  the  ceremony  of 
bearing  his  cross  before  him  in  that  place.  He  died  in  1315, 
at  Cawood,  and  was  buried  before  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
iJhe  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  John  the  Twenty-third. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Second. — William  de  Melton,  forty-second  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1S15.  He  was  a  pious  and  active  prelate,  and  bestowed 
a  great  smn  of  money  in  finishing  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral. 
He  died  at  Cawood,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfih. — ^King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Third. — William  de  la  Zouch,  forty-third  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1S40.  The  name  of  this  prelate  is  famous  in  history  for 
the  courage  and  conduct  which  he  displayed  in  the  battle  at 
Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  A.  D.  1346,  where  David  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  buried  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Edmund,  in  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Sixth. — King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Third. — John  Thoresby,  forty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1352.  Before  his  election  to  the  metropolitan  see,  he 
was  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  but 
on  being  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  York  he  laid  aside 
all  secular  affairs,  and  attended  solely  to  his  pastoral  charge. 
It  was  now  almost  two  hundred  years  since  the  archbishops  of 
York  had  refused  obedience  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had 
claimed  the  same  privilege  of  having  their  cross  carried  before 
them,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  as  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  claimed,  and  used  in  the  province  of  York.  These 
contentions  sometimes  rose  so  high  as  to  obstruct  all  business  at 
the  meetings  of  parliament.  But  at  this  time  the  two  prelates 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  in  an  amicable  manner,  through  the 
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roedialion  of  the  king  ;  and  this  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
pope,  who,  on  this  occasion,  being  doBirons  ol'ple^ising  both  par- 
tiesj  invented  the  nice  dbtinction  of  primale  of  England,  which 
he  bestowed  on  the  Archbishop  of  \'ork,  and  of  primate  of  all 
England,  which  he  gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Thus  says  Fuller,  in  his  Ecck^siastical  History,  when  two  children 
cry  for  the  same  apple,  the  indulgent  father  diviiles  it  between 
them,  but  gives  the  best  half  to  his  darling.  This  prelate  began 
to  build  the  new  quire  of  the  cathedral,  in  l:if31,  and  expended 
considerable  sums  in  repairing  and  adorning  that  edifice,* 

Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Third,— Alexander  Neville,  forty-fifth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A,D.  IST-t,  This  prelate  was  highly  in  favour  with  his  sove* 
reign,  Richard  th^  Second,  a  circumstance  which  proved  his 
nun.  For  being  accused  by  the  parliament  of  advising  the 
king,  to  an  undue  extension  of  his  prerogative,  he  was  obliged 
to  cricape  out  oF  the  kingdom,  and  to  procure  a  subsistence  by 
officiating  as  a  parish  priest,  and  keeping  a  school  at  Louvain, 
where  he  died  in  a  state  of  exile  and  poverty. 

Pope  Urban  the  Sixth. —King  of  England,  Richard  the  Se- 
cond.—Thohias  Arundel,  forty-si  th  Archbishop  of  York,  A*D. 
1388.  He  wa«  Lord  Chancellor  of  England^  and  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  church  of  York,  expending  large  sums  of  money  in 
repairing  and  adorning  the  cathedral,  and  several  archiepiscopal 
bouses,  in  the  manors  belonging  to  Uie  diocese. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Ninth.— King  of  England,  Richard  the 
Second. — Robert  Waldby,  tbrty-scventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
1S96.  He  was  a  native  of  York,  and  a  friar  in  the  monastery  of  ■ 
St.  Augustine,  in  that  city.  Leaving  the  monastic  life,  he  fol- 
lowed Edward  the  Black  Prince  into  France ;  and  pursuing  his 
studies  a  long  time  at  Thoulouse,  he  became  one  of  the  greatest   fl 

proficients 

•  Arclibishop  TIiore-by  vb»  of  an  anrietit  fiimHy,  whfrh  derived  its  pedi- 
gree fr*im  A»ks>ilit  a  n^>hk'  haion  in  tlie  rei^T*  of  Canute.  H^  wsi  probably 
bom  At  tbe  village  of  Tliurc»by,  near  Middlebuiii,  uhtcU  continued  Jong 
after  to  be  ihe  leat  of  the  family.    Tborcsby*s  Hist.  Leed«,  p.  69. 
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profidents  of  his  age^  in  all  kinds  of  literature.    He  died  at  Lon- 
don, and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pope  Boniface  the  Ninth.-  King  of  England,  Richard  the 
Second.— Richard  Scrope,  forty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  IS98.  This  prelate,  with  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  Mar- 
dial,  suffered  death  for  his  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.* 

Pope  Innocent  the  Seventh.—King  of  England,  Henry  the 
Fourth.  Henry  Bowet,  forty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1407.  This  prelate  who  succeeded  to  the  see  afler  it  had  been 
vacant  more  than  two  years,  was  famed  for  his  splendcd  hospi- 
talitjr ;  and  no  less  than  eighty  tons  of  claret  are  said  to  have 
been  annually  consumed  in  his  several  palaces.  He  built  the 
great  hall  in  the  castle  of  Cawood,  where  he  died  in  1423,  and 
was  buried  in  the  east  part  of  the  cathedral  of  York. 

Pope  Martin  the  Fiflh. — King  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth. 
—John  Kempe,  fiftieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1426.  He 
was  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  Wye,  in  Kent,  where  he  after- 
wards established  a  college  of  secular  priests,  to  teach  the  poor, 
and  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who  put  him  to  school,  and  of 
diose  who  had  contributed  to  his  promotion.  He  was  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  sec ; 
and  in  the  year  1432  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  general 
council  of  Basil,  in  which  Pope  Eugenius  was  deposed.  At  a 
very  old  age  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  where  he  soon 
afler  died. 

Pope  Nicholas  the  Fiflh.—King  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth. 
—William  Bothe,  fifly-first  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1452. 
He  expended  great  8um$  of  money  in  repairing  his  palaces  at 
Southwell  and  York. 

Pope  Paul  the  Second.— King  of  England,  Edward  the  Fourth. 
-^George  Neville,  fifty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1464. 
The  installation  feast  of  this  prelate  is  said  to  have  been  the 

O  3  most 

*  Fm*  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  affair,  see  Rapin  I.  pp.  496  aud  497  ; 
and  Drake's  Ebor.  pp.  438  and  439k 
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most  magniticent  entertainment  ever  given  by  an  English  sub-* 
ject.  All  the  delicacies  of  every  season  were  united*  The 
enortnousi  number  of  four  thousand  woodcocks,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  intance  of  the  prolusion  that  was  displayed ;  and 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  variety  of  provisionis  and  liquors, 
mentioned  by  historians,  appears  almost  incredible.  This  arch- 
bishop  was  brother  to  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  surnaineil 
the  King-maker.  His  promotions,  botlx  in  the  church  and  tlie 
state,  had  been  rapid  :  at  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  was  made 
a  prebendary ;  belbrc  he  wag  twenty  he  was  iMiminated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter :  the  year  following  he  was  made  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Enghuid  ;  and  before  lie  was  twenty-tive  he  was 
translated  trom  Exeter  to  the  archbishopric  of  VorL  But 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  beginning 
had  been  prosperous.  After  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  was  killed  at  tfie  battle  of  Barnet,  A.  D.  ItT),  the 
archbishop  was  involved  in  the  crdamities  of  his  family.  Being 
accused  of  treason,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  wealth,  and  suffered 
four  years  imprisonment  at  Calais  and  Guii«nes ;  and  after  re- 
covering bis  liberty,  through  the  interce^ion  of  friends,  he  died 
broken-liearted,  in  the  Jlower  of  his  age,  and  wm  buried  in  the 
cathedral  without  any  monument. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth. —  King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Fourth.— Laurence  Bothe,  fifty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A*  D* 
HVG.  This  prelate  purchased  the  manor  of  Battersea,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  and  settled  it  on  the  church  of  York. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth.— King  of  England,  Edward  the 
Fourth*— Thomas  de  Roth  cram,  fifty-fourth  Archbishop  of 
York,  A.  D.  1480.  He  was  a  native  of  Kotheram,  in  this 
county,  and  from  that  place  he  derived  his  surname.  In  the 
year  1475,  he  was  made  lord  high  chancellor,  and  enjoyed  that 
office  till  the  df  nth  of  King  Eduard  the  Fourth,  at  which  time 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  was 
afterwards  liberated.  He  made  large  additiont  to  several  of  the 
nrchiepi&copal  palaces,  and  bestowed  several  rich  ornaments  on 
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the  cathedral*     This  prelate  died  of  the  plagu 
tfa«  sefrenty-dxth  year  of  his  age. 

Pope   Alexander  the  Sixth. — King  of  England,  Henry  the 

Seventh. — Tliomaa  Savage,  filly-fifth  Archbi&hop  of  York,  A.  D* 

1501.     This  prelate  is  said  to  have  been  more  of  the  courtier 

the  ecclesiastic,  and  to  have  paid  greater  attention  to  hunt- 

;  and  other  diversions  than  to  his  archiepiscopal   duties.     He 
great  state^  and  had  several  tall  yeomen  for  his  guard, 
uid  expended  considerable  sums  on  his  palaces  of  Cawood  aiid 
Scrooby,  which  were  his  tavourite  hunting  se-fits. 

i]\ipe  Julius  the  Second. — ^King  of  Eaglatid,  Henry  the 
Bcventh.— Christopher  Bainbridge,  fifh'-sixth  Archbishop  of 
Si'ork,  A.  D.  1508.  This  prelate  was  sent  by  Henry  tlie 
Eighth,  as  his  ambassador,  to  the  court  of  Home,  where  he  nia- 
Riged  matters  so  wcJl  as  to  procure  for  himself  the  dignity  of 
ovdinal.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  temper  extremely  cho- 
leric and  violent,  often  beating  and  ill-treating  his  domestics 
and  others.  He  was  poisoned  at  Home  by  an  Italian  priest, 
whom  he  employed  as  his  steward,  and  who  took  this  method  of 
^_  revengLDg  himself  on  the  archbishop,  for  a  blow  received  from 
^Bitm  in  one  of  his  paroxisms  of  anger.  The  priest,  being  sub* 
pected,  and  committed  to  prison,  destroyed  himself  in  the  same 
maimer,  and  his  body  being  divided  in  twoj  was  placed  oo  the 
gittes  of  the  city.  The  archbishop  w^as  interred  in  the  church 
of  8c  Tkomas  the  Martyr,  at  Rome. 

Pope  Leo  the  Tenth.— King  of  England,  Henry  the  Eighth. 
— Thomas  Wolsey,  fifty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  1>. 
1514.  l*he  hfeand  fortunes  of  this  celebrat4?d  prelate  andcar- 
dintl  are  so  generally  known,  that  any  details  are  here  unne- 


Popc  Clement  the  Seventh- — King  of  England,  Henry  the 

Eighth.— Edward  Lee,  fifty-eighth  Archbishop  of  Yurk,  A.   D. 

MSSI.     In  the  rebellion,  called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,  this 

prelate,  with  die  Lord  d'Arcy,  were  seized  by  the  insurgents, 
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and  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  party  and  cause ; 
fur  which  Lord  d*Arcy  was  aiterwards  beheaded,  but  the 
archbishop  was  pardoned.  In  his  time  the  reformation  made  a 
considerable  progress^  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  m  the  business. 

Pope  Paul  the  Third. -King  of  England,  Henry  the  Eighth. 
— Robert  Holgate^  fifty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A-  D.  154*k 
This  prelate  was  at  fir^t  a  monk  in  Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards 
prior  of  Watlon,  near  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  On  surrender- 
ing his  prioi^'  he  obtained  a  benefice,  whicti  a  vexatious  law*, 
suit,  commenced  against  him  by  Sir  Frances  Askue,  a  gentleman 
of  his  neighbourhood^  obliged  litm  to  leave  and  seek  his  fortune 
at  London.  Rhere  he  found  means  to  be  mad^  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains;  and  Henry  finding  him  a  fit  man  for  his  purpose^ 
being  a  great  sticlfler  for  the  reformation,  he  promoted  him  to 
the  see  of  Landaff^  and  afterwards  translated  him  to  that  of  Yorlu 
It  is  said  that  within  a  month  afVer  his  advancement  to  the 
archiepiscopal  chair,  he  transferred  to  the  king  no  fewer  than 
eixty-seven  manors  belonging  to  the  church.  By  tliese  measures 
he  greatly  impoverislied  his  ^see,  but  amassed  vast  riches  tor  him- 
self, far  beyond  what  any  other  prelate  in  England  at  that  time 
possessed.  But  his  prosperity  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  all  liis  great  wealtli 
was  seized,  and  himself  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Being  re- 
leased, after  an  imprisonment  of  a  year  and  a  half»  he  retired  to 
his  native  village  of  Hem5wt*rth»  near  Pontefract,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  so  obscurely  that  no  monumental  inscription, 
nor  even  any  tradition  exists,  that  can  point  out  the  place  of 
his  grave. 

Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.— King  and  Queen  of  England,  Philip 
and  Mary. — Nicholas  Heath,  sixtieth  Archbishop  of  \ork, 
A.  D.  1555.  This  prelate,  by  his  interest  with  Queen  Mary» 
procured  the  restitution  of  several  manors,  which  his  predeces* 
sor  had  alienated  :  and  Drake  observes,  that  the  see  of  York  is 
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indebted  to  him  fat  more  than  a  third  part  of  itt  preient  re* 
?eiiues«*  On  the  death  of  Stephen  Gardiner  he  was  made 
Cbancellor  of  England,  which  office  he  enjoyed  dnring  the  re- 
mnsder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  but  on  the  acceaaion  of 
Elizabeth  he  lost  both  that  office  and  his  archbishopric,  on  ae* 
count  of  his  religion,  being  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Roman 
diurch.  ilie  queen,  however,  paid  great  regard  to  his  merit, 
and  permitted  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Cobham,  where  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  days,  in  a  religious  and  studious  manner. 
Historians  give  this  prelate  an  excellent  character,  for  his  ex- 
tensive learning,  profound  policy,  and  incorruptible  integrity ; 
for  his  steadiness  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
and  his  unwillingness  to  persecute  others  for  their  religious 
opinions* 

Queen  of  England,  Elizabeth.— Thomas  Young,  sixty-first 
Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1561.  At  this  period  the  papal 
authority  was  abolished  in  England.  Drake  says,  that  the  chief 
care^of  Archbishop  Young  was  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family ;  and  diat  he  took  down  the  great  hall,  in  the  old  and 
magnificent  archiepiscopal  palace,  at  York,  for  the  sake  of  the 
lead  with  which  it  was  covered. 

Edmund  Grindal,  sixty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1570,  twelfth  of  Elizabeth. 

Edwin  Sandys,  sixty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.D.  1576, 
eighteenth  of  Elizabeth; 

John  Piers,  sixty-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1588, 
thirtieth  of  Elizabeth.  This  protestant  prelate  lived  all  his 
days  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Historians  bestow  great  applause 
on  his  character,  and  represent  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  virtue^ 

.  Matthew  Hutton,  sixty-fiftii  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1594, 
thhty-sixth  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parentage, 
and  rose  fropi  obs^niritjr  to  eminence  by  merit,  being  a  man  of 

great 
•  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  453. 
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great  leflrning,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of 
his  age, 

Tobiaa  Matthew,  sixty-slxUi  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  I606f 
third  of  James  Uie  First,  Tliis  prelate  is  greatly  praised  for 
bis  learnings  eloquence  and  cheerf^  canversation*  Cainpian 
the  Jesuit  givei  him  the  character  of  a  first-rate  preacher.  The 
number  of  his  sermons  amoimted  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  many  of  which  were  delivered  extempore* 

George  Montaign,  sixty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D» 
1628,  tlurd  of  Charles  the  Fir&L  He  was  born  and  died  at 
Cuwood  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  he  went  from  that 
place  a  poor  boy,  being  only  a  fanner's  son,  and  returned  to  it 
Ajchbiiihop  of  York.     He  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  prelacy* 

Samiul  Ifarsnet,  sixty-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  A-  D* 
W29.  fuurih  of  Charles  the  First. 

Riclij^tl  Neile,  sixty-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A*  D.  1631, 
sixth  of  Cliarles  the  First.  This  prelate  had,  by  merit  alone, 
}ui5sed  through  alt  the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
having  risen  Irom  a  schoolmaster  to  be  curate,  vicar,  rector, 
chaplain,  master  of  tlie  Savoy,  dean  of  Westminster,  clerk  of 
the  closet  to  two  kings,  and  been  successively  promoted  to  tlie 
bishoprics  of  llochestcr,  Lincoln,  Durliam,  and  Winchester, 
from  the  last  of  which  he  was  translated  to  York.  His  steady 
adherence  to  the  church  and  l!ie  monarchy,  procured  him  many 
enemies  among  the  puritans,  who  were  now  become  a  powerful  fac* 
tion  ;  and  Cromwell,  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
complained  of  him  lor  countenimciiig  some  divines, who  preached 
what  he  called  **  flat  popery."  Had  this  prelate  lived  much 
longer,  he  might  perliaps  have  experienced  ttiij  fate  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ;  but  he  wns  happily  taken  away  before  the  t^xplo- 
sion  of  the  volamo  which  so  terribly  convulsed  these  kingdoms, 

John  Williimis,   seventieth  Arcbbii^hop  of  York,  A.  1>-  1G4I, 
iixteenth  of  Charles  the  I'irst.     This  prebte  was  remarkable 
far  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  dis- 
course. 
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Qoune^  and  became  a  complete  statesman  and  courtier.  But 
the  60n?uliioiia  of  the  times  were  sufficient  to  baffie  all  political 
asgadty.  When  episcopacy  fell  the  archbishop  retired  to  his 
piifate  estate  m  Wales,  of  which  province  he  was  a  native,  and 
for  some  time  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  supporting 
the  interests  of  his  sovereign.  But  at  last,  by  a:l  unaccountable 
torn  in  his  political  views,  he  abandoned  the  royal  cause,  and 
joined  so  heartily  with  the  opposite  party,  that,  changing  tlie 
episcopal  for  the  military  character,  he  commanded  at  the  siege 
of  Aberconway,  his  native  place,  which  he  reduced  to  the  obe- 
dience of  parliament.  By  this  change  in  his  politics,  he  saved 
a  composition  for  his  estate ;  but  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  obscurity,  neglected  by  the  parliamentarians,  whom  he 
had  obliged,  and  despised  by  the  royalists,  whom .  he  had  de» 
serted*  He  died  A.  D.  1650,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  Uandelay,  near  Bangor. 

Under  the  reign  of  republican  anarchy,  and  religious  fana« 
ticism,  the  see  of  York  remained  vacant  during  the  space  o£  ten 
years.  On  the  restoration  of  the  church  and  the  monarchy, 
Acceptus  Frewen,  son  of  the  puritanical  rector  of  Northiam,  in 
Sussex,  was  constituted  the  seventy-first  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1660.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  would  not 
even  su&r  a  woman  servant  to  be  kept  in  his  family. 

Richard  Sterne,  seventy-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D« 
1664,  sixteenth  of  Charles  the  Second.  This  prelate  was 
bom  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire :  in  his  younger  days  he 
suffered  great  persecutions  for  the  royal  cause,  and  was  for 
some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  On  refusing  to 
take  the  covenant,  he  was  expelled  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  master  of  Jesus  College,  and  retiring  to  the  coun- 
try, taught  a  school  for  his  livelihood.  At  the  restoration  he 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  York*  His  conduct  was  worthy  of  his  high  station ; 
and  his  treatise  on  Logic,  and  the  part  that  he  took  in  com* 
posing  the  Polyglot  Bible,  are  proofs  of  his  learning. 

John 
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John  Dolben,  seventy-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  168S, 
thirty-fifth  of  Charles  the  Second,  Ihis  prelate  had  in  hw, 
youth  borne  arms  in  the  royal  cause,  and  served  as  an  ensign  at 
the  battle  of  MarRton  Moor,  where  he  wm  dangerously  wounded 
by  a  musket  ball,  in  the  shoulder ;  and  he  had  his  thigh  broken 
in  anorhcr  action.  On  the  declin-:  f>f  the  king's  affairs  he  re* 
turned  ro  his  college,  troni  whence  hi*  was  c^xpclled  by  the  visU 
tors  appointed  by  parliament.  He  aHerwards  married,  and  lived 
privately  till  the  restoratlun,  after  which  he  passed  through  va- 
rious degrees  of  preferment,  till  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  from  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  archtopiscopal 
see  of  York, 

Thomas  Lamplugh,  seventy-fourth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.D. 
I6881  fourth  of  James  the  Second.  A  curious  circumstance 
18  related  of  this  prelate,  who  had  the  courage  to  profess  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  very  worst  of  times. 
When  he  wwa  a  curate  at  Southampton,  at  a  season  in  which 
fanaticism  was  at  its  height,  he  got  by  heart  almost  the  who]e 
book  of  common  prayer,  and  used  to  speak  it  extt-mpore  to  his 
hearers,  in  imitation  of  the  zealots  of  those  times.  Mis  auditors 
thought  the  prayers  excellent,  and  especially  were  so  charmed 
with  the  burial  service,  that  the  relations  of  the  deceased  often 
made  him  presents,  and  desired,  when  they  died,  to  he  buried 
in  the  same  manner.  At  length  he  informed  them  that,  what 
they  deemed  so  excellent,  was  not  his  own  composition,  but  the 
words  of  that  very  Htnriry  which  they  despised.  This  prelate 
died  at  Rjshopthorp,  A.  D,  1G91,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe* 
dral  of  York,  to  which  he  had  been  an  eminent  benefactor. 

John  Sharp,  Bevt;nty-tit>h  Archbishop  of  York,  A,  D.  1691, 
third  of  William  the  Third.  This  prelate  was  born  at  Bradford, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  elequenoe, 
and  of  unimpeachable  morals. 

Sir  William  Dawes,  Bart,  seventy-sixth  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1713,  twelfth  of  Anne,  He  was  an  ornament  to  the 
high  station  which  he  enjoyed* 

Lancelot 
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Lancelot  Blackburae,  seventy-seventh  Archbishop  of  York, 
A.  D.  1724,  tenth  of  George  the  First.  This  prehOe  also  was 
worthy  of  his  elevated  dignity. 

Thomas  Herring,  seventy-eighth  Archbishop  of  York,  1742, 
sixteenth  of  George  the  Second.  The  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  this  prelate  was  eminently  displayed  at  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  1745.  His  conduct  on  that  critical  occasion  has  already 
been  related. 

Matthew  Hutton,  seventy-ninth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1747,  twenty-first  of  George  the  Second.  A  prelate  worthy 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

John  Gilbert,  eightieth  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1757^ 
thirty-first  of  George  the  Second.  This  prelate  supported 
with  eclat  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors. 

Robert  Drummond,  eighty-first  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1761,  first  of  George  the  Third.  He  was  a  prelate  whose 
learning  and  virtues  were  an  ornament  to  the  archiepiscopal 
chair. 

William  Markham,  eighty-second  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1777,  sixteenth  of  George  the  Third.  This  prelate  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  virtues.  He  governed  his 
see  with  distinguished  prudence,  and  died  universally  lamented. 

Hon.  E.  V.  Vernon,  eighty-third  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D. 
1808,  forty-seventh  of  George  the  Third.  This  most  reverend 
and  learned  prelate  was,  in  1791,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Car- 
lisle, from  which  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair 
of  York. 

The  names  of  the  deans,  precentors,  chancellors,  &c.  of  the 
church  of  York,  would  render  this  work  too  voluminous  ;  but 
they  may  be  seen  in  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  558,  &c. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  is  justly  esteemed  the  glory 
of  York ;  but,  like  the  city  itself,  this  magnificent  structure  has 
undergone  various  and  tremendous  revolutions.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  all  the  monuments  of  Christianity,  left  by 

the 
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the  Romans,  had  perished  in  the  Saxon  invasions,  and  tiiat 
when  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  city  could  not  furnish  a  place  fit  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  service.  Tlie  walls  of  the  church,  which  Edwin  began 
to  erect,  were  built,  and  the  roofing  was  already  prepared,  when 
that  prince  fell  in  battle.*  The  work  was  carried  on  and  com- 
pleted by  Oswald,  who  succeeded  to  ^e  throne  of  Northumbria. 
But  this  prince  was  soon  after  slain  in  battle,  by  Penda,  the 
Pagan  King  of  Mercia ;  and  the  newly  erected  church  at  York 
was  afterwards  nearly  denioItshed.f  Wilfrid  being  appointed 
to  the  see,  A.  D.  669,  found  the  sacred  edifice  in  so  ruinous  a 
atate  as  to  be  a  habitation  fit  only  for  sparrows  and  owls.  He 
therefore  undertook  to  render  it  proper  for  divine  worship ;  he 
repaired  the  walls,  laid  on  a  new  roof,  which  he  covered  with 
lead,  and  glazed  the  windows,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  birdt 
and  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  From  this  time  the  cathedral 
underwent  divers  repairs,  and  received  various  embellishments ; 
but  the  famous  library  of  Archbishop  Egbert  was  its  principal 
ornament,  and  procured  it  the  greatest  celebrity. 

When  York  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  under  Inguar  and 
Ubba,  A.  D.  867,  the  cathedral  undoubtedly  shared  in  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  city ;  but  of  this  the  records  of  the  times  have 
preserved  no  memorials.  History,  therefore,  is  silent  concern- 
ing the  state  of  this  edifice,  till  the  year  1069^  when  the  cathe- 
dral, as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  city,  was  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration,  occasioned  by  the  Norman  garrison  setting  fire  to 
the  suburbs,  when  besieged  by  the  Danes  and  the  revolted  Nor- 
thumbrians. Thomas,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  chap- 
lain and  treasurer  to  the  conqueror,  being  made  archbishop  in 
the  following  year,  found  the  cathedral  in  ruins.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  build  it  on  a  larger  and  nobler  plan  ;  and  under 
his  auspices  and  direction,  it  rose  like  another  phoenix  from  its 

ashea^ 

*  At  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster.    Timlarst  notes  on  RapiQ,  I.  p.  49« 
t  This  dinrcb  was  a  iqiiare  bu riding.    Bede,  lib.  i,  cap.  li. 
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mAeAf  with  an  iucreflie  of  splendour,*     Scarcely',  however,  had 

I  lialf  a  century  elapsed  before  It  was  again  almost  totally  de^ 

|«Myed*     The  fire,   wKich  nccidentally  boppened  m  ll'^Tt  de- 

ojred  the  greatest  part  of  the  city ;  and  the  catheilnd  was 

I  lavuhred  in  the  general  desolation.     In  this  state  the  8acred  pile 

f  r^oaicied  till  Arclibi'ihop  Roger  began,  in  11  Tit  to  rebuild  the 

.  chotTi^t     This  prtilalf  had,  before  he  died,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

tlus  work  completed ;  and  the  structure  was  in  sdl  probability 

vorthy  of  the  founder,  and  as  magnificent  m  the  taste   and 

[grntas  of  that  age  would  allow.     But  the  Norman  style  of  th« 

[iwdiUi  century  was  removed  only  one  step  beyond  the  pure 

ISaxoii.     The  arehes  were  for  the  most  part  still  circular:  the 

pfllars  were  eingle  and  massive,  with   pfatn  capitals ;  no  niches 

[wicii  oroopies,  no  statues,  no  escutcheons,  broke  the  dull  uni- 

liHiiniiJiy  oC  the  wall:  within,   the  roof  was  not  adorned  wich 

,  in  tile  vaulting ;  and   without,  no  pinnackf?   or  spires 

eir  fantastic  tops  towards  heaven*     Una  vast  edifice, 

,  how^yfctf  has  been  wUoUy  renewed  since  the  time  of  Archbishop 

ind  the  prcient  ratliedxaJ  di^ays  no  characlcristics  of 

litecturc  of  that  age. 

Of  the  present  t- difice  the  oldest  part  is  the  south  lran«epl, 

riiidi  wa*  built  by  the  Archbisliop  Walter  dc  Grey,  in  the  reign 

[  qS  Henry  the  Tliird,  about  A.  D.   1 22S,  antl  affords  a  beautiful 

aod  complrte  specimen  of  the  style  of  a<rchitccture  whicli  had 

ibcfi  begun  to  prevail.     Tlie  massive  pillar  had  given  place  to  it 

chaier  of  slender  and  elegant  columns ;  instead  nf  a  plain  caipi> 

t«f  iim  tipper   part  of  tlie  column  was  adorned  v^ith  a  Iu^uri«Eit 

(bliagc ;  the  windows  were  made  high,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and 

llue  vaulting  of  tl»e  roof  was  decorated  with  tracery.     About 

A«D.  12G0,  Jolm  Jo  Homain,  trexisurer  of  the  church,  and  fn- 

llier  of  the  archbishop  of  llmt  name,  huitt  the  north  transept, 

md  rsibsed  a  handsome  steeple  in  the  place  which  the  lantern 

tower  tiow  occupie1^.     This  tranj^opt  also  bears  tlie  marks  of  the 

Style  of  that  age. 

On 
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On  tlie  seventh  of  April,  in  the  year  1291,  the  twentieth  of 
Edivard  the  First,  the  first  stone  of  the  nave  wa£  laid  by  the 
Archbishop  John  le  Romain,  the  dean,  precentor,  and  camions* 
arrayed  in  their  richest  copes,  &c,  attending  at  the  ceremony. 
This  part  of  the  structure,  liowever,  was  not  finished  till  about 
the  year  1330;  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  the  prelacy  of  William  de  Melton,  the  forty- 
second  Vrchbbhop  of  York.  By  large  contributions  from  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  by  granting  indulgences,  and  by  expending 
considerable  sums  of  his  own  money,  this  prelate  carried  on  the 
work  which  his  predecessor  had  begun,  and  finished  the  west 
end  with  the  steeples  as  it  remains  at  this  day*  Had  this  part 
been  completed  by  its  founder,  it  would  hav^  borne  a  great  re- 
semblance to  tlie  cross  aisles,  as  architecture  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First  was  so  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther, Henry  the  Third,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  point  out  the 
marks  of  distinction*  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second^ 
a  very  observable  change  took  place,  as  well  in  the  vaulting  and 
shape  of  the  columns,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  windows.  The 
vaulting  was  more  highly  decorated ;  the  smidl  pillars  or  shads 
which  had  been  formerly  detached  from  the  body  of  ttie  column, 
now  became  one  of  its  constituent  parts ;  the  windows  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  dividccl  into  several  lights  by  stone  mul- 
lions  running  into  various  ramifications  above,  and  forming  nu- 
merous compartments  of  different  representations,  as  foliage* 
flowers,  and  other  fanciful  figures,  *  The  eastern  and  western 
windows  were  enlarged,  so  as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  nave  or  choir,  and  were  carried  almost  as  high 
as  the  vaulting  ;  and  being  composed  of  painted  or  stained  glass 
of  the  most  lively  colours,  with  portraitt:  of  kings  and  saints, 
and  other  historical  representations,  produced  a  most  splendid 
and  magnificent  appearance.  The  materials  for  the  building  of 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  were  furnished  by  Robert 
de  Vavasour,  who  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  its  fu- 
ture 
*  See  Bentham*!  Hist*  Cfttbed«  Ely,  Sect.  §, 
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lure  repairs,  the  firee  use  of  his  quarry  near  Tadcaster ;  and  by 

iBohert  de  Percy,  Lord  of  BouJton,   who  gave  his  wood  at 

f  BouitoQ,  to  be  employed  in  t!ie  roofing*^     The  memory  of  these 

noble  benefactors  is  preserved  by  statues,  both  at  the  westers 

and  eastern  ends  of  the  cathedral. 

The  choir  buOt  by  Archbishop  Roger  oot  corresponding  with 

the  elegance  of  the  nave,  it  was  taken  duwn  by  the  order  of 

John  de  Tlioresby,  who  was  raised^  in  1352,  to  the  archJepis- 

I  cop&l  chair.     On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1361,  this  prelate 

laid  the  Erst  stone  of  the  new  choir ;  and,  out  of  his  own  private 

[purse,  expended  in  carrying  on  the  buiJJing  no  less  than  1810L 

iirhich,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  must  ap- 

i  pear  a  prodigious  s8m.     This  liberality  of  the  archbishop  being 

ifecooded  by  the  profits  arising   from    indulgences,   pontifical 

ISceiiies,  and  other  means  of  a  simikr  nature,  8uch  a  sum  of 

I  fDoney  was  collected  as  enabled  the  undertakers  not  only  to  re> 

!  build  the  choir,  but  also  the  lantern  steeple,  which  now  ap- 

\  peared  too  mean  for    the   rest  of  the  fabric.     Being  further 

encouraged  by  a  large  donation  made  them  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 

I  Archdeacon  of  the  East   Hiding,    and    afterwards   Bishop  of 

f  Lichlleld  and  Durham,  the  old  steeple  was  taken  down,  A*  D. 

1370,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  a  new  one  was  erected.     At 

what  time  tlie  choir  was  finished  is  not  precisely  kjaown  ;  for, 

tkboagh  the  work  went  briskly  on  under  Archbishop  Tboresby, 

it  is  evident  that  at  Iiis  deatli  it  was  far  from  being  completed, 

\  tppeAfS  by  the  arms  of  several  of  his  successors  on  the  stone 

work  and  windows,    particularly  of  S  or  ope  and    Bouet,    the 

latter  of  whom  did  not  ascend  the  archiepiscopHl  chair  till  the 

year  1405,  the  seventh  of  Henr^-  the  Fourth,     Thus,  widiin  the 

«p«ce  of  about  two  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  the  period 

in  whkh  the  south  transept  was  begun  by  Walter  de  Grey,  the 

SUpeHb  cathedral  of  York  was   completed,    In  the  forms  and 

dimensions  in  which  it  appears  at  this  day,  exhibiting  a  splendid 

Vol.,  Xll.  P  monument 


*  Dtakrs  EboncuMi,  p.  494,    Moiiatt  Aug,  9,  p.  L6«. 
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moimmcnt  of  the  piety  of  former  times,  find  an  intereftmg  «p^ 
cim^Y  of  the  progressive  mipfovemfiit  of  Norman  architecture 
during  the  two  centuries  ihof  were  marked  with  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the  I'irst,  Ethvard  the  Second,  Ed- 
ward the  Tl)ird,  and  Uichard  the  Secrnid,  at  whose  death  the 
phm  was  tmcloiilitedly  fixed,  althotrgfi  not  complclelj  ^ectited. 
Of  all  the  diftlrent  parts  of  this  mngnificent  edfficf,  the  chapter- 
house it  the  only  une  of  h hich  the  date  is  tot^j  unknown.  No 
recortli  now  \ti\  give  any  account  of  the  time  of  its  erection ; 
bfrt,  from  the  style  of  iirfhirectnre,  Drake  »  inclified  to  ascrfbe 
it  to  Walter  de  Grey,*  The  pillars  which  durround  the  dome 
are  of  the  same  kind  of  marble  as  those  that  support  his  tomb: 
if^  the  cfllgies  of  an  archi^i-rhop  between  tnose  of  a  king  and 
fpteen,  placed  over  the  entrance,  which,  lijr  having  a  Kerpent 
under  his  feti^  and  his  crosier  enterin«r  its  month,  exactly  cor* 
rcfpond?  with  the  like  representation  of  Walter  de  Grey  on  h4i> 
monnmenf,  h  considered,  hy  that  stajKfaciouji  antiquary,  Tio^er 
Gale,  E«^.  to  be  a  further  imrreation  that  tlte  chapter-house 
crwea  its  erection  to  tliat  enitnent  prelate.  Others,  howeTer» 
juppose  H  to  he  of  a  more  recent  origin  ;  and  indeed  the  win- 
dows, richly  adorned  with  tracery,  with  the  other  oraamenta  of 
this  euperh  stntcture,  seem  to  decide  with  greater  certain^  the 
date  of  its  btiildin^,  ami  to  indicate  that  its  antiquity  can 
scarcely  be  carried  higher  than  ihe  reig-n  of  Edward  the  Third. 
The  pavement  of  the  cathetlral  ig  of  a  recent  date :  being  dis* 
figured  by  the  nuniher  of  grave-ttones  with  which  h  waa  over* 
spread,  it  was,  in  the  year  173??,  taken  tp  and  new  laid,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Kent,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  a  nobleman  eminent  for  !u»  architec- 
tural knowledge  and  ia»tc»t  Thp  intone  for  this  purpose  wai 
g^iven  by  Hir  EdwanI  Gascoi^ne,  of  Parhngton,  from  his  quarry 
at  Huddlestone,  and  the  marble  wft.s  obtained  by  sawing  the  old 
graveitonet.  The  cxpence,  amounting  to  25001,  was  defrayed 
by  a  subscription. 

The 
•  Drak^^  Elisor,  book  ii.  p.  iTtJ.  f  Fh.  Jib.  it,  cap.  8.  p.  5 J 
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The  dimensions  of  this  magmficeut  cathedral  are  asfolliyvr  :^ 

LeNflli  from  ca»t  to  west 5^44 

Bmdtli  of  WiQ  ca*t  end i05 

Breadtl)  of  flic  wrjil  rn<l  ....  * # 109 

L^'n^h  of  the  ctom  awfes  from  uoi  fh  to  south  •  *  *  •  fit 
Rciglit  of  the  two  western  towfrs,  or  stceplcn  •  • « •   1^ 

fffi^lic  of  ihetiave*"* •#...*••    99 

Height  of  the  lantetn  tower,  or  frlecple  *  *  *  • 3:15 

A«  the  ctrthedral  ts^  York  is  oiic  of  the  largesft  itructurea  of 
the  kind  in  Hngland,  or  even  in  Europe,  its  magnificence  cof- 
redponds  with  the  magrtitudc  of  its  fabric.  The  ivester n  end  of 
fhMy  mth  its  two  uniform  steep!e«,  is  extremely  superb :  in- 
gentiity  and  fikin  could  scitrcely  have  produced  any  thing  more 
coropfcte  in  that  etjle  of  architecture.  It  has  all  been  cloistered 
for  imagery,  but  has  Ji3st  much  of  its  beauty  by  being  robbed 
of  a  great  number  of  curious  utataes,  with  which  it  was  formerly 
ailomed  ;  and  many  vacant  niches  discover  the  depredations  of 
bitrb«rian  and  fonatical  xenl.  Time  aad  Vandalic  fury  had,  in 
this  part  of  the  edifice,  made  their  greatest  ravages  ;  but,  by  a 
i&erality  worthy  of  the  archbishop,  the  de«n  and  the  chapter, 
k  has  nearly  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  in  the  most  correct 
tMie ;  sod  a  sight,  such  as  few  cities  can  boast,  will  transmit 
ilie  name  of  Markham  to  the  praise  of  posterity.  The  east,  or 
choir  end,  begun  by  Archbishop  Thoresby,  being  much  newer, 
displays  a  more  florid  style  of  architecture^  crowned  with  ele- 
gant niches  and  airy  pinnacles*  Over  one  of  the  finest  windows 
mtlie  world  is  seen  tf*e  statue  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the 
choir,  the  above-mentioned  prelate,  mitred  and  robed,  sitting 
in  hrs  archiepiscopal  chair,  having  in  his  left  hand  the  represen- 
tation of  a  church,  and  with  his  right  seeming  to  point  at 
the  window.  Ac  the  basis  of  this  window  are  the  heads  of 
Chrisc  and  the  apostles,  with  that  of  a  king,  supposed  to  be 
Edward  the  Third.  In  the  niches  of  the  buttresses  are  thi 
statues  of  Kol)ert  de  Vavasour  and  Robert  de  Percy,  those 
nnineDt  benefactors  to  the  church.  The  freat  tower,  or  Ian- 
P^  ttra 
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tern  steeple,  is  supporteci  m  the  inside  by  four  large  and  massy 
columns,  forming  four  arches^  and  is  finished  in  a  style  very 
different  from  that  of  the  towers  in  the  western  front.     But  tht 

vastness  of  its  fabric  accurately  corresponds  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  part  of  the  structure.  Tradition  informs  us,  that  it  was 
once  tlie  intention  of  the  architect  to  erect  on  the  top  of  this 
tower  a  lofty  spire  of  woud^  covered  with  lead  ;  but  that  design 
was  laid  aside  ;  from  an  apprehension  that  the  basis  might  be 
averweighted  by  such  a  superstructure.  It  may,  however,  be 
regretted,  tliat  the  tower  was  not  carried  somewhat  higher,  and 
ornamented  at  the  top  with  appropriate  pinnacles* 

TJie  south  transept,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  cattiedral, 
is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  narrow  and  acutt'ly  pointed 
arches,  with  slender  pillars,  crowned  with  phdn  or  slightly  or- 
namented capitals,  and  also  by  the  absence  of  prominent  but- 
tresses* The  windows  are  comparatively  small,  and  their  orna- 
ments, with  the  pillars  and  arches,  display  a  marked  difference 
from  those  which  are  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  building,  but 
the  transepts*  Between  this  part  and  the  western  towers  rise 
six  smidl  pinnacles,  originally  intt^nded  for  buttresses  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  nave.  In  tlie  niches  are  ancient  statues,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Christ,  the  four  evangelists,  and  Archbishop 
St,  William-  The  south  side  of  the  choir  presents  an  appear- 
ance peculiarly  striking.  The  maj^sy  columns,  finely  decorated 
with  a  variety  of  figures,  and  terminating  in  richly  ornamented 
pinnacles,  the  windows  largtr»  and  displaying  a  beautiful  tra- 
cery* the  small  transept  of  the  choir,  with  its  superb  light,  and 
the  screen -work  before  the  three  farthest  windows  of  the  upper 
tier,  all  concur  to  render  this  external  part  of  the  structure 
strikingly  beautiful  and  iniignificent. 

'     The  north   side  of  the  church  is  not  less  superb  than  its* 
southern  friint.      The  north  transept  and  the  nave  present  u 
spectacle  higiily  iritcrebting  to  the  eye  of  curiosity  and  taste. 
Here  also  ma)  be  observed  the  exterior  fonn  and  style  of  ar 
lecture  of  tlie  chapter-house^  of  which  UtL*  windows,  buttres 
•     .  and 
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and  other  decorations  geem  to  indicate  the  age  of  its  completion 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  buiJding  of  the  choir^ 
ftIt>iough  the  moet  reqicctablc  authorities  seem  inch'ned  to  refer 
tt  to  a  more  remote  period. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is,  in  every  respect,  uniwer- 
•ble  to  the  magnificence  of  its  exterior.  The  cross  aisle 
displays  a  roo§t  suberb  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Menry  the 
Third*  The  circular  arcli,  which  at  that  time  was  not  entirely 
kiid  aside,  still  appears  in  the  upper  part,  inclosing  others  of 
the  pointed  form.  The  ptibrs  that  support  the  larger  arches 
art?  of  an  angular  shape,  and  encompassed  by  slender  columns  a 
little  detached ;  and  the  rich  leafy  capitals  of  all  the  columns 
unite  to  form  a  foliated  wreath  round  the  head  of  the  pillar.  The 
windows  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  consisting  of  one  light, 
or  divided  into  several  by  unramified  midltonsi  and  variously 
decorated  on  tJie  sides  by  slender  free-stone  or  marble  shafls. 
Between  the  upper  arches  appear  the  quatre-feuille  and  cinque* 
feuillc  ornaments,  afterwards  transferred  to  the  windows,  and 
there  forming  the  first  Fteps  toward*  the  beautiful  tracery  which 
is  displayed  in  the  nave  and  the  choir.  The  windows  in  the  south 
end  are  arranged  in  three  tiers :  the  uppermost  composed  of 
two  concentric  circles  of  small  arches  is  admired  as  a  fine  piece 
«f  masonry,  and  has  a  noble  appearance :  the  first  window  in  the 
second  tier  exhibits  a  representation  of  Archbishop  St.  William  ; 
the  second  consists  of  two  lights,  one  of  which  is  decorated 
with  the  portrait  of  St.  Peter,  the  other  with  that  of  St.  Paul, 
each  with  his  proper  insignia.  In  the  next  window  appears 
St.  Wilfrid,  third  archbishop  of  this  see*  The  four  figures  of 
Abraham,  Solomon,  Moses,  and  Peter,  that  occupy  the  win- 
dows of  the  lowermost  tier  are  of  modern  workmanship,  and  an 
honourable  memorial  of  the  talents  of  a  native  artist.* 

The  north   and   south  transepts   display  the  same   style   of 
architecture.     The  windows  in  the  north  end  are  disposed  in 
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•  Mr,  Wm.  Feckitt,  of  York. 
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ttie  chief  benefactors  to  the  church*  The  upper  n-imiows^ 
ibough  aot  so  rkhly  decoraUid  us  those  below,  are  elegantly 
«i(irJied  with  imagery  and  esculch£on&.  Under  tlu^se  runs  tm 
opea  gallery.  In  which,  exactly  over  the  poiat  of  the  eirclit's,  for- 
merly  stood  images  of  the  tutelar  samtt  or  patrons  of  the  sevend 
nanoag  of  Chrifteudom*  Most  of  the^  have  been  displaced  ; 
hut  that  of  St.  George  reaiaius,  and  the  resEiubhmce  of  a  dragon 
protruding  itself  from  a  nei^ihourlng  rccee^  «eem»  to  grin  de* 
fiajK:^  to  the  sword  of  tlu^  holy  ctimnpbn* 

The  screen  which  separates  tJie  uave  irom  the  dioLr  is  a  most 
curious  piece  of  worlonanship,  the  history  of  which  is  ujiknown. 
But  ibe  »ty^  of  dccaratiou,  which  is  of  the  rami  florid  kind,  umvks 
«Q  flge  hUer  tlian  that  in  which  the  greatest  port  of  tlie  chair 
traf  6nished,  and  may,  witJi  great  appearance  of  probability,  he 
id^ired  to  the  reign  of  Henry  tiae  Sijiali^  whose  statue  iradi^ 
lioA  i^epoiXfi  lo  have  once  filled  tJie  place  next  to  that  of  Iiis  pre* 
deces«or.  The  screen  is  now  qrnaiaerated  with  the  eftigia*  of 
«U  thir  xxionarchet  oi'  Enghmd,  from  William  the  Fir»t  to  Henry 
the  Fiflh  inclusive  ;  and  that  of  James  the  Fiibt  ocaqie*  the 
l^lice  aiiiigned  by  tradition  to  Henry  tlic  Sixth. 

.la  Ui€  architecture  of  the  choir  a  variation  from  tliat  of  the 
nave  ia  perceptible*  The  roo^ng  displays  more  tracery ;  an 
deg^t  kJfid  of  lustoon  work  descends  from  the  CitpitalB  of  the 
pillars  from  which  the  limiting  springs:  daraugh  every  part  is 
aeav  a  greotiBr  proiusion  ol'  ornament ;  audi  the  wbole  exhibits  a 
ncaaer  apftroach  to  the  highly  florid  style  winch  prevailed  before 
the-cod  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  crypt  below  the  altar  is 
a£ne  imHationnf  Saxon  architecture  wliich  had  long  been  dis- 
uiied  mhan  this  part  of  the  cdiiice  was  bounded.  Tbe  windows 
of  tJte  ci»air  sIhkI  tlieir  richly*vaiv;d  light  through  numeroua 
figures  of  Juag%  prelates,  an4  saints,  eacutchons*  and  repre^en* 
iatioa^  of  sacred  story.  Those  of  the  small  transepts  are  re- 
markable for  their  height  and  elegance,  reaching  almoBt  to  the 
roof,  and  divided  in  108  compartments,  each  of  which  contains 
some  d€\  ice  suggested  by  lioly  writ.     But  the  eastern  window 

F  ^  is. 
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18^  perhaps,  unriiralled  in  the  world  for  magnitiide,  beauty,  and 
magnificence.  The  tracery  is  proportionably  large  and  beauti* 
fill ;  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  compartments  are  filled  with 
representations  of  the  Supreme  Beings  of  monarchs*  mitred 
priests,  and  saints,  and  of  most  of  the  principal  events  recorded 
in  the  the  sacred  scriptures.  The  glazing  of  this  stupendous 
window  was  begun  at  the  expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  the 
year  1405,  by  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  who,  by  the  contract 
then  made,  was  to  receive  four  shillings  per  week  for  his  work, 
and  to  finish  it  within  the  space  of  three  years.^ 

In  the  year  1804,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  presented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  a  fine  painted  window,  originally  brought  from  the 
church  of  St,  Nicholas,  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy.  The  subject 
is  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin  with  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist.  In  the  compartments,  above  and  below,  the  arms, 
garter,  coronet,  and  crest,  of  the  noble  doner,  will  preserve  to 
posterity  a  memorial  of  his  munificence. 

The  chapter-house  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and  sitigulor 
in  its  kind.  Its  form  is  an  octagon  of  sixty-three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  reckoning  to  the  centre  knot  in  the  roof,  sixty-seven 
feet  ten  inches  in  height-+  This  vast  space  is  not  interrupted 
by  any  pillar,  the  roof  being  wholly  supported  by  its  ingenious 
workmanship,  which  makes  it  depend  on  one  single  pin,  geome- 
trically placed  in  the  centre.  The  stalls  for  the  canons,  ranged 
along  the  sides,  are  highly  finished  in  stone,  and  the  curiously 
MTought  canopies  are  supported  by  small  and  elegant  columns 
of  the  finest  marble.  The  entrance  fi^ora  the  north  transept  b 
in  the  form  of  a  mason^s  square.  Every  other  side  of  the  octa- 
gon is  adorned  with  a  window,  rich  in  tracery  and  figured  glass, 
tising  from  the  part  just  above  the  stalls,  and  reaching  to  the 
roof.     It  may  here  not  be  amiss  to  mention  th^  remarks  which 

^neus 

•  He  vas  *l50  to  have  one  hmidred  shillings  per  annum  besides ;  and 
aliu  ten  ponxids  more  if  he  did  his  work  welL    Torre,  ap.  Drake's  Ebor. 

I  Drake's  Ebor.  b.  ii.  ch*  ii,  p.  476. 
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Ma&os  Syhnw^f  aHerwards  Pope  Piud  the  Secondt  tniide  on 
the  cathedral  of  York,  and  the  chapter-house  in  fiarticular* 
•*  It  ift,**  said  that  celebrated  pontiff,  "  famous  all  over  the  world 
lb?  Ha  magniiicence  and  workmanship,  but  especially  for  a  fine 
lionie  chapeiy  with  shining  walls  and  small  thin*waisted 
^  ftUars  quite  round/*^  And  an  old  monkish  ^erse  bestows  on 
H  this  enconium  >^ 

**  Ut  Rosa  flas  flomm 

"  8ic  ect  doiuiia  ista  domonim.t 

The  vestry  contains  several  curiosities;  but  the  most  im* 
portant  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  large  horn^  bearing  the  following 
InscrtpUon,  in  capital  letters  : — 

CORNU  HOC,  ULPHUS,  IN  OCCIDENTAL!  PARTE 

DElKiE  PRINCEPS  UN4CUM  OMNIBUS  TERRIS 

ET  REDOrriKUS  SUIS  OLIM  DONAVIT. 

AMT9SUM  VEL  ABREPTUM 

HEXERICUS  DOM.    FAIRFAX  DEMUM  RFJiTfTUIT, 

DEC  ET  CAprr.  DE  NOVO  ORNAVIT 

A,D.  MDCLXXV, 

,  ••Till*  bom  Ulphtis,  a  prince  in  tljc  western  parti  of  Defra^  forra«rly 
y  togetlierwith  aiU  bis  lauds  and  rcvmuvft.    Wlarn  it  had  been  loit 
'  w  conveyed  away,  Henry,  Lord   Fairfax,  restort-d  it     The  dean  arul 
cfaafiter  decorated  it  asew,  A*  D.  1675/* 

Before  the  reformatioii  this  horn  was  richly  adorned  with 
gold,  and  suspended  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal*  These  de- 
conttioos  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  its  being  taken  away 
at  that  time,  Durmg  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Wutlf  it  ^  into  the  hands  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax.  Where  he 
found  it  is  unknown  ;  but  it  was  stripped  of  iu  golden  onia- 
nients.  It  was  restored  to  the  church  by  his  son,  Henry,  Lord 
Fairfax^  and  decorated  anew  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  as  is  ex* 
pteoed  in  the  inscription, 

t!amdeii  particularly  mentians  this  horn  as  an  instance  of  a 

mode 

*  Camd.  BHttnnia,  fol.  7SI.    Gib»,  Ed. 
f  The  chief  of  booiet — ai  the  rose  of  64)wers>'' 
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Hiode  of  cndowmetit  aametimes  ^McUsed  m  ancmu  times,  azid 
Cites  fkom  an  old  audior  the  i\Ak>mog  p«i6£igc  relating  to  this 
cariaus  relic  of  Saxon  atitk]uity.  ^'  Ulpltus  ga»'arned  the  west* 
em  parts  at  Deira,  and  by  rca&oo  of  a  diifercnoe  lively  to 
bippett  belT^ieen  ills  eldet^t  mid  hm  yopogeflt  fion,  about  ihm 
lordship  ailer  his  death,  Iw  prisaotly  took  this  caurse  to  make 
them  equal.  Without  delay  he  went  to  Yovk^  aKkd  t«liing  irith 
him  the  horn,  wherein  he  was  wont  to  drink,  he  filled  it  with 
wine»  and  kneeling  before  the  altar,  bestowed  upon  God  and 
the  blessed  St.  Peter  oil  his  lands  and  tenement^/^  By  this 
horn  the  church  of  York  holds  several  lands  of  great  value,  a 
Kltle  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  which  are  still  called  **  Terra 
Ulphi/'* 

Mr.  ShcrHf  Hnrnby,  of  York,  has  recently  made  a  raluable 
adcUtion  to  these  curiosities  hy  presenting  a  large  and  elegant 
bowly  originnlly  a  gift  of  Ardibishop  Scrope  to  the  company 
of  Cordwainers,  aiid  given  hy  them  lo  yti\  llornby  as  a  mark 
of  tlieir  esteem*  The  anus  of  tite  oompany  are  ricldy  embossed 
oti  the  inside  of  the  cup,  ai>d  upon  the  rim  is  the  following  in- 
BCription^  m  the  oM  Engiish  character  ^^ 

tlifbartrr  Slrcbc  i>f  ^rbope  .^cropjr  grant  unto  at!  t^ojfr  tfiat  UrinfiU  of 
rbtp  co|ic  ruti  batiif  to  partion,  ttobcrt  ^obson  bc^rbopr  mi'sm  nrnnt 
in  lianu  formt  aforrsaitit  XUu  ta\}ii  to  pardon*    l^obcct  .:^rrcn^a(, 

Adjoiiiing  to  the  council  room  Is  the  ancient  treasury,  which 
before  the  reformation  contained  wealth  of  an  inestimable  va- 
lue. But  at  that  period  all  its  riches  were  seized  and  converted 
to  secular  uses.  The  library  was  formerly  hi  a  room  adjoining 
fo  the  western  side  of  the  south  transept;  but  is  now  removed 
to  a  building  which  was  anciently  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  situated  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the 
oorth-wesit  corner  of  the  cathedral,  and  being  now  repaired 

under 

•  Carnd.  Biit,  foL  720,  Gibs.  FaL  From  wlrnt  Camden  a^Iffs  "  this  horn 
wa%  kept  there  to  llie  la-sl  age,  as  I  have  been  informed,*'  it  is  erirknl  that 
a  HAS  not  tberc  ia  iii  du^B^  tnrt  hn*i  lioeii  tAkeu  «way  at  tlic  time  of  tike 
retorniatioSL 


under  the  judicious  direction  of  the  dean,  exhibits  a  fine  spe- 
cimai  of  the  early  ^tyle  of  Anglo^NoriBavimc  arpbtiecture,"  The 
detraction  of  the  ancient  library  has  ab*eady  been  raentiooed ; 
and  the  church  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  so  necesBary 
an  appendage  till  the  early  part  of  Uie  seventeenth  century, 
when  Mrs.  Matthews,  relict  of  Archbifihop  Matthews,  presented 
her  IMisband's  valuable  collection  of  bookS|  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  SOOO  volumes.  To  these^  has  since  been  added, 
another  curious  collection,  bequeatlied  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Fo* 
tbergilly  relict  of  the  Rev.  M»  Fothergill ;  aiid  the  wbc^e  now 
ibrms  a  library  of  considerable  value. 

The  nunber  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  distinction*  whose 
mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  this  ancient  temple,  is  very  con- 
sidenbleu  The  head  of  Edwin,  the  first  chiistian  king  at  Nor- 
thnmberland,  was,  according  to  Bode,  interred  in  the  cathedral 
at  York,  and  his  body  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby.  History 
also  record*  the  names  of  the  following  personages  who  were 
interred  in  this  cathedral;  many  of  their  monuments,  however, 
have  perished,  and  in  what  part  of  the  structure  several  of  them 
reft,  is  now  wholly  unknown : — 

Beaa.  archbishop    •....•••..*  .•.^•.••..     080 

Eadbert  king  of  North  umberland*»»»»»» 767 

fianbald king  of  Northumberland    *•«•«««•••••••     797 

Swein,  kiognf  Denmark,  died  at  Gainaborough,  in 

Lincolnshire,  and  was  buried  at  York*  •##•«•«»  lOU 
Toati,  brother  of  king  Harold,  $1^  at  the  battle  of 

&amford bridge*    •.,..•.••*..••••........•  1066 

AJdred, archbishop  »#»«»•*•*.....*.•••«#••«*«  1069 

Tboqiiais, nrchbifhop  •••••••*• ,•••.#.•.••.   U08 

TbomaatbeSecondf  ancldu«h<f  f»..  t.^... •«•««•  UH  t 
Henry MufdaCf archhishpp  ••..•••••%•%.••  •#..  xm 

St. William, arcbbiabop-*-- -- U5*. , 

Boger,archhi8hfi|p-»»»**»#f^»«*  ••••••••••  •••»  IISI  , 

WaUar 

*3wcm  was  a  pagan,  and  probably  not  baried  in  the  cathedral 
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Walter  Grey»  archbishop  •••• 1255 

Scwali  archbishop ..*•♦♦#••• 125H 

Godfrey  de  Kinton,  archbishop •  •  •  <    1 264 

William  Langton,  dean  •  ♦ * 1^9 

Walter  GifTord^  archbiBhop 1279 

John  le  Remain,  archbishop    .•-......•..•.••-.   1295 

Henry  Newark,  archbishop  ...*.-♦.•..•.. 1 299 

Wilham  Gre«n6eld 1315      ■ 

William  de  Melton,  archbishop 1  S4<)      fl 

William  de  HatBekl,  second  Aon  of  King  Kdirard  the  ■ 

Third,  so  called  from  being  born  at  Hatfield,  near  ■ 

Doncaster  •••• ..••••• 1344 

William  de  la  Zouch,  archbishop* * .  *  •  - 1 352 

John  Thoresby,  archbighop .*•• 1 353 

Ricliard  Scrope^  archbishop •  •    1405 

Also  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk|  and  Sir  J. 
Lamplygh,  both  of  them  beheaded  at  the  game 
time  for  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  York. 

Henry  Bowet,  archbishop  •* 1 423 

Gorge  Neville,  archbishop     -..••.-••..-•....-..   1476 

Thomas  de  Rotlieram,  archbishop - 1 500       ■ 

Tliomas  Savage,  archbishop,     •  •  •    1507 

Edward  Lee,  archbishop  •  • 1544 

To  these  may  be  added  all  the  archbishops,  except  five  or  six^ 
that  have  presided  over  this  see  since  the  reformation.  fl 

Allbough  no  funereal  monument  or  inecription  is  now  left  to 
mark  the  place  where  many  of  these  ilJustrious  dead  lie  at  rest, 
yet  so  many  memorials  of  human  greatness^  or  of  human  vanity,  ■ 
remain,  that  to  describe^  or  even  enumerate  them,  would  exceed 
the  h'mit^  assigned  to  this  work,  and  be  little  interesting  to  the 
reader.  Among  the  more  ancient  ones*  that  of  Archbishop 
Scrope  merits  particular  notice,  not  from  any  thing  that  the 
marble  displays,  but  from  his  remarkable  catastrophe,  and  the 
connection  of  his  name  with  an  important  part  of  English  his- 
tory. 
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terj.f  The  tombs  of  Archbishop  Rogers  and  Archbishop  Sa- 
vage display  little  omamenty  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  seve- 
ral others.  The  monument  of  Archbisliop  Greenfield  is  a  fine 
piece  of  architecture,  enriched  with  tracery  and  pinnacles,  and 
supported  by  arches  and  buttresses.  In  the  south  transept  is 
seen  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  con- 
sigting  of  an  effigy  of  the  prelate  lying  at  full  length  in  his  pon<*  ' 
tificial  robes,  over  which  is  a  highly-ornamented  canopy,  sup- 
p(Hrted  by  eight  slender  pillars.  This  tomb  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  railing,  put  up  at  the  expencc  of  the  late  archbishop.  Dr. 
Markham.  The  rails  were  cast  in  iron  by  Messrs.  Hound  and 
Greensmith,  London,  and  bronzed  by  Hardenberg.  The  design 
was  by  De  Corte,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Antwerp,  residing  in 
Londoo.  The  monuments  o£  Archbishops  Hutton,  Lamplugh, 
Stenie»  Dolben,  Piers,  Sharp,  Matthews,  &c  have  nothing  par- 
tioilarly  striking ;  but  that  of  Archbishop  Henry  Bowet,  who 
died  A.  D.  1428,  is  worthy  of  n«Aice.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
Gothic  arch,  decorated  with  lofty  pinnacles,  the  whole  being 
about  thirty  feet  high ;  and  few  churches  can  boast  of  a  sepul- 
chral monument  of  Anglo- Normannic  architecture  more  rich  and 
elegant.  Among  those  erected  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  lay- 
men is  chiefly  to  be  noticed  the  monument  of  Charles  Howard, 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  privy  counceller  to  Charles  the  Second,  and 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  and  the  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  years  1663  and  1664.  This 
monument  is  of  marble,  and  of  modern  construction,  placed 
within  a  fine  iron  pallisade  next  the  wall,  and  composed  of  two 
pilasters,  a  circular  pediment,  &c.  adorned  with  a  bust  and  es- 
cutcheons. The  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  died  A.  D.  1695,  and  that  of  the  Honourable  Thomas  Wat> 
son  Wentworth,  third  son  of  Edward,  Lord  Rockingham,  are 
degant  pieces  of  sepulchral  architecture.  Several  others  might 
also  be  mentioned.    Among  those  of  modem  days,  that  which 

public 

*  He  wai  bebcaded  for  rsbtOioii  against  Henry  tiie  Fonrtli.    See  hb  lifr 
jalUsfolome. 
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public  esteem  tni  affection  have?  erected  to  the  memofy  of  tfiat 
distingnished  friend  of  hh  country  and  of  mankind.  Sir  George 
Saville,  claims  the  regard  of  ail  who  can  nppreciate  extensive  be* 
nevolence  and  disfnterested  putriotism* 

In  canduding  thb  sketch  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  if  irmy  not 
be  amiss  to  obsKTve,  that  it  is  ^o  sorrounded  with  honseit  that  it 
b  difficidt,  or  even  rnipossibW,  tu  find  a  station  fron»  ^thence  a  full 
and  distinct  view  of  H  can  be  taken*  The  level  situation  of  the 
roimtry  also  renders  the  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  6teq>Iei 
somewTjat  utipictiircscjae.  The  edges  of  the  Wolds  and  of  Ha- 
milton Moor«^  distinctly  seen  to  the  east  and  fite  north,  give 
tome  variety  to  the  prospect ;  and  on  the  smrtli,  tft  the  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  the  spire  of  Selhy  and  Ilandlton  llaugh,  a  lofty 
hill  covered  with  trees,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plam,  are 
eonspicnous  objects* 

The  history  of  the  archieplscopal  see  of  York  h^s,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  given  in  that  of  its  archbisIuTps.  It  was  foanded 
in  form,  about  A,  D,  G02.  by  Pope  Gregory  tlie  Great,  who  com- 
manded Augnstinc,  the  apostle  of  Kent,  to  appoint  a  bishop  at 
York,  as  soon  as  tlu*  ntTrtliern  piirts  of  the  country  should  be 
converted  to  christianitr-  ^^  the  year  625  this  was  effected 
by  PauUnus,  and  the  sec  was  then  actually  established  and  made, 
in  point  of  powers  and  privileges,  eqnal  to  that  of  the  southern 
province.  The  contest  for  ecclesiastics!  supremacy  between 
York  and  Canterbury,  and  its  result,  has  also  been  noticed.  But 
here,  it  is  necessary  to  obgcrve,  that  the  suffragan  bishops  offl 
Clj€^er,  Carlisle,  and  Durham,  with  all  those  of  Scotland,  the 
Orcades,  the  islands,  and  the  Bisthop  of  Sodor,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  were  subject  to  the  primacy  of  the  Arcbbtshop  of  York. 
Tim  sysiem  of  eccletia^ical  subordination  continued  till  tJie 
trara  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  the  antipathy  to  which 
they  gave  ri^  between  the  two  nations  excited  the  Scottish  bt- 
ihops  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the  metropolitan  see; 
but  it  ^vas  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
f  09a  SiJLtus  llae  Fourtlv  ae  tiaa  earnest  saUciuuioii  of  Jaiues  the 

TiMTd, 
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Thbd,  Kt^oi  Scotfand^  conBtituted  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andreir's 
[■■■nH  of  all  Scotland,  .  notwithttanding  the  oppositioB  of 
Goorgo  Neville,  then  Archbithop  of  YorL  The  hvfaoprics 
tiibordiiuMe  to  tfa«  metrepoHtan  aee,  are,  at  present,  thoae  of 
DmAum,  Caiiisle,  Chester,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  In  NorthtHD* 
bertend  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  the  power  of  a  palatine. 

Besides  dw  ealfaednd,  York  contains  twenty-^ooe  parish 
dMViAeftirithtB  the  walb,  and  three  in  the  suburbs,  riz.  these  of 
Sir  (Miire,  81.  jKaorice,  and  St.  Lawrence.*  Of  these  m  snail 
aooibef  are  tratdij  oi  paitkuhor  notices 

The  church  of  All-Saints,  in  North  Street,  on  the  weH  sidtf 
of  the  Oese,  is  a  handsome  seracture,  divided  by  two  rows  of 
pShtfs  antv  fare  ipQekms  aisles:  the  pmnted  glass  in  the  vTindowa 
is  weO  frenmd;  and  xi  has  a  fine  spire.  The  sotith  wal 
sppeara  to  be  Terf  ancient,  being  built  of  gritstone  and  pebble^ 
wit^  ietne  Rosian  brick. 

Si.  Marjr*s,  i»  Castlegate,  k  a  neat  structure,  and  disliiH 
gMhei  by  ill  beaoliM  and.  lofty  aph^. 

The  elHirdi  of  Al^Hattows,  m  the  Paremenl,  is  av  aacieai 
fecterf ,  b^ooging,.  bc^Dre  the  conquest,  to  the  prior  and  convent 
•f  I>iirlMBS.f  The  north  side  of  this  church  is  almost  entireijr 
boHl  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Eboracuns.  This  church  stands 
en  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  The  tower  or  steeple  is 
esteemed  an  ex^iisite  piece  of  Gothic  architecture:  the  top  is 
(htished  in  the  kiiteni  form;  and  we  are  told  by  tradition,  that 
kt  aneieiH  timos  a  krge  hunp  was  tliere  pbced,  and  lighted  in 
the  night,  as  a  mark  for  travellers  in  crossing  tlie  vast  forest  ef 
Gidtres^  on  the  north  ef  the  city.  The  hook  or  poUy  on  which 
Ae  Uunp  tmid  to  hang  is  yet  seen  in  thesteeple. 

The  ebnrch  of  St.  fienois,  on  the  south  side  of  Wahngate,  ia 

a  handsome 

•  Althougfi  Si.  Manricc  is  not  at  this  time  a  pamb,  having  been  nnited 
to  St  IVinhy,  in  Goedramgat^  yet  tkt  cfnrrcb  is  stiH  kept ;  aonf  if  the 
etfterbsaet  aiMiMMimNPy  dMseMrvfeeitsdiriMUibMitsd  ie  it. 

t  ^  Hsbet  Episcopufi  DsnelmeaMs  et  ddnD  l-^  eo^Ie^aTD  onmiinf 
mctOnuDi  etc.  in  Ebor."*    Doomsday  boolc,  Yorksliire. 
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a  handsome  building,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  large  blue 
marble,  in  the  part  of  the  choir,  on  which  are  two  effigies  and 
an  inscription  round  it  in  brass,  now  quite  defaced.  Under  thia 
marble,  it  is  said,  lies  the  body  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberw 
land,  probably  he  that  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  TowUm»  fighting 
on  the  Lancastrian  side.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  church 
once  stood  the  palace  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 

The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  on  the  north  side  of  Walm« 
gate,  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  poreh,  which  is  curious^, 
adorned  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  a  Yariety  of  other 
hieroglyphics. 

But  among  all  the  religious  edifices  in  the  c^  and  suburbs 
of  York,  the  ruined  abbey  of  St.  Mary  is  that  whtch»  next  ta 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  merits  the  greatest  attrition. . 
This  noble  and  magnificent  monastery  was  situated  under  the 
walls  without,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  dty,  just  without 
Bootham  Bar.  Its  site  is  a  fine  spot  of  ground,  nearly  square, 
extending  from  the  present  north  road,  without  Bootham  Bar, 
to  the  Ouse,  and  firom  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Marygate.  The 
whole  circuit  is,  by  an  exact  admeasurement,  1280  yards,  or 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  no  place  in  the  ci^  or  its 
environs  could  boast  a  more  agreeable  situation,  it  being  on  a 
rising  ground,  with  a  south-western  aspect,  declining  every 
where  towards  the  river  Ouse,  which  forms  a  grand  canal  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  In  the  abbey  wall  were  two  principal  gates,  one 
on  the  east  side,  opening  into  Bootham,  near  the  gate  of  the 
city,  the  other  into  Marygate. 

To  the  north  of  this  street  is  a  spacious  piece  of  rich  ground, 
running  down  to  the  Ouse,  and  yet  called  Almry-garth,  a  namf 
derived  from  the  French  word  aumonier,  in  Latin  deemosy* 
nanus.  This  was  the  place  where  the  monks  kept  their  cattle 
that  were  ready  for  killing ;  and  put  in  such  as  were  given  them 
by  pious  donations.  In  this  ground,  which  was  all  walled  in, 
except  on  the  side  next  the  river,  were  the  abbot's  fish-ponds, 
the  traces  o£  which  yet  appear. 

There 


There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  diat  before  the  conquest 
there  waft  a  monastery  on  or  near  the  site  of  this  abbey.  la^ 
gulpbUB  says,  that  Siirard^  the  valiant  Earl  of  Northumberland^ 
ivliote  name  makes  no  inconilderabtc  figure  in  English  htstoryi 
Wit  ki  founder,  and  that  be  was  there  interred.*  Siwurd  wai 
a  Dane^  or  at  least  of  Danish  extraction ;  and  the  monastery 
was  then  dedicated  to  St«  Olave,  the  Danish  king  and  martyr^ 
wlndi  name  it  retained,  even  after  it  was  refounded  by  the 
conqaerof,  till  it  was  changed  by  William  Kufus  to  that  of  Sti 
Hftiy*  The  paristi  church  adjoining  to  the  abbeys  howeverj 
itiU  retains  the  name  of  its  first  patron,  St.  Clave. 

The  origin  of  the  magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  formerly 

ime  of  the  glories  of  York,  is  thus  exhibited  by  Leland,  in  atl 

r  abstract  from  a  narrative  written  by  Stephen,  the  first  abbot : 

'•*  A.  D-  107S,  and  twelfth  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Greut^ 

King  o(  England,  I  took  upon  me,  says  Stephen,  the  habit  of  a 

9Qk,  at  Whitby ;  for  there  were  in  that  place  certain  brethren 

rwho  led  a  hennitical  life,  to  whom  I  associated  myself,  the 

ckmf  of  whom  was  Remfridus.     This  man  had  dwelt  sometime 

Gerua^  in  Northumberland,  where  seeking  divine  con  tempi  a- 

Siofif  be  became  an  hermit,  to  whom  many  brethren  associated. 

The  i>lace,  viz.  Gerua,  at  his  coming  to  it,  was  inhabited  only 

by  bifiia  of  prey  and  wild  beasts,  but  had  formerly  been  a  fruiifid 

of  ground  to  the  servants  of  God  that  dwelt  in  it.     But 

'  BcwiB'id,  for  the  sake  of  leading  a  more  soHtary  life,  took  leave 

«3if  his  brethren,  who  were  very  sorrowful  at  parting  with  him,  and 

cmme  to  Whitby;  but  there  also  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  brought 

tammf  unto  him,  at  which  place  I  being  joined  unto  them,  took 

the  babit  of  a  monk  upon  me.     Remfrid,  with  the  consent  of 

the  wbole  firatemity,  placed  me  as  chief  superintendant  of  the 

monastery ;  so  that  i  was,  as  it  were,  abbot  elect.     A  certain 

baron  of  the  king's,  William  dc  Percy,  who  had  given  the  plac^ 

unto   us,  observing  that,  from  a  ptTfect  desert   we  had  much 

improved  the  ground,  repented  him  of  the  good  he  had  done 

VaL.  XVI,  Q  us. 
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ufi|  and  itrove  as  much  us  possible  to  mischtef  ui  both  b}'  him- 
self and  followers,  in  ord^r  to  make  us  fly  from  it*  Aim!  late  one 
night  having  collected  together  a  company  of  thieve*  and  pi- 
rates, he  came  upon  us,  and  forced  us  to  abandon  our  dweliing^ 
took  every  thing  away  we  had,  and  such  as  fell  into  his  hamiBy 
be  transported  into  unknown  countries. 

**  There  was  a  place  not  far  from  Whitby,  called  Lestinghamp 
which  belonged  to  the  king,  then  uninhabited,  but  of  old  it  had 
been  famou;B  for  a  society  of  monks  and  feiigiotis  men.  At, 
Lestingham  having  nothing  to  fear,  that  place  being  aoMf 
tinder  the  king^s  power,  I  was  consecrated  abbot  of  the  same* 
But  William  de  Percy  bearing  us  a  mortal  hatred  was  not  cson- 
tent  to  take  from  us,  very  unjustly,  W1utby»  but  finding  os 
settled  at  Lestin^ham,  and  dusirous  to  abide  tliere,  he  got  the 
king  to  displace  us*  ^ 

•*  It  was  now  tliat  we  were  in  a  terrible  state,  exposed  on 
every  side  to  drunkards  and  robberK,  who  freqtienUy  took  from 
us  our  provisions,  and  aSicted  us  with  fear  and  famine, 

**  About  this  time  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a  cer* 
tain  earl,  called  Alan,  of  a  most  noble  family,  being  the  son  of 
Eudo,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  who  commisserating  our  condition^ 
gave  us  a  church  near  the  city  of  York,  dedicated  to  St.  OlavCp 
with  four  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  build  offices  on ;  and  having 
obtained  license  from  the  king,  he  kindly  invited  us  to  come  thi- 
ther and  make  it  the  seat  of  our  abbey.  But  Thomas,  Arcbbiahop 
of  York,  claimed  the  ground  given  us  by  Alan,  to  belong  of  right 
to  him.  However,  when  the  king,  William  Rufus,  came  to 
York,  he  came  to  visit  us  in  our  new  monaster}^  and  seeing 
that  the  building  was  too  strait  and  narrow  for  us,  he  projected 
a  larger,  and  with  his  own  hand  first  opened  the  ground  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  church  of  the  monastery.  Several 
lands  which  are  not  here  necessary  to  mention,  the  king  also 

•  Wiltiani  de  Pprry  was  e^tfcmfly  tibcral  to  rvtigion*  houses,  hiit  of  a 
dKiteric  temper;  anif  Stephen  had  probably  giv«n  hiiu  ^oiu^  grt«t  ofi«ac«b 
Ciiarlton*!  His.  Wliitby,  p.  55. 
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gna  tamuiM  dit  lanjni^tftce  of  the  monks,  (He  from  &1J  regal 
lofltaikm  far  ever.  Earl  J^laa  gave  ua  a  town  which  ia  in  tho 
mbmA^  of  the  city,  tiear  the  church,  upoti  the  same  conclttions. 
Umi  happened  aaoo  1088,  and  nut  Jong  afler«  our  good  firiend 
Alan  dying,  the  king  for  the  sake  of  his  soul,  gave  ii»  the  towoe 
of  CiiJlon  and  Ouretoiif  which  were  of  hb  demesne/^ 

Tbaa  £Bf  Leland'a  abstract  from  the  plain  and  artless  narra* 
live  of  Abbot  Stephen,  translated  verbatim  bj  Drake,  in  hit 
ml  Antiquities  of  York.*  A  further  account  ia 
ill  the  Monasticon  Ang»  from  the  Annals  of  Siroon  de 
Warwick,  vrho  was  abbot  in  the  year  1270,  the  original  of 
iriiieli  ia  kept  in  the  BodUebu  library,  f  The  suit  between  tlie 
mUJailop  and  Earl  Alan  for  the  four  acres  of  land  being  difE* 
Lto  teermhte»  the  king,  Wilttam  the  First,  desirous  of  com« 
tJie  difference,  promised  the  former  some  other  lands  in 
^tieu  of  thosa  assigned  to  the  monastery,  and  the  business  ceased 
r  a  CioMb  In  the  succeeding  reign,  however,  the  archbishop 
wwd  hm  suit.  The  abbot  therefore  laid  the  cose  before  tha 
king,  who,  in  a  great  council  of  the  realm,  held  at  Gloucester^ 
1  to  the  archbishop,  on  condition  tliat  he  waved  his  suit, 
dmrdi  of  Sl  Stephen,  ^  in  York,  in  exchange  for  the  four 
e«  of  land  which  he  claimed*  The  abbot  himself,  in  order  to 
D  perfect  rec4>nciliatioQ  with  the  archbishop,  ceded  to 
( see  of  York  one  carucate  of  land  in  CUfion,  and  another  in 

iogtoiu 
This  abbey  being  totally  destroyed  in  the  general  conflagratioo 
L^hicb  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  it  was,  in  1270| 
to  be  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Simon  de  Warwick| 
L  abbot,  who,  sitting  in  his  chair^  with  mortar  in  his  hand, 
■id  wHiBoA'td  by  the  whole  convent,  alter  giving  it  his  bene« 
didioil)  Arc.  laid  the  6rst  stone  of  the  new  church,  which  ia 
tvefUy-two  years  he  lived  to  see  finished.  This  is  the  identical 
bbric  of  wliich  we  see  at  this  day  the  venerable  nuns. 

Q  2  Frgm 

*  U^  CaMttcU  in.  p.  S6I.        t  Monait.  An«.  I.  pp,  383,  IB4,  h9t 
t  It  »  n«t  n»Yf  kiiQwa  whtrc  tkistluircli  itavd. 
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From  this  timt  the  raynifker>ce  and  piety  of  princes^  nobles^ 
und  other  opulent  persons,  enriched  the  Abbey  of  St,  Mary  by 
liberal  donations ;  and  At  the  dissolution  of  religioaa  hotises  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  its  annual  revenues  were  com* 
putetl  at  15501,  7s.  9d.  by  Diigdale,  but  at  2085L  Is.  5Jd, 
according  to  Speed,  If  we  calculate  the  comparative  rsHue  of 
money  at  that  period  and  at  the  present  day,  and  also  consider 
that  theiie  valuations  were  generally  made  by  persons  who  in* 
tended  to  be  purchasers,  wc  must  conclude  that  ihe  revenues 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  would  in  our  times  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum.  * 

The  privileges  of  this  famous  monastery  were  as  remarkable 
as  its  wealth*  The  abbot  had  the  honour  to  be  mitred,  and  had 
a  seat  in  parliament,  w  ith  the  title  of  lord  abbot ;  and  when 
the  barons  of  Yorksliire  were  summoned  to  the  wars,  he  sent  a 
man  to  bear  the  standard  of  St.  Mary  in  the  ktng*s  array. 
Whenever  he  went  abroad  his  retinue  was  numerous  and  splen- 
didy  being  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  archbishop ;  and  he  had 
several  country  houses  for  occasional  retirement. 

It  appears  that  great  animosities  generally  subsisted  between 
this  monastery  and  the  city  of  York,  in  consequence  of  their 
frequent  disputes  concerning  their  separate  jurisdiction  and  pri* 
vilege<i.  These  differences  sometiHies  broke  out  into  open  hos- 
lilitios  and  tenninated  in  blootUhed ;  and  had  not  the  monks 
been  well  supported  by  royal  authority,  their  sanctity  could 
scarcely  have  protected  them  from  the  resentment  of  the  citizens. 
In  the  yejir  1^62  a  violent  nfray  took  place  between  the  two 
parties^  scleral  men  belonging  to  the  monastery  were  slain,  and 
a  number  of  houses  without  Bootham  Bar  were  burned.  On 
this  occasion  the  abbot  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  inclose  the 
monastery  on  the  north  and  east  sides  with  a  strong  wall  of 
stone,  extending  torm  the  church  of  St.  Dlave  to  BootJiam  Bar.} 

•  The  last  abbot,  William  Ttionit(>n»  t^lio  surreudcreU  it  to  ihe  kiDg*  bad 
s  pensioa  of  400  mark?  per  annuiii.     Ornke'i  Ebor.  p.  59f>, 
t  LeL  t^aiect*  1,  p.  IB. 
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Bjr  meant  of  mediaton  a  recoaciliation  took  place,  but  the 
diiputes  were  again  renewed,  and  the  parties  proceeded,  as 
before,  to  acts  of  violence.  At  length,  in  the  year  134>3,  Arch- 
bishop Thoresby,  with  great  difficulty,  brought  them  to  an  agree- 
moit,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  and  privileges  of  the  city  of 
York  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  were  accurately  defined  and 
distinguished.  And  in  1484,  the  second  of  Richard  the  Thirds 
an  award  was  made  between  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the 
ciQr  of  York,  on  one  part,  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Sc 
Mary,  on  the  other  part,  relative  to  their  respective  bounds,  aiui 
common  of  pasture  in  Clifton  and  Foulford.* 

A%  the  dissolution  rof  monastics  jthis  noble  and  rich  abbey, 
with  all  its  revenues,  fell  to  .the.arawn,  and  Hen^  ihe  £ightb 
ordered  a  palace  to  be  built  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called  the 
KiDg!s  Manor.  James  the  First  gave  orders  to  have  it  repaired^ 
and  rendered  fit  for  a  royal  palaces  intendiBg  to  make  it  his  re- 
sidence, occasionally,  in  going  to,  or  returning  from  Scotland. 
This  design,  however^  was  not  carried  into  e;cecution,  but  the 
Man<ir  continued  to  be  the  r^idence  ^f  the  Lords  Presidents  of 
thenonth*  tiUthe  time  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  the 
FmX,  and  the  parliament.  After  the  revolution,  in  1688^ 
Robert  Waller,  Esq.  sometime  lord  mayor  and  representative 
in  parliament  for  the  city  of  York,  procured  a  lease  of  die  abbey 
or  manor  for  thirty-one  years  frpm  the  crown,  which.,  when  ex- 
pired, was  obtained  again  for  Tancred  Robinson,  Esq.  second 
5on  to  Sir  WiUiam  Robinson,  Bart,  in  whose  family  it  still 
remainib 

Of  this  once  magnificent  stnicture  there  is  now  left  stand- 
11^  only  a  small  part  of  the  abbey  church,  or  cloisters,  of  which 
Ihe  dimensions,  from  an  accurate  measurement  by  tracing  th# 
ruins,  a|^pear  to  have  been  371  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  in 
breadth.      Some  spacious  stone  vaults   also  remain,  and  will 

Q  3  bear 

^  Tilt  igligiowg  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Maiy  wsre  black  menks  of  the  oriW 
j^  8t  Benedict. 
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bear  a  comparison  witb  any  thing  of  tlie  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
In  a  word  thiB  venerable  monument  of  ancient  times 
*'  Loolui  great  in  rnm^  tiob1«  in  decay.** 
Itg  miissy  walls  however,  might  have  withstood  the  attacks  of 
time,  had  not  some  granU  from  the  crown  for  pulling  them 
down  and  carrying  away  the  stones  for  the  repair  of  other 
buildings,  greatly  contributed  to  its  destruction.  In  ITOl* 
King  William,  under  his  sign  manual  gave  Ifcense  to  pull 
dowtiy  and  carry  away  as  many  of  the  (tones  belonging  to  the 
Manor  or  Abbey  of  Yorlc,  ds  should  be  set  out  and  approved  of 
by  Sir  William  Robinson^  Bart,  and  Robert  Ryerley,  Esq. 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  county  goal.  Accordingly  a  spa- 
cious stable  was  taken  down,  and  with  the  stones  procured  from 
that  and  other  parts  of  the  abbe}-,  the  present  Castle  of  York 
was  chiefly  built*  By  a  license  from  Queen  Anne,  in  1705,  the 
parish  church  of  St,  Olnve  was  repaired  with  stone  from  tins 
abbey.  And  in  1715,  George  the  Firet  granted  a  license  to 
pull  down  and  carry  away  stone  from  the  dissolved  monastery 
of  St.  Mary,  at  York,  for  the  r*?pair  of  the  church  of  Su  John,  at 
Beverley,  which  was  then  in  a  ruinous  state.  In  consequence 
of  this  grant  a  great  quantity  of  stone  was  carried  by  water  to 
Beverley.  Hie  foundations  of  the  wall  which  faced  and  ran 
parallel  to  the  river  being  all  o^  ashlar  stone,  were  dug  up  and 
used  in  constructing  the  staith  or  quay  at  Lendal  Ferry.  ♦  And 
of  late  years,  considerable  quantities  of  the  stono  belonging  to 
the  abbey  have  been  burned  into  lime,  or  carried  away  for  the 
repairing  of  roads  or  for  private  buildings.  At  present  the 
greatest  part  of  the  large  inclosure  of  this  monastery  is  a  pas* 
ture :  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  let  by  the  leasee  for  gardens : 
Buch  parts  of  the  palace  or  manor  as  are  now  tenantable,  are  let 
to  different  persons  ;  and  some  of  the  principal  apartment*  arc 
tised  as  a  boarding-school  Ibr  ladies. 

The 

*  Drake  saw  tliese  ffauarJations  dug  np,  and  sayt  tbcj  were  laid  very 
deep.  The  kitcli<!ns  and  otlttr  offices  of  tbe  abbey  atood  near  t^wall* 
Drake's  £bor.  p.  577. 
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The  cHy  of  York,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly  two  miles  and 
Aree  quarters  in  circuit,  wliich  is  thus  measured : — 

Perchei. 

Tnm  the  Red  Tower  to  Walmgatc  Bar 60 

Vnm  Wahagate  Rar  to  Fishei^te  postera  ••••••      9f 

From  thence  to  CastJe«;ate  postera 68 

To  Skelderfiatc  postern    94, 

To  Micklej^ttc  Bar iS6 

To  North  Street  postern 140 

To  Bootham  Bar 86 

To  Monk  Bar 116 

To  Laytborp  postera    66 

Te  the  Red  Tower   80 

Total  perches ....• 875or2nine^ 

3  furlongs,  96  yards. 

The  tntraBces  mto  the  city  are  by  four  princijial  gates  or 
ban,  and  five  poetems.  The  gates  are:  Micklegate  Bar  to  the 
south-west,  the  entrance  from  Tadcaster ;  Bootham  Bar  on  the 
north-west,  on  the  road  leading  to  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh ; 
Monk  Bar,  the  entrance  from  Mahxm  and  Scarborough ;  and 
Walmg^te  Eur  ob  the  south-east,  the  road  to  Beverley  and  HulL 
The  psstems  are  North  Street  postern,  -fikeldergate  postern^. 
Caatlegate  postern,  Fishergate  postern,  L^ythorp  poatem,  and 
Longwalk  poatera.  lliere  are  also  six  bridges,  viz.  Ouse 
bridge,  cooslstiiig  of  &ve  arches,  the  middlemost  of  which  is 
dghty-oae  feet  in  tlie  span,  and  seventeen  feet  high ;  Castlegate 
bridge^  of  one  arch ;  Foss  bridge,  of  two  arches ;  Laythorp 
bridge,  of  £Lve  ardies ;  Monk  bridge*  of  three  arches ;  and  the 
new  bridge,m  the  Long  walk,  of  one  arch.  Of  all  these,  die 
first  alone  is  over  the  0«se:  all  the  others  are  over  the  Foas, 
Moijc  bridge  is  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  qnar* 
tar  of  a  miie.from  the  bar  gnd  the  waUs  of  the  dly* 

At  iidmt  time  Quae  bridge  was  first  built,  is  unknown ;  but  it 
18  certain,  that  stone  bridges  were  not  in  uae  in  this  country  till 
more  than  a  century  after  the  conquest.    It  is,  therefore,  not  to 

Q4>  be 
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tM^  dJoirfblGdi  ikttt  Ibi»  bf  w^y  vM  of  wood 

liidMp  Sc  WiBim;  aklmeli  tbe  1 

perfomed  on  die  occnioii  of  ili  I 

iHaiio  Uktt  vent  to  meet  kua  at  ha  fim  eotnooe  iat9  llfce  otjr^ 

mm  be  left  lor  tJie  wiwMifiynt  oT  fiooi  miUkf.    Tbe  j 

bodge  over  tfaeOoie  it  mppoied,  by  PnJbca  to  bftv«  been  1 

in  tbe  tune  of  Axcbbliiiofi  Welter  de  Grey,  abeat  f  be 

of  tbe  tbffteeoth  cemory.    In  tbe  jeer  J5$K  e  levere  frotl  i 

besfy  &11  of  mow^  beii^  fidknred  by  a  saddeii  tbanr,  tbe  i 

rooe  to  en  extmortliiiery  he^gbi ;  md  tbe  violeooe  of  tbe  flood, 

with  tlic  weight  of  ibe  ioe,  broke  down  tiro  afcfan  of  tbel 

by  which  accident  twebre  bouses  were  orcrtbrewii, 

persons  were  drowned.     The  bridge  cootinaed  Ibr  m 

that  state,  but  was  at  last  rebuilt ;  and  tbe  vaal  < 

tbe  prindpal  arch,  were  designed  to  open  a  way  for  tbe  Boodi  i 

ord^  to  preveot  a  similar  mjsfortimc.     Tbb  bridge,  bowerer,  ■ 

aboot  to  be  taken  down  and  a  new  one  is  now  boilding  cloae  byjj 

A  new  bridge  over  the  Foss  b  also  begun,  but  is  not  yet  in  any' 

great  degree  of  forwardness* 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  the  preaeni  i 
of  York  were  btiilt,  A  series  of  historical  evidence  sbewa,  ibat" 
the  city  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  government ;  and  we  have  seen 
the  vigorous  resistance  which  it  made  against  the  arms  of  i 
Norman  conqueror.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  walls  were  ] 
built  iu  Uir  retgn  of  Edward  the  First,  about  the  time  when  the 
Scottish  wurs  begun,  us  ii  was  then  absolutely  necessary  to  pu 
the  city  into  a  good  state  of  deifence  ;  and  in  the  time  of  hissoti' 
and  successor,  Edward  the  Second,  the  Scots  made  such  inroads 
into  the  country,  as  to  penetrate  even  to  the  very  gates  of  York 
without  daring  to  undertake  the  siege.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third  we  find,  in  the  Ftedcra,  a  mandate  for  repairing  the 
fartificationa  of  thb  cii>',  with  tbe  method  of  defraying  the  ex* 
pence.  Lei  and  gives  the  blowing  account  of  the  walla  and 
fiidr  towers,  as  they  stood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 

•*  The 
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<'  The  towne  of  York  standith  by  west  and  est  of  Ou8e  rhrer 
nimiing  through  it,  but  that  part  that  Ijreth  by  eat  b  twice  aa 
gret  in  building  aa  the  other. 

**  Thus  goeth  the  waul  from  the  ripe  of  Ouse  of  the  est  part 
of  the  cite  of  York. 

''  Fjrrst  a  grete  towre  with  a  chain  of  yron  to  cast  over  the 
Ouse,  than  another  towre  and  soe  to  Bowdamgate :  from  Bow^ 
damgate  or  bar  to  Goodramgate  or  bar,  X  towres :  thens  four 
towres  to  Laythorp  a  postern-gate,  and  soe  by  a  space  of  two  flite 
shotts  the  blind  and  deep  water  of  Fosse,  cumming  out  of  the 
forest  of  Galtres,  defendeth  this  part  of  the  cite  without  waulea; 
then  to  Waumgate  three  towres  and  thens  to  Fishergate,  sto|qpid 
up  sins  the  Communes  humid  it  yn  the  tyme  of  king  Henry  tlie 
Seventh. 

**  Thens  to  the  ripe  of  Fosse  have  three  towres,  and  in  the 
three  a  postern ;  and  thens  over  Fosse  by  a  bridge  to  the 
castelle. 

**  The  west  part  of  the  cite  is  thus  ynclosed ;  first  a  turrit 
and  soe  the  waul  runneth  over  the  side  of  the  dungeon  of  the 
castelle  on  the  west  side  of  Ouse,  right  agayne  the  castelle  on 
the  est  ripe.  The  plotte  of  this  castelle  is  now  called  Ould  Baile, 
and  the  area  and  ditches  of  it  doe  manifestly  appeare.  Betwixt 
the  beginnyng  of  the  first  parte  of  this  west  waullc  and  Mickle* 
gate,  be  IX  towers ;  and  betwixt  it  and  the  ripe  agayne  of  Ouse, 
be  XI  towres  ;  and  at  this  XI  towres  be  a  postern-gate,  and  the 
towre  of  it  is  right  agayn  the  est  towre,  to  draw  over  the  chain 
on  Ouse  betwixt  them."  *  Such  is  the  account  of  Lehwd, 
which  at  once  exhibits  the  state  of  the  fortifications  of  York» 
and  a  specimen  of  the  English  language  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  t 

After  the  siege  of  York,  in  1644,  the  walls  stood  in  great 
need  of  repairs,  and  the  three  following  years  were  employed  ie 
ahat  work.    Wafangate  Bar,  which  had  greatly  suffered  from  thc( 

battery 
•  Lei.  Itin.  Vol.  I. 
t  N.  B.  Lcland  bcgaa  bis  Survey  A.  D.  1538. 
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hsMery  on  Laniel  I!il]»  and  had  been  utulermtncd  tn  the  siege, 
was  repaired,  as  appears  by  the  date,  A,  D.  164^8,  inscribed  un- 
der the  arms  of  the  city  over  the  outward  gate.  In  1G66,  the 
walJs  were  repaired  between  IVIonk  Bar  and  Lay  thorp  postern, 
as  aJfiO  near  Bootham  Bar,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  In  1673 
the  walls  between  Walmgatc  Bar  and  the  Red  Tower  were  taken' 
down  and  repaired.  In  this  swampy  part  the  walls  run  upon 
arches.  But  what  adds  niobt  to  the  ornament,  if*  not  to  the 
strength  of  the  city,  are  the  reparations  which  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  fram  North  Street  to  Skeldergate 
pofitern,  and  from  Tishergate  postern  to  Walmgate  Bar,  Here 
tlie  walls  being  levelled  on  the  platform,  and  paved  with  brick, 
for  the  space  of  a  mile,  form  a  commodious  walk,  commanding 
an  agreeable  prospect  both  of  tlic  city  and  country. 

Of  the  four  great  gates  of  the  city,  Mlcklegate  Bar  is  the 
i^o§t  magnificent ;  it  is  adorned  with  lofly  turrets,  and  finely  cm* 
battled ;  over  the   Roman   arch,  already   described,    hangs 
large  shield,  bearing  the  amis  of  England  and  France,  paintedj 
and  gilt ;  and  on  each  side  one  of  a  less  aiae,  decorated  with 
tlie  arms  of  the  city, 

Bootbam  Bar  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  beiiig  built  almost 
wholly  of  grit ;  but  though  the  materials  are  Roman,  the  archi* 
tecture  is  Gothic,  In  the  year  17L9,  the  inside  of  the  gatq 
vras  rebuilt  with  iVeestone*  1 1 

Monk  Bar  i&  a  handsome  gate  :  a  great  quantity  of  grit  stonan] 
ia  the  foundation  shew  it?;  antiquity  ;  and  the  anns  of  Franc 
axe  quartered  with  tJiose  of  England  on  the  battlements.  Wain 
gate  Bar  k  built  b  the  same  manner  as  the  others ;  towardi  i 
foundation  are  some  large  blo<;ks  of  grit,  but  the  arches,  SciqJI 
are  modern,  liaving  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  in  1648»  ( 
tlM»  gate  had  been  almost  demolished  in  the  giegc  by  the  parlia'* 
mentariftu  army.  , 

York   is  divided  into  four   districts^  or  ward«»  wliicb  taktt^ 
llieir  names  fironi  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  viz.  Mlcklegate* 
ward,  Bootham-ward,  Monk*ward,  and  Wahn gate- ward. 

Micldegate^ 
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Micklegaite-ward»  in  tlie  flouth-west  part  of  the  city,  is  encom* 
paeied  on  one  side  by  the  city  wali»,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
river  Otise.  Tliis  ward  contains  six  |>arishes,  viz*  Bishophil), 
the  elder  ind  younger^  Trinity,  St*  Martin**},  St.  John'«,  and 
All-SaiD«'s. 

BoothAns-ward  occupies  the  north-wett  angle  of  the  city»  and 
htti  in  its  dli»trict  three  j>ari5he»,  viz.  OelfreyV,  Sl  Htfle«*e,  and 
BU  Martini. 

Ifank-wnrd  is  the  north-east  part  of  the  city,  and  comprisea 
§[we  parishes :  these  are.  Trinity,  St.  Cuthbert's,  St.  8aviouT*«» 
Christ's,  and  St.  Sampson's* 

Walmgate-v^ard  is  on  the  uouth-east,  and  contains  seven  pa* 
rishesj^vk.  St.  Margaret's,  8t.  Dennis,  St.  George^  Crux,  All- 
Hallow's,  St.  Mary'fr,  and  St.  Michael^s.  These  four  divisions 
C0iBpfiae  the  whole  city,  within  the  walb,  excepting  tha  close  of 
the  calheclrah 

On  entering  the  city  by  Mickleg»te  Bar  the  first  object  that 
alrikea  ihe  eye  of  the  antiquary,  is  an  ancient  gateway  on  the 
rigiit  aide  of  liie  street.  Tliis  was  the  portal  to  the  priory  of  the 
H^ly  Trinity,  which  occupied,  within  its  precincts,  a  large  ex- 
lent  of  ground,  now  called  Trinity  Gardens,  the  property  of  the 
honourable  family  of  the  Goodrickea^  of  liibstone,  near  Knares* 
borough. 

Behind  these  gardens,  almost  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Ouse,  is  a  place  of  such  antitjuity, 
as  to  elude  every  attempt  to  discover  its  origin.  In  the  most  an^- 
cient  writings  it  is  called,  "  Vetus  BaUiuin,**  or  Old  Baile,  a 
word  wJiich  appears  to  be  of  Norman  etymology,  implying  a  pri- 
ion  or  ploc^  of  security.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  taken 
this  nttme  after  the  conquest,  when  the  French  language  wua 
every  where  substituted  for  the  English  ;  a  circumstance  which 
renders  it  probable,  that  it  had  been  eltlier  a  prison  or  a  for^ 
tress  prior  to  that  event,  *     William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to 

have 

•  The  epithet  H  old/  gir«u  it  by  the  Normain,  ihews  that  it  exiitcd  be- 
fore their  mrrivaL 
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hare  bn'di  two  cistles  st  York ;  bot  it  if  more  proinbte  that  he 
only  repaired  oae,  or  perhapi  both,  or  at  the  moti  raised  ticw 
iuperstructors  oo  the  aocieDt  foundatiocis*  Both  Lekmd  and 
Camden  are  of  opinion^  that  the  Old  Baile  is  the  ivte  of  as  aa- 
cient  castle.  *  From  a  fortress  tt  became  the  arcfabisbopV  pri- 
fon^  but  when,  or  in  what  maimer,  U  uncertaiQ;  and  iiiaeqiiaUj 
uakj>own  how,  or  at  what  time,  it  passed  from  the  cccteBastical 
to  the  ctvil  jurisdictioo  ;  for,  at  present,  it  k  a  part  of  the  po«- 
lessions  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  community.  The  iooifiLt« 
^hich  form^  the  area  of  this  ruined  cattle,  exactly  cotrrespomli 
with  Clifford's  Tower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ooae,  aakd  ootn* 
asands  a  6ner  prospect  than  any  other  place  about  the  city. 

The  Castle  of  York,  now  the  county  goal,  stands  at  tba  dia» 
tance  of  about  200  yards  from  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe  OtiFe;, 
imd  close  to  the  Foss,  which  being  brought  round  it  in  a  deep 
mote  or  ditch,  renders  it  inaccessible,  except  from  tbe  city  on 
the  north.  Historical  evidence  sufficiently  proves,  that*  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  Y^ork  had  a  castle,  w  hich  Drake  aappotcf 
to  have  been  the  Old  Baile,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oute.  f 
The  castle  on  the  present  s-ite,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
same  author,  was  built  by  William  the  Conquerer,  but  probably 
on  a  Roman  foundation.  Having  fallen  to  de^ay,  it  was  r^»aired, 
or  rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  the  Third,  After  it  was  no 
longer  used  as  a  fortress  it  was  converted  into  a  county  prison  ; 
but  being  by  age  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state,  it  was  taken  down  in 
the  year  1701,  and  the  present  superb  structure  erected:  the  tx- 
pence  being  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  three  pence  per  pound  rent  oo  all 
lands,  &C.  in  the  county,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
for  tliat  purpose.  The  prison  for  debtors  is  scarcely  any  where 
equalled ;  an  ascent  by  a  hne  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  a 
floor  on  which  ore  eleven  rooms,  each  sixteen  feet  square  and 
near  twelve  feet  high  ;  above  these  is  the  same  number  of  rooms, 
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the  gaoler's  apartments.  In  the  led  wing  ti  an  elegant  chapel. 
The  court-yard  for  the  felons  is  tlown  live  steps,  between  thetwo 
wingi  :  the  claj  room  for  roen  is  twenty-six  feet  by  eight :  the  cells 
9ie  tifteen  in  nimiber,  each  about  seven  feet  and  a  half  by  six  and 
a  half,  and  about  eight  feet  and  a  half  high.  There  are  four 
condemned  rooms,  about  seven  feet  square*  The  women  felon i 
being  kept  separate^  liave  two  court  yards :  the  descent  to  their 
two  rooms,  a  day  and  a  night  room,  is  by  four  steps  ;  their  con- 
demned Tocnxi  is  tn  another  part  of  the  building,  and  near  it  is  a 
room  to  conliue  disorderly  debtors,  'f'he  Basilica,  or  New  County 
Hall,  built  at  the  expence  of  the  county,  was  opened  at  Uie  sum* 
meriMSuees,  in  1777.  It  is  a  superb  structure  of  the  Ionic  or« 
iltr,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  forty-five  feet  in 
1>readth.  In  tlie  south  end  is  the  court  for  tlie  trial  of  felons : 
ill  the  north  end  is  the  court  of  Nisi  Prius ;  each  of  these  is 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  crowned  with  a  dome  forty  feet  high, 
supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  columns.  Adjoining  to  tliese^ 
are  proper  rooms  for  the  grantl  and  petty  juries,  and  other  re« 
quisite  apartments.  The  entrance  into  this  building  is  by  a  loggio 
of  iix  columns,  thirty  feet  in  height,  over  which  are  placed  the 
king*t  arms,  an  elegant  statue  of  justice,  and  other  emblemati- 
cal figures.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  a  more  mi^ 
nnte  description  :  it  suffices  to  observe,  that  York  Castle  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  elegant,  conjmodious,  and  best  regulated 
prisons  in  the  kingdom.  The  walls  are  about  IKX)  yards  in  cir- 
enit,  and  it  has  a  well  of  excellent  water. 

Adjoining  to  the  castle  is  a  high  mount,  thrown  up  with  pro* 
digious  labour,  and  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch.  Its  distance 
from  the  Ouse  is  about  one  hundred  yards ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
elevated  at  least  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  that  river,  and 
thirty  fe€t  above  the  site  of  the  castle  or  gaol,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city.  On  the  summit  of  this  mount  stands  an  an- 
cient tower  of  a  circular  form,  called  Clifford's  Tower ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  one  of  that  family  was  its  first  governor  alter 
it  was  built  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  for  the  porposi  of  over- 
awing 
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be  doubted  that  this  bridge  was  of  wood  in  the  time  of  Arch- 
btsliop  St,  William ;  although  the  legendary  tale  of  the  miracle 
perfonned  on  the  occasion  of  its  bre^iking  down,  under  the  mul- 
titudes that  went  to  meet  him  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  city, 
must  be  lefl  for  the  amusement  of  pious  credulity*  The  stone 
bridge  over  the  Ou5e  is  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  year  1564,  a  severe  frost  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  being  followed  by  a  sudden  timw,  the  river 
rose  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  and  the  violence  of  the  flood, 
with  the  weight  of  the  ice,  broke  down  two  arches  of  the  bridge, 
by  which  accident  twelve  houses  were  overthr©wn>  and  twelve 
persons  were  drowned,  Tlie  bridge  C4>ntmued  for  some  time  in 
that  state,  but  was  at  last  rebuilt ;  and  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  principal  arch,  were  designed  to  open  a  way  for  the  floods  in 
order  to  prevent  a  similar  misfortune.  This  bridge,  however,  is 
about  to  be  taken  down  and  a  new  one  is  now  building  close  by. 
A  new  bridge  over  the  Foss  is  also  begun,  but  is  not  yet  in  any 
great  degree  of  forwardness. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  the  present  walls 
of  York  were  built*  A  scries  of  historical  evidence  shews,  that 
the  city  was  strongly  fortttied  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  government ;  and  we  have  seen 
the  vigorous  resistance  which  it  made  against  Ute  arms  of  the 
Norman  contjueror*  But  it  is  probable  that  the  waUs  were  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  about  the  time  when  the 
Scottish  wars  begun,  as  it  was  then  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
the  city  into  a  good  state  of  defence  ;  and  in  the  time  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Edward  the  Second,  the  Scots  made  such  inroads 
into  the  country,  as  to  penetrate  even  to  the  very  gates  of  York 
without  daring  to  undertake  the  siege.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Ttiird  we  find,  in  the  Foedera,  a  mandate  for  repairing  the 
fin-ti^cations  of  this  ciry,  with  the  method  of  defraying  the  ex» 
pence.  Leland  gives  the  following  account  of  the  walhi  and 
jiicir  tOFcri,  as  tliey  stood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eightlu 
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Bccmi  to  liaire  been  effected  by  no  leas  thtn  a  Roman  power, 
tiwiigb  the  oooqueror  might  baild  the  present  structurey  the  in* 
'  which  exhibits  a  regularity  very  iinconunon  in  a  Grothie 
[."  a  But  we  have  no  such  topographical  knowledge  of 
KoBsan  Eboracum,  as  can  enable  the  present  age  to  advance 
any  thh^  beyond  conjecture  on  the  subject ;  and  great  works 
have  been  performed  by  other  men,  as  well  as  by  Romans. 
The  toweri  mount,  ditches,  and  exterior  fortifications,  are  now 
private  property,  held  by  a  grant  from  James  the  First. 

Several  of  the  public  buildings  in  York  are  comoiodious  and 
degant,  particularly  the  Mansion-house,  for  the  residence  of  the 
lord  msEyor,  and  the  Guildliall,  which  has,  of  late,  undergone 
same  repairs  and  improvements :  here  arc  also  several  excellent 
diarity-achools  and  hospitals.  There  arc  also  a  great  number 
of  elegant  private  houses.  The  clty>  in  general,  is  well  built, 
dthongh  some  mean  habitations  may  be  seen  towards  the  out- 
skhts»  especially  in  the  south-eastern  part,  wliich  lies  between 
Foss  bridge  and  Laythorpe  postern,  contiguous  to  tlic  Fosa 
Island ;  aa  well  as  between  the  Foss  Island  and  Fishcrgate  pos- 
tern. These  parts  of  the  city  are  both  disagreeably  situated 
and  thinly  mhabited ;  and,  from  the  Foss  bridge  on  both  sides  id 
Walugate  aa  far  as  the  bar,  scarcely  any  tiling  is  seen  but  ill« 
bulk  henses  and  gardens. 

AUhoogfa  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  city  is  totally  annihi* 
latiad,  it  has  still  a  considerable  river  trade,  and  vessels  of  ISO 
Ions  burden  can  come  up  the  Ouse  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  in  York ;  but 
here  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in  gloves  and  drugs,  as 
well  aa  in  printing  and  bookselling,  and  some  other  branches  of 
businem.  The  historian  of  York  observes,  that  the  charters, 
Ac  granted  to  this  city,  by  different  monarchs,  for  its  benefit, 
^  have  almost  proved  its  ruin,  by  preventing  strangers  firom  set- 
tling in  it  and  establishing  manufactures." f  And  the  same  ob- 
servation may  be  made  of  many  other  corporate  towns,  where 
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tlie  genius  o£  trade  is  too  often  cramped  by  the  ipirit  6f  exclu* 
ftion,  York  i^j  at  tliis  day,  chiefly  supported  by  its  numeroui 
and  well^frequented  fairs,  the  assizes  for  the  county,  the  races,. 
and  the  residence  of  many  of  the  gentry.  The  fiiirs  and  the 
assizes  held  for  so  extensive  and  populous  a  county,  bring  a 
great  number  of  men  of  busine&s,  and  cause  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  be f pent  in  the  city.  The  races,  which  were  established 
in  1709,  also  attract  a  numerous  concourse  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom^  Knavesmire,  a  com- 
mon pasture  belonging  to  the  city,  h  esteemed  the  best  race- 
ground  in  England  for  seeing  the  diversion,  as  the  form  of  it 
is  that  of  a  horse-shoe ;  and  the  company  in  the  centre  can 
never  lose  sight  of  the  racers.  This  diversion,  whatever  loes  of 
money  and  time  it  may  cause  to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  brings  a  gain  of  several  thousands  annually  to  the  city. 

The  diversions  carried  on  during  the  winter,  contribute  to 
draw  company  to  York,  and  render  it  a  sort  of  northern  metro* 
poh*$.  The  theatre  is  well  attended,  and  always  supplied  with 
good  actors.  And  the  magnificent  assembly-rooms,  erected  in 
the  last  century,  and  designed  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  arc  an 
honour  to  the  city  and  to  the  architectural  taste  of  that  noble- 
man. The  grand  room,  is  an  antique  Egyptian  hall  from  Palladio, 
1 1*2  feet  in  length,  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  forty  in  lietght.  Tin's 
room  consists  of  tw^o  orders :  the  lower  part  witli  forty-four  co- 
lumns and  capitals,  and  a  beautiful  cornice,  displays  tlie  Corin* 
thian  order:  the  upper  part  is  after  the  composite,  richly  adorned 
with  festoons,  resembling  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  with  a  superb 
cornice,  curiously  ornamented  with  carved  work.  From  the  top 
of  this  room,  descend  thirteeu  lustres  of  crown  glass,  each  car- 
r}'ing  eighteen  candles.  In  the  centre,  particularly,  is  a  lustre 
most  curiously  carved,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  east  end ;  and,  on  the  right,  is  the  common 
assembly-room,  sixty -six  feet  In  length,  twenty-two  feet  in 
width,  and  twenty-two  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  a 
curious  fretwork.     At  the  end  of  this  room  »  an  entrance  into 

another. 
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anoUi^r,  whmh  h  a  cube  af  twenty-one  feel>  and  senre*  oi  • 

K^ii-room  for  tbe  ladies.     At  ihe  other  enj«  ea«4warJ,  near  tbr 

S*^uid  entrance,  U  a  circular  room,  of  twenty -one  A^et  in  dla- 

nieter,  and  crowned  with  a  cupula,  ibrty-five  leet  in  height: 

tfcia  ia  deigned  for  the  gentlemen'^;  ganiing-rootn.     On  the  left 

^*lMi  ia   a  room,    forty-three   fct^t   in   length,   fifteen   feet   in 

tkceatfaf  and  fiiVceQ  ia  lielght,  designed  for  the  grand  tea-room, 

ocyond  which  are  clo«eLs,  drawing-roomi,  &c. ;  near  it  is  aUo  a 

spring   of  excellent  water.      The  vestibule  it  ihirty-two   feet 

Joug,  twenty-one  broad,  ai:d  twenty-one  high*     On  the  right 

and  left  arc  preparattvtr  room^^  eacli  twenty-two  feet  long,  and 

cighuen  in  bi*eti<lth.     The  front  is  adorned  with   a   porticoi 

-"*-}  by  columni  of  stone.     These  rooniB  are  generally 

iiied;  and  during  tlie  race  week  in  particular^  when 

four  or  t]ve  hiuadrcd  of  botli  &exe8»  and  of  tlie  best  families  in 

tlic  kingdom,  i  t^tJier,  they  display  Kuch  an  a^emblage 

*»f  elegance  a;  ;  as  few  placets  in  Europe  can  equal* 

The  municipal  authority  in  York  reiidcs  in  a  corporation, 
^•naiiting  of  the  lord  mayor  ond  aldermen,  a  recorder,  two 
iMrifik,  a  privy  eouocjl,  called  the  council  of  twenty-four, 
diQugh  the  number  may  be  more  or  lesi.,  and  the  common 
council  c*f  the  city,  which  consists  of  seventy -two  members* 
TH^f^  are  also  six  chamberlains,  a  city  steward,  a  town  derk, 
•  Sword-bearer,  a  mace-bearer,  three  coroners,  a  proilionotiu-y, 
four  attoriues  of  the  sheriffs*  court,  and  a  city  surgeon,  besides  a 
^ttxuber  oi'  inferior  officers.  The  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  cham- 
**^i'|jima  are  annually  elected  ;  the  recordtjr  hashisotHce  for  iife, 
Tlie  oiSc^  of  Lord  Mayor  of  York  ia  a  place  of  great  honour 
f^tX  trust  ;  if  he  uses  his  power  in  the  fullest  extent  he  is  nearly 
^^  abiohite  governor  within  his  district.*  He  is  ttie  king's 
^^Utcaant  in  his  absencOt  and  does  not  give  place  or  resign  U;e 
fitejgns  of  hid  authority  to  any  one  but  the  king  himself,  or 
m^  presumplivc  lieir  to  the  crown ;  and  he  carries  the  raaco 
Vol.  XVI.  R  before 

^  Dnke*s  Ebor.  p.  las.    The  lord  mayor  h  elected  ou  the  fiftecatb  af 
'a«»iry,  tad  talcrs  on  his  •IBce  the  third  of  Februtry. 
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before  his  majesty  whenever  he  vbits  York.    On  public  ocos* ' 
sions  he  is  habited  in  scarlet,  with  a  rich  mantle  of  crrmson  silk, 
and  a  mas^y  chain  of  gold  before  liim,  and  i«  attended  by  the 
whole  municipality.     His  person  is  sacred,  and  whoever  abatetrj 
or  insults  him,  h  fined,  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  severely  pu-  [ 
nished. 

Our  litnita  da  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  functions  of  th€ 
several  municipal  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  city.  We| 
shall  onJy  observe,  that  the  recorder  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office* 
8  justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum**  He  sits  at  the  ' 
lord  mayor*s  right  hand,  as  an  assistant  to  him  and  the  bench  ; 
and  among  his  ottier  functions,  he  is  the  orator  of  the  corpo* 
ration  on  all  public  occasions.  The  shenffs  have  a  double  h 
function,  ministerial  and  judicial :  by  the  first  they  execute  all  | 
processes  and  precepts  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  make  returns 
of  the  same ;  and  by  the  second  they  hold  several  courts  of  a 
distinct  nature.  The  council  of  twenty-four,  with  tlie  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  compose  an  upper  houie.  The  common  I 
council  represents  the  whole  body  of  citizens;  and  it  is  the 
duly  of  its  members,  when  duly  summoned,  to  attend  the  lordJ 
mayor  and  aldermen,  in  order  to  advise  and  consult  on  the] 
affairs  of  the  city. 

From  the  census  of  181 1,  the  population  of  York  is  found  to 
be  19,016.     In  the  year   1801   it  amounted  to  only   16,846.^ 
Tilts  exhibits  an  increase  of  2,170  during  the  last  ten  years  ; 
circumstance  which  shews  that  the  city  is  now  very  far  from 
being  in  a  declining  state. 

Biography  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  nccompaniment  to  fl 
local  history ;  but  to  narrate  the  lives  of  all  the  eminent  men 
that  so  ancient  and  celebrated  a  city  as  York  has  produced, 
would  be  far  too  copious  a  subject  for  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  work ;  we  shall  tlierefore  compress  this  article  w  ithin  as 

narrow 


•  Tlien'  are  also   two  kaoied  counsellors,   who  are  cHlled  the  city 
eouiMcl,  sad  by  virtue  of  tbeir  olEc€  are  jaitices  of  tlie  peace  and  of 

quorum. 
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^trow  a  con)pdS8  as  possible,  and  confine  durfielves  to  a  few  df 
^'^e  meet  remarkable  particularsi  Waving  tlie  subject  of  Coo- 
^•%«ntine  the  Great,  whose  birth  at  Vork  is  at  lea^^-t  extTemely 
S^Toblematica],  w^  shall  begin  with  a  short  sketch  of  a  person 
"^^■ho  is  not  less  au  honour  to  the  city* 

FtJicccrs  \l&inU8  was  a  nati?e  of  York.  He  imbibed  the 
idiments  of  kaming  under  the  venerable  Bede,  and  com- 
ileted  his  education  under  Archbishop  Egbert,  who  appointt?d 
%im  to  superintend  his  celebrated  library.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled abroad  ;  and  his  extraordinary  genius  and  erudition  soon 
I  mtade  him  known  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who  reigned 
I  cvar  France  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
^^  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  patronage  of  letters  as  by 
^^  his  victories  and  conquests,  Alcuin  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
^B  the  emperor,  where  he,  in  conjunction  with  other  learned  men, 
^H  formed  a  sort  of  academy  in  tlie  imperial  palace.  Of  all  the 
^H  litemti  whom  the  munificence  of  Charlemagne  drew  to  his 
^H  court,  Alcuin  was  the  most  highly  distinguiUied.  His  acade- 
^H  •  loical  institutions  are  generally  regarded  as  the  foundations  of 
^^  the  tmiversity  of  Paris ;  and  that  celebrated  capital  of  France 
appears  to  owe  the  origin  of  its  literary  fame  to  a  native  of 
York*  The  emperor  patronised  him  with  a  liberalit}'  becoming 
the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world :  he  conferred  ob  him  a 
variety  of  honours  and  emoluments ;  and  among  others  he  gave 
him  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  wherei  in  the  year 
80f,  he  closed  the  scene  of  his  mortal  existence* 

Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  the  valiant 
Earl  Si  ward,  was  born  at  York,  and  was  in  the  cradle  when 
liis  father  died  in  thut  city.  His  name  is  rendered  famous  in 
English  history  by  his  memorable  defence  of  York  against  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  to  whose  policy  he  at  last  fell  a  sacritice* 

Sir  Thomas  Heabert,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  the  son 
o<  Christopher  Herbert,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Herbert, 
oiercliant,  and  alderman  of  York.  He  was  born  in  this  city  i 
lad  after  foiithmg  hts  itudJes  at  Oxford,  he  was  i^t  to  travelt 
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in  the  year  16^^  by  the  Earl  of  Fembroke,  hts  kinsmaB,  who 
^ve  him  a  sufficient  allowance  for  his  expences,  and  designed 
to  procure  his  advancement.  Af\er  spending  some  years  iti 
travelling  through  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  waited  on  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Petnbrol^, 
who  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day  at  Ba5*nafrd'i0 
Castle,  in  London*  Bat  the  earl  dying  suddenly  that  very 
night,  all  his  expectations  of  preferment,  through  his  Interest, 
were  fratirated,  and  he  left  England  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
vi«it  foreral  parts  of  Europe»  On  finishing  his  travels  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  his  native  countr}',  where  he  dispelled  ihe 
ttcdium  vHae  by  literary  pursuits. 

Id  the  lime  of  the  rebellion  he  adhered  to  the  parliamenl, 
and  became  one  of  the  commi^stoners  who  resided  in  the  army 
with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He  continued  in  this  station  till,  m 
the  treaty  of  Holdenby,  in  1616,  he  was  put  upon  the  king  as 
one  of  his  menial  servants,  among  others,  in  the  room  of 
several  of  his  crwn,  whom  Ids  siajesty  was  forced  to  part  with  to 
oblige  the  ccmira!£»;iotiers  of  the  pariiament.  In  this  atliiation  ha 
become  a  convert  to  the  royal  cause,  and  continued  with  the 
king  till  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block. 

In  conKideracion  of  \m  faitliful  services  to  his  father,  during 
the  kst  t\^'0  years  of  his  IHe,  Charles  tlie  Second,  immediately 
after  his  rest^iraitidn,  created  him  a  baronet,  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  of  Tintcrn,  hi  Monmouthshire,  where  be 
[possessed  an  estate. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert  died  at  York,  iti  the  year  1681,  the 
seventy-sixth  y^ar  of  his  a^,  and  was  interred  in  the  ehurdi 
pf  St.  Crux,  in  Foss-gate.  He  was  during  his  whole  life  -a 
frtmt  observer  of  men  and  things ;  and  he  wrote  a  rdlition  of 
his  travels  in  AlVica  and  Asia,  especially  in  the  Persian  domi- 
nions, and  in  several  parts  of  India  and  the  orienttd  islands.  • 
lie  also  left  behind  liim  at  hts  death,  an  historical  account  «f 

the 

*^ef6tfrth«iiitionor  these  Travels  Wat  pnblUlted  at  Loudoii,  A.  D« 
1677,  foL  with  plates.    Il  is  now  a  very  scarce  book. 


( 
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hit  two  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  which  hq 
vntided  ''  Threnodia  Carolina." 

Chkistopher  Caktwrioht,  a  natire  of  York,  and  edu- 
cated at  Canhridge,  was  a  learned  divine,  not  6nly  thoroughly 
-wlulled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  also 
well  versed  in  Rabinical  learning,  for  which  he  is  honour- 
aUy  mentioned  by  Vorstius,  in  his  Bibliotheca :  his  annotations 
on  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  are  generally  approved  by 
men  of  erudition. 

Makmaduke  Fotberoill,  was  bom  at  York,  A.  D.  1652, 
in  the  great  house,  anciently  called  Percy's  Inn,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland.  His  father  was  an 
-opulent  citisen,  having  acquired  a  good  fortune  by  trade. 
Manaadiike,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Before  the  revo- 
lution he  was  possessed  of  the  living  of  Skipwidi,  in  this  county, 
which  he  then  quitted,  as  well  as  his  pretensions  to  the  rectory 
of  Lancaster,  of  which  he  had  a  promise  for  the  next  presen- 
tation. After  that  time  he  never  took  any  oath  of  allegiance, 
bat  Inred  on  the  income  of  his  estate  in  a  very  contented  and 
cheerfid  manner.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  he  often  visited  the  university,  always  travelling 
on  foot,  and  performed  all  the  exercises  and  gave  the  usual 
treat  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  not  complying  with  the  government  oaths,  he  never  as- 
sumed tile  title.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  in  ccdeMastical  antiquities  no  man  had  a  more  extensive 
knowledge.  Drake  gives  the  following  ^inscription  of  his  per- 
son :  ^  In  stature  he  was  of  a  middle  size,  somewhat  corpulent, 
but  of  so  robust  a  constitution  that  no  cold  could  effect,  having 
osed  himself  so  much  to  harden  it,  that  in  the  depth  of  winter  he 
has  frequently  jumped  out  of  bed  and  rolled  in  the  snow,  with- 
out duiger.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  majestic,  his  hair 
white  as  wool;  with  a  clear  sanguine  complexion  and  manlike 
features,   he  had  altogetlier  the  air  of  a  primitive  father.'* 

R  3  Though 
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Though  he  had  no  church,  he  read  the  common  prayer  < 
|o  hif  own  family;  and  his  life  was  a  continual  sermon  to  all*^ 
who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his  conversatiun.  His  death  was 
suitable  to  such  a  H*e ;  remarkably  easy,  resigned,  and  cheerful, 
and  supported  by  a  iinn  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality*  H€ 
died  in  the  year  17S],  at  tlie  ac^e  of  seventy-nine ;  and  hisl 
library,  given  by  his  widow,  rnake^  a  valuol^Ic  addition  to  tliai 
of  the  cathedral  ^ 


AINSry  OF  YORK, 


BiSHOPTHORPE.-— The  Alas(y  gf  York  contains  but 
f*laces  that  merit  [Hirticular  notice,  Bishnpthorpe,  anciently 
St.  Andre w's-tUorpe,  idias  Thorpe  super  Usam,  or  Thorpe  upon 
Ouse,  although  only  a  small  village,  becomes  of  some  note 
from  containing  the  palace  of  the  archbisliops  of  York,  This 
manor  of  Thorpe  St.  Andrew's  was  purchased  of  divers  foeffbmj 
by  Archbigihop  Walter  de  Grey,  who  granted  it,  and  the  man^ 
sion-housea  thereto  appertaining,  to  the  chapter  of  York,  on 
condition  that  they  should  grant  it  to  his  successors,  for  th^ 
iuinual  rent  of  twenty  marks.  Out  of  this  sum,  tlie  treasurer' 
of  tlie  cathedral,  into  whose  hauda  it  was  paid,  was  enjoined  to 
pay  six  pounds  yearly  tor  tlic  maintenance  of  a  chaplain,  pre- 
sentable by  tlie  dean  and  chapter,  who  was  to  celebrate  mas% 
in  his  chapel  at  Tlvorpe  lor  the  soals  of  John,  late  King 
England,  of  Archbi&hop  Walter  de  Grey,  and  of  all  the  faith- 
ful, deceased* 

The  paface  of  Bishppthorpe  wa«  built  by  the  ^aid  W^ter  df^ 

Grey; 

•  T\m  life  of  tliaf  lingular  man,  Rohert  Flower^  knAwn  by  the  name  i 
Sir  Robert  of  KtiiLre»bi>roiigl]«  if  referred  to  Uie  de^criptiou  of  that  pljicci^ 
ivlitcli  WHS  tlie  clik't  tUeatit  of  hh  life^  altbongli  he  was  a  native  of  Vork. 

It  may  not  be  iim^  to  mention,  that  in  Maiv,  i0i)6,  Jubu  Lrpton,  EsqJ| 
of  \ork,  rode  for  i  considerable   wnger^  six  successive  days,  bctn 
%'ork  and  London,  aad  completed  bia  iotuneys  trery  diiy  before  it  m^ 
dark*    prak»*«  £bor.  p,  37r* 
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Grty;  and  the  ciiapel  i^  still   seen  where  hid   chantry   was 
faatided.     But  the  house  ha^  Imd  several  reparations  by  the 
•occ4?edmg  archbibhops.     The  gartlcjos  contiguous  to  the  palace 
were  laid  out  nlmost    wholJy  at   the   expenoe   of  Archtshop 
♦Sharpe ;  and  Uie  Jiouse  received  grpat  alterations  from  Archbi- 
ihop  Dawcii.     Archbisliop  Gilbert  altered  the  windows  in  the 
lirge  diatng-raoin,  kid  the  floor  in  the  hull  u  Itli  lioche  Abbey 
itone  and  black  roarbl(|y  repaired  the  staircase  in  tlie  halJ,  and 
omorrtented  the  walls  and  ceiling.     He  also  embellished  the  old 
<lraiwing-room  tihovc  staij^,  which  has  since  been  used  for  the 
libmry.     But  Archbishap  Drunnnond  luade  the  most  consider* 
able  injprovemenU ;  he  built  the  jitables,   coadi -houses.  Sec.  in 
1753;  and  in  the  autumn  of  tJie  same  year  were  laid  the  foun- 
iJationa  of  the  gateway  and  porter' s-lodge,  which  were  tinished 
in  September,  1765.     In  the  following  year,  1766,  the  addition 
io  Ihe  palace  was  begun,  consisting  of  a  servants^-hall,  butler^tf 
pftDtry^  hirge  drawing-room,  vestibule,  and  audience*room :  tlie 
drawing-room  and  vostibule  are  finished  with  great  taste,  in  the 
CiothjCi  or  rather  Anglo-Nomiannic  style  of  arcliitecture*  Those 
rooms  with  the  elegHiit  front  and  portico  were  lini^rhed  In  1769^ 
ttnder  the  direction  of  that  celebrated  arclutect,  Mr,  Thomas 
Atkin«>on,  of  York,      In   the  drawing-room  is  a  well-finished 
chtmney-piece  oi*  statuary  and   Sienna  marble.     In    the   beat 
dining-room  is  abo  a  grand  Doric  ^columned  chimney-piece,  of 
veined  marble,  whtch  was  lixed  there  at  the  same  lime ;  and 
many  alterations  were  made  In  the  lodging-rooms.  The  kitchen* 
garden,  pleasure-grounds,  &c,  were  completed  in  1767*     Arch- 
bishop Drummond  also  eiubelHsh^d  the  chapel,  by  adding  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  the  work  of  Mr.  Pecket,  of  York,     But 
it  wa&  not  the  palace  alone  that  displayed  tltis  prelate's  tnimifi- 
ceoce  I  he  aUo  took  down  and  rebuilt  the  parish  church  in  an 
elegant  manner,  in  the  year  1766,  and  adorned  it  with  a  cudous 
window,  which  n^as  brought  from  the  Castle  of  Cawood.  ♦ 

JX  4  Kun- 

*  Most  of  \h€  stone  iifeU  in  building  tht  gateway  and  front  of  tli^ 
palace  wa^  brouj^bt  from  Cawood  Castle. 
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Ncjlf-AppLBTOx  took  iti  name  from  a  priory  of  Kuns  founded 
here  by  AdeliKa  de  St.  Quintin.  In  the  conventual  church  wa« 
a  chantry,  of  which  the  convent  had  the  patronage*  Thomnftf 
Li»rd  Fairfax,  whose  anceetors  had  a  grant  of  the  site  And 
cstiites  of  this  nujinery,  built  here  a  handsome  house,  wliich 
was  afterwards  purchased  from  that  family  by  Mr.  Milner,  a 
merchant  of  Leeds,  whose  grandson,  Sir  William  Mordaunt 
Bfihier,  has  it  now  in  possession* 

Bolton  Percy  anciently  contiiined  in  its  township  eight 
caru<^tes  of  lanil,  held  by  Robert  de  Percy  of  the  heirs  of 
Hemy  de  Percy,  B«-on  of  Topdiffe,  who  held  it  of  the  king^ 
in  capite,  at  the  rent  of  four  shillings  per  annum.  King  Ed* 
ward  the  First  granted  license  to  Robert  de  Percy  to  embattle 
his  mansion-house  at  Bolton.  In  the  Doomsday  Book  the  land^ 
of  VVflliam  de  Percy  are  said  lo  lie  in  lire  wapentake  of  the 
Ainsty :  it  is  also  noticed,  that  he  had  a  wood  at  Bolton^  a  mtte 
long  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  was  the  wood  of  whirli 
a  greut  part  was  given  by  Robert  de  Percy  to  the  building  of 
tbe  caihetlral  of  York,  The  manor  aften^ards  descended  to 
the  Lords  of  Beatnnont,  who  had  here  a  manor-house,  the  site 
of  which  is  still  apparent.  The  parish  church  of  Bolton  Percy 
is  one  of  the  neatest  in  this  part  of  the  country :  it  was  btitit 
by  Thomas  I'arkcr,  who  died  rector  of  it  in  H23;  but  it  wi^^ 
not  consecrated  till  the  following  year.  ^^1^ 

After  briefly  noticing  the  places  most  worthy  of  remark  fH 
tbe  Ainsty,  we  shall  proceed  to  thojte  of  the  North  Hidings 
tiegrnning  with  the  Vale  of  York.  We  shall  then  describe  those 
which  are  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
afVervrai'ds  making  a  circuit  through  Cleveland,  the  Eastern 
Moors,  and  the  sea-coast. 

In  proceeding  northward  from  York  towards  Malton,  the  first 
pTace  that  attracts  attcntimi  is  Shekjff  Hutton,  a  pretty 
large,  but  irregularly  built  village,  in  the  wapentake  of  Btil- 
mer,  about  ten  miles  from  York,  and  containing  about  six 
buBdred  tnhubitants.    It  i^  situated  on  an   eminence  at  the 

southern 
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MowBrdian   Hills,   and   heftr  the 

Idge  of  the  low  ond   level    tract   which    was  formerly   co- 

*trrf  by  the  forest  of  Goitres.     The  church  is  a  large  struc* 

twe,  ik*c!icAtcd   to   St,  Helen  ;    but   Sheriff-Mutton   is  chiefly 

nmuirkable  for  its  ORClle»  which  vtands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 

Ihe  rilla^.     It  is  a  venerable  ruin,  consisting  of  f^vtn  Matdy 

toversy  ill  one  of  which  ure  two  spacious  looms,  almost  entire, 

t^pedally  the  uppermoul,  iti  whicli  may  be  seen  tlie  remfims  of 

1  painting,  but  too  much  defacod  to  exhibit  any  distinguinhahle 

Mspresentatiom     This  castle  was  built  in  tlie  roign  of  King 

Ste^fhea,  by  Bertrand  de  Bulmer:*    it  afterwards  came   into 

(be  poiicssion  tif  Geofl'rey  de  Kevil,  who  fnarrtetl  tlie  hclreit 

9£  the  fiamly  of  Bulmer*     Kalph  de  Nevrl,   the  Am  Eur^  of 

Nonhmmberland,  repaired  the  injuries  which  it  had  sustained 

by  time  and  by  violence ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1389,  leA  it,  to« 

^eilitT  witli  other  large   estates,  to  Sir  llalpli  Nevil,  his  son 

,  and  heir.     This  Sir  Ralph,  at  his  decease,  bequeathed  it  to  his 

B,  Ralph,  who  during  his  own  life  gave  it,  logethe?  with 

thi  oiflDer  and  other  estates,    to   his  son,     Hi  chard  Nevit» 

CTMted   Earl  of  Salisbury*     This  nableinnn   adherhig  to  the 

party  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Vork^  in  the  civil  wars  between  the 

maJ  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 

buttle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460,  and  soon  a(tcr  belieaded  at  Pon*- 

^fefhurt.     His  estates  being  confiscated  to  the  crown,  Henry  the 

Sixth  appointed  Sir  John  Ncvil,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  con« 

«able  of  the  Castle  of  Sheriff- Hut  ton.     In  thia  office  he  was 

succeeded  by  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick,    Richard  Nevil, 

who  bvmg  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  on  the  fourteenth  of 

A|rril,  HTT,  bis  lands  were  seized  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  and 

^Ihis  castle  and  manor  were  given  to  Richard,  l>uke  of  Glou- 

r,  the  king%  brother.     Afler  this  prince  had  usurped  t!te 

throne  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  Castle  of  Shertff- 

Htitton  became  the  prison  of  the  young  Karl  of  Warwick^  son 

vS  tlie  Duke  of  Clarence :  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the 

Fourth, 
«  Caind«?n*«  Brit.  fsL  755.    Oibstw'iedit 
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Fourth,  was  also  confined  here  by  Richarct  *  After  Henrr  the 
the  Seventh  ascended  the  thrune,  these  two  royal  prisioneri 
were  brought  from  Sherifi-Huttoii  to  London.  The  unfoftu* 
nate  Warwick,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  »aA 
itn prisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  af^en^iirds  put  to  death.  Tht 
Princess  Etizaheth  was  reserved  for  a  more  favourable  de 
Henry  the  Seventh,  in  order  to  strengthen  fiis  title  ajid 
the  two  rival  houses,  made  her  his  queen.  This  manor  aod 
castle  are  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

About  four  milt-S  farther,  towards  the  north-ea^r,  is  CASTi 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carli«le.  This 
cent  mansion  was  built  from  a  design  of  Sir  John  Va 
in  the  same  style  as  Blenheim  House,  in  OxfordjJiirc^  hy  thd 
Right  Hon*  Ch^u^les  Howardi  Earl  of  Carlisle,  on  the  tile 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Hinderskelf,  which  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire.  Cattle  Howard  has  a  longer  line  of  front 
than  Blenheim  House,  and  it5  exterior  is  extremely  magfiificeiit : 
the  state  apartments  are  particularly  di^^tinguished  for  grandeur 
of  appearance ;  but  it  is  reraarkc^d,  that  the  ceiltnga  cf  the 
rooms  in  general  exceed  the  usual  proportion  in  height.  The 
princely  collection  of  paintings,  statues,  busts,  See*  with  whicb 
thii^  mansion  is  enriched,  afford  a  high  gratiHcatton  to  the  ad* 
mirers  of  the  fine  arts,  whilst  the  liberality  of  the  noble  pro* 
prietor,  ia  admitting  the  public  to  view  this  elegant  repository, 
entitle?  him  to  grateful  applause. 

'ITiC  hall  is  thirty-five  feet  square,  and  sixty  feet  high,  ter- 
minating at  the  top  in  a  spacious  dome,  100  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  cohunns  of  the  Corinthian  and  composite  order. 
The  walk  are  painted  hy  Peligrini  with  the  history  of  Pha.*ton, 
and  the  room  is  ornamented  with  several  antique  statues  and 
busts:  the  statues  are  those  of  Augustus,  Marcus  Aureliua, 
Sabiaa,  remarkable  for  the  tineDess  of  tl)e  attitude  and  dra- 
pery, Julia  Mammea,  the  consort  of  Septimius  Severus,  Bac- 
chuSf  Ceres,  Dlodumeiiu5,  successor  to  Caraccahit  the  drapery 

excellent, 
•  Knpi«,  I.  p.  650. 
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excellent.  The  busts  are,  Paris,  Adrian,  Lucius  Vems,  Vitel« 
/iusy  a  Bacchanal,  Epaphroditus,  and  Marcus  Antomnus. 

The  saloon  is  thirty-four  feet  by  twenty^four :  the  ceiling  is 
ornamented  with  a  representation  of  Aurora.  The  statues  and 
busts  are  Jupiter  Serapis,  Pallas,  Cupid,  Commodus,  DomitiaQ« 
Enobarbus,  father  of  Nero,  Didius  Julianus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  lions,  buffaloes,  &c 

The  dining-room  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty  one.  Th0 
chimney-piece  is  supported  by  fluted  colunms  of  Sienna  marble: 
its  cornice  is  of  Sienna  and  white  marble,  with  groups  in  the 
middle,  of  polished  white;  and  upon  it  are  three  bronaes, 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  Laocoon.  There  are  also  two  slabs 
of  Sicilian  jasper,  and  a  valuable  urn  of  fine  green  porphyry, 
vith  two  busts,  one  of  IVlarcus  Aurelius,  the  other  of  a  Bac- 
chanal. 

The  saloon  above  stairs,  thirty-^three  feet  by  twenty-six,  has 
lour  beautiful  tables ;  two  of  them  of  grey  granite,  Uie  two 
others  antique  yellow,  with  busts  and  paintings.  The  walls  are 
painted  by  Peligrini.  Upon  the  ceiling  are  Venus  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  a  representation  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the 
story  of  Troy,  viz.  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  Achilles  in  disguise  in  the  midst  of  the  daughters  of 
Laomedes,  Ajax  and  Ulysses. contending  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  the  Conflagration  of  Troy,  and  Eneas  carrying  An* 
chises  on  his  shoulders  from  the  flames. 

The  drawing-room,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-three,  is 
adorned  with  rich  tapeBtry,  from  the  designs  of  Rubens,  and 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  green  porphyry,  upon  one  of  which  is  a 
black  head,  and  on  the  other  «a  sylvan  deity.  Here  are  also 
several  fine  bronzes,  and  a  bust,  esteemed  the  finest  ever 
brought  into  England,  which  was  found  at  Rome,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  he  visited  thai 
city  with  Lord  Morpeth. 

The  blue  drawing-room  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty:  the 

pavement 
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|j«vemcnt  is  moeak.     Here  are  turo  tables  of  verd  antique^  ajid 
a  number  of  buUs  and  paintings.  ,{ 

The  8r«te,  or  gold  bed-room,  twenty-eight  feel  by  tvrenlv- 
four,  is  liung  with  fine  Brussels  tapestry,  after  the  designs  of 
Teniers.  The  chimney -piece  is  extremely  elegant,  being  «np- 
ported  by  Corinthian  columns;  the  shafts  of  Sienna  marble; 
the  ctpitds^  bases,  and  cornice  of  ivhite,  viiih  pigeons  of  white 
marble,  polished  In  the  corner  of  the  frieze*  Upon  it  is  a  bust 
of  Jupltor  SerRpts.  In  the  ornaments  above  is  the  Doge  of 
Vc'iijce,  performing  Uio  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea,  by 
Cunalctti. 

The  green  damask-rot)m,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-two, 
has  a  chinmey-piece  of  beautiful  white  marble.  This  room  is 
embellished  with  two  verd  antique  pillars,  and  other  elegant 
ornaments. 

The  yellow  bed-room^  twenty-seven  ffeet  by  twenty-three,  i§ 
hutig  with  rich  tapestry,  representing  Venus  blindfolded  by 
Cupid.     The  pictures  are  fine. 

The  silver  bed -room  has  a  beautiful  chimney-piece,  adorned 
with  busts,  and  a  variety  of  curious  cmbelhshments. 

The  blue  room,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen,  contains  two  ete« 

gant  tables;    one  a  valuable  piece  of  green  antique  oriental 

marble,  the  other  of  alabaster  ;  with  a  number  of  Hne  poinliDgs, 

The  break  fast-room,  tweanty-eigbt  feet  by  twenty-one,  is  enk- 

helllshed  with  elegant  tables,  bronzes,  and  pictures. 

The  museum,  twenty-four  feet  square  ;  and  the  antique  gal- 
lery, one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  contains  a  vast 
assemblage  of  curioiities,  as  ums,  which  have  contaioed  the 
ashes  of  ancient  heroes,  pieces  of  mosaic  work,  and  the  busts  of 
Cff^sar,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  Cato,  Oeta,  Virgil,  tIomer» 
Hercules,  &c«  In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  muteutt  m  a 
cylindrical  altar,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  w-hich  onoc 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  On  the  top  of  this  altar  is 
placed  a  tablet,  bearing  this  inscription:* — 

*  Tlic  writer  of  this  vohime  copied  the  ioscriplion  on  Hie  spot|  io  July,  18lO» 
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**  Pmi  1101  tbit  andnt  altar  with  disdM ; 
Twis  once  in  Ddphi't  sacred  temple  rear^di 
From  tbit  tbe  PytluaD  pooi'd  ber  mystic  strain, 
Wbik  Graece  its  fate  in  anxious  silence  heard. 

Wbat  cblc^  -what  bero  of  tbe  Acbaian  race, 
Mij^t  not  to  tlus  have  bowed  witb  holy  awe, 
Have  clang  in  pious  reverence  round  its  liase, 
And  fVom  tbe  voice  inspired,  receivM  tttc  law  f 

A  British  diief,  a&  fam*d  in  aims  as  Uiose, 
Has  borne  this  reKc  o'er  the  Italian  waves. 
In  warKtiU  friend  to  science,  this  bestows. 
And  Nelson  gives  it  to  the  land  he  saves." 

Tbt  raporb  p&hxthigs  whidi  sdom  this  princely  rmifiston  excite 
tbe  •dnlration  of  every  lover  of  the  arts ;  we  «hali  l^ere(bi« 
endetvont  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  calalo^e  of  this  epleft- 
did  collection. 

N^  1.   The  finding  of  Moses. Don  Diego  VcUuqttes. 

If  tifis  pictnre  had  not  been  presented  by  the  court  of  Spam 
to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  as  «  work  of  that  master,  it  might  have 
been  doubled  whether  it  were  not  painted  by  some  other  of 
those  great  Spanish  artists,  with  whose  works  those  who  have 
not  visited  Spain  are  but  little  acquainted.  This  picture,  by 
wbaHever  hand,  is  a  great  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art, 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  ^e  Palais 
Royal,  at  l^aris. 

Ko.  d.  A  portrait  of  Snyders,  the  famous  painter  of  ani- 
mals.   Vandi/cL 

'fhiswas  painted  in  the i>est  days  of  Vandydc,  either  before  he 
*eame%b  Bngland  and  milde  •portrait-patnting  his  profession,  or 
befbre,  like  most  other  portrait-painters,  he  undertook  more 
than  he  could  finish  with  spirit  or  care.  The  «ober  dignity  of 
-the  attitude,  the  exact  imitation  of  nature  in  the  head  and 
'hitnda,  the  hukistrious  finishing  Of  every  part,  and  the  exqubite 
colouring,  show  how  much  he  had  benefHted  by  the  works  df 
''Ekiui,  the  iortrttction  of^Robeiis,  and  his  tftudy^f  simple  nature. 

No.  8. 
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No.  S*  Herodias,  with  the  head  of  John  the  Bskpiitat' •Rut 
*rhj«  18  a  melancholy  subject,  finely  ti'eated.  The  ferocious 
beauty  of  Herodias  is  well  contrasted  with  (he  softer  traits  of 
her  daughter ;  and  the  splendid  colouring  and  wondeHul  effect 
of  the  who1e»  compensate  the  horror  of  fhe  sc€iie  which  it 
exhibits. 

No.  4.     The  Circumctiion.  -  *  -  •  * ♦  * .  Gkv,  de  Befiinf, 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  great  instructor  of  Titian  and 
Giorgioni.  The  subject  is  admirably  treated;  the  heads  re* 
markably  fine,  and  the  draperies  elegantly  coloured  and 
finished. 

No.  5.     The  intombing  of  Christ    Lu^iav.  Camcci. 

This  picture  displays  an  union  of  grandeur  and  simplicity ;  and 
in  the  drawing  and  composition  is  equal  to  most  of  the  works 
of  Annibal :  it  was  held  in  particular  estimation  la  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Nos.  6  and  ?<.     Two  landscapes.  ••...•-•••  Annihal  Caracci^ 
Large  size,  the  scenes  well  chosen^  the  execution  admirable. 
No»  8,     Portnuts  of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara,  *•*•••  Tintoretto* 

No,  9»     Portrait.   <•• ..*.... Oa^  Bassano* 

No.  10.    Portrait  of  ^ ,  brother  to  the  Queen  of  Cyprui. 

Titianm 
Fbely  composed,  and  in  Titian's  be^t  manner.     The  ahadtti 
are,  by  lirae,  become  somewhiit  dark. 

No.  11.     Portrait  of  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Vandych* 

No*  12^     Portrait  of  the  Elector  Palatine.   Dkte^ 

No#  15.  Abraham  going  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.  Rembrandi, 
Nos.  14  and  15.     Old  copies  of  the  two  rival  pictures  of 
Guido  and  Doniinichino,  at  Rome.^-Good  copies,  and  very 
valuable,  as  the  originals  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 

No-  16.     Mars  and  Venus. •  •    ••..-..  •Julio  Romano. 

A  small,  but  fine  and  valuable  picture,  purchased  from  the 
Cornaro  Palace  at  Venice, 

No.  17*     Adoration  of  Chrisit  by  the  Wise  Men.  -'Maheuse* 

Thia 
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This  picture  m  a  mast  wonderful  production  of  the  art.  Though 

jMinted  aIiii€Mt  300  years  ago^  it  appears,  from  the  freshness  of 

iti  coiourt,  to  have  been  finished  within  the  last  century. 

Cvtryrpart  is  toadied  with  laborious  minuteness ;  and  the  dra* 

perie^y  (ffDaBienta»  of  jewellery^  &c.  are  sufficient  for  the  em- 

pbjrment  of  years. 

No.  18.  A  collection  of  portraits  of  the  principal  characters 
tint  composed  the  courts  of  Francis  the  Second,  Charles  the 
Niotli,  and  Henry  the  Thhd,  kings  of  France. Jennet. 

No.  19^    The  family  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  France. 

DHto. 

No.  20.     Charles  the  First,  King  of  England,  and  his  son, 
the  Dttke  of  Gloucester.   •  • • Stone. 

No.  21.     A  mastiff  dog,  with  cats. • Titian, 

This  picture  was  obtained  from  the  Comaro  Palace  at  Venice, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  art. 

Not.  22  aikl  23.    Two  landscapes.    •  •  • ZuccarelU. 

The  smallest  siae  in  the  collection,  but  finely  executed. 

Nob.  24  and  25.    The  insides  of  temples. Panini. 

Nos.  26  and  9,1.    Two  large-sized  pictures  of  shoep,  and 
other  cattle.     Rosa  di  Tivola. 

No.  28.     The  Warren  Hill,  at  Newmarket. Wooton, 

Curious,  as  marking  the  change  of  costume,  &c. 

No.  29.  The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.    Wheatley. 

This  picture  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  the  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits. 

No.  30.     Portrait  of  Cardinal  Howard,  said  to  be  a  present 
from  Cardinal  Ottoboni  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Carlo  Maratti. 

No.  SL     A  portrait  of  great  effect,  and  by  a  master  whose 
works  are  scarce.   Dominico  Fetti. 

No.  32.    Penelope  and  Ulysses. Primaticcio. 

No.  33.     A  young  Duke  of  Parma  and  his  Dwarf.    Corregio. 
Purchased  in  Italy,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

No.  34.     Venus,  with  Adonis  dead. Cavalieri  Libori. 

No,  35. P . . . . .  Vanderoelde. 

No.  36. 
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No-  S6.      ...p. ••••••••  Tangotft* 

No.  37.     Portrait  of  Oniai.  •  •  • Sir  Jmh.  jReynoidi. 

The  artist  seems  to  have  taken  extraordiiiary  pains  witli  this 
piece :  tlie  masterly  management  of  tlie  drapery,  which  is  of 
one  Lioiform  colour ;  llie  dignidcd  simplicity  of  the  ligure,  nnd 
the  beautiful  landscape  introduccdf  render  this  painting  eqiiaj 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

No.  56,    St-  Jolin  the  Evangelist.  • .  •  * Sahaior  Rom^  ' 

No.  39. '  Portrait  of  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  wheti  young, 

in  the  robes  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  ♦  *  Sir  X  Rtynotdsm 

No,  40.     Portrait  of  Frederic,   Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  a  boy. 

These  two  portraits  arc  well  designed   and  executed;    llit 

attitudes  are  easy  and  elegant. 

No.  41.     Portrait  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Arundel,   •  •  Ruhenu  \ 

Excellent  for  its  drawing,  colouring,  and  effect. 

No.  42.     Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  two  eta^es^  | 

beanng  one  as  earl  marplud,  tlie  other  m  lord  high  Kteirard,  at  ^ 

tJie  trial  of  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  •  ♦ HMehm  \ 

Not.  43  and  44.     Portraits  of  Lord  Willinm  Howard  and  hia  \ 

wife,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lortl  Dacre,  Ct/rttm  Jfinsenr* 
No.  45*     Portrait  of  that  eminent  nobleman,  Thomas,  Duke 

of  Norfolk    (father  of  Lord   William    Howard)    beheaded   by 

Queen  Elizabeth  for  forming  the  design  of  cffpoubiug  Mary,  the 

celebrated  Queen  of  Scots- 
No.  46,     Portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  •..•♦••...  Holbein, 

No,  47,     Portrait  of  Queen  Mary. Sir  Anth,  More* 

No-  48.     The  present  Ladj  Cawdor,  wf len  a  child**  *  •  •  ^  •  * . 

SirJo^h,  RtynMs*  ! 
This  IS  an  elegant  portrait,  ond  is  said  to  be  an  cxcelicm  like-  j 

ne*8- 
'  No,  49.  '  Portrait  of  ihe  present  CoimteM  of  Cfirltjdc,   JMiio. 

The  figure  is  elegant,  and  the  likeness  is  said  to  be  .striking* 
No.  50.    Portrait  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  robes  of 

the  Garter- •*...... ♦Hmfcon. 

One  of  the  best  perforraances  of  that  maftor. 

No.  51. 
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No.  51*     Portrait  of  Fredericp  Earl  of  Carliale,  in  the  robes 

the  Garter, • Hoppner* 

No,  52*     A  half-length  Bgure  of  an  old  man.    •  *  Rembrandt, 

No,  53.     A  favourite  horse.    Stuhhs* 

QthiDg  can  excel  the  figures  both  of  the  horse  and  the  groom* 

Noft.  54  and  55,    Two  small  pictures*   P.  Laura, 

Nos-  56  and  57*     Two  landscapes* • MarUm, 

ete  are  excellent  pieces,  and  do  honour  to  that  master. 
No*  5d»     A  view  of  St.  Jameses  Park,  about  the  time  of 
rilliam  the  Third,  or  Queen  Anne* 
The  dresses  and  characters  render  this  picture  interesting: 
^-le  painters  name  is  unknown  ;  but  it  bears  the  marks  of  th» 
^utch  school. 

No.  5a    James,  Duke  of  York.     Sr  P.  Lelp 

No.  &},    Josselin,   Earl  of  Northumberland.  ***••••.  Ditto, 
No.  61.     Duchess  of  Richmond^ •*•••••  DUto* 

These  three  last  are  excellent, 

Now  61L     Pope  Julius  the  Second,  writing.    Titian* 

No.  63.     Diogenes  and  Alexander*    » •  Sahaior  Rosa* 

Now  64-     A  large  view  of  Venice.  • CanaUttu 

One  of  the  best  works  of  that  master. 
No.  BS*     Portrait  of  Descartes.     -  -  •  •  • •  • .  -Rigaud, 

The  figure  is  extremely  graceftalp  and  full  of  dignity. 
No.  66.  Herodias  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Franks, 

A  good  picture  of  that  master. 

No.  67.     Half-length  of  Lucretia. •••,..,.•..  Guide* 

Noa.  68,  69,  and  70.     Ruins. P.Fanim* 

Well  painted*  and  with  great  care. 

Nofc  71.  72,  7S,  74^  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  61,  and  82. 
Pieces  of •••CanaU&i* 

Most  of  them  very  good  ;  No.  82  the  best. 

Noa.  8S,  84, 85, 8^,  87,  and  88.   Pictures  of  a  large  iiEe.  Ditic 
II  these  are  excellent. 
Noo.  89and9a     Views.   •••• •••     Grjffier* 

Very  lively  cabinet  pictures. 

Vol.  XVI.  S  No.  91 
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N^s,  91  and  92.    Battle  pieces*  ••••<••••••-«•  Burgmhm* 

Spirited^  and  well  cx^loured. 

No.  93.     A  horse  fair. P.  IVouvermans. 

No,  9^*     A  farrier's  shop.    *  Dittos 

No.  95.     A  small  landscape.  *  *  • * •  •  •  JBrmgeL 

No.  96.  In&ide  of  a  poultry  shop.  A  large^stzed  and  well 
€:x0GUted  picture  ;  name  of  the  painter  unknown. 

No«  97*  Half-lengUi  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  tmpri* 
soned  in  the  Tower,  arrayed  in  his  robee  of  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  •.••• ••• *Jans€nsk 

No.  98-  A  drawing  made  for  the  engraving  of  the  picture 
over  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  King^s  CoUeget  Cambridge^ 
and  presented  by  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carll^e,  of  which  he  was  a 
niember.     • Danid  Volterra* 

No6.  99  and  100-     Viewi  in  Ireland,     Fainter  unknown, 

Nos.  101  and  102.  Drawings  in  red  chalk,  from  pictures  of 
Raphael  and  Dommichino. » AngeiciiL 

Nos.  103,  104,  md  105.  Portraits  of  Earls  of  Carlisle,  in 
coronatioo  robes.    Name  of  the  painter  unknown. 

No.  106.  Elizabeth,  Counless  of  Carhsle,  danghter  of  die 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  found  murdered  in  the  Tower,  A.  D. 
i6B*3-     Name  of  tlie  painter  unknown. 

No,  107»    The  three  Marys.    »  *••••.  Annibal  Caracci. 

Thi^  es^traordii^ry  and  ijiestimable  pieture  in^y  be  considered 
as  the  ^^  ne  plus  ultra"  of  painting,  os  it  unites  all  the  exoellen- 
ciea  of  the  art.  The  design,  corapoeition,  and  colouring  cunaoc 
be  i»urpas«ed ;  wliile  the  deep  tragedy  which  it  exhibits,  and  the 
various  expressions  of  grief,  carried  to  the  es&treme  point  of 
agoni^ng  woe,  produce  an  effect  which  language  cannot  de-» 
scribe.  The  ci^tinuitt'd  value  of  tliis  master-piece  of  pain  ting,  which 
once  enriched  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
would  appear  incredible  to  tho^^e  who  are  unacquainted  with  its 
excellencies.  It  is  f^aid  that  the  court  of  Spain  made  a  proposal 
|a  purdiiisf.\ it  by  covering  its  surface  with  Louis  d'ors,  which, 
according  to  an  accurate  calculation,  would  amount  to  8CXX)K 

iind, 
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ind  dmt  M  dfisr  tnm  Buf^liid-BmiyM  to  ft  ttill  gMfttWvium. 
Before  the  rmwntnw^nait  of.  the-'trtttUes^iir^-Fnuioe  it  was 
not  prabaMe  that  it  eoiiMiia»ft^baeiipii^cliaied  at  any  price: 
but,  in  comeqiieiioe  of  the  wredE  of  all  jpiinoety  grandeur^  oc^ 
caakmed  by  the  reroliition  in  that  kingdom,  it  found  its  way 
into  England,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  owner  of  thu 
house ;  where,  as  long  as  it  remains,  it  will  be  not  only  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  but  a  memorial  of  the  mstability  of  all  ter- 
restrial power  and  greatness. 

No.  108.    St.  John  the  Evangelist.  •  • » > Dominichino. 

The  expression  simply  noble,  and  the  countenance  divine : 
the  hands  and  the  drapery  are  finiirtied  in  the  best  manner  of 
this  great  master. 

No.  109.    Portrait  of  Annibal  Carracci,  by  himself. 

This  is  painted  with  great  force,  and  will  not  be  thought 
misplaced  near  one  of  the  most  splendid  productions  of  his  as- 
tonishing pencil. 

No.  110.    Death  of  the  Virgin. Sarazifif 

A  picture  of  considerable  effect :  many  of  the  heads  are  in  a 
grand  style. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  superb  collection  without  ob- 
serving, that  the  admirers  of  painting,  and  the  connoisseurs  in 
that  art,  cannot  fail  of  meeting  at  every  step  with  the  highest 
gratification,  amidst  such  an  assemblage  of  master-pieces. 

The  taste  displayed  in  the  pleasure-grounds  corresponds  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  house.  The  park  is  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive; and  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  greatly  iipproved 
the  scenery  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  at  an  ap- 
propriate distance  from  the  south  front.  A  beautiful  intermix^! 
ture  of  wood  and  lawn  delights  the  eye ;  and  the  prospects  are 
^ery  where  rich,  and  full  of  pleasing  variety.  From  the  north 
front  of  the  house  .there  is  a  distant  view  of  the  Moors. 

The  ornamental  buildings  in  the  park  are  in  a  style  of  gran^ 
deuTf    At  the  entrance,  on  the  south,  is  an  elegant  inn,  for 
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the  accommo&ticm  ef  ttraagers.  In  the  ceatrt  of  fbur  beauti* 
ful  avenue,  bordered  on  each  aide  wiUi  lofty  treea,  and  croas' 
tag  at  right  anglef,  stands  a  stately  quadrangular  obeli&k,  100 
feet  in  height,  which  bears  the  following  inscriptions: — 

On  ik€  €ait  Hdi,fidng  the  avtnue  thai  kadi  to  the  hou4$  *'^^ 

"  Virtnti  et  Fortonx 

Jofannaei^  Marl  bam  D(icii» 

PltrsK  Euro|MiqD€  Dcfcnvorb^ 

Hoe  saxe^ 

AdmiratioDt  mt  hmm  aacmm 

Carolni^  Games  Carliol,  P**^it 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCXIV.- 

TaANSLATtOir. 

To  commcniorBtc  the  Tsloar  and  tacccii 

Of  Jobiiy  Dukt  of  Mtrlboroagli» 

Hie  dtfander  of  bb  country  and  of  Europe. 

Charles,  Earl  of  Ctiliikp  erected 

Tbn  Stone, 

Sacred  to  admiratioa  ind  to  funt, 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

1714. 

On  the  cppasite  qf  the  obelisk^  Joeing  the  ivesiern  avenue , 

**  If  to  perfection  Ihese  plantations  rise. 
If  they  agreeably  my  hdr^  tnrprii^, 
This  faiUiritl  pillar  will  their  a«e  deelare. 
As  long  a«  limt  tfac*e  characters  shall  spare. 

Mere  then  with  kind  remembrance  read  his  name, 
Who  for  ponterify  pefformed  the  same. 

Charles,  the  third  Earl  of  Carlisle, 

Of  the  family  of  the  Howards, 

Erected  a  Ca^itle 

Where  the  old  Castle  of  Hmderskelf  flood, 

And  trailed  it 

Castle  Howard. 

Hi  likewise  aade  the  planiations  in  this  park^ 

Aed 


And  bU  tfm  #tttworkay  moaameiitA,  tod  otbcr  pYantatioiift 

Bdaoging  to  Ibis  icat. 

H«  began  Uiew  works  ixi  (he  ycAr  MDCCX0. 

AoiJ  *et  up  thii  inscription 

Anno  Dom.   MDCCXXXL' 

Nearly  opposite  lo  the  great  grand  entrance,  in  the  north 
■t  af  lliG  house^  an  elegant  monument  commemorates  the 
ies  of  the   immortal  Nekon.      Those    glorious    names, 
^iKKtldr^  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar,  inscribed  on  three  of  its 
,  in  large  gold  characters,  call  to  remembrance  the  achieve- 
Itts  of  the  naval  hero,  and  testify  the  patriotism  of  the  noble 

or  of  this  mansion. 
About  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  house  is  an  Ionic 
with  A>ur  porticos  and  a  beautiful  interior.     The  cor'* 
nioea   of  the   door-cases  are  supported  by  Ionic  columns  of 
^ladc  and  yellow  marble ;  and  in  the  corners  of  the  room  are 
\  of  the  same.     In  niches  over  the  doors  are  busts  of 
iTespeiiaSi  Faustina,  Trajan,  and  Sabina.    The  Boor  is  disposed 
I  campirtroents  of  antique  marble  of  various  colours,  and  the 
Dom  IS  crowned  with  a  dome,  ornamented  with  gilding. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
ction,  stands  the  Mausoleum,  a  circular  building,  above 
feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  with  a  handsome  colon* 
\  of  Doric  pillars.     Over  the  vault  is  an  elegant  circular 
I :  the  cornice  from  which  the  dome  rises,  is  supported  by 
ksglit  Omnthian  columns ;  and  the  ornamental  carvings  of  the 
are  light  and  pleasing.     The  height  of  the  structure  it 
feet ;  that  of  the  inside  is  sixty-eight  and  a  half;  the 
'  is  m  different  compartments,  inlaid  with  marble* 


Sk£Tch  or  THE  Gbkealogy  of  the  illustrious  Fahilt 
OF  THE  Howards. 

Sir   Robert  Howard   (temp.  Henry  the  Sixth)  married 
aret,  daughter  and  co-heirces  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  fa- 

S  S  milies 
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milies  in  Eogland.  By  her  he  had  John,  Duk«  of  Norfolk,  whd 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  who  had  issue  by  his 
wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Molhii>,  Thdmas,  created 
Earl  of  Surry,  first  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thomas  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Frederic  Tilney,  by  whom  he 
had  Thomas,  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married  first, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
who  died  young ;  and  secondly,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edw^ard 
StaiFord,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henryi 
the  accompUbhed  Earl  of  Surry,  who  was  beheaded  by  the 
tyrant,  Henry  the  Eighth,  This  Henry,  Earl  of  Surry,  left 
issue  by  his  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  John  de  Vera»  Earl  of 
Oxford,  nioma*,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the  family  of 
Howard*  The  last-mentioned  nobleman  had  two  wives:  firsts 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by 
whom  he  had  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  secondly,  Margareti 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Audley,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas» 
created  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  first  year  of  James  the  First,  and 
William,  made  at  the  same  lime  Lord  Howard  of  Naworth  Castle. 
The  said  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  had  a  son  named  Thomas,  who 
was  restored,  first  of  Janiea  the  First:  this  Thomas  was  father, 
first,  of  Henry,  and  second,  of  William,  created  Viscount  Staf* 
ford  in  164-0.  The  last  Thomas  was  father  of  Thomas,  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  thirteen tli  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and 
of  Henry,  created  Earl  of  Norwich,  in  16S3.  The  aforemen- 
tioned Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  left  issue  Theophilus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  Thomas,  created  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  1629,  and 
Edward,  made  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  in  the  same  year. 
W^  ill  jam,  Lord  Howard,  of  Naworth  Castle,  son  of  Thomas,  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  succeeded  by  h\&  son,  Philip. 
Philip,  Lord  Howard,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  W' Hliam,  the 
father  of  Charles,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1661  ;• 
and  from  whom  the  present  illustrious  nobleman,   proprietor 

of 

•  S(c  Tm4al'«  Notes  on  Rapin,  Vol.  I.  p,  831,  and  Vol,  II.  p-  l6l  j  and 
DiigtlAlLMi  Barou.  VuL  IL  p.  265,  &c.  « 


of  tiie  loperb  miDtion  of  Cattle  Howard,  is  descended.  To 
tfoid  prolixity^  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  noble  family  of  the 
Howards  have  often  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
ilways  made. an  honourable  figure  in  English  history. 


MALTON. 

At  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Ctttle  Howard  is  Malton,  a  well-built  borough  and  market- 
tovn,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fisrtile  and  agreeable  country. 

In  the  8axon  times  Malton  was  possessed  by  the  Earls  Si- 
ward  and  Turkil;  and  immediately  before  the  conquest  it  was 
held  by  a  nobleman  named  Colebrand,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  conquoror,  and  given  to  Gilbert  Tyson,  one  of  liis  ^- 
lowers.  .  In  the  reign  of  Henry,  Eustace  St.  John,  a  great 
&founte.of  that  monarch,  possessed  the  lordship  of  Malton, 
by  inheritance  firom  his  mother,  the  grand-dfiughtcr  of  Gilbert 
Tyson,  and  heiress  to  the  family  estates.  This  Eustace  St. 
John  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud  against  King 
Stqphen,  and  delivered  the  Castles  of  Malton,  and  Alnwick  in 
Northumberland,  to  David,  King  of  Scotland.  The  Scottish 
monarch  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  Malton  Cas^e,  and  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  country;  but  Thurston,  Archbishop 
of  York,  having  collected  an  armv,  defeated  the  Scots,  took 
the  castle,  and  reduced  the  town  to  aslies.  Eustace  retreated 
into  Scotland,  and  was  present  in  tlie  second  line  of  the  Scot* 
tith  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was  fought  in 
the  year  1136,  about  three  miles  from  Nortlmllertgu.  Being 
afterwards  reconciled  to  the  king,  he  returned  into  England, 
and  rebuilt  the  town  of  Multon,  which  from  that  period  ac* 
quired  the  name  of  New  Malton.  Eustace  lived  to  see  Henry 
the  Second  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  slain  fight* 
lag  in  his  cause  against  the  Welsh,  A.  D.  1156."*^     This  family 

S  4  being 

*  HihderweU's  Hist*  of  Scarborough^  p.  S«2. 
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being  extinct  in  the  retgn  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  castle 
came  into  the  king's  pofisession,  and  John  de  Mowbray  wat 
constituted  its  governor. 

The  manor,  after  various  transfers  by  marriage,  was  at  last 
divided  between  the  Eurest  the  ClifPords,  and  the  Coniers,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  but  the  family  of  Eure  had 
the  whole  lordship  of  Old  Mai  ton. 

Id  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Ralphs  Lord  Eure,  built  a 
magnificent  bouse  tn  New  Malton ;  but  leaving  no  issue,  his 
estates  came  into  the  possession  of  his  uncle,  William,  Lord 
Eure,  who  left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses.  These  disagreeing 
about  the  possession  of  this  noble  mansion,  it  was,  after  a  te- 
dious and  expensive  litigation,  determtned  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  its  materials  divided  ;  which  was  partly  carried  into  execu- 
tion under  the  inspection  of  the  high  sherifiT;  and  so  scrupu- 
lously was  the  division  made,  that  the  *'  stones  were  even 
shared  one  by  one."  *  But  it  wotild  seem  that  some  compro- 
mise had  been  ejected  before  a  complete  dilapidation  took 
place,  as  the  lodge  in  the  front,  with  three  arched  gateways 
next  the  street,  are  lefl  standing. 

Mary,  the  youngest  of  these  two  daughters,  was  married  to 
William  Palmes,  Esq.  of  Linley,  in  this  county ;  who,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  held  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Malton^  which  he 
conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth. 

In  the  year  1728,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Wentworth  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Malton ; 
and  in  17S4  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  His 
lordship  dying,  December  the  fourteenth,  1760,  was  succeeded 
jn  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  only  son,  Charles  Watson  Went- 
worth, who,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  had 
been  elected  Knight  of  the  Garten  This  excellent  statesman 
and  disinterested  patriot  dying  in  1782,  his  nephew.  Earl  ¥Hz 
William,  succeeded  to  the  manor  of  Malton,  and  his  ( 


cipal  estates. 
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New  MUtoa  k^ery  pbamitlj^  tnted  on  an  eminence  over* 
[  IIm  Denrtnt,  which  runs  along  a  beautiful  rale  on  the 
t  aide  of  the  town.  The  entrance  irom  .Scaiborought 
4mm  bridge  over  the  river,  has  a  picturesque  ap« 
» ;  and,  on  the  right  hand,  are  some  of  the  remains  of 
the  waUs  of  an  ancient  castle.  From  this  bridge  the  main  street 
rises,  with  a  continued  but  gentle  ascent,  for  the  space  of  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in  the  road  towards 
York.  The  houses  are  somewhat  morci  that  600  in  number, 
mostly  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  contains  about  S400  inhabi- 
tants. Here  are  two  parish  churches,  St.  Michael's  and  St. 
Laonard'a :  the  spire  of  the  latter  is  a  truncated  cone,  and  has 
a  singular  appearance.  *  Malton  is  supposed,  by  Drake,  to  be 
the  Boman  Camelodunum ;  and  his  opinion  is  adopted  bj  the 
Isained  historian  of  Scarborough,  f 

Malton  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  chosen  by  the  householders.  Here  is  a  weekly 
mrkeCy  on  Saturday,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  com, 
if  which  a-  vast  quantity  is  sent  every  year  into  the  western 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  other  places.  The  Derwent  is  made 
to  Malton,  and  the  quantity  of  com  shipped  at  this 
I  tlw  year  1796  amounted  to  56,065  quarters.  %  Here 
are  alao  tfuee  fairs  annually,  viz.  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sondsyt  Whitsuntide,  and  on  the  tenth  of  October.  At  the 
r  fiurs,  and  on  some  days  before,  there  is  a  very  great 
^  of  htmm,  and  a  considerable  concourse  of  the  south 
f  daalsffs;  and  all  of  them  being  great  cattle  fairs,  are 
and  uamicnted  by  farmers  and  graaiers. 

PlOKBMiiOy  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of  Malton,  is  said 
la  bt  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  tradition  reports  it  to  have 

been 

*  At  old  IfaltoB,  ft  villsge  abont  half  a  mile  distant,  if  a  free-school, 
Ibaadsd  by  ArefaMshop  Holgate,  of  which  the  endowment  is  now  abont 
9SL  per-aMon,  with  ft  good  honse,  &e. 

t  Diakeli  Bbwacom,  p.  34.    Hinderweirs  Hist  Scarborosfih,  p.  12. 
t  Ibid,  p.  32i. 
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been  founded  by  the  Britons  before' the  Roman  Invasion,  It 
once  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  but  it  no  longer  retains 
that  privilege*  The  town  is  long  and  straggling,  and  contains 
only  about  2000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminenee,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  brook  caUed  Pickering 
beck.  Here  is  a  weekJy  market  on  Mondays  ;  and  a  fair  for 
horned  cattle»  horses,  and  sheep*  is  annually  held  on  the  four* 
teenth  of  September.  Pickering  belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  has  a  jurisdiction  over  several  of  the  neighbooring 
villiigeF.  *  The  church  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  building  with 
A  lof>y  spire* 

Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  stands  the  castle, 
which  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state  ;  and  part  of  the  ground 
within  the  walls  is  converted  iiito  gardens.  The  situation  is  fine* 
en  the  brow  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  delightful  view  over  the 
vale  of  Pickering,  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

It  is  uncertain  by  whom  this  castie  was  founded ;  it  appears 
by  the  Doomstlay  book,  that  Pickering,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  belonged  to  Morcar,  Eurl  of  Northumberland. 
To  whom  it  was  given,  after  the  conquest,  is  unknown,  as  its 
name  is  not  found  in  any  of  our  recortls  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
tbe  Thirds  who  assigned  the  custody  of  it  to  William,  Lord 
Dacre,  high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  Henry  gave  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Pickering  to  hit 
son  Edmund.  This  prince  obtained,  from  Edward  the  First,  a 
chtirtcr  lor  holding  an  annual  fair  at  Prckt'fing,  and  left  the 
lordship  to  his  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  Eari  of  Lancaster,  who, 
in  the  following  reign  of  Edward  tlie  Second,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  conl'ederaey  against  Gavestone*  and  aflenvarda 
against  the  Spencers ;  but,  being  made  prisoner  at  Borough* 
bri  lg?,<  he  was  beheaded  at  Pontcfract-  His  estates  being 
forfeitetl,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king :  and  the  custody 
of  tlie    Castle   of   Pickering  was  assigned  to  Henry  Percy, 

Earl 

*  T\w  road  from  Pickerinj^  ti»  Malton  Itcs  throngii  a  vvry  fei ii)#,  ImC  lo« 

mud  ratiy  district. 
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Karl  of  Northmabapbiid.  .  But  Edward  the  Second  being  de» 
ppiod,  HeDFfy  brocher  and  heir  of  the  above  mentioned  Tho* 
mm.  Earl  of  Lancaster,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  reverse 
ing  hia  brother's  attainder,  and,  by  that  means,  became  re-poa* 
sened  of  his  honours  and  estates.  These;  at  his  death,  devolved 
OD  hia  SOD  Henry,  who  left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses,  Maud 
and  Blanch.  On  the  division  of  his  estates^  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Pickering  descended  to  the  latter,  then  wife  of  Jobs 
Gaunt,  Dttke  of  Richmond,  and  afterwards,  in  her  right,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  casUe  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  And  in  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  it  stood  a  siege  for  some  time  against  the 
forces  of  the  parliament. 

KiRBT-MooRSiDB,  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  is  a  small 
market-town,  situated  eight  miles,  nearly  west,  from  Pickerings 
containing  about  1400  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Wednes* 
day ;  and  it  has  two  fairs,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  &c* 
At  this  place  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  *  afler 
having,  by  the  most  extravagant  dissipation,  squandered  away 
his  immense  patrimomal  inheritance,  died  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  1687,  in  extreme  want  and  misery,  llie  parish  register 
records  his  burial,  but  in  what  part  of  the  church-yard  his  re« 
mains  are  deposited,  is  not  known.  The  house  in  which  he  ex« 
pired,  stands  in  tlie  market-place,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  re* 
spedable  family  of  the  name  of  Atkinson. 

The  following  is  a  literal  extract  from  the  re;gister: — 

*'  nVRlALS. 
1687,  AprH  17th.     Gorges  vilaus  Lore!  (fooke  of  bookingam.** 

In  1784,  there  appeared  in  the  Whitehall  a  paper,^a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hamilton,  t^  » 
friend^  saying,  that  **  the  earl,  passing  through  Kirby-Moorside, 

attended 

*  He  was  tiie  son  of  Otorge  VtUiers,  Duke  of  Bockingliam,  who  was 
Usbbed  by  Felton. 
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atteaded  accidentallj  the  duke'i  last  moments  ;~that  he  died 
April  the  fifteenth,  1687,  aged  sixty;  and  haTing  no  perion 
to  direct  his  funeral »  and  the  earl  being  obliged  to  pursue  his 
journey,  he  engaged  —  Gibson,  Esq.  to  see  him  decently  m* 
tenred." 

Pope  gtres  the  following  poetical  description  of  the  miserable 
scene  which  closed  the  life  of  that  once  distinguished  noble* 
man : — 

**  In  the  woret  inn's  wont  rooin^  with  mat  half  hao|^ 
The  floon  of  piaster  aod  tlic  watlf  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flr>clt-bed,  bnt  repaired  with  sCraw^ 
With  l«{ic  tied  cnrtnins  never  meant  to  draw ; 
TIic  Georj^e  anil  Garter  dangUng  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yelJow  itrove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  ViUicrs  lita— Alus  t  how  dmng'd  front  him^ 
That  life  of  pJeatiirc  and  that  soul  of  whim! 
Gallant  and  gay  in  Cltefden's  proud  alcove^ 
Tbe  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  Tove  ; 
Or  JuAt  at  i^ay  at  council  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen  and  their  merry  kiag. 
No  wit  to  Ratter,  lefl  of  all  bis  store, 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  tic  vaJiicd  more« 
There,  victor  of  his  heaUli,  of  furtiioe,  fricndf, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  uselc&s  thousands  ends.** 

Ill  these  celebrated  lines,  however,  Pope  haa  either  used  a 
poetical  license,  or  been  naismformed,  respecting  the  house 
where  this  profligate  nobleman  expired,  as  there  is  no  tradition 
of  its  having  ever  been  an  inn.  Pope  also  mentions  "  the  floors 
of  plaster,"  but  the  roi>in  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  died,  is  m 
chamber :  the  same  deal  fioor  remains ;  and  it  Is  still  shewn  toj 
the  curious. 

KittKDALE  (i.e.  Kirk  in  the  Dale,)— The  parish  of  Kirk«J 
dale  Joins  that  of  Kirby-Moorside  in  its  whole  length  from  nortltl 
to  south,  the  former  being  to  the  west  of  the  latter.     Althougkj 
extensive  it  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  containing  little  more  than 
800  souls.    It  consists  of  four  small  villages,  several  separau 

fann- 
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hhouset,  Kirkdalei  and  the  west  side  of  Bransdale.     The 
I  Tale  of  Kirkdale,  continued  to  Braosdale,  is  upwards  of  ten 
I  mUes  longy  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.   In  the  southern 
I  cxtrenilty  of  this  vale  stands  an  aocient  church,  in  a  most  se- 
questered but  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  witli   woods,  a  consi- 
derable brook  running  close  to  Uie  church-yard.     The  Saxon 
I  ioacription  over  the  door  of  tliis  church  sliews  its  antiquity  :  it 
10  cut  on  an  entire  freestone  of  seven  feet  five  inches  in  length, 
by  ofie  foot  ten  inches  in  breadth*     The  following  is  the  pur- 
port of  the  inscription  :  — 

Orm,  GilndfoDiii  fHini,  emit  Saiicti  Grfgorii  Ecclestam;  tunc  toter«t 
I  iimtm  el  eoliap^^  i^t  ilte  pactus  tit  cum  Maccan  illam  a  m\o  renovare, 
Oiriito  et  Sancto  OreforiOr  in  Edf ardi  diebus  Rf gii  et  in  Tosli  diebui 
C^outk. 

Upon  the  dial  in  the  middle  part : — 

Haec  est  diet  teinporis  defineatio,  versos  solfliitium  byemis. 
£t  HawsriU  mr  fecir,  et  Bruid  Presbyter. 

OnDj  Oititsl's  ion,  hoagbl  St.  Gregory's  Cfanrdi*  tlien  it  was  «1l  gone  t^ 
ruin  and  ittWea  down ;  and  lie  agreed  with  Maccan  to  renew  it  from  the 
fTonad  (o  Chriit  aadSL  Gregory,  in  Edward't  dayn  the  King^  and  Toati*i 
ia^ithe  Earl. 

This  it  a  draught  eiLhibiting  the  tune  of  day,  whilst  the  «na  iapassiof  td 
aod  froa  the  winter  aotstice. 

And  Hawarth  me  made  and  Brand  the  Priest.  * 

From  the  above,  appears  the  antiquity  of  Kirkdale  Church ; 
for  TosU^  the  fourth  son  of  Godwin^  Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother 
to  King  Haroldf  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  year  1056;  but  being  of  a  cruel 
and  turbulent  disposition^  he  was  expelled  the  kingdom  in  the 
year  1065,  and  lost  his  life  the  year  following  at  Stamford 
bridge,  near  York.     Hence,  thia  church  must  hare  been  r^ 

built, 

*  The  IjktiD  and  Engliah  translations  of  the  above-mentioned  Saxon  in- 
icnptioa^  are  taken  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  (rough,  by  the  lata 
Jabo  Charics  Brooke,  Ei<),  of  the  Herald'ii  College,  F,9.  A* 
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buOt,  and  the  inscription  cat  between  the  years  1056  and 
1065. 

There  are,  in  this  parish,  three  manors,  viz.  Wtmbleton,  be- 
longing to  Charles  Duncorabe,  Esq.  of  Duncombe  Paric ;  Nfnr« 
ton,  belonging  to  John  Whytehead,  Esq.  lessee  of  the  tythea 
vnder  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  pays  a  stipend  of  101.  per 
annum  to  the  curate,  and  an  annual  sum  to  the  muverstty  to- 
wards the  support  of  a  botannica)  garden ;  and  Welbom,  be- 
longing to  the  representatives  of  the  Kite  Rev.  Jolm  RobinsoD, 
of  Welburn,  A.M.  Rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  whose 
grandfather  acquired  it  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Gibson,  of  Welburn.    The  Rev.  John  Robinson  was 
the  last  male  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Straagewajrs,  for** 
merly  of  great  note  in  this  county,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  who  took  the  name  of  Robinson  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  on  inheriting  the  estates  of  the  Robinsons  of 
Thomton-Riseborough..    By  his  death,  in  1801,  his  estates  be- 
came  the  property  of  his  three  nieces,  the  Miss  Cayleys,  daugh- 
ters of  the  Rev.  Digby  Cayley,  Rector  of  Thurnamby,  and  son 
of  Sir  George  Cayley  late  of  Brompton,  who  married  £liza<« 
beth,  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson.     These  three  ladies  are 
established  as  follows  :  Lucy,  the  eldest,  is  married  to  Arthur 
Cayley,  Esq.  first  cousin  of  the  present  Sir  George  Cayley,  of 
Brompton ;  Dorothy  Is  married  to  the  Rev,  Francis  Wrangham, 
A.M.  and  F,S.A.  Rector  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  East  Riding; 
and  Frances,  the  youngest,  to  Tliomas  Smith,  M.D.     The  bu- 
rial-place of  the  family  of  the  Robinson's  was  in  Kirkdale 
Church ;  and  there  are  several  elegant  monuments  erected  in 
the  chancel  to  the  memory  of  the  Gibsons,  Robinsons,  and 
Cayleys. 

Helmsley. — At  the  distance  of  six  miles  south-west  from 
Kirby-Moorside,  is  Helmsley,  a  small  market  town  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Ryedale.  It  is  seated  on  the  declivity  of  a  small  emi- 
nence, gently  sloping  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rye :  the 
bouses  are  mos^y  built  of  »tone,  and  the  towA  contains  about 

1*50. 
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1450  inliabitaiitSy  who  are  diiedy  supported  by  agriculture,  and 
Ihe  linen  manufacture.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  thern 
arefinraHiaal  fiBra,:  tIz.  May  the  nineteenth,  July  the  six* 
teenth,  October  the  first  and  second,  and  November  the  fifUi 
and  sixth,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  linen,  and  woollen-cloth,  &c« 

The  IVurtsh  of  Helmsley  lies  on  the  western  side  of  that  of 
Kirkdale,  to  which  it  is  contiguous  throughout  its  whole  length. 
It  extendi  more  than. sixteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and, 
besides  the .  town  of  Hehnsley,  comprises  six  distant  villages,  a 
number  of  scattered  farms,  and  the  Valley  of  Bilsdale,  which 
stretches  out  in  length  to  the  hills  of  Cleveland ;  the  whole  pa- 
rish containing  .about  3500  inhabitants.  At  the  upper  end  of 
Bikdale,  is  the  source  of  the  river  Rye,  which  passes  by  the 
ruins  of  Rievaulx  Abbey,  winds  through  the  beautiful  groimds 
of  Duncombe  Park,  skirts  the  town  of  Helmsley,.  and  from 
thence  pursues  its  meandering  course  about  sixteen  miles 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  vale,  till  it  falls  Into  the  Derwent,  a  lit^ 
tie  above  Malton. 

The  northern  limits  of  these  three  parishes,  Kirby-Moorside^ 
Kirkdale,  and  Helmsley,  conjointly  range  along  the  edge  of 
Cleveland  Hills  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  in  the  boundary 
line  of  the  hundreds  of  Langbarugh  and  Ryedale.  The  height 
of.  these  hills,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  a  very  accurate 
calculation  made  in  the  year  1789,  on  a  tumulus,  at  the  north 
end  of  Bransdale  Rigg  in  the  said  boundary  line,  is  found  to  h^ 
1444  feet  seven  inches.  ♦ 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Helmsley  f  and  Kirhy- 
Moorside,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Kirkdale,  belonged  to  the 
Puke  of  Buckmghara,  whose  miserable  end  has  just  been  re- 
lated. These  estates  were  purchased  of  that  dissipated  noble* 
man  by  Sir  Charles  Duncombe  ;  and  the  present  elegant  man<« 
>ion  at  Duncombe  Park,  near  Helmsley,  was  built  by  Thomas 

Duncombe, 

*  Fbr  the  very  accurate  and  circumstantial  information  relative  to  thii 
^iHfict,  tlie  writer  ii  indebted  to  the  Rev.  G.  Dixon,  of  HtlmWy. 
t  Includiug  Duncombe  Park. 
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DuncombCf  Esq.  grandfather  of  Charles  Duncombe,  Eiq.  ih# 

present  proprietar* 

The  Castle  of  Helnistey  has  once  been  a  place  of  consider* 
able  note.  In  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  it  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Hosfi^  but  by  whom  it  was  founded  is  oncertatn*  It 
was  besieged,  and  taken,  by  the  parliamentarians  under  Sir 
Thomaa  Fairfax,  in  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
The  ruins,  yet  remaining,  consist  of  a  lofty  tower  and  somt 
other  detached  parts,  with  a  gateway,  situated  on  an  eminence^ 
surrounded  with  a  double  moat. 

DuTicoMBE  Paek,  the  seat  of  Charles  Slingsby  Dun- 
combe,  Esq.  about  half  a  mile  from  Helmsley,  ♦  abounds  with 
splendid  embellishments.  The  house  is  a  superb  edifice,  de- 
signed by  Vanbrugh,  but  executed  by  WakeHeld,  and  com- 
pleted In  the  year  17 IB.  The  hall  and  saloon,  in  particular,  are 
finished  in  the  most  correct  classic  taste,  and  are  greatly  adnured 
by  to  arista.  The  hall  is  sixty  feet  in  length  by  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  surrounded  with  sixteen  fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
ornamented  with  twelve  busts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
large  medallions  of  the  twelve  Cssars,  statues  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  &*c.  The  saloon,  eigluy-eight  feet  by  twenty-four 
and  a  half,  is  formed  in  three  divisions  by  Ionic  pillars,  and  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  antique  statues  and  family  pictures,  f  On 
one  side  of  the  door,  next  the  garden,  is  the  bust  of  Horace ; 

on  the  other,  that  of  Tally. 

There 


•  Fourteen  irfiles  from  Owlle  Howard,  and  twenty-three  miles  from  York- 

f  Among  the  statues  is  a,  Dioscolm,  which  is  regarded  ns  n  maiitrr-picee* 
Tbi<i  statue  is  of  the  marble  of  Pimtellcoiip  a  qoarry  near  Athens.  Wbea 
it  was  found  U  not  known.  But  thf  first  public  notice  of  it  waj  given  by 
by  a  print  in  ihe  Merairiatis  de  Arte  Gymnostica,  I57f .  There  have  lately 
hr-en  discoverpd  Ivto  repetitions  of  this  stntur^one  in  th*»  Mueeuui  Clemen- 
tiDum,  anil  tlic  otlier  hi  ihe  Villa  Borjcbese.  llipy  are  of  far  inferior  work- 
manship-^ hut  tliey  prove  the  ettteetn  in  which  this  stahie  was  held  by  the 
ancient*.  The  Diosrolns  cidiihits  a  ma^tei^ty  cnmbiiiatjon  of  5.lien;*th  and 
activity.  TlkC  right  hantl  is  modern.  Uindervrcirs  Hitt*  Scarborough^ 
p.  337. 


.'Ibfa  .tkgml  namioii  is  xdebrated  finr  a  choice  colkctkm'of 
pmtiBgi»  the  productioni  of  the  moet  eminent  maitert.  The 
foltoiring  calalegiie  of  the  most  admired  pieces  may  be  r egardfsd 
aatii9 mast  aoeoMle  that  is  extant: — 

ChiriiidatVMiided'by  Tapered;  a  stoiy  fi^ 

Smiofi  da  Peiora* » 

PopePs  l^Ba  aft  Twickenham.    • ••••.• Wo^im^^ 

.'The  tw9  NympbSt  or  Fto  orercome  by  Cupid. 

Augiutin  Catmcei, 
The  pictures  la  oil  of  this  master  are  scarce. 

:  Bi^vaidx-Abbey.    •••••.• ••••Wooimu 

Gankfc,  hi  the  duncter  of  Richard  the  Third.  •-Hogartk^r 
,  The  Amrandalioa of  the  l^rgin.    ^•^••BanKkq* 

*  A IhffCD merchant.  ••••••  •••••   ••*»««  ••*.••  RiiBotoMtu* 

A  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  f 

Msiifing,  a.hmdfcape.    Claude  Lorra^. 

*  The*  light  wondeiiblly  good ;  the  trees  finely  executed;  the 
irgmTSSimnmat 

Evening,  a  landscape. JMta»^ 

'4Tie  eeloars  glpiring,  the  trees. excellent ;  on  the  whole,  ini* 
nitable.  Both  these  pictures  are  said  to  have  been  paipted  for 
the  cdcbrated  Cardinal  Bentivoglio. 

Tlie  scourging  of  Christ  •••^ Old  Pobmu} 

TUs  picture,  was  painted  in  competition  with  Titian,  and 
crowned.  Itwaspiorchasedoutof  the  Justinian  Palace  at  Rome. 

A  Hotj  Family.  •  •  Proipero  Fontana^  master  of  all  the  CaraocL 

Quriat.  supporting  the  Cross^  followed  by  St.  Verooica. 

Giotqfpe  CkiarL 

The  Madooa  deUa  Coniglia.    » JUUm.s 

•The  colouring  is  brilliant;  the  b^y  excellently  painted :  the 
shepherd  »  Titian's  own  portrait. 

St.  Catharine.  • Guid^ 

This  pictnre  is  painted  OD  silk.  j 

The  Angd  appearing  to.  the  Shepherds,  some  of  whom  fre 
psflraiiaof  Venetian noUemen.    ••••*•  ••••GmeomoBfutim^^ 

.YovXVL  T  Afamdfcapei^ 
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A  iairdscape, **''**Pietr6daCorfona, 

Venus  and  Adonis. •  • TilHtn. 

The  cdoura  are  admirably  fine  ;  the  plaits  and  folds  exqui- 
sitely finished-  This  picture  was  presented  by  the  last  Duke  irf 
Tuscany,  of  the  Medici  fiimily,  to  Marshal  Wallis^  for  the 
exact  discipline  in  which  he  kept  the  imperial  troops  while  he 
wiA  governor  of  Milan. 

A  Charity,     •*.•,••*•••,•..•..••.«.  Chtido. 

The  three  times  of  the  day. Wooton* 

The  adoration  of  the  Shepherds. Gitido, 

This  is  a  most  noble  picture  ;  the  ututudes  are  excellent.  It 
was  purchased  out  of  the  Cibo  Pidace,  at  Rome* 

A  head  of  llerodias,     • .,.*.•,»•,  THHo* 

This  is  a  finished  sketdi  for  the  great  picture  in  the  Corsini 
Palace,  at  Rome ;  it  is  very  fine. 
A  head  of  Ceres,  by  Goido's  FcivQurite  scholar, 

Her  name  is  inscribed  on  the  girdle  that  fastens  the  garment 

orer  the  sltouldcrs. 

Head  of  St»  Paul.    •  •  • Ltmnrdo  da  VincL 

Esteemed  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  that  great  painter: 

the  expression  is  grand,  the  colours  are  fine,'  and  the  minutiie 

inimitable. 

The  Salutation  of  the  Virgin.  -.**•• Le Bntrt* 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew.*  ♦••♦* Cnrh  Dolei* 

A  Holy  fkmily.     •  •  •  •  .•-.#*  •  • .  • Andrea  del  Sariu 

A  Madona  and  Child.  ..••*•..•• Carlo  Cignnnu 

Tills  is  esteemed  an  extremely  fine  piece.     There  is  a  copy 

of  this  picture,  by  Trevisani,  in  tlie  Borghese  Palace,  at  Rome. 
An  Angel  supporting  Christ  on  the  tomb. Barocho* 

Very  fine, 

Bacchus  coming  to  offer  marriage  to  Ariadne»  when  deserted 

by  Theseus  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos,- •^»>«^^-'fc^«'i^^«»«^v.Gt4rfo* 
This  plcttrre  is  fmely  exectifed*     A¥ia^e  Is  delicate  tnd  ele- 
gant ;  tlie  drapety  is  beautiful. 

Christ 


ChriBl  meettng  St.  John  in  the  WMemett.    •%•»•%•  -OiilAh 

Hhe  figures  and  drapery  extremely  fine.  *i 

Adam  and  Eve • • •  •  •D&miniehifW^ 

Vams  dissuading  Adonis  from  going  to  the  chaee.  •  •Aibanm 

A  Nativity.    •  •  •  • • •  •  •  •  •  •Barochn 

There  are  two  lights  in  this  picture ;  the  light  from  tlie  diflii^ 

•ad  the  moon-light,  both  delicately  executed*  Joseph  it  op6tt^  - 

i»g  ^  door  to  the  Shepherds* 

A  land^^storm— (admirably  finished) • *PmariiL 

A  Magdalen  adoring  a  glory  round  the  cross.    •  •  •  •  Cwregak 
This  picture  was  pur<::ha8ed  out  of  die  house  of  a  descendant 

ofCerregio. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  •  •  • Carh  MartOtL 

Artemisia,  the  wife  of  Mausolus,  King  of  Crete,  holding  lM 

eup  in  which  she  drank  her  husband's  ashes •    •  •  Ofddtk 

Head  of  Flora. •  -  Pietro  da  Cwimok 

A  hawking  piece. Woufoemutiuk 

A  amall  Magdalen— ^extremely  fine).    ••••••••  Parmegkmo* 

The  Virgin  and  Child  r  Joseph  at  work  at  a  distance.  Corregkh 
St.  Peter,  penitent.  •  •  • • • GuUhk 

The  expression,  colours,  and  finishing  all  astonishingly- fine. 

A  battie<pieee-^(clear  and  fine).    Burgonwtit* 

A  landscape. Bart6Umt9» 

A  sketch  for  the  celebrated  night-piece  in  the  Ro3ral  Pdae^ 

at  Dresden.   * Corregio* 

The  Day  of  Judgment. Rttbignti 

The  subject  is  terrific,  and  the  piece  is  highly  finished. 

Two  small  landscapes Sahator  Aoto. 

Most  of  the  pictures  in  this  superb  collection  are  master* 

pieces,  and  are  admired  by  all  connoisseurs. 
The  ornamented  grounds  belonging  to  Charles  DunconAe; 

Esq.  are  laid  out  in  an  elegance  of  taste  equsl  to  the  sdectioa 

of  paintings.    The  garden,  adjoining  to  the  house,  has  a  ter- 

tfaee,  which  afibrds  tsany  detightftd  prospects :  at  one  end  tit 

it  is-aa  Ionic  temple,  commanding  a  varie^  of  landscape :  a 

T  ^  beautifttl 
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beautiful  yalley  is  6een  winding  at  the  bottom  of  a  noble  ani- 
pbitheatre  of  hanging  woods.  The  opposite  plantations,  which 
spread  over  a  fine  extent  of  hill,  fringe  the  shore  of  a  beautiful 
riveTt*  which  winds  through  the  valley,  and  forms,  almost  in 
the  centre  of  itt  a  considerable  cascade.  Nothing  can  be  mor* 
truly  beautiful  than  the  bird's-eye  assemblage  of  objects  seen 
from  this  spot.  The  valley^  intersected  by  hedges,  is  formed 
into  fine  inclosures  ;  and  the  meanders  of  the  river  are  bold,  and 
well  broken  by  scattered  trees.  The  cascade  aloMJst  overhung 
with  the  pendant  wood,  which  spreads  so  nobly  to  the  view,  and 
the  Tujcan  temple  at  the  other  end,  crowning  a  bank  of  tree?, 
form  together  a  distinct  landscape,  in  which  every  object  i» 
such  as  the  v^annest  fancy  would  wish,  or  the  most  correct 
taste  approve.  This  view  is  beheld  with  a  sweet  variation  in 
walking  along  tlic  terrace  to  the  Tuscan  temple,  fresh  objects 
breaking  upon  the  eye  almost  at  every  step.  This  temple^ 
situated  at  the  point  of  an  elevated  promontory,  ornamented 
witli  fine  plantations,  and  projecting  into  a  winding  valley, 
commands  the  most  sublime  and  beautifol  scenes  worthy  of  the 
magnificent  pencil  of  nature.  To  the  left,  the  valley  already 
described,  appears  with  infinite  advantage :  the  hanging  woods 
on  the  opposite  side  are  viewed  in  a  curvature  of  much  greater 
extent  than  from  the  former  point,  and  liave  an  effect  truly 
grand. 

"  The  valley,  the  river,  and  the  cascade,  are  seen  beneath,  at 
a  considerable  depth,  which  presents  a  full  view  of  every  in- 
closure.  The  bank  of  wood  adjoining  to  the  garden,  forms  U 
curve,  which,  crowned  by  the  Ionic  temple,  has  a  fine  apppear- 
ance*  In  front,  between  tlte  hills,  an  extensive  woody  vala 
opens,  beautifully  variegated.  An  old  tower,  Helmsley  church 
and  the  town,  scattered  with  clumps  of  trees,  are  seen  in  the 
midst  of  it,  at  those  points  of  taste  which  appear  almost  to 
hava  the  elPectft  of  design.  Turning  from  this  beautiful  scene 
10  the  fight,  another  hi  beheld  somewhat  di&reut  from  the 

former ; 
•  The  Rye* 


I 
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former ;  but  jti  in  umaon  in  the  emotions  excited.  The  valley 
contftiues  to  wind  in  a  noble  hollow  of  surrounding  hills,  that 
cast  over  the  whole  scene  an  awful  sublimity :  they  are  covered 
irith  hanging  woods,  the  brownness  of  which  is  contrasted  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  brightness  of  the  river.  The  stream 
is  here  seen  in  a  greater  breadth,  and  the  sun-beams  playing 
upon  its  surface,  give  a  lustre  the  most  enchanting,  while  a 
taftcaide  in  view  adds  lis  pleasing  effect*  The  opposite  woods 
are  divided  in  front  of  this  temple  by  a  noble  sweUlng  hill^ 
scattered  over  with  fern  and  heath.  The  effect  is  good ;  and 
the  object  magnificent  in  Itself,  and,  different  from  all  sur- 
rounding iu  presents  to  the  eye  a  striking  contract.  The 
temple  is  a  circular  room,  tenutnating  in  a  dome  :  the  orna' 
raento  are  white  and  gold,  in  mosaio; ,  and  it  is  also  adorned 
with  four  statues,  placed  in  the  iiit:hes.**  •  Such  is  the  pictu- 
resque description  which  Young  anfl  Hinderwell  give  of  those 
paradisaical  scenes,  and  whicli  might  seem  like  the  fictiont  of 
a  fiiiry  land,  till  octilar  denionstration  convince  the  spectator 
of  their  reality, 

Ritrval^  or  Ritvaulx  Ahhcy.  —  This  noble  vestige  of  anti- 
quity is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Dun- 
combe  Park.  Its  situation  is  thus  described,  and  its  history 
related,  in  Burton**  Monasticon:-^ 

••  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  First,  Hourtshed  St,  Ber* 
nani.  Abbot  of  Oareval ;  a  man  Hill  of  devotion  and  chief  of 
many  mooks,  some  of  wbotn  he  sent  into  England  about  A.  D. 
112B,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Henry  the  First,  who  were  ho- 
nourably received  by  both  king  and  kingdom  ;  and  particularly 
by  Sir  Walter  L'Espe,  who,  about  A.  D.  H3I,  allotted  to  some 
of  them  a  soHtary  place  in  Blakemore,  near  Hamelac,  now 
Hetmsley,  surrounded  by  steep  hilk,  and  covered  with  wood 
and  ling,  near  the  angles  of  three  different  vales,  with  each  a 
rirulet  running  through  them,  that  passing  by  where  th«  abbey 

T  S  was 

•  YiHiuc't  Silt  MonUi'f  Totir,  VdL  U.  H^naerwrtl'i  Hbt  of  ScurWi' 
r^Qfli,  pp,  341,  34^ 
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was  buUt»  being  called  Rie»  whence  this  vale  look  ita  ntme; 
and  this  religious  house  was  thence  called  the  Abbej*  of  Rie-vaL 
The  descent  of  this  valley  reaches  chiefly  from  north  to  souths 
Here  Wilitam,  tlie  6r6t  abbot,  one  of  those  monks  sent  by  Sl 
Bernard^  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  excellent  memory,  began 
the  building  of  the  monastery,  dedicating  it  to  tlie  Virgin 
Mar}':  which  the  ifaid  Walter  L'Espc  amply  endowed. 

**  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1159 
Uy  1181,  by  hh  bull,  dated  A.  D.  1160,  took  this  moBWtefjr 
into  hia  immediate  protection,  enjoining  that  the  Cialereiia 
order  should  there  continue  for  ever,  confirming  to  them  all  their 
possessions,  many  of  whiuh  are  there  specified  (being  fidl,  1  aup* 
poae,  which  at  that  time  had  been  given  to  them)  and  exempted 
them  from  paying  tythes ;  forbidding  all  persons  to  detain  any 
af  the  brethren  of  the  house  ;  charging  all  bishops  not  to  intei^ 
diet  them,  unless  for  some  notorious  offence  ;  allowing  them  to 
perform  tJie  divine  office  in  private,  although  the  county  should 
happen  to  be  under  an  interdict ;  declaring  any  pdr»on  excom- 
municate who  should  presume  to  steal  any  thing  oitt  of  their 
lands,  or  to  take  any  man  thence  ;  and  confirming  all  the  \ni' 
munitiea  granted  to  them  by  King  Henry  the  First  and  Henry 
the  Second. 

"  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1254 
to  1261,  confirmed  their  exemption  from  tythes;  explaining, 
that  such  exemption  extended  also  to  the  tythes  of  such  newly- 
cultivated  ground  (decimas  de  novalibu^)  as  they  should  occupy, 
or  be  at  tlie  expence  of  improving, 

*'  At  the  dissolution,  here  were  1 10  fodder  of  lead,  516 
^tmces  of  plate,  and  five  bells. 

**  The  valuation,  in  the  twenty^ixth  of  Henry  ^e  Eighth, 
A.  D.  15SK  according  to  Dugdale,  amoimted  to  the  sum  of 
2781.  IC^  2d.  per  annum*  According  to  Speed,  35 IL  14s.  6d^ 
At  the  surrender  here  were  twenty-three  monks  imd  the  abbot* 

**  The*  site  was  granted,  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  in  the 
Aiitteth  of  Henry  the   Eighth,    1538,    to   Thomas,   Earl  of 

Rullaiid^ 


I 


Rutlwd,  a  de^cendaot  of  Walter  L'Espe, .  the  foamier  of  tfie 
oblN^j ;  «nd,  by  Catbaruie»  daughter  and  heir  of  Soger,  Earl  ^ 
Sutland  (by  Elaabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  famous  Sir 
Philjip  Sidney)  married  to  George  ViUarB,  Duke  of  ^uckioghf^ifi 
who,  in  her  right,  became  possess^  hereof;  and  his  fop^  tk§ 
lecond  Duke  of  Buckingham,  sold  it  to  Sir  Charles  QuaG0|3{ri>e, 
Knight.''  *  Burton  adds,  that  Thomas  Duncombe,  Esq*  gfUjiJ^ 
nephew  of  Sir  Cha^Jes,  and  M.  P.  for  Morpeth,  pade  *<  onp 
of  the  finest  terraces  in  England,  just  upon  the  brink  of  thf  hil| 
that  oTerlooks  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  and  a  temple  %t  each  enf 
of  the  walk ;  from  whence,  there  is  a  most  beau^ful  view  of  t^ 
ruins  ahnost  perpendicularly  underneath.''  f  .^ 

Thjs  ruins,  yet  standing,  a^e  noble  (particularly  a^  arpb^ 
^gateway  of  Gothic  architecture)  and  prove  the .  abb^  to  Jt^fp 
btifin  of  ipreat  jextent.  The  situation  is  not  to  be  aurpas^  jip. 
jpjctiWf^H^  beauty.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  ^bbeyt  %j[p  J^ 
gardener's  apartments,  from  whence  there  is  a  steep  and  winding 
path,  ascending  to  a  charming  terrace  which  overlooks  the  ruj^ 
and  commands  ihe  most  beautiful  and  diversified  projects*  At 
one  end  is  an  elegant  pavilion  ornamented  with  paintings,  at  Xlifi 
other,  a  handsome  circular  temple,  whence  appears  an  extensiv 
valley,  richly  adorned  with  wood  and  water.  The  north  s^  ^f 
the  terrace  is  defended  with  a  thick  plantation  of  firs ;  and  the 
slopes  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Indeed 
the  sceneiy  is  altogether  fascinating."  j: 

T4  Abq^t 

*  Barton's  Monasticon,  Ebor.  fol.  358.  f  Ibid,  foL  364. 

I  In  the  pavilion  areUie  fuUowing  paintings : — *'  Apollo  riding  in  the  cli»* 
riot  of  the  Sun,  drawn  by  four  borsezt;  he  is  attended  by  Che  muses,  tM 
preceded  by  the  goddess  Aurora.  Hero,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Sestot, 
priestess  of  Vemis.  Andromeda  chained  to  a  rock  and  exposed  naked^o  be 
devoured  by  a  sea-monster.  Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crtleg 
Hercules  and  D^anira.  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  swImnhigoV^ 
the  sea  with  Enropa  on  his  back.  Venus  and  Vulcan ;  on  (me  aide  are  three 
Nereides,  on  the  other  Triton,  blowing  a  trumpet  made  of  a  sen-shell ;. a 
Capid  is  pointing  his  dart  at  Vulcan's  breast,  another  has  a  quiver  pf  ar- 
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About  fire  mi!e«  Sirectly  south  firom  Helmslcy,  is  GiOing 
Coitlet  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  illustrious  farail}-  of  Fairfax. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  Gilling  is  Newburgh  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Thomas  Edward  Winn  Bellasyse,  Esq,  of  the  honourable  fami]|^ 
of  the  Lords  Fauconbcrg,  ♦ 

Not  far  distant  from  Newburgh,  towards  the  south -easf,  is 
Creifke^  or  Crake  Castle,  This  ancient  structure  is  supposed*  by 
Drake,  to  have  been  a  cas^trum  exploratorum  of  the  Romans, 
and  no  place  could  have  been  better  chosen  for  that  piu^ose*  It 
is  situated  on  a  projecting  promontory,  on  the  south-west  point 
of  the  Hambleton*Hills,  and  commands  a  very  extensive  view 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Va!e  of  York,  f  Drake  imagines  that 
the  present  road  from  Creyke  to  York,  is  along  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road,  of  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  discover  the 
▼efiiiges.  But,  as  the  vast  forest  of  GaUres  began  almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Creyke  Castle  is  situated,  and  extended 
from  thence  to  ttie  walls  of  York,  it  h  probable  that  the  loose 
and  watery  ground,  of  that  level  and  woody  tract,  may  have 
swallowed  up  the  agger,  |:  If,  however,  the  origin  of  this 
castle  be  unknown,  history  furnishes  proofs  of  its  being  a  royal 
yiUa,  or  palace,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings.  So  early  ai 
the  year  685,  it  was  given  by  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland, 

to 

rows,  and  a  third  cariies  a  flamiing  torch.  Pan  fislitiugr  witli  Cirpid ,  Uis 
pipe^  of  Qne(|Ujil  rced*^,  i»  gnspeiidc-d  on  one  tree,  antl  Cupid's  how  and  qui-' 
veron  the  other.  Ejidjmion  vi».ited  by  Diana  in  a  cave  i  Emlymiou'*  dag 
lie»  undfr  bis  kuce,  ^m\  Ibe  guddes^'s  Ucmud^  are  standiuj^  by  ;  in  tlie  back 
groEMdtre  two  Cnpidj.  with  duves,  one  of  which  Is  escaped.  Hie  whole 
painted  by  Bumid,  who  carne  from  Italy  for  ths^l  purpose,"  Hiuderweiri 
Hi5t.  Scarborough,  p.  341. 

•  At  Newbui^'b  wjw  once  a  monastery,  foundttd  by  Ko§er  de  Mowbray  i 
and  William  de  Newburg,  or  Newbeiry,  the  Englibli  bi*li»iim.  was  a  native 
of  this  place* 

f  Creyke  Castle  b  twelve  miles  from  York,  and  two  miles  and  a  lialf  from 

Easingwold. 

X  Drake  traced,  wbat  he  snpposed  to  be,  a  Roman  road  fiom  the  wall  of 
'  Newborgh  Park,  to  Creyke.    Drake's  Ebor.  p.  37, 
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toiSt  CiidibeftyBiiliapof  Lindiefeni;  and  h  it  noirapaitof 
the  county  of  DuduoDu  * 

EAaiirowoi.D  is  a  Btrtggliiig,  ill-built  market  town,  at  the  dia* 
tnoe  of  thirtoen  mileBy  nearly  north-west,  from  York,  and  an 
the  north  road  from  that  city.  It  is  in  the  wapentake  of  BuU 
mer,  and  contains  1500  inhabitants*  There  are  two  annual  fairs, 
July  the  sixth  and  September  the  twenty-sixth.  Sot  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  enYirons  are  flat,  unpicturesque,  and  not  Yery  fer- 
tile. The  edge  of  the  moors  to  the  east,  with  Crejrke  Castle 
overiooking  the  country,  are  the  only  objects  that  break  the 
dull  unifbrmity  of  the  scene. 

THiRSK.--^At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  neariy  north  from 
•Easingwold,  is  Thirsk,  a  pleasant  and  well-built  market-town, 
in  the  wapentake  of  Birdforth.  The  market,  which  is  on  Mon- 
"day,  is  well  supplied  with  butchers'-meat,  poultry,  butter,  and 
eggs,  and  frequently  with  fish,  from  the  neighbouring  coast.  A 
great  qoanti^  of  the  poultry,  butter,  &c.  is  bought  up  by  per- 
sons who  carry  it  to  Leeds,  and  other  places  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing. Here  are  also  many  annual  fairs,  viz.  Shrove-Monday, 
April  the  fourth  and  fifth,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  leather,  drc 
Easter-Monday  and  Whitsun-Monday,  for  woollen-doth,  toys, 
ftc ;  August  fourth  and  fifth,  October  twenty-eight  and  twenty- 
nine,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  leather ;  first  Tuesday  afr^ 
the  derenth  of  December,  for  homed  cattle,  leather,  &c.  These 
fiurs  attract  a  considerable  number  of  dealers,  -and,  together 
^witb  the  great  north  road  firom  York,  are  very  beneficial  to  the 
town.  Here  are  no  manufactures,  unless  the  making  of  an  incon- 
siderable quanti^  of  coarse  linens  and  sacking,  and  a  few  bri* 
dies  and  saddles,  be  classed  under  that  denomination. 

Thirsk  is  agreeably  situated,  in  a  plain  almost  surrounded 
with  hills,  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  Cod-beck,  which  di- 
vides the  old  town  from  the  new,  and  over  which  are  two  small 
but  substantial  stone  bridges.  The  new  town  stands  within  the 
precincU  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Mowbrays.    In  the  centre 

of 
*LpL  Collect.  ILp»S69. 
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of  tlie  town  is  the  market-place,  whichi  if  the  tollbooth,  now  ta 

a  ruinous  condition,  with  the  shambles,  which  in  their  present 
ctate  are  an  intolcruble  nuisance  to  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
Bome  other  buildings  were  removed,  wotdd  be  one  of  the  fio^ 
in  the  county.  fl^l 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  toi^Ti,  on  a  geolly-riil2^^ 
ground,  stands  tlie  clmrcli,  a  liandsome  GoUiic  edifice,  Tlic 
lower  tier  of  windows,  except  those  in  the  cliancel,  mre  pointed 
Golliic :  those  above  are  of  a  rounder  kind,  approaching  nearly 
to  the  Saxon  circular  arch»  The  roof,  which  is  elliptical  and  of 
Irish  oak,  ornamented  with  carving,  is  supported  by  a  double  row 
of  pillars,  terminating  in  pointed  arches*  ITac  hattlemenis  of 
iho  tower  are  open  masonry*  In  the  fiouth  wa!l  of  the  chancel* 
near  the  altar,  are  three  ornamented  etone  seats,  which  were 
used  by  the  ofHciating  clergy  before  the  reformation  ;  and,  on  ■ 
tlie  same  side  nearer  the  altar-table,  is  tJie  lavatory. 

On  a  stone  in  the  iloor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ch«u;icel»  ia  the 
foflowiog  inscription  ;— 

*«  A  vauJf • 
Tlie  Ilonb'*.  Miss  Sparre. 

Dnom'il  to  rtcdvo  all  ttiM  my  »oiil  holitn  drar^ 
Give  licr  lliat  rest  !icr  Iji-ai t  retiKsd  her  hefc. 
Oh  !  5CiTen  Iier  from  the  pajo  tht;  lender  kuri^, 
Thf"  UHirt  of  sorrows  thul  froin  pmniioii  flow  ; 
And  to  hfv  envied  new  lorn  Jitat©  af^oin 
Tliat  heavenly  hliss  fit  tW  such  hcsrti  as  tbtac\** 

And  near  it*  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  on  a  navbit, 
lire  the  following  lines; — 

<*  Near  this  place  are  tbe  rciriiini 

Of  file  Hunourahlc  Amf^lia  Frf^ilerica 

\^  ilUelmiiia  Blclwina  Sparre, 

The  only  suniTing  diild  of  CharleJ.  l>aron  SparrCf 

By  Elisabeth,  Countess  &f  Gjlkubora,  Spiirre. 

He  wo*  Aid-de-Cam|>  to  Cbarlej^  le^'^.  King  of  Sweden, 

And  with  him  in  all  Iiii  wars  ; 

A  Mftjoj.Cen<  ral,  and  twenty  years  minister  from  Sweden, 

To  the  Court  of  Great  Britain* 
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'     If  t^n  MympwmtamfwtmmmtejtSdhtm, 
If  e*cr  t^  botom  ftit  anotbci's  woe. 
If  e'er  hir  beaat;*!  charms  tfav  bcirt  did  nofc. 
If  c^  the  ofipnec  of  thy  Tirmou  love 
BlbOBiM  to  thy  wfaliet,  to  ili>-  soal  wa%  dear, 
TIm  plaint  ire  ttuoe  doe«  wtk  ef  thee  a  tear  : 
For  here,  alas !  too  eariy  naich'd  anraj* 
An  hoQCtt  £iiaifiU  l^art  deatii  nakes  bis  pny."  * 

tinder  the  chancel,  and  commnnicating  with  it  bj  a  small 
ftaireaae,  it  the  ac1io<rf,  which  is  unendowed,  and  is  at  present 
Hied  only  for  the  teaching  of  Englidi,  with  writing  and  arith- 
neticf 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  charchyard,  is  a  ranlt  be- 
loDging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  John  Bell,  Esq.  whose  man- 
sion is  close  by  the  church. 

In  a  small  snburb,  called  Norby,  stands  the  old  parsonage- 
house,  now  dirided  into  three  tenements,  one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  gardener.^ 

The  church  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  which  stood  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  was  demolished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second.  The  moat  and  rampart  are  still  to  be  seen, 
but  no  vestige  of  the  building  remains ;  and,  in  Camden's  time, 
it  was  neariy  in  the  same  state.  §  It  had  once,  ho^-ever,  been 
a  place  of  great  strengtli,  in  the  hands  of  the  potent  family  of 
tiie  Mowbrays.  It  was  here  that  Roger  de  Mowbray  began  his 
rribelKcm  against  Henry  the  Second,  and  confederated  with  the 
King  of  Scotland  against  his  own  sovereign.  The  revolt,  how- 
ever, was  suppressed,  and  the  Castle  of  Thirsk,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral others  belonging  to  the  rebellious  lords,  were,  by  the  king's 
order,  entirely  demolished. 

Besides 

*  The  writer  coald  learn  no  further  particulars  relating  to  thb  lady, 
t  The  chancel  wai  used  as  a  school  abont  eighty  years  ago. 

f  Thirsk  is  now  a  stipendiary  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Tork. 

i  Camd.  Brit.  fut.  756,  Gibson's  Edit 
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Besides  the  parish  church,  the  CalvinisU,  the  quaken,  mi 
the  methodifits,  have  their  respective  meetmg  houses.  Here  li 
also  a  School  of  Industry  for  poor  girls^  who  are  clothed,  «nd 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  pJain-\^  ork,  knitting, Ac. 
The  pupils  are,  at  present,  about  eighteen  in  number,  and  their 
proficiency  and  orderly  behaviour,  do  honour  to  die  ladies  irho 
have  the  superintendency  of  the  eetabJiflhment. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  river  b  Old  Thirsk,  which  ii « 
borough  by  prescription,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliauient." 
The  right  of  election  k  vested  in  the  burgage  tenements,  no* 
rtnly  fifty  in  number,  of  which  forty-irine  are  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomaa  Frankland,  Bart. 

Old  Thirsk  consists  of  a  long  range  of  cottage?  on  each  sidt 
of  the  turnpike  road,  leading  from  York  to  Yarm  and  Stockton* 
and  of  two  squares  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  buildingt* 
L  In  one  of  these  squares,  called  St.  James's  Green,  the  cattle 
^  l^ln  are  held  ;  the  other  k  the  site  of  an  ancient  church,  d 
which  time  has  long  since  swept  away  every  vestige.    In  the 
latter  of  thuse  squares  k  an  elm  tree  of  venerable  aDtiquilji 
from  which  the  place  takes  its. name,  Hawm  (t.  r.  Elm)  Green; 
and  under  the  shade  of  whose  branches  tlie  members  for  parlia- 
ment are  elected-     It  was  on  this  spot  that  Henry  Percy,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,   and  lieutenant  of  the  county,  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  tha  mob,  during  a  popular  commo^ 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.     Tradition  says;,  that 
he  was  dragged  from  Top  cliff,  a  village  four  miles  distant  from 
Thirsk,  and  beheaded  at  this  place,  f 

The  environs  of  Thirsk  are  fertile  and  plearant ;  in  manfi 
places  gently-rising  grounds  break  the  uniformity  of  the  plain* 
and  command  agreeable  though  not  extt^naive  prospecta, 
.    Sower If^  is  a  pleasant  village,  containing  many  good  hou£CS|  and 

ii 

*  Though  the  t^o  tawuft  ar«  diRhnci  aa  fbr  as  ri^Uio  io  th#  election  of 
ncmbi'rv  yet  in  otJicr  respects  tliey  arr  considcrrcl  a*  one. 

f  Rapiii  meatioDS  the  clrrHtu^tanre,  but  d<Kfs  not  positivd]^  say  wfar^ 
tbc  carl  was  oassa^ed.     Hist.  Uttglaud,  L  p.  664* 
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h  ODtj  a  quarter  o^  a  mlie  distant  front  Thir&lc,  with  which  it  com-* 
namie&tcs  by  im  excislknt  graveJ  walk,  across  the  fiiilds  called 
the  Flaia.  *nus  walk  catniiiands  a  fine  view  of  the  ailjaceivt 
couatrft  Wrminatcd  by  the  Hamljleton  II  tils,  and  is  the  ia- 
[  toarite  pcomenade  of  the  inhubitanr&. 

One  of  tfio  cbt«f  inconveniences  of  Hiirsk,  and  of  the  adja^ 
itmt  country*  Is  the  scarcity  and   high  price  of  coal,  which  u 
Vrougbt  flrom  the  county  of  Darham  in  small  carts,  containing 
[Irofli  eighteen  to  t^ei^ry-two  busheJs,  and  varies  in  price  accord- 
to  the  season.  •     This  is  one  among  many  other  arguments  thai 
'  Qu'gftt  be  adduced  to  shew  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
^  aitersectiog  the  Vale  of  York  by  a  canal  from  the  Tees  to  tho 
Otate. 

B^iand  ^A^f^,— Byland  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  year 
[H77»by  Roger  de  Mowbray,  son  of  Nigel  d'Albeniaco,  d'Al- 
lae  or  d*Aubigny.f  The  monks,  who  Imd  been  driven  from 
[Ftutfceaft*  in  Lancashire,  had  before  been  Bxed  in  two  other 
l^ace»  in  tlie  neighbourhood  ;  but  they  did  not  obtain  a  perma* 
[Deal  estnblisliment  till  the  year  above-mentioned,  the  twenty- 
i  third  of  Henry  ihe  Second,  when  a  stately  monaster}'  and  church 
^  were  founded,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  abbey  con^ 
kioiied  to  flourish  tiU  the  general  dissolution,  in  the  year  1540, 
\  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  it  was  surrendered  by 
t  Joba  Leeds,  alias  Alanbrig,  the  abbot,  and  twenty-four  monks. 
[7li9>l^^ot  obtained  an  annual  pension  of  50L  The  pensions  of 
I  Iwo  of  the  monkSi  were  61.  each ;  of  four  others,  SL  6$«  8d. 

each  £ 

cool  broa^lu  from  BorougbbriiTga  is  cheaper,  bi|t  of  a  wor&# 


f  Rofer  iDp  IVf owbra^,  the  liead  of  lliat  family  wbieh  came  iviib  the  co|i» 
I  qtiCTDr  from  Norumnify,  being  depriveil  of  hi.«  estates  for  disloyal tv,  tliey 
I  %crc  gireo  by  Henry  the  Fini  to  Niget  d'AlbeiiiCt  nnotbtr  lord  of  Norinaa 
tztfictiOD,  who  bAtt  be«ii  bou-bear«r  to  William  Huftis,  and  pos&ensetl  14(I 
lilgbtir  feet  In  Zn^laud^  and  I/O  in  Normandy.  Hh  ioti,  Roger,  took  tli« 
Vawc  of  Muwbiay^  and,  from  liinif  dc&ctuded  the  Mi^ubrayi^  Dnkes  of 
Norfolk  and  £arb  9^  Notiini^aro.     Camd*.  Brit.  fo).  756^ ' 
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each  ;  of  two  othere,  $h  each ;  and  0ne  had  41*  mddiig  in  kit 
921.  per  annum.  At  the  digsoluttoa  there  were  seven  betlft,  lOD 
fodder  of  )cad,  and  516  ounces  o£  plate  ;  and  the  yearly  reve- 
nues were,  by  Dugdale^s  account,  2:i8l,  Ds,  id. ;  but  2D5\*  5s,  46. 
according  to  Speed.  The  site,  and  most  of  the  detueBnes,  were 
granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir  Willfain  Pickeritig-  At 
present,  it  belongs  to  the  honourable  family  of  Stapyltoo.  • 
This  abbey  was  situated  near  the  foot  of  Cumbe  Hil),  in  a  place 
well  suited  to  devotional  retirement,  and  woi  a  large  und  mag* 
nificent  structure. 

ThirkUb}^  ifali,  th.*  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Fmnkland,  Bart. 
frhNa  four  miles  of  Thtrsik,  standi  In  a  low  but  ploaaant  mtrnt- 
tion,  near  the  foot  of  the  Hambleton  Mills.  The  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  and  the  house 
is  an  elegant  modern  structure.  The  whole  makes  a  good  ap* 
f6M«nce* 

Bbdale,  about  fourteen  miles  westward  from  Thirsif,  k  a 
market-town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-East,  and  liberty  ^ 
Eichmondsliire*  The  town  is  tolerably  we})  built,  and  contaioa 
about  1100  inhabitants.  Tlie  church  is  a  spacious  stmctuie, 
and  has  a  good  tower  or  steeple*  The  market  is  on  Tuesday  t 
the  fairs  are,  on  Easter  and  Wliitsun^Tuesdays,  for  homed  cattle 
and  sheep;  July  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  October  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  leatlier ;  and  on  the 
Monday  se'night,  before  Christmas  day,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs. 

Bedale  is  situated  in  a  rich  valley  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  Leemtng  Lane;  the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  the  crops,  both  of  corn  and  grass,  are  abundant  Here  is 
an  elegant  mansion,  the  seat  of  Henry  Pearse,  Esq- ;  and  there 
are  several  other  good  houses  in  the  vicinity. 

B&mbif  Castle^  the  seai  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds^ 
merits  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  It  is  a  spacious  structure. 
some  parts  of  which  are  of  Gothic  architecture,  and   othat* 

finished  , 
•  Barton's  Moaa^.  M,  3*0, 339,  aikd  S40. 


f  kk  tihe  tttodem  ttfle*  The  apartments  are  grand  and  «h 

P6H>ly  fkrniBlidl,  and  the  environs  are  delightfuL    It  stands  oa-' 

^  fine  elevation,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  valley- 

^  fHlich  Bedale  is  sitnated,  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  rich 

^NMliy  between  Leeming  Lane  and  the  Western  Moors,  of 

^Hiich  the  lower  eminences  form  a  grand  contrast  to  the  fertile 

pl«tt0  below,  and  diversify  the  prospect  with  a  pleasing  varie^ 

Masham,  is  a  small  market-town,  about  six  miles  nearly 

ftoiHii<^est  fVofll  Bedale,  situated  in  the  wapentake  of  Hang- 

£asi,  and  liberties  of  St.  Peter,  and  Richmondshire,  and  co»» 

taining  about  1800  inhabitants.     The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 

mmA  the  fiurs,  on  the  seventeen,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  of 

Seyttrrther,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  pedlary  wares,  &c.    The 

mdjiM)ent  coitniry^  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  is  abundant^ 

fertile. 

.  Mif»i>LBHAM,in  the  wapentakeof  Hang-West,  liberty  of  Ricb- 

BMNMkhire^  aboat  eight  miles  and  a  half  nearly  north-west  ft^om- 

jfeaham,  is  a  small  market-town  scarcely  better  than  a  village^: 

tlMS -population  not  amounting  to  more  than  800.     The  market 

is  ea  Monday,  and  it  has  fairs  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  November^ 

for  homed  cattle  and  sheep.  The  environs  are  fertile,  especially 

in  Aieedow  and  pasturage.    Both  this  town  and  Masham  are  si^ 

toated  near  tlie  southern  bank  of  the  Ure. 

Leybubm  is  another  small  market-town,  about  two  miles  from 
Middleham,  and  in  the  same  wapentake.  The  market  is  on 
Friday,  and  there  are  four  fairs,  viz.  on  the  second  Friday  in 
Ftbruary,  May,  October,  and  December,  for  homed  cattle 
Mm-aiieep* 

Ask  a  I  GO,  though  a  market-town,  resembles  a  village,  as  it 
scarcely  contains  800  inhabitants ;  it  is  about  fourteen  miles 
nearly  north-west  from  Middleham,  and  in  the  same  wapentake. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday.  The  fairs  are  on  the  eleventh  of 
mM^t  and  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  for  woollen-cloth,  ^c. ;  oe 
Ihl  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  of  October,  for  cattle  and 

sheep. 
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ihcep.  Askrigg  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Wensley  Dale,  i 
Ihe  northern  bank  of  the  Ure,  in  a  district  abounding  with  ro- 
mantic and  henulLftil  scenery. 

Hawes,  is  a  market-town  in  the  same  district,  about  six  miles 
from  Askri^'g^  It  contains  about  1500  inhabitants.  The  mar* 
ket  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  fairs,  vii.  on  Tuesday  in 
Whitfiun-week,  for  woollen  goods.  Sec, ;  Sep! ember  the  twenty- 
eighth,  for  horned  cattle,  horgen,  $heep,  woollen-eloth,  &c  A 
considerable  quantity  of  stockings  are  knitted  in  tins  neighbour- • 
hood,  which  give  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  inha* 
bitants. 

Rich  MO  KD  is  famous  for  its  castle,  which,  as  well  as  the  town, 
was  built  by  the  first  Earl  Ahm,  son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Ere- 
tagne.  Alan,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, accompanied  that  prince  in  his  expedition  to  England, ' 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  £ad,  Edwtn^ 
wliich  consisted  of  no  less  than  near  two  hundred  manors  and 
townships.  This  donation  was  made,  A.  D.  1070,  at  tlie  time 
when  William  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  York,  which  thi 
laid  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  the  Northumbrian  Earls,  Mor- 
cor  and  Waliheof,  bravely  detended  against  him.  The  grant  hk 
remarkable  for  its  brevity,  and  shews  how  estates  were  formerly 
conveyed  in  a  few  words.  The  form  in  this  iiistancc  is  as  fol- 
lows ; — 


**  E(?o  OutielmuB  cognoroiac  Basturtlus  do  ct  conccdo  tlhi  Alano,  oepoti 
mco,  Britanix  Comiti,  ct  heredjbus  tuis  in  iierpetunm,  onmes  iDusviliaset 
terras  que  naper  rueiunt  Comitis  Edwiui  in  Ebontscina ;  cum  foftib  militum 
ft  Eccte^^iia  et  &\m  libertatibtu  el  consuctudiaibu.^,  ita  jiberf*  el  Uunotifica 
aicut  idon  Edwmti$  ea  leauit,"  * 

Dat.  in  obitdton«}  coram  civttttte  Eboracu 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  ;— 

'*  I,  William,  siiniamed  the  Eut«rdf  do  pve  and  grant  ta  thee,  AUa,  my 
kiavmii).  Earl  of  Brettgtie,  and  to  thy  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  nnuiorf  mai 


*  Drake's  Eboractini,  fol.  S8* 


idf  tiliii;!!  lAtetjr  beloofed  to  Earl  Edwitt,  io  York»trtre,  wilh  Uie  knt^iV 
- -^^3>,  cburclH^i,  mnd  oTker  privilege*  aud  ciutomSi  in  as  fiec  and  lionourtibk 
Eiiajuier  as  fUc  »ame  Edwin  ba«  licld  thrm. 

Given  ia  tlie  siege  (or  camp)  liefore  the  city  of  York. 

The  conqueror  conferred  on  Alan  another  mark  of  his  fa- 
"^^lur,  in  givtng  him  Hawise^  his  daughter,  in  marriage.  Alan 
^^^ing  thus  loaded  with  riches  and  honours,  built  the  town  and 
^^«ide  of  Bichtnond  for  his  defence^  agiunst  the  dLsinhcrited  and 
^^ntlawed  Enghshoien  in  those  part^.  Alan  ]iaving  no  issue  by 
'^^e  conqueror's  daughter,  the  Earldom  of  Bretagne  devolved 
i  hia  son»  Conan  le  Grosse,  by  a  second  wife*  And  Alan,  the 
iJlacki  son  of  Hawise  by  her  first  huBbandt  Eudo,  son  of  Geffrey, 
arl  of  Bretagne,  succeeded  to  tlie  Earldom  of  Kichniond,  Dur- 
i  ng  the  reigns  of  ourNornian  King?,  iheEarldom  of  Riclmiond  was 
I  by  several  diiferent  familieSi  some  of  whom  were  allied 
tJie  blood  royal  both  of  England  and  France.  Edward  the 
Third  gave  it  to  his  third  son,  John  of  Ciaunt,  who  restored  it 
Tot  other  lands  in  exchange  $  and  the  king  conferred  this  earl- 
'  «iom  on  John,  Earl  of  Montford  and  Duke  of  Bretagne,  8ur« 
jiamed  the  Valiant,  to  whom  he  also  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
'  Tiage.  It  afterwards  pussed  into  tlie  hands  of  different  families^ 
tin  at  last  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  iu 
favour  of  his  natural  son,  Henry,  who  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Riclimond,  and  died,  in  1535,  without  issue.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  honours  and  titles  of  this  duchy  de* 
irolved  on  the  illustrious  family  of  Lenox, 

Ilichmond  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Swale,  in  the  wapen-* 
take  of  Gilling-West,  and  liberty  of  Richmond.  The  market  is 
en  Saturday.  And  there  are  are  four  fairs,  viz.  Saturday  b«- 
fore  Palm-Sunday,  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  the  fourteenth  of 
Se^ember,  and  Holy-rood  Day,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep» 
troollen-cloth,  &c,  Richmond  is  one  of  the  greatest  corn-mar' 
kvts  in  the  county:  being  seated  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  dis* 
trtct  in  which  grain  is  producttd,  the  corn-factors  and  ntitlert 
repair  hither  from  Swaledale,  Wensleydalc,  and  other  parts 
Vol.  XVI.  V  4>f 
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of  tlie  inoorSf  to  lay  in  stock  for  the  consomption  of  ttiat  large 
extent  of  country,  where  grazing  is  the  chief  or  only  pursuit  of  | 
the  fanner.  The  want  of  water  carnage,  and  of  coal,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  inconveniences  of  this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
eviJ  appears  to  be  irremediable :  the  rocky  nature  of  the  bed  of  j 
the  Swale,  and  the  sudden  swells,  to  which  that  river  is  liable 
from  the  rains  that  fall  on  the  moors,  are  insuperable  obstacles 
to  any  scheme  for  rendering  it  navigable ;  and  every  attempt 
that  has  yet  been  made  ft)r  the  finding  of  coal  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, has  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  town  of  Richmond  is  small ;  its  population  scarcely 
amounts  to  three  thousand  ;  but  the  situation  is  delightful ; 
and  the  houses,  most  of  which  are  of  stone,  are  well  built,  and 
many  of  them  spacious  and  lofly.  It  stands  on  a  lolly  eminence 
boldly  rising  from  the  Swale,  which  winds  round  the  town  and 
the  castle  fn  a  semictreular  direction.  The  market-place  k  spa- 
cious and  handsome,  being  surrounded  by  good  sliops  and 
houses ;  and  the  whole  place  has  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  | 
The  chief  trade  of  the  town  h  in  com,  sent  from  the  market  in- 
to the  dales  of  the  moors ;  and  in  lead,  which  is  brought  from 
the  minea  about  fourteen  miles  westward  from  Rtchmondi  and 
conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  Boroughbridge  and  Yarm, 

The  castle  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  overlooking  the 
Swale,  which  runs  in  a  deep  valley  beneath.  Between  the  river 
9nd  the  site  of  the  castle,  is  a  walk  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  l 
brcadtli,  about  sixty  perpendicular  above  the  bed  of  the  Swale^ 
and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  tremendous  precipice,  which  must 
render  it  dangerous  to  pass  this  way  in  the  dark.  The  gromid  | 
9X1  which  the  castle  stands^  is  elevated  forty  or  iifty  feet  above 
this  walk,  and  is  faced  on  that  side  with  massy  stODea*  resem- 
bling  a  natural  rock.  The  eastern  side  of  the  castle-yard  h  also 
skirted  by  the  Swale  ;  but  here  the  descent,  instead  of  being  pre* 
cipitous  as  on  the  south,  slopes  down  for  the  space  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards  to  the  river.  The  west  side  of  this  once  almost  im- 
pregnable  fortress  is  faced  with  a  deep  vaUey,  the  ascent  from 

whick 
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^hich  to  the  castle  »  exceedingly  steep.     On  the  Dortli,  the  aiUe 
^r  the  castle  is  very  little  elevated  above  that  of  the  town  ;  and 
^is  is  the  only  side  on  which  it  could  have  been  accessible  to 
•ft  enemy. 

This  castle  yet  appears  majestic  in  ruins.  The  keep,  of  which 

the  sliell  ts  almost  entire,  is  about  100  feet  high  ;  and  die  walls 

•re  eleven  feet  thick ;  the  lower  story  is  supported  by  a  vast  co- 

tumja  of  atone  in  the  middle,  from  which  spring  circular  arches 

Olosing  the  top ;  the  staircase  goes  only  to  the  tirst  chamber, 

tk\e  rest  of  it  being  dilapidated,  as  the  Boors  of  the  two  upper 

tx>aiiis  are  fallen  in.     In  this  keep  is  a  well  of  excellent  water. 

The  mios  of  several  other  parts  of  the  castle  yet  remain.    la 

the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  area  is  a  ruinous  tower,  in  which 

is  a  diatnal  dungeon  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  und  undoubt- 

^iXf  designed  as  a  place  of  confinement.     The  site  of  this  castle 

oottteina  nearly  six  acres,  and  belongs  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Sicfamofid. 

Tbe  country  round  Bichmond  is  extremely  picturesque:  tlie 
valley  of  Swaledale  is  in  many  places  skirted  with  perpendicular 
rocks  almost  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  hills,  on 
tbe  north-west  side  of  the  town>  the  eye  is  regaled  with  the  moat 
magnilicent  prospects.  Richmond  and  its  castle,  though  seated 
on  a  precipitous  hill  more  than  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Swale,  when  seen  from  these  elevations,  seem  to  be  sunk  in  a 
deep  valley.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Tees,  with  Oeveland,  and  the  Vale  of  York  ;  •  and  the  Eastern 
snd  Wefitern  Moors,  rising  in  mountainous  grantletir,  form  a  mag- 
Dtficsenl  contrast  to  those  extensive  plains.  Richmond,  indeed^ 
is  admired  by  tourists  for  its  romantic  beauties ;  by  many  it  is 
thought  preferable  to  Richmond  in  Surry  :  the  latter  is  a  kind 
of  ikiry-land,  where  all  the  scenery  is  mild  and  pleasing ;  but 

U2  the 

•It  19  taJd,  the  Cathedral  of  York,  at  the  diitaiice  of  forty  five  Balles, 
may  be  seen  from  these  liiUa  ;  but  the  aimosphcre  (>eiiig  iliicic,  the  wriiir 
«f  Uttt  v<»Iuin^  could  not  di^tinguiili  it  witki  a  telescope. 
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the  views  in  the  environs  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  are  marked 
with  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

From  Richmond  to  Catterick  bridge^  a  distance  of  four  mUe% 
the  Swale,  with  its  rocky  and  well-wooded  banks,  exhibits  a  vii« 
riety  of  picturesque  scenery.  Near  the  village  of  Easeby,  abottt 
a  mile  and  a  half  frucn  h  ichmond,  the  banki  of  the  river  are 
adorned  with  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  monai^teTy. 
The  southern  part  of  these  ruins  facing  the  Si^'ale»  are  covered 
with  ivy ;  the  raost  entire  part  is  towards  tlie  east,  where  the 
pointed  arches  of  five  Gothic  windows  remain  in  a  perfect  state. 
An  arched  gateway*  which  forms  the  entrance  from  the  north, 
is  also  entire ;  and  the  arch  is  circular. 

Catteeich,  about  Ave  miles  from  Kichmond  and  one  mOe 
from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Swale,  is  Kupposcd,  by  Camden 
and  others,  to  be  the  Roman  Catoractonium,  or  Cataracton,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolomy*  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  *  Dr. 
Gibson,  however,  imagines  that  the  Roman  city  stood  aomew^hat 
nearer  to  the  Swale,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  from  Cattcrick 
to  the  bridge.  "  Though,**  says  he,  "  the  old  name  of  Carac* 
tonium  be  left  in  Catterick,  yet  are  the  remains  of  it  met  with 
about  three  flight-shots  from  the  bridge,  at  a  farm^iouse  called 
Thoniburgh,  standing  upon  a  higli  ground,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Brompton  upon  Swale  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they  have 
found  Roman  coins*  Upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
very  steep,  there  are  foundations  of  some  great  walls,  more  lik« 
a  castle  than  any  private  building ;  and  the  large  prospect  makes 
it  ^ery  convenient  for  a  frontier  garrison/*  In  support  of  his 
opinion  the  doctor  also  adds  the  following  facts :  '*  The  level 
plot  of  ground  upon  the  hill,  adjoining  to  the  farm-house,  may 
be  about  ten  acres  ;  in  several  parts  of  which  Roman  coins  have 
been  ploughed  up,  one  particularly  of  gold  with  this  inscriptioik : 
"  Nero  lmp»  Ca*aar,*'  and  on  the  reverse,  *'  Jupiter  Custos." 
Within  this  compass  also,  they  have  met  with  the  bases  of  o|d 

pillars^ 
*  Aatoxuiii*  Iter.  1, 2,  and  5. 
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piftffSy  end  a  floor  of  brick  with  a  pipe  of  lead  passing  perpen* 
dicolarly  down  into  the  earth,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  h«v% 
been  a  place  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  infernal  gods, 
iod  that  the  blood  descended  by  those  pipes.  Likewise,  in  Sir 
John  Lavrson's  great-grandfather's  time  (to  which  famOy  the 
estate  came  by  marriage)  as  the  servants  were  ploughing,  the 
pbi^^ishare  stuck  fast  in  the  ear  of  a  great  brass  pot,  which, 
upon  rennmng  the  earth,  they  observed  to  be  covered  with  flat 
itones,  and,  upon  opening,  found  it  (as  it  is  received  from  our 
ancestors  by  tradition)  to  be  almost  full  of  Roman  coins,  mostly 
copper  but  some  of  silver.  Great  quantities  have  been  given 
away  by  the  predecessors  of  Sir  John  Lawson  ;  and  he  himself 
gave  a  good  number  to  be  preserved  among  other  rarities  in 
King  Charles's  closet.  The  pot  was  redeemed  at  the  price  of 
81.  from  the  sequestrators  of  Sir  John  Lawson's  estate  in  the 
cmlwars,  the  metal  being  an  unusual  sort  of  composition*  It 
waa  fixed  in  a  fbmance  to  brew  in,  and  contains  about  twenty- 
fbur  gallcNM  of  water."  *  From  all  these  considerations  Bishop 
Gibson  concludes,  that  the  elevated  ground  between  Catterick 
and  the  Swale,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cataracton.  f  But, 
whatever  the  Roman  city  might  be,  it  has  now,  as  Camden  ob* 
serves^  nothing  great,  but  the  memory  of  what  it  once  was,  hav- 
ing been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  never  more  raised 
firom  its  ruins ;  and  the  modem  Catterick  is  only  a  village,  con- 
taining between  seven  and  eight  hundred  inhabitants* 

From  Cataracton,  the  Roman  military  road  divides  into  twe 
branches,  that  towards  the  north,  laid  by  Caldwell,  eight  miles 
from  Richmond  and  six  from  Bernard  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  Roman  name  of  this  place, 
bat  it  seems  to  have  been  a  large  city  from  its  vestiges,  which 
yet  may  be  traced ;  and  near  it,  by  the  village  of  Stanwick, 
where  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  has  an  elegant 

U  3  seal, 

*  Gib80B*8  Additions  to  Cainden,  fol.  767. 
♦  In  1810,  the  writer  of  this  vdume  viewed  the  ground;  and  is  iodine^ 
io  adopt  Dr.  Gibson*!  opinion. 
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Beaty  R  ditch  of  above  eight  miles  in  leogth,  has  been  cut  from 
the  Tees  to  the  Swale.  Cal dwells  however^  is  wow  only  a  small 
village,  its  whole  population  not  exceeding  two  hundred. 

Ahout  twelve  miles  nearly  west  from  this  place,  and  on  the 
other  hranch  of  the  Roman  roail,  is  the  village  of  Bowes,  which 
Camden  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Lavaira.  And,  as  a  proof 
of  it*  antiquity,  he  mentions  a  stone  found  there,  and  long  used 
in  the  church  for  a  communion  table.  On  this  slone  was  the 
following  inscription  :  — 

IMR  C^SARI  Dni  TRAIANl 

PARTHICI,  Majtfilio 

DlVl  NERV/E  NEPOTI  TRAIANO.  Hadria 

NO  AVG.  PONT.  MAXM. 

COS.  I  ...PP-  COH.  IllL  F.--..*. 
10.  SEV, 

Another  inscription,  on  a  stone  dug  up  here»  also  afibrd^  • 
strong  evidence,  thftt»  when  Virius  Lupus  was  legnze  and  pwK 
prsctor  of  Britain,  tJie  first  cohort  of  the  Thracians  was  in  gar- 
rison at  this  place. 

Northallerton  is  a  genteel  market-tow^n,  in  the  wapen* 
take  of  Aliertomhfre,  The  market  is  on  Wednesday :  the  fairf 
are  numerous,  viz.  February  the  fourteenth,  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and,  during  the  wliolc  week  preceding,  for  horses  only; 
May  the  fifth  and  sixth,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  leather, 
woollen-cloth,  &c. ;  September  the  fifth  and  sixth,  for  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  leather,  6:c. ;  October  the  third  and  fourth,  for 
horned  cattle ;  and  the  second  Wednesday  in  October  for 
cheese. 

Northallerton  is  a  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a  rising  grotmd,  gently 
sloping  towards  the  east.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and 
surroundetl  with  very  good  houses :  the  town  is,  id  geoeral, 
well  built  of  brick,  and  contains  about  2300  inhabitants* 

Near  this  place,  in  the  year  1138,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Standard,    WTiile  the  civil  war  between  King 

Stepheb 
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Stephen  and  the  Empresg  Maud,  or  Matilda^  raged  with  destruc- 
i^^ve  fnryj  David,  King  of  Scotland,  entering  the  Engli^h  terri- 
^Oiy,    ravaged   North umberland^    Durham,   and   the  northern 
.f»Qtrts  of  Yorkshire,  in  a  merciless   manner,  and  advancing  to 
^^e  Tery  gates  of  York,  encamped  before  that  city.     On  tliia 
^^tnergency,  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdonit  summoned  the 
^^varlike  nobles  to  the  defence  of  their  country.     Among  those 
^vrfio  took  arms  on  this  occasion,  we  find  the  names  of  Williani 
de  Albemarle,  Walter  de  Gaunt,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  do 
IMowbray,  Walter  Egpee,  Dbert  de  Lacy»  William  de  Percy, 
Hichard  dc  Curcy,  William  de  Fossard,  Robert  de  Egtdeville, 
or  Stoutcville,  all  ancient  barons  of  Yorkshire,  with  \MlIiara  dc 
Pevcrcl  and  Geoffrey  de  HaJsaline,  of  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  of  Derbyshire.    These  barons  with  their  fol- 
lowers ranged  tliemselves  under  the  command  of  Ralph,  Bmhop 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  then  belonged  to  England,  and 
of  Walter  L'Espee  and  William  de  Albemarle.^     On  hearing 
of  tliis  armament,  the  Scottish  King  retired  from  before  York, 
while  the  barons  advanced  to  Northallerton.  Here  they  erected 
Iheir  staodard,  which  was  a  tall  mast,  fixed  in  a  huge  chariot 
I  u^wk  wheels,  having  at  the  top  a  pix  with  a  consecrated  host, 
and  a  cross,  from  which  were  suspended  the  banners  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  of  Beverley.     The  Bishop  of  the  Orkneys 
aide  an  oration  to  the  army,  and  at  the  conclusion  pronounced 
^Moluiion  of  their  sin^  to  all  tliat  should  fall  in  the  war.     Th# 
English,  thus  encouraged,  waited  the  approach  of  tlie  enemy. 
The  Scot«,  relying  on  their  superiority  «f  numbers,  rushed  on 
to  the  attack ;  but  although  the  King  of  Scotland  and  his  son, 
Henry,  gave,  on  this  occasion,  the  most  astonishing  proofs  of 
valour  and  intrepidtty,  their  array  w-as  totally  routed,  with  the 

U  4  loBS 

•  Tbc  Bislio|i  of  the  Orkney*  actcti  a^  df  puty  of  tie  Archbishop  of 
York,  wbo«  from  Hickiie&<i,  was  unable  tg  comm»n4  in  pcr^oi).  Ti»ttlar« 
Kotea  00  U^pm,  Vol  I.  p.  303, 
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loM  of  10^000  men,  and  they  were  glad  to  retire  to  their  vmm 
Lintiy  with  the  shattered  remains  of  their  forces.* 
The  country  around  NorthalJerton  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
lertile.     The  village  of  Smeaton,  on  the  great   north  road, 
llibout  seven  tniles  to  the  northward,  merits  attention  from  the 
[extent  and  the  grandeur  of  its  prospects.     The  southern  parts) 
I  of  the  county  of  Durham,  Cleveland,  and  the  fine  countjy  along; 
Lthe  banks  of  the  Tees,  towards  Richmond,  with  part  oi  the 
["Vale  of  York,  in  contrast  with  the  black  frowning  mountains  of 
^he  Eastern  and  Western  Moors  all  in  lull  view,  form  a  mogt) 
magnificent  assemblage.  ^H 

Moiini'Gmce  Prior  if  ^  about  seven  miles  north-east  from 
Korthallertoii,  was  a  Carthusian  priory,  founded  and  endowed 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  by  Thomas  de  Holland, , 
Duke  of  Surry.  Its  yearly  revenues,  at  the  time  of  the  disso* 
lution,  amounted  to  3B21.  5»,  lid.  according  to  Speed ;  ^ 
[SSSh  2s.  lOd.  as  reported  by  Dugdale.  ' 

The  sechided  situalien  and  romantic  gloom  of  this  mona»*' 
[tery  seem  to  liave  been  particylarly  adapted  to  the  rigid  order 
of  the  Carthusians.     The  vale,  shut  in  on  the  south-east  by  a 
lofty  IiiJl,  clotlied  with  wood,  adds  a  solemn  grandeur  to  the 
I  acene  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  have  a  venerable  appear* 
ance.     A  Gothic  archway  forms  the  entrance  into  the  quad* 
i  rangle,  the  outer  walls  of  which  incloso  about  three  acres  of; 
ground,  and  are  still   standing,  fantastically  covered  with  tvy. 
The  Inner-court  is  surroumkd  by  double  walls,  and  contained 
^  tlie  cells  of  those  solitary  monks,  the  doors  of  which,  though 
now  walled  up,    may  be  distinctly  traced,  and  are  fourteen  in 
number.     A  part  of  the  building  hae  been  converted  into  m 
farm-house,  of  a  castellated  form,   with   spacious  apartments. 
The  church,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  w^  in  the  form  of  a  croMf 
I  "^he  tower,  which  is  yet  perfect,  rising  from  the  centre,  sup- 
ported 

*     •  BromptaQ.  p.  1027,    Drakr"*  Eboracttin,  foL  95.    Ripin's  Ihst,  Engi 
\fth  1  P*  ^P^*    Ca«aUen'6  Brit.  Gibsoo's  Edit,  fal.  7d$t 
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|XNted  by  four  Gotbic  arches.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  that 
shehen  the  priory  on  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
building,  called  the  Lady's  Chapel,  to  which  the  ascent  is 
steep  and  difficult.* 

Stokeslrt,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  north«east  from 
Northallerton,  is  a  small  market-t(twn  of  Cleycland,  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Langbarugh,  containing  about  1400  inhabitnnts :  it 
consists  chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  running  east  and  west,  and 
waslied  on  the  south  by  a  principal  branch  of  the  river  Leven. 
The  buildings  are  neat,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  modem 
style.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  here  arc  two 
fairs;  one  on  Palm-Sunday-eve,  and  the  other  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and 
coarse  linens,  manufactured  in  the  neighbouring  district. 

The  environs  of  Stokesley  are  fertile ;  and  the  lands  near 
the  town  being  chiefly  in  grass,  and  occupied  in  small  allot- 
nentSy  not  afibrding  sufficient  employment  for  the  inhabitants, 
a  general  languor,  as  Mr.  Graves  very  justly  obsen^es,  appears 
to  prevail.  Stokesley,  indeed,  possessing  neither  trade  nor 
manufactures,  has  no  appearance  of  bustle  or  business,  and  is 
t  place  well  adapted  to  retirement. 

Martov.— In  tliis  topographical  sketch  we  must  not  over- 
look the  village  of  Marton,  situated  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  to  the  north  of  Stokesley,  and  as  many  to  the  west  of 
Guisborough,  containing  little  more  than  200  inhabitants,  but 
rendered  important  by  being  the  birth-place  of  the  great  navi* 
gator,  Captain  James  Cook.  If  any  country  may  be  proud  of 
having  produced  a  man  who  in  various  ways  enlarged  the 
bounda  of  human  knowledge,  that  pride  is  the  honourable  boast 
of  this  humble  village.  There  is  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  earth 
to  which  the  fame  of  Cook  has  not  reached ;  and  all  Europe 
has  been  unanimous  in  admiring,  revering,  and  emulating  this 
great  master  of  his  profession.  It  would  far  exceed  our  limits 
fo  relate  the  life  and  adventures  of  this  famous  explorer  of  the 

ocean. 
^  Crave8*M  Hiit.  Cleveland,  p.  iS'i,  &c. 
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ocean.  These  have  already  been  presented  to  the  world  in  Am 
histories  of  his  voyages,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  other 
publications :  we  shaU  therefore  content  ourselves  irith  giving  a 
slight  sketch  of  this  extraordmary  man,  who  has  done  so  mudt 
honour  to  his  country,  and  so  greatly  promoted  the  knowledge  ■ 
of  geography.  I 

Caftain  James  Cook  was  one  of  nine  children,  bom  of  I 
honest  and  industrious  parents,  in  the  lowest  rank  of  society.  I 
He  was  taught  to  read  by  a  schoolmistress ;  but  his  fatlier,  who 
was  a  labourer,  being  employed  to  look  afler  a  farm  belonging 
to  T.  Skottowe,  Esq.  at  Ayton,  near  Stokesley,  he  was»  by  the 
Jiberality  of  that  gentleman,  sent  to  school  in  the  village,  to  4 
master,  who  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Here 
young  Cook  made  fiuch  a  proficiency,  that  at  tlie  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  thought  to  have  acquired  a  su^cient  stock  of  learning 
to  qualify  him  for  a  country  shop-keeper.  He  was  accordingly 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  W.  Sanderson,  a  shop-keeper  at 
Staithes,  a  small  fishing-town,  near  Whitby*  This  employ- 
ment, however,  did  not  suit  his  genius  ;  and  he  soon  quitted  it 
for  one,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  sliine  with  peculiar  lustre. 
Leaving  the  counter,  he  bound  himself  a  second  time  appren- 
tice  to  Messrs.  John  and  Henry  Walker,  of  Whitby,  persons  of 
the  religious  profession  called  quakers,  and  owners  of  several 
ships  in  the  coal  trade.  Here  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  fidelity,  and  for  some  years  ailerwards  was  employed  as  & 
seaman  in  vessels  chiefly  engaged  in  that  trade,  till  the  year 
1755,  when  the  war  being  about  to  commence,  he  entered  iolo 
the  royal  navy,  where  he  laboured  with  unremitted  diligence  to 
qualify  himself  for  preferment.  His  father  having  in  the  mean 
while,  by  his  care,  diligence,  and  integrity,  gained  the  favour  of 
Skottowe,  that  gentleman  prevailed  on  Mr.  Osbalstone,  then 
member  for  Sciirborough,  to  write  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and 
to  recommend  young  Cook  to  his  notice.  His  career  of  glory 
now  began  to  commence.  In  1759  he  obtained  a  roaster's  ww 
rant ;  and  eaiMng  t«  Quebec,  under  the  iximiortai  Wolfe,  he  was 

employed 
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employed  m  an  important  but  datigerotts  and  difficult  gervice, 
^thal  of  taking  soundings  in  the  river  St.  Laurence  $  which  he 
performed  in  the  night-time  during  several  nights,  in  front  of 
the  fortified  camp  of  tlie  Irench  at  Montmorency. 

Cook  began  now  to  be  known  in  the  navy,  not  only  as  a  man 
9f  courage  and  conduct,  but  as  possessing  great  abiiities ;  and 
was  goon  af^er  employed  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  river  below 
Quebec^  This  he  accomplished  ;  and,  tliough  self^taugltt  in  tlia 
ait  of  surveying,  he  di-ew  a  chart  of  the  soundings  and  bear- 
ings, with  such  skill  and  accuracy,  as  to  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  navigators. 

In  all  situations  and  circumgtanceSy  this  truly  great  man  em- 
ployed every  moment  of  his  leisure  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
necenary  for  his  profession.  In  1764-  he  was  appointed  Murine 
Surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore.  The  several  sur- 
veys that  he  made,  and  the  charts  that  he  pubtisbed,  reflected 
additional  lustre  on  his  character ;  and  a  paper,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  his  communica* 
tiona  on  the  subject  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  secured  to  him  the 
reputation  of  an  able  mathematician. 

In  the  montli  of  August,  1768,  he  began  his  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  allerwards  presi* 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Solander,  an  eminent  na- 
tural ist^  and  Mr.  Charles  Green,  a  skilful  astronomer.  For  an 
•ccount  of  these  voyages  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  worka 
above-mentioned,  and  content  ourselves  with  barely  glancing  at 
the  results.  In  the  first,  he  explored  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  itt 
ffilest  and  employed  six  months  in  examining  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand.  In  the  second,  which  was  undertaken  in  July,  1772, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  South  Pole  till  his  progress  wai 
Hopped  by  the  ice  in  the  latitude  of  seventy-one  degrees  ten 
minutes  south ;  having  traversed  the  Antartic  Ocean  in  such  a 
laannert  as  to  leave  no  room  to  believe  tlie  existence  of  a 
SdVtiMrn  Continent,  unless  near  the  Pole  and  beyond  naviga* 
tion.    In  this  voyage,  he  not  only  circumnavigated  the  globo, 

but^ 
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but,  in  Im  different  traverses,  sailed  no  lc«s  tJian  20,000  leagoet, 
an  extent  nearly  equal  to  llrree  times  its  equatorid  circumfer- 
ence. And  it  must  be  remembered^  to  the  honour  of  Captain 
Cook,  that  he  performed  this  voyage  of  three  yeart  and  eigh* 
teen  days,  through  all  the  climutes  from  iifly-two  degrees  north 
to  seventy-one  degrees  south  latitude,  with  the  loss  of  only  on^ 
man  by  sickness,  out  of  1 18  persons,  of  whom  hi^  company  con* 
listed  ;  a  circumstance  which,  under  Providence,  is  chiefly  to  bm 
ascribed  to  his  great,  care  and  attention  to  the  health  of  his 
crew,  and  will  transmit  hts  name  to  the  grateful  praise  of  pos- 
terity. 

In  li  is  third  voyage,  which  commenced  in  July  1776,  he  ex* 
plored  the  northern  Archipelago  between  Asia  and  America, 
and  ascertained  the  proximity  of  the  two  continents,  which  are 
not  more  than  thirteen  leagues  asunder.  After  this  l>e  returned 
to  Owyhee,  where  his  catastrophe  is  too  well  known.  At  that 
place  he  was  unfortunately  killed  in  an  uftray  with  the  natives, 
and  not  only  his  country,  but  Europe  in  general,  suffered  an  ir- 
reparable loss  by  his  death. 

Captain  Cook  was  tall  in  stature,  being  upwards  of  six  feet 
liigh,  stout  and  robust  rather  an  elegant,  but  well  adapted  to 
that  course  of  life  which  Providence  had  destine<l  him  to  follow. 
He  W2&  inured  to  labour  and  toil,  capable  of  bearing  almost  any 
hardships ;  in  all  bodily  gratilications,  not  only  habitually  tem- 
perate, but,  when  necessary,  abstemious.  The  qualities  of  hit 
mind,  like  those  of  his  bod}*,  were  hardy  and  vigorous ;  and  he 
was  not  less  capable  of  intense  thought  than  of  severe  labour. 
His  understondiug  was  strong  and  perspicacious,  &nd  his  judg* 
ment  quick  and  sure.  Cool  and  deliberate  in  fonuing  his  plans, 
sagacious  iu  determining,  active  in  executing,  vigilant,  cautioua, 
and  persevering,  unsubdued  by  labour,  difficulties,  and  disap- 
pointments, fertile  in  expedients,  and  never  wanting  presence  of 
mind,  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  arduous  undertakings.  But  the  most  distinguishing 
hfature  in  the  character  of  this  great  man,  was  that  unremitting 
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perteverance,  which  was  not  only  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger 
and  the  pressure  of  hardships,  but  even  exempt  from  any  need^ 
or  any  desire,  of  those  ordinary  relaxations  which  most  other 
men  have  found  necessary  to  restore  and  preserve  the  spring  and 
vigour  of  the  mind. 

Such  was  Captain  James  Cook,  U^hose  name  is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity. And  the  humble  village  of  Marton,  in  Cleveland,  may 
diallenge  Athens  and  Rome  to  produce  from  the  list  of  their 
heroes  a  man  more  deserving  of  endless  fame* 

Yarm,  about  eight  miles  nearly  north-west  from  Stokesley^ 
is  in  the  wapentake  of  Lanbarugh.  The  town  is  seated  on  « 
narrow  neck  of  land,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Tees ;  and, 
as  it  stands  very  low,  it  has  greatly  suffered  by  inundations.  The 
first  of  these  floods,  from  which  the  inhabitants  sustained  any 
considerable  damage,  happened  on  the  seventeenth  of  February, 
1753 ;  when,  about  four  in  the  morning,  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  broken,  and  the  town  was  immediately  laid  under  water. 
About  noon,  when  the  flood  was  at  its  height,  the  water  wai 
seven  feet  deep  in  the  highest  pcirt  of  the  town,  and  the  lower 
parts  were  entirely  submerged.  The  current  through  the  town 
was  so  rapid  that  many  houses  were  washed  down,  and  all  sorts 
of  furniture  were  seen  floating  through  the  street.  A  number 
of  horses,  cows,  pigs,  dogs,  8cc,  were  drowned ;  but  some  per- 
sons had  the  good  fortune  to  save  their  horses,  by  bringing 
them  out  of  the  stables  into  their  chambers.  Some  accounts  say 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished  ;  but  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  was  at  Rcdmarshal,  near 
Stockton,  when  this  inundation  happened,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Birch,  that  the  water  was  five  feet  and  a  half  deep  in  the 
lower  apartments,  and  that  none  of  the  people  lost  their  lives. 
The  damage  sustained  in  shop  goods,  furniture,  &c  was  very 
considerable.  This  flood  was  occasioned  by  a  vast  quantity  of 
i&ow  on  the  western  hills  being  suddenly  melted  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain. 

Itt 
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lii  the  night  between  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of  No* 
Tember,  1771t  Yarra  experienced  another  dreadful  visitatiOD, 
from  the  greatest  land  flood  remembered  in  the  north  of  Eng* 
land.  The  water,  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  rose  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  many  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  were  taken  into  boats  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Some 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  more  must  have  inevitably  perished^ 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  tlie  active  humanity  and  timely  I 
asaistance  of  the  people  of  Stockton  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. ♦  Inundations,  in  an  inferior  degree,  have  since,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  incommoded  this  place,  but  with  no  serious  injury 
to  the  inhabitants ;  causing  them,  however,  from  Uie  recollection 
of  former  calamities,  to  remove  their  goods  from  the  ground 
doors  to  more  elevated  and  secure  situations. 

To  these  alarming  visitations,  Yarra  may  ascribe  the  decOne 
of  its  trade  and  miportance.  It  has  no  manufacture  of  any  con- 
•equence ;  and  corn,  butter,  hams,  bacon,  and  pork,  sent  by 
shipping  to  London,  constitute  the  principaJ  part  of  its  conn 
merce.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  running 
north  and  south,  which  is  spacious  and  open ;  but  its  beauty  is 
much  injured  by  the  shambles  and  tollbooth,  which  stand  id  the 
centre,  and  have  a  ruinous  and  disgusting  appearance.  The  ex* 
portation  of  corn  Jrom  Yami  seems  to  have  greatly  declined,  as 
many  large  granaries,  which  have  been  erected  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  for  that  branch  of  trade,  have  for  some  time  been  almoal 
UielesB.  f  With  the  decline  of  trade  the  population  has  also 
decreased,  and,  in  1801,  the  town  contained  only  1300  inhabi- 
tants. It  also  appears  that  Yarm  cannot  boast  of  the  salubrity 
of  its  situation,  as  the  deaths  are  about  one  in  thirty-eight  an» 
nuaily ;  a  considerably  high  ratio  of  mortality  in  a  town  of  smaU 
extent  and  openly  built* 

The  entrance  into  the  town,  from  the  county  of  Durham,  ia 

by 
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hf  a  bruige  of  five  arches,  built  over  the  Tees  about  the  year 
1400,  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham.     The  arches  are 
poillted,  and  the  structure  retained  its  original  aiid  uniform  ap- 
pearance tiJl  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  arch  on 
the  north  was  widened  and  rebuilt  in  a  semicircular  form,  in  or- 
er,  by  giving  a  freer  passage  to  the  current  of  the  riveri  to  pre- 
nl,  or  at  least  to  abate,  the  iVequent  inundations.     But  in  th0 
ISOS  and  ISOI-,  a  bridge  of  cast  iron  was  erected  after 
the  model  of  that  over  the  Wear,  at  Sunderland.     The  arch  waa 
I  circular  segment  of  180  feet  span,  and  twenty-seven  feet  in 
readth  within  the  ballustrades  ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  tho 
bridge  was  250  tons.  *     But,  unfortunately,  this  elegant  piece  of 
architecture  fell  about  midnight,  January  the  twelflh,  1806t  Oa 
a  minute  examination  of  the  abutments  by  four  able  and  disinte* 
Tealed  architects,  tbey  were  found  to  be  so  very  insufficient  to 
icaitt  the  great  lateral  pressure  of  the  arch,  as  to  be  considered 
Nearly  to  have  caused  its  fall,  f     In  consequence  of  this  acci- 
dent, the  magistrates  adopted  the  plan  of  widening  and  repair* 
ing  the  stone  bridge,  which  fortunately  had  not  yet  been  taken 
dowiu 

The  paroli  church  is  a  httle  to  the  west  from  the  town,  and, 
though  small,  is  a  neat  modern  structure,  having  been  rebuilt  in 
the  year  1 730 ;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  beautiful  win- 
dow of  painted  glass,   in  which   the  principal  figure   is  a  full 
leogtli  representation  of  Moses  delivering  tlie  law  from  Mount 
Siniu.     Tlie  market   at  Yarm  is   on  Thursday  ;  the  fairs  are, 
Thursday  before  April  the  fiflh,  Holy  Thursday,  August  the 
^lecond,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  cheese ;  October 
the  nineteenth,   for  horned   cattle   and  horses;    October   the 
twentieth,  for  sheep  and  cheese.    The  October  fair  is  one  of  tlie 
iBoet  considerable  in  the  north  of  England,  and  brings  a  great 
iafliix  of  money  into  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country.     The 
^onds  in  the  parish  are,  in  general,  occupied  in  small  parcels 

by 
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by  the  tradesmen  and  otfiers  of  the  town,  and  for  the  most  pift 
laid  down  in  grass ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  fii-lds,  with  the 
tliriving  quick-set  fences  and  the  trees  in  the  hedgc*rowii,  give 
tlie  country  a  rich  appearance* 

GuisuonouGiK — ITiis  town  is  situated  in  the  eastern  divis^ion 
of  tita  wapenuiki?  of  Lrin^barugh^  and  in  the  most  delightful 
part  of  Cleveland,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Stokesley  and  twenty-one  miles  almost  directly  we*t  from 
Whitby,  being  within  less  than  five  miles  of  the  sea-coBSt. 
Camden  says,  *^  the  place  is  really  fine,  mid  may^  for  pleasant^ 
ness,  a  curious  variety,  and  its  natmral  advantages,  compare  with 
PutcoH,  in  Italy  ;  and  for  a  healthful  and  agreeable  sltuatioo,  it 
certainly  far  surpasses  it.  The  coldness  of  the  air,  which  the  sea 
occasions,  is  qualified  and  broken  by  the  hills  between ;  the  soil 
is  fruitful,  and  produces  grass  and  fine  flowers  a  great  part  of  the 
year."  •  Bishop  Gibson,  in  liiJi  notes  on  that  writer  sap,  **  that 
tlie  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  observed  by  tnivellers  to  be 
very  civil  well  bred,  cleanly  in  dressing  their  diet,  and  very  de* 
cent  and  neat  in  tlieir  houses***  The  praises  which  the  great 
British  antiquary  and  his  commenialor  bestow  on  Guisborough, 
arc  verified  by  the  remarks  of  all  tourists ;  and  Mr.  Pennant  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  a  deh'ghtfid  spot,  tliough  he  cannot  see  the 
reasons  why  Camden  should  compare  it  with  Puteoli.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  few  places  In  England  can  afford  a  mor^ 
charming  summer's  retreat. 

Guisborough  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  narrow  but  fertile  vale^ 
and  consists  chiel^y  of  one  main  street,  running  nearly  east  suid 
west.  This  street  is  very  broad,  and  many  of  the  houses  being 
built  in  a  modern  style,  the  town  has  a  neat  and  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  about  1800  inhabitants,  and  the  annual 
number  of  deaths,  which,  on  an  average,  it  one  in  forty-four  and 
s  quarter,  shows  die  situation  to  be  healthful,  though  not  equal 
in  galubrity  to  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  f     The  market, 

which 

•  Catrd,  Brit  fol  753.  Gilj».  EcUt* 
t  Gravcs'f  Uitt.  ClevcLiiid,  p.  437*    In  ttte  parish  of  CmtLome,  witlnii 
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%\i\ch  is  held  QU  Monday,  is  wt'li  8upp!ie<l  with  provifrianf. 
TJic  fairs  are  the  third  Monday  and  Tuesday  aflcnthe  eleventh 
of  April,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  linen,  Arc, ;  Whit-Tuefday 
tor  pedlary  wares  ;  August  tlie  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventli, 
Keptrmber  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  Monday  after  No* 
vember  the  eleventh »  for  homed  cattle,  horses*,  &c- 

Guisborough  is  a  to^Ti  of  considerable  antiquity.    Baxter  sup* 
posea  it  to  have  been  the  Urbs  Caluvium  of  the  Romans ;  and 
he  derives  its  Saxon  name  of  Guisborough,  or  rather,  as  he 
thinks,  Guesthorough,  i .  r.  Spiritualis  Biirgus,  a  ghostly  or  spi» 
ritual  tofin,  from  its  monastery. •     This,  however,  appears  to 
be  vague  conjecture.     We  hear  of  no  remains  of  Roman  anti- 
quity being  discovered  in  this  place ;    nor  of  any  monastery 
here  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  although  the  venerable  Col- 
man,  Bishop  of  Lindisfentei  had  a  hermitage,  or  place  of  fe«i- 
Aence,  in  Colman  Dale,   at  the  distance   of  six  miles  from 
aiibofough,   to  which,   in  his  journeys  to  Streanshalth   or 
|Whitby,  he  sometimes  resorted,    lu  the  Doomsday  survey  this 
ii  called  Ghigeshurg,  and  at  that  time  contained  tlirec 
one  of  which  was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown ; 
Ber,  which  incluiled  the  two  neighbouring  villages  of  Mid- 
iletdn  and  Hutton^  had  been   held  before   the   conquest  by 
Jctred;  but  was  then  given  to  Robert,   Earl  of  Moreton,     In 
flic  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  valued  at  forty  shil- 
t  littgB ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  only  at  sixteen  shillings* 
►The  tliird  manor,  which  had  been  held  by  Lcsing,  was  in  the 
sion  of  Robert  Mallet,  and  valued  at  Hve  shillings  and 
Ffoitrpeiice;  the  same  valuation  as  in  the  time  of  the  confessor. 
Vol,  XVI.  X  There 

^littRUIcs  Aoythward  from  Yarni,  and  si v,  nearly  west,  from  Stnkealey,  the 
\  deatk^  arc  viiJyjone  io  seventy  five;  ttic  pUce  ts  noted  for  the  ex- 
CC  of  its  air  aud  water-     T*  Crathoine,  Eiq,  is  the  lurd  of  the  luiiDor. 
h  a{»pe&r«  from  Mr  Graved*^  statement,  as  f^r  aa  he  coutd  procure  thft 
d^cttary  tlectimenU^  that  one  in  about  ^fiy-nuic  and  a  half  id  the  uaznbej- 
'^liumit  detftlui  throughout  CJevelaud* 

*  Baxter*!  Gloss*  p,  $1,  voce  Ctlavium* 
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There  were  also  »ix  oxgangs  of  laniU  **  ad  geldum/'  held  by 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  but  then  waste. 

These  manors,  at  an  early  period  after  the  conquest,  became 
united  under  the  fee  of  Robert  de  Brus,  Lord  of  Skdton,  who, 
on  founding  the  priory  here,  A*D,  1129,  gave  to  it  all  thii 
territory,  consisting  of  twenty  caracutcs  and  two  oxgangs  of 
land,  together  with  the  mfll,  soc»  and  multure ;  excluding  all 
other  persons  from  the  right  of  having  a  mill»  witliout  the  cod* 
sent  of  the  canons.*  Of  the  ancient  state  of  this  priory,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  district,  a  manuecript  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  quoted  by  Mr*  Graves,  gives  the  following  account ; — 
*^  It  is  manifeste,  that  that  parte  of  the  country  called  Cleve* 
land  hath  been  wonderfully  inhahyted  more  than  yi  a  no  we ; 
for  within  the  length  of  a  fewe  myles  the  lordes  following  have 
had  their  seates  :  at  Kyldale  Castle,  the  Perceys,  EarJes  o{*  Nor- 
ihumberland ;  at  Aton,  NevyM  of  Westmoreland ;  at  Wharltoik 
Ca«tle,  the  Lord  Menell ;  at  Skelton  Castle,  the  Lord  Som* 
mem ;  at  Danby  Ca«tle,  the  Lord  Latymer ;  at  Harlsey  Castle^ 
Sir  Jamei  Strangwaies ;  at  Wilton  Castle,  Sir  Ralf  Bulmer ;  at 

Mulgrave  Castle,  Sir  Ralf ;  at  Ingleby,  the  Lord  Eure* 

All  these  great  personages  dwelle  together  in  a  itnall  cyrecuile, 
and  in  the  mydeste  of  tliem  the  Prior  of  Gysbrough,  who  kept 
a  mo&t  pompous  house,  irjsomuch  that  the  ton-ne,  consystinge 
of  500  householders,  and  had  noe  laade,  but  lyved  all  on  the 
abbey."  4l 

This  priory,  aa  already  observed ^  was  founded  and  ampl^ 
endowed  by  Robert  de  Brus,  A.  D.  1129,  The  canons  were 
gf  the  order  of  St*  Augustin,  and  the  convent  was  dedicated  to  ■ 
the  \^rgin  mother  of  God,  In  the  year  1375,  Edward  the 
Third  granted. his  license  to  the  prior  and  candns  to  fortify  and 
embattle  their  convent,  ■f'  to  which  numerous  and  valuable  do- 
nations were  made  by  different  persons.  This  house,  therefore^ 
possessing  the  whole  manor  of  Guisborough,  and  lands  in  maoy 
#ther  parts  of  the  country,  continued  In  a  ^urishing  state  till 

th« 
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the  dusolation  of  dte  moimst^Ies.  At  that  time  the  yearly 
rovenue  of  ibis  priory  was,  accordiDg  to  Speed,  7121,  6s.  6d* 
but  only  6281.  3&  4(L  by  Dugdalt;'s  account.  The  last  prior, 
Robert  Purfieglove,  by  uhora  it  was  surreDdered,  had  a  pension 
asiigned  liim  of  1661.  ISs.  44.  per  anDum,  and  the  pensions  aB- 
signed  to  seventeen  canons,  from  3L  to  61,  13s.  4d,  each,  made 
tb«  whole  amount  to  the  sum  of  2711.  for  the  annual  out- 
paymenta.* 

The  £frite  was  given  to  Sir  Francis  Chaloner  hi  the  fourth 
year  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  iu  tlie  fifth  aiid  sixth  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  the  ^ucen  granted  the  manor  of  Guisborough,  with 
»everal  parcels  of  the  priory,  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  to  be 
held  by  niilitar)^  service,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

Th€  ruins  of  this  once  rich  and  magnificent  priory  are  seen 
AfiAT  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the  bottom  of  a  fer- 
tile vale,  now  divided  into  iine  inclosures;  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  hills,  clad  in  the  verdant  covering  of  their 
natiTe  woods,  tlie  scenery  is  both  solemn  and  majestic.  No« 
thing,  however,  now  remains  but  the  superb  arch  of  the  east 
window  of  the  priory  diurch ;  which,  as  Mr,  Grose  observes, 
**  exhibits  a  peculiar  elegance  of  fonn,  eqiml,  if  not  superior, 
to  moU  buildings  in  this  style  of  architecture  "  and  a  small 
I  gateway,  of  which  the  outer  arch  is  plain  and  semicircular,  and 
the  columns  tliat  support  it  are  remarkably  tliick. 

GuLsborough  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  place 
where  the  first  alum-works  in  England  were  erected.  The  dis- 
I  covery  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
^  ftabeth,  by  the  eminent  naturalist,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who, 
ill  his  travels  in  Italy,  examining  the  pope's  almn-works  near 
Home,  and  observing  that  tlm  mineral  was  similar  to  one  that 
abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gutsborough,  became  desi* 
rovia^f  making  the  attempt;  but  as  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  process,  he  found  It  necessary  to  procure  workmen  fron^ 
the  popt^'s  alujii-works,  whom,  by  promises  of  an  ample  reward, 

*  Burton's  Monast  p,  304. 
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be  prevaUed  on  to  accompany  him  privately  to  England.  Oo 
his  am>al  he  immediately  erected  an  alum-work  on  his  estate 

at  Guisborough,  which  in  a  short  time  completely  answered  his 
expectation,  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  alum,  and  brought 
him  a  large  revenue.  This  circumBtance  so  exasperated  the 
pope,  who  till  then  had  enjoyed  a  lucrative  monopoly  of  the 
alum  trade,  that  he  is  said  to  have  fulminated  a  dreadful  ana^ 
thema  againitt  Sir  Thomas  and  the  workmen  whom  he  had 
seduced.  But  we  do  not  find  that  the  curses  denounced  by 
his  holtnesit  had  any  effect ;  for  the  honourable  family  of  the 
Chaloners  have  flourished  here  for  many  generations,  and  the 
process  of  making  alunii  though  discontinued  at  Guisborough* 
Aytouy  &c*  hm  long  been  established  on  a  solid  foundation  at 
Lofthouse,  Boulby>  Kettleness,  Sands-End,  Eskdale-side,  Little 
Beck,  Stoup-brow,  and  the  Peak,  where  the  conveniencj  of 
water-carriage  affords  a  facility  of  carrying  on  the  trade  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  those  parts  of  Cleveland  that  are 
farther  from  the  coast. 

The  country  around  GuiFborough  is  beauiifuily  romantic- 
Wit  h  in  the  distance  of  four  miles,  towards  the  north-west,  is  a 
detached  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  the  summit  of  which 
runi  out  into  a  bold  promontory,  commanding  a  prospect  of 
ftea  and  land,  remarkable  for  its  grandeur,  variety^  and  extent. 
Rosebury  Topping,  with  the  range  of  Cleveland  lulls,  and  the 
heights  of  Black  Hambleton,  appear  in  the  south :  a  vast  ax- 
tent  of  coast,  wldi  the  German  ocean  stretching  to  the  horizon, 
is  seen  towards  tlie  east  and  the  north  ;  and  the  western  and 
north-western  views  comprise  a  great  part  of  the  coaniy  of 
Durham,  with  the  winding  course  of  the  Tees,  which  may  be 
traced  many  miles  from  its  mouth  towards  its  source  in  the 
west ;  and  the  moors  above  Richmond  terminate  the  prospect. 

On  the  summit  of  ttiis  promontory,  which  spreads  out  to  the 
southward  into  an  extensive  plain,  is  seen  an  ancient  encamp- 
ment, consisting  of  a  double  circle  of  rough  loose  stones, 
the  inner  rampart  being  about  150  paces  in  circuiti  and  the 

whok 
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hole  still  perfect,  except  on  the  north,  where  a  small  portion 
of  the  circle  is  cut  off  by  the  abruptness  of  the  rock,  wliich  on 
that  side  is  nearly  perpendicular.  This  camp  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Saxon  •rigin  ;  but  notliing  relating  to  its  liistorj^  is  known; 
DOT  can  we  rely  on  the  judgment  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  inm- 
gines  this  to  be  the  Badon  Hill,  where  the  British  King,  Artliur, 
gained,  in  the  year  520,  so  complete  a  victory  over  the  Saxons.* 
Camden  places  Badon  Hill  at  Bannesdown,  near  Bath ;  and  all 
our  roost  approved  historians  follow  his  opinion,  wluch,  indeed, 
is  supported  by  every  appearance  of  probability,  f  From  the 
ourrp  upon  Eston  Nab,  and  from  other  concurrent  cirtum- 
tiLanceSt  it  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  this  neighbour- 
hood lias  been  the  scene  of  some  important  battle,  of  whicii 
history  has  not  preserved  the  remembrance* 
SkeUon  C(MtUi  tlie  seat  of  John  Wharton,  Esq-  three  miles 
*^  half  north-east  irom  Guisborough,  is  undoubtedly  of 
rtaatiquity  ;  for  although  we  are  unable,  at  tliis  remote  pe- 
riod, to  ascertain  the  precise  era  of  its  foundation,  we  have 
hittorical  evidence  of  its  existence  soon  after  the  conquest, 
when  it  was  granted  to  Eobcrt  de  Brus,  a  Nonnan  of  rank  and 
talents,  who  had  accompanied  the  conqueror  into  England;  and 
for  his  services  was  rewarded  by  him  with  forty- three  lordships 
in  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  fifty-one  in  the 
Horth  Riding,  the  castle  of  Skelton  being  the  capital  of  his 
barony.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Bruces  till  the 
fifly-fiflh  jear  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  it  descended,  by  mar- 
riage, with  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  de  Brus,  tlie  third 
of  that  name  to  Walter  de  Fauconberge,  Lord  of  Rise,  In 
those  days  the  Lords  of  Skelton  had  the  privilege  of  a  market, 
vhich,  however  extraordinary  it  may  now  appear,  was  held 

X  3  weekly 

■  Polyd.  Virg.  Hist.  Jib,  3,  p.  80. 

f  Bisttop  Gibson,  in  his  notes  on  Camden,  places  (he  battle  of  Bndon 
HBl  in  the  year  5'iO ;  and  Ustier  fallows  the  same  Clirouolo;?}-,  Laoghorue 
*mipa  it  to  the  year  5il*  See  Camd*  fol.  80,  Gibaou's  Edit.  AUo  Tin- 
^a\%  Notei  ea  Rapia,  Vol.  h  p,  S7. 
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weekly  on  Sunday,  when  the  people  generdly  aspemblecl  in  the 
morning  to  attend  divine  worship,  and  in  the  afternoon  ttans- 
acted  their  business,  and  regaled  themselves  with  oat-ale,  the 
homely  beverage  of  our  ancestorft.  This  market  continued  to 
be  thus  held  till  the  thirteenth  of  Edward,  when  John,  Lord 
Fauconberge,  obtained  a  license  from  the  king  for  changing  it 
from  Sunday  to  Saturday,  and  also  fbr  an  annual  fair  at  Whit- 
suntide ;  but  both  the  market  and  fair  have  been  long  discon- 
tinued.* 

The  family  of  Fauconberge  flourished  here  for  several  ge- 
nerations, till,  through  default  of  male  issue,  Sketton,  with 
other  estates,  passed  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  this  ho>use» 
to  Sir  William  Neville,  Knt.  who,  in  the  seventh  of  Henr}'  the 
Sixth,  was  created,  in  her  right.  Lord  Fauconberge ;  and  after- 
wards honoured  by  Edward  the  Fourth  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Kent.  He  died,  and  left  three  daughters,  co-heiresses: 
Ahcia,  tlie  youngest,  married  John,  afterwards  Lord  Conyers, 
who  in  the  partition  of  the  estate  had  the  casfle  and  manor  of 
Skelton,  Sec,  which  remained  in  this  family  till  the  third  and 
fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  John,  Lord  Conyers,  dying 
without  male  issue,  left  it  to  his  three  daughters.  Anne,  the 
youngest,  married  Anthony  Kempe,  Esq.  whose  third  part  was 
purchased  by  Robert  Trotter,  Esq.  In  the  year  165R,  the 
whole  came,  partly  by  exchange  and  partly  by  purchase,  into 
the  hands  of  his  descendants,  and  continued  in  that  family  till 
1727,  when  Lawson  Trotter,  Esq.  sold  it  to  Joseph  Hall,  Esq. 
who  had  married  his  sister,  Catharine,  ancestor  to  the  present 
proprietor*  f 

In  the  present  mansion,  which  underwent  a  complete  repair 
in  1794-,  we  find  few  traces  of  the  ancient  castle,  except  in  the 
back  part,  now  converted  into  kitchen  offices.  It  is  situated  on 
tlie  brink  of  a  small  stream,  which,  by  being  collected  into  a  re- 
servoir forming  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  with  sloping  banks, 
adds  greatly  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place.     The  house 

present! 

•  Qjuves's  Hbt.  Cleveland,  p»  f  5S.  f  Ibid,  pp.  351*354. 
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pres€filH  a  Jong  line  of  CronU  and  the  interior  is  elegant  and 
commodious,  having  an  excellent  stair-case  and  a  suit  of  nobtt 
tpartment^* 

*'  While  this  celebrated  seat  was  In  the  possession  of  John 
Hilly  Esq.  author  of  *  Crazy  Tales.,*  &c.  its  festive  board  was 
ttttended  by  many  of  the  literati  of  the  age ;  among  whof% 
interne  was  of  the  nun>ber  of  its  frequent  visitants.  Where  g^ 
nius  aad  talent  were  blended  in  so  close  union,  we  cannot  but 
imagine  tltat  *  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  floui*  wert 
ha{>j>ily  realized. 

**  Mr-  HaJl,  after  completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  and  that  he  had  made  it 
with  the  best  effect,  was  evident  in  his  conversations  on  the  sub* 
jecti  connected  with  it*  He  was  an  excellent  classicAi  scholari 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  *  belles  lettres'  of  Europe- 
He  coidd  engage  in  tlie  grave  discussions  of  criticism  and  litera- 
ture wjtli  superior  powers,  while  he  was  qualified  to  enliven  ge- 
tieral  society  with  the  smile  of  Horace  and  tlie  laughter  of  Cer« 
vantes ;  or  he  could  sit  in  Fontaine's  easy  chair  and  unbosom  his 
humour  to  his  chosen  friends.  When  he  resided  in  London,  he 
lived  as  other  men  of  the  world  do,  whose  philosophy  partakes 
more  of  Epicurus  than  of  the  porch  ;  and  jji  the  country,  when 
Skclton  Castle  was  without  company,  aud  he  was  threatened 
with  the  spleen  to  which  he  was  occasionally  liable^  he  had  re* 
cmusB  to  SL  very  fine  library  and  a  pla^^ul  muse. 

*'  Thai  he  was  a  man  of  singular  genius  and  of  a  peeuHar 
cast  o!^  thought,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  read  his 
iporka:  that  while  he  caught  the  ridicule  of  life,  he  felt  for  itt 
misfortunes,  will  be  equally  evident  to  those  who  read  the  page 
dlit  coniaijis  the  epitaph  on  Zachar)*  Moore;  and  nothing  surely 
can  be  wanting  to  confirm  ilie  latter  opinion  when  we  have 
add^  that  be  was  the  Eugenius  of  Sterne." 

Upteat^wm  tiall^  the  seat  of  Lord  Dundas,  is  about  two  miles 

VM  from  Skelton  Castle,  and  three  miles  north  from  Guisbo- 

sougk.     This  manor,  as  appears  from  the  Doomeiday  book,  had 

X  4  belonged 
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belonged  to  Si  ward,  ihti  fkmous  Earl  of  Northumberland,  but 
was  given  by  the  concjueror  to  Hugli,  Earl  of  Chester,  Jt  af-» 
terwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Bru£,  and  descended 
to  the  I-ords  Faucpuberge,  and  from  them  to  the  Lrords  Con- 
yers.  At  length,  after  various  family  changes,  it  came  into  the 
popse^sion  of  t!ie  Lo^vtliers,  of  Marsh,  from  whom  it  was  pur* 
chased  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Uiglit  Honourable  Lord  Dundafi, 
the  present  proprietor.  The  houee  is  a  neat  modem  mansion, 
facing  to  the  south  and  the  wcstj  and  slieltered  on  the  east  with 
thriving  plantations;  the  rUing  ground.^,  on  the  north,  are  orna- 
mented with  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  whole  surrounding  scenery 
presents  an  aspect  of  tranquil  retirement* 

Kirkkaiham  Hall^  tlie  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Bart,  is  &!• 
tuated  in  a  rich  and  extensive  vale,  about  five  miles  north-west 
from  Guisborough  ;  and  the  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic 
Btyle,  and  evinces  the  abilities  of  the  architect,  the  late  Mr.  Carr, 
has  an  appearance  both  venerable  and  pleasing.  The  front  of 
this  noble  mansion  is  132  feet  in  length,  and  the  coraice  of  the 
door-case,  which  is  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  is  light  and 
elegant.  The  dining  and  drawing-roonj,  and  indeed  all  the 
apartments  are  spacious  and  loffcy,  and  superbly  finished;  the 
chimney-pieces  are  of  the  best  Sienna  marble,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  whole  is  modern  and  elegant. 

The  gardens  are  extensive  and  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and 
in  tJie  pleasure-grounds  there  is  a  beautiful  octagonal  temple  or- 
namented with  paintings,  carving,  and  gilding,  in  the  most  su- 
perb style,  ancj  commanding  a  chartning  prospect  over  an  exten-' 
sive  and  fertile  vale,  variegated  with  rich  tnclosures,  and  bounded 
by  the  ocean  and  the  Tees :  the  higher  lands  in  the  county  of 
Durham  filling  the  distant  view.  In  fine,  both  the  house  and  its 
environs  have  an  air  of  princely  graiydeur. 

Near  this  mansion  stands  Turner's  Hospital^  a  large  and  hand* 
some  building,  inclosing  three  sides  of  a  square;  the  fourth  being 
ornamented  witii  elegant  iron-gates  and  palisadoes;  the  outer  and 
inner  courts  are  neatly  laid  out,  and  in  the  latter,  on  a  pedestal,  is  a 

statue 


itatue  reprosenting  Justice^  with  the  balance  and  sword.    This 
truly  christian  and  benevolent  charity  was  founded  and  endowed 
,  arith  a  valuable  estate,  in  1676,  by  Sir  Willam  Turner,  Knight, 
^for  forty  poor  persons,  viz,  ten  poor  men,  the  same  number  of 
poor  women,  ten  boys,  and  ten  girls,  who  are  provided,  in  a 
ifortabJe  manner,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the 
'children,  after  being  properly  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  with  other  branches  of  a  useful  education,  are  put 
out  apprentices.  A  sum  of  money  was  also  bequeathed  by  Jolm 
^  Turner,  Esq.  tcrjeant  at  law,  for  clothing  each  of  the  children 
[  Dn  leaving  the  hospital.    Sir  Charles  Turner  is  the  sole  governor 
of  this  charity,  which  oifice  descends  on  the  possessor  of  the  Kirk- 
I  estate  for  ever  ;  and  the  management  is  committed  to  a 
D^  a  master,  and  a  mistress,  who  have  handsome  salaries. 
In  the  centre  of  the  front  is  a  small  chapel,  thirty-five  feet  in 
p  length  by  thirty- three  feet  in  breadth,  finished  in  a  gtyle  of  su» 
perior  elegance.     The  roof  is  arched  in  compartments,  and  sup- 
ported by  four  light  and  handsome  columns  of  the  Ionic  order; 
from  the  centre  hangs  a  large  chandelier  of  burnished  gold,  and 
"  the  altar  is  a  window  of  piiinted  glass,  esteemed  one  of  the 
It  in  the  iTorld,  representing  the  offerings  of  the  Magi  at  the 
NatiTity  of  Christ.     On  one  side  is  a  full  length  figure  of  John 
Turner,  Esq*  scrjeant  at  law,  in  a  scarlet  robe ;  and,  on  the 
other,  one  of  Sir  William  Turner,  the  founder,  in  his  robes  as 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  which  iiigh  office  he  was  several 
ttuie^  elected. 

In  a  large  and  commodious  room,  within  the  hospital,  is  the 
library,  which  is  furnished  with  many  valuable  books,  and  seve- 
ral natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  In  a  handsome  case,  is  a 
itriking  likeness  of  Sir  William  Turner  in  wax,  with  the  identi- 
cal wig  and  band  which  he  used  to  wear.  **  Every  thing/*  says 
an  eminent  writer,  *^  that  reminds  us  of  this  great  and  good 
tnan,  cannot  fail  of  being  contemplated  with  pleasure,  as  the 
extensive  charity  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  the  noble  foun- 
dation 
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daiian  MtAblisbed  here,  which  ie  jiifitly  accounted  one  of  the 
greatest  private  charities  in  Europe,  bear  ample  testimony*  * 

**  At  a  short  disCance  from  the  hospital  is  the  parish  church, 
a  light  and  t^IegiLiit  bulldiog  of  stone,  the  roof  of  which  is  sup** 
ported  by  aix  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order*  In  the  cbanoel 
is  the  monument  of  Sir  William  Turner,  near  whidh  he  waa 
buried,  by  bis  own  destrct  among  the  poor  of  his  hospital ;  the 
witneaaes  of  his  piety,  liberality,  and  humanity.  Adjoining  to 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  a  superb  mausoleum  of  a  circular 
form»  covered  with  a  dome,  built  by  Chomley  Tamer,  Esq*  m 
1740,  under  which  is  the  family  vault.  Among  other  monu- 
mental statues,  are  those  of  that  gentleman  and  William  Turner, 
Esq.  executed  by  the  famous  Schemacher." 

To  particularise,  or  even  to  enumerate,  the  improvetnents  in 
agriculture,  planting,  &c.  made  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Turner, 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  volume. 
In  respect  to  these  interesting  subjects  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  worthy  baronet  has  studied  the  advantage  of  the  netgli* 
bourhood  and  the  good  of  society,  in  conjunction  with  elegance 
of  taste ;  and  tliat  Kirkleatham  may  rank  among  those  placet 
that  highly  merit  the  jittention  of  the  tourist. 

From  this  place,  advancing  about  three  miles  to  the  north- 
wird,  we  meet  with  the  sea^coast,  where  the  first  place  worlliy 
<>f  notice,  is  Redcar,  a  considerable  fishing  village,  imd  a  place 
Ckf  fashionable  resort  for  sea-bathing.  It  stands  upon  the  beacht 
and  the  heaps  of  sand  brought  up  by  the  wind  and  the  tide  in 
the  winter,  and  accumulated  goraetimes  almost  as  high  as  th*» 
cottages,  shew  die  rigour  of  the  dimate  at  that  season  of  llie 
year.  The  air  however  is  salubrious ;  andi  in  summer,  Uedcar 
a0brds  a  variety  of  healthful  amusements,  such,  as  going  out  in 
parties  to  sea,  walking  on  the  extensive  frauds,  and  rtdiog  to  view 
the  picturesque  scenes  about  Guinborough,  Skelton,  Kirkioa- 
Khasm,  ftod  other  pIlM^es  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  agriculture 

of 
•  Graves'*  Hist,  Clf  veland,  p.  393. 
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cf  ^ni  iMrbh  hm  been  greatly  improlved  by  the  latidablc  cxc^ 
tions  of  Lord  DttndM.  A  gfeftt  proportion  of  the  inhabitanin 
are  gtfpported  by  the  fishery.  The  vho^  parirfi,  coniisting  of 
Redcar  and  Marak,  contniiM  betwe^  9()0  and  1000  inhabitants, 
and  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  scmiewhat  remarkable* 
In  Redcar,  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  the  males 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one ;  a  circumstance  thai 
most  probably  arises  from  a  majority  of  the  latter  emigratin||^ 
for  the  sake  of  employment,  as  seaman,  to  the  different  ports  of 
the  kingdom. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  meet  with  Mttrsh  HeUj  a  seat 
of  Lord  Dundas,  built  by  Sir  William  Pennyman  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Urst,  and  in  the  style  which  prevailed  about  that 
time.  Advancing  still  further  to  the  eastward,  .the  eoast  is  al* 
most  every  where  bold  and  romantic.  The  first  place  tltat  we 
meet  with,  is  Staithes,*  another  fishing  village,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  live  almost  wholly  by  that  employment.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  seasons,  they  go  out  to  sea  in  small  boats 
called  cobles,  each  carrying  three  men^  flat  bottomed,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  live  in  very  tempestuous  weather.  In  summer 
they  go  out  in  large  boats,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  burden, 
csified  *^  five  men  cobles ;"  they  generally  sail  on  Monday,  and, 
if  the  weather  permit,  continue  at  sea  the  whde  week ;  and  on 
thdr  return,  the  fish  is  cut  up  and  sahed  by  the  women.  Afler 
passing  through  the  brine  or  pickle,  it  is  spread  out  on  the  beach 
to  dry,  and  the  smell  which  it  emits  is  extremely  disagreeable  ta 
strangers,  f  The  fishery  is  here  carried  On  to  a  great  extent ; 
and,  in  the  herring  season,  this  village^  generally  sends  fifteen 
vessels  to  Yarmouth,  a  greater  number  than  is  sent  from  any 
other  place  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.     In  this  pliace,  as  well  as  at 

Redeil; 

^Here,  Captaio  Cook  was  put  apprentice  to  a  shopkeeper,  a9  already 

nentioned. 

t^The  same  process  taken  place,  with  partial  variationt,  ta  all  tlie  fishioa 

towns. 
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Redcar^  and  probably  owing  to  the  same  opuses,  the  nundier  oT 
males  is  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  the  females. 

Within  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  fron  Staithes,  are  the 
alum-worksy  at  Boulby,  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  stupendow 
cliiF;  where,  on  entering  the  vast  excavation  formed  by  hvuian 
labour  in  the  centre  of  the  rock,  the  spectator  is  astonishedfto 
behold  the  different  strata  arranged  with  such  symmetry  and  ex- 
actness, as  declare  the  perfect  workmanship  of  the  Omnipotent.  * 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  introduce  extracts  from  tfaoae 
works  which  describe  the  process  of  making  alum.  We  shall 
only  observe,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  alum  trade 
iias  greatly  decreased,  as  France,  before  the  revolution,  was  mxj^ 
plied  chiefly  with  alum  from  this  district,  extending  eastward 
and  westward  from  Whitby,  and  which  is  the  only  part  of  Eng* 
land  where  this  commodity  is  made. 

KuNSwicK,  about  three  miles  eastward  from  Staithes,  is  a 
small  fishing  village  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  whidh 
here  forms  an  inlet  called,  Runstoick  Bay.  The  village  consists 
only  of  scattered  huts  inhabited  by  fishermen  ;  but  its  singular 
situation  renders  it  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  stands  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  steep  and  rugged  rock,  the  top  of  which,  projecting 
in  an  awful  manner,  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  inhabitants ; 
and  strangers  are  both  amused  and  astonished,  when,  in  winding 
along  the  narrow  paths  between  the  dwellings,  they  may  on  one 
side  enter  the  door  of  one  house  and  from  thence  lo<^  down  the 
chimney  of  another.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  almost 
chocked  with  sand,  which  fills  up  every  passage  and  is  very  un- 
pleasant. On  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  are  the  extensive  alum- 
works  of  KettlenesSf  belonging  to  Lord  Mulgrave.  The  coast 
here  is  steep  and  rocky ;  and  in  the  rocks  are  several  large  ex- 
cavations, which  may  be  entered  at  low-water,  and  afford  curi- 
ous and  romantic  retreats. 

Proceeding 

*  Here  are  abundance  of  the  ammonitie  and  other  petrilactions,  wlucb 
«^1  hereafter  be  described. 
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Proceeding  from  Kettleness  along  the  coast,  which  runs  here 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  traveller  arrives  at  Sands'End^ 
where  there  is  another  very  extensive  alum-work,  the  property 
of  Lord  Muigrave.     Sands*End  being  only  three  miles  distant 
&om  1¥h]tby,  the  establishment  of  the  alum-works  here  greatly 
promoted  the  trade  of  that  port*     In  the  rocks  here,  and  in 
wher  places  along  the  coast,  is  frequently  found  black  amber, 
or  jet,  by  some  naturalist*  called  gagates ;  which,  according  to 
Camdea,  was  classed  by  the  ancients  among  the  rarest  jewels.* 
Muigrave  Cajttl^.^Vhe  ancient  Castle   of   Muigrave,  four 
i  nearly  west  from  Wliitby,  waa,  according  to  Camden,  the 
I  fortress  of  the  Saxon  Duke,  Wada,  who  has  already  been  men- 
^  tioned  in  tliis  work,  and  whom  tradition  has   represented  as  a 
t  gianL     This  castle  and  barony  was  granted,  after  the  conquest, 
[to  Nigel  Fossard,  and  was,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  tliat 
family  transferred,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  to  Robert 
de  Tumham,  whose  daughter  and  M)le  heiress,  Isabella,  brought 
it  to  Peter  de  Malo-Lacu,  a  native  of  Poitou,  in  France,  in  the 
I  reign  of  King  John,  to  whom  he  remained  on  all  occasions  st 
firm  adherent.     During  the  insurrection  of  the  barons,  severaJ 
of  them  being  made  prisoners,  were  committed  to  tlie  custody  of 
Peter  de  Malo-Lacu,  who  rebuilt  and  fortified  this  castle  wliich, 
through  neglect,  had  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state.  When  finished, 
the  beauty  of  the  fabric  and  it«  situation,  induced  him  to  call  it 
Monct^grace ;  but  being  a  grievous  yoke  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  by  changing  a  letter,  called  it 
Montt*grave,  a  name  which  it  ever  after  retained,  f    The  family 
of  Malo«Lacu,  or  Mauley,  continued  in  possession  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  through  default  of  male  issue  it  was, 
by  the  mnrriage  of  heiresses,  transferred  successively  to  the  Bi- 
[  gods  and  the  Hadcliffes*     About  the  year  1625,  this  castle  and 
manor  came  into  the  possession  of  Edmund,  Lord  Sheffield, 
President  of  the  North,  who  was,  by  Charles  the  First, 
ted  Earl  of  Muigrave.  This  family  became  extinct  in  1735; 

but 

*  C«md.  Brit.  751,  Gib^oo'B  Edit*  t  tbld^  ubi  guprt. 
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but  tlie  title  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Constantine  Phippi,  a 
captamin  tJie  royai  navy,  nod  a  deeccntlant  of  the  Anglesey  fa- 
mily, wlia  w«s  created  Earl  Mulgmve  in  1767  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1774>  a  lease  of  the  Midgrave  estate  was  confirmed  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  the  sum  of  3O,O0OK  and  a  quit-rent  of  12001.  per 
annum.  ♦  Ills  son,  Constantine  John,  was  created  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1790-  By  his  wife,  Eliza  Anxic^ 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Chahnley,  Esq.  he  had  a  daughter,  but 
dying  witliout  male  isaue,  m  1792,  his  English  title  became  ex- 
tinct;  but  was  revived,  in  17l>i-,  in  the  person  of  his  brother 
Henry,  the  present  eaj*h 

None  of  tlie  feudal  barons,  who,  like  petty  despots,  reigned 
in  this  ancient  cattle,  and  from  its  euibattled  towers  looked 
down  on  a  people  oppressed  and  enslaved^  are  worthy  of  being 
plact^d  in  the  scale  of  comparison  with  the  Right  Honourable 
Constantine  John  Phtppg,  the  lute  earl,  whose  active  and  daunilcsi 
exertions  explored  the  Arctic  regions  to  a  parallei  beyond  idl  the 
former  limits  of  nautical  enterprise.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
17^4,  and  having  at  an  early  age  discovered  an  inclination  for 
for  maritime  pursuit*,  he  wajs  placed  in  the  nav3%  In  1773,  hU 
fame,  as  a  akUfid  and  indefatigable  ofltceri  procured  him  the 
coraniand  of  the  Ilucehoniie  bomb-kutc:h>  which,  with  the  Car- 
case, Captain  Lutwidge,  was  selected  for  an  expedition  to  thm 
North  Pole.  They  sailed  from  the  Kore  on  the  fourth  of  June» 
and  on  the  twenty -tfigbdi  made  the  land  of  Spitzbergen.  In 
those  frozen  seas  they  continued  their  course  amidst  imvnense 
fields  of  ice  towards  the  pole,  and  at  length,  by  forcing  a  pas- 
sage through  every  channtl  tfiat  appeared  open^  tliey  penetrated 
beyond  the  parallel  of  eighty  degrees.  On  the  thirty-first  of 
July  the  two  vessels  were  Inclosed  by  the  ice,  wliich  was  here  so 
thick  and  impenetrabie,  that  it  seemed  to  preclude  all  possibiUtj 
of  return.  In  this  alanuing  situation,  nothing  tliat  human  pru- 
dence coiild  device  or  human  exertion  perform,  in  order  to  effect 
their  deliverance,  was  OBiitted.     At  length,  aller  reiterated  ef* 

forts 
*  Charltan'i  Hist.  Wbtlby,  pp.  4%  41* 
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htts  and  Herculean  labours,  they  surmounted  every  difBculty, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  August  got  dear  of  the  ice  by  which  they 
had  been  surrounded.  The  northerly  winds  and  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  now  concurred  to  determine  Captain  Phippa 
to  persist  no  longer  in  an  attempt  which  was  evidently  impractir 
cable ;  as  a  wall  of  impenetrable  ice  was  found  to  extend  more 
than  twenty  degrees  between  the  eightieth  and  eigh^^first  pa- 
rdlek  of  latitude,  through  which  there  did  not  appear  the 
smaBeat  opening  to  the  northward.  The  astronomers,  however, 
toade  a  number  of  curious  observations,  which  showed  thai 
the  expedition  was  not  made  in  vain.  And  this  perilous  voyage 
of  Captain  Phipps  and  his  colleague,  convinced  the  world  that 
DO  further  progress  could  be  made  towards  the  North  Pole  with 
any  hope  of  success,  or  any  prospect  of  national  advantage. 

On  &e  twenty-fourth  of  September  the  ship  reached  Orford- 
t^esa,  and  the  constant  and  violent  storms  which  they  experl- 
«iced  in  their  retUm,  shewed  the  prudence  of  the  commanders 
io  abandoning  the  enterprise  before,  the  season  was  further  ad* 
vanced.     C^tain  Phipps,  on  die  death  of  his  father,  in  1775, 
9ucceeded  to  his  honours  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  the  title  of 
Mulgrave.    In  1777  he  was  returned  as  member  for  Huntingdon. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the 
Ihe  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  which  situation  he  resigned  in 
1782.     During  the  American  war  he  was  employed  in  different 
aervices,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several  important  occa- 
sions.    On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  his  lordship  never  ac- 
cepted any  naval  command,  but  confined  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  civil  appointments.      In  1784  he  was  chosen  a  represen- 
tative for  Newark ;  and,  in  tlie  same  year,  was  raised  to  the 
)iigh  station  of  a  joint  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  and  was 
^dso  made  one  of  the  commissioners.     These  offices,  together 
with  that  of  a  lord  of  the  committe  of  council  for  trade  and 
plantations,  he  held  till  the  year  1791,  having  previously  to  this 
period,  been  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  by  the  same 
title  by  which  he  held  his  Irish  honours.     His  lordship  died  Oc* 

tober 
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tober  the  tenths  1792.  In  every  station  of  life  he  had  acquittec! 
himself  with  honour:  he  was  an  able  speaker  in  parHamcnt,  and 
a  brave  and  skilful  naval  commander. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  Mulgrave  having  been  garrisoned  by 
the  king's  forces  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  was  afterwards  dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament* 
It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  the  steep  declr%ities  of  which  are 
beauttfully  covered  with  wood,  and  being  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  according  to  the  taste  of  the  feudal  times,  was  eligibly  si- 
tuated for  a  baronial  mansion ;  and  there  is  now  nothing  left 
from  which  we  can  form  any  just  idea  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  present  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mulgrave, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  ISIulgrave  Castle,  is  in  ft 
commanding  situation  on  the  coast,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
ancient  castle.  The  views  from  the  house  are  romantic  and 
varied.  The  ground,  declining  to  the  south-east,  opens  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  sea :  Whitby  pier  with  the  ships  coming  out  of 
the  harbour,  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey  appearing  high 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  black  promontory  of  Salln  ick,  con- 
trasted with  the  white  Ibamtng  billows  at  ils  foot,  compose  alto- 
gether a  scenery  equally  picturesque  and  interesting.  To  die 
south-west  is  a  charming  view,  for  some  miles,  over  lawns  and 
woods  agreeably  intermixed  ;  and  imagination  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  delightful  than  the  serpentine  roads  and 
the  vistas. 

WHITBY. 


This  town,  which  k  at  present  of  no  small  commercial  int- 
portance,  owes  its  origin  t^  a  famous  abbey  founded  here,  tti 
the  year  650,  by  Oswy,  King  of  North umberl an d«  There 
has  never  been  found  in  Whitby,  or  its  immediate  vicinity, 
any  encampment,  inscription,  urn,  medal,  or  coin,  of  the  Ro* 
mans  ;  a  circumstance  which  clearly  shews  that  they  never  had 

any 
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any  station  bere»  nor  is  it  ever  mentioned  by  Tacitus  or  any 

other  of  their  historians ;  *  but  Dunus  Sinus^  or  Dunsley  Bay, 

aboot  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  Whitby,  is  men* 

tioned  as  one  of  their  landing-places  by  Ptolomy,  the  Alexandrian 

geographer.    The  Saxon  name  of  Whitby  was  Streanshalh; 

and  Bede  says  that  it  was  so  called  from  a  watch-tower,  or 

l^t-house,  which  stood  on  the  cliff,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

harbour.   It  was  afterwards  called  Presteby,  or  the  habitation  of 

priests;  then  Whiteby,  which  was  easily  changed  to  Whitby. 

Mr.  Charlton  supposes  Whiteby  to  have  been  a  corruption  of 

Whitebay,  and  derives  the  iqppellation  from  the  whiteness  of 

the  waves  that  break  upon  tlie  shore :  but  this  is  too  general  an 

appearance  on  the  sea  coast  to  designate  a  particular  place; 

and  the  historian  of  Scarborough,  with  a  more  critical  attention 

to  etymology,  observes,  that  Whitby  signified  nothing  more 

than    **  Candidas  vicus,''   or  "  oppidum  album,''  the  white 

direfling,  or  town.f     Streanshalh,  with  its  abbey,  was,  in  the 

year  867,  so  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  that  its  veiy 

name  was  lost  in   its  ruins,  and  the  place  remained  desolate 

till  near  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  when  a  few  huts 

being  erected  in  the  place  where  the  town  had  formerly  stood, 

it  took  the  name  of  Presteby,  from  being  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  ancient  residence  of  monks.  ^     But  the  place  was  then 

so  inconsiderable,   that    neither  the  names  of   Streanshalh, 

Presteby,  nor  Whiteby,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Doomsday  book, 

although  Egton,  Sneton,  Dunsley,  Stakesby,  and  several  other 

villages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  particularly  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1540,  Whitby  was  only  a  small  fishing-town, 

consisting  of  between  thirty  and  forty  houses,  and  containing  not 

more  than  180,  or  at  the  most  200  inhabitants.     At  this  period 

two  or  three  small  trading  vessels  constituted  the  whole  marine 

Vol.  XVI.  Y  belonging 

*  Charlton's  Hist.  Whitby,  book  1,  p.  1. 

t  Hindemcirs  Hist.  S€arf>orough,  p.  S67. 

f  Stramhalb  sUmmI  above  the  hill,  between  the  abbey  and  the  cliff. 
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Monging  to  the  port*  Coals  were  very  little  used ;  rolicm 
woody  €r  ebe  peat  and  turf,  procured  in  the  summer  seanon 
from  the  moors,  liad  for  ages  served  not  onJy  the  netghbourmg 
jjeasantry,  but  also  the  town  and  the  abbey,  for  fuel-  At  thisr 
time  there  were  piers  at  MTiitby,  for  the  convenience  of  sucli 
vessels  as  entered  the  harbour  ;  but  they  were  constructed  only 
€)f  woody  witb  a  few  loose  stones  put  into  the  framing,  and 
could  never  long  resist  the  violence  of  the  sea.*  Mr.  Cliorlton 
aays,  that  "  he  could  never  meet  with  any  certain  account  oC 
either  ship  or  ^'Cssel  belonging  to  the  port  of  Wliitby,  during  the 
long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  fishing-boats  only^  till  after  the 
erection  of  the  alum-works  at  Guisborough.f  The  important 
discovery  of  the  alum-mine  in  those  parts,  at  tlie  close  of  that 
reign,  was  the  original  caxise  that  raised  Whitby  from  it^  obscu- 
rity, and  by  opening  a  channel  for  commerce,  enabled  tli« 
town  to  attain  a  degree  of  maritime  consequence. 

**  The  succesfiful  progress  of  the  alum-works,  established  by 
Mr.  Cbaloner  at  Guisborough,  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation^ 
and  one  of  a  similar  kind  was  erected  in  the  j^ear  1G15^  near 
Sands-End,  within  three  miles  of  Whitby.  Tliis  also  proving 
advantageous,  and  the  vicinity  o£  Wliitby  abounding  with 
alum-stone,  other  adventurers  were  induced  to  embark  in  those 
undertakings.  In  consequence  of  this  extended  speculation^ 
Iwo  gi*eat  branches  of  trade  were  opened  at  the  port  of  Wliit- 
by ;  one  lor  supplying  the  works  with  coal,  end  the  other  for 
conveying  the  alum  to  distant  parts.  The  fishermen  of  Whitby^ 
perceiving  a  favourable  prospect  of  employment,  purcliased  twar 
or  three  small  vessels,  \nih  which  they  traded  to  Newcastle  and 
8underland  for  coals ;  and  at  length  ventured  to  London  with 
alum,  butter,  fish,  Sec*  and  returned  to  Wlihby  freighted  with 
various  articles  of  merchandize.  This  infant  state  of  commerce 
was  gradually  matured ;  tlie  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  expanded ; 
che  number  of  vessels  was  increased ;  and  new  ships  were  buik 

at 
*  Cliarlt(»ti's  Hist,  Wlfuby,  book  3,*pp.  CSS*  m\ 

f  Ibid,  bo#k:4,  pp.  30t,  30A, 
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rwch  an  inconsiderable  beginning,  the  town  of  Whitby, 
by  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  successful  speculations 
of  its  inhabitants,  ro«e  to  a  state  of  opuJencc,  and  became  H 
place  of  considerable  importance."  ^ 

In  the  year  1632,  the  stone  piers  began  to  be  built,  through 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  Sir  Hugh  Choi  ml  ey,  who,  by 
favour  of  his  relation,  the  Earl  of  Straf^rd,  procured  liberty 
far  a  general  contribution  throughout  England,  and  near  5001* 
was  collected*  He  also  prw;urc<l  the  removal  of  the  market 
from  the  ivesi  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  a  town- 
iiouse  in  the  market-place*  Sir  Hugh  resided  only  three  years 
at  Whitby ;  but  on  every  occasion  he  shewed  himself  a  bene- 
factor to  the  town.f 

About  the  beginning  of  the  <?oiiimon wealth  the  population  of 
Wltflby  amounted  to  nearly  £000 ;  and  the  whole  marine  be- 
longkig  to  the  port,  was  about  twenty  small  vessels,  manned 
with  120  or  130  seamen,  and  all  employed  in  the  coasting 
trwle.  At  the  restoration  of  Cliarles  the  Second,  in  1660^  the 
•BUBober  of  inhabitants  was  increased  to  nearly  5000,  and  that 
•f  &im  skips  to  about  thirty ;  an  increase  which  Mr.  Charlton 
ascribes  to  the  alum-wnrks  at  Saltwick.^  In  the  year  1690 
tlie  fmn^jer  of  inhabitants  in  Whitby  was  nearly  4O00,  and  sixty 
^ips  of  eighty  tons  burthen  belonged  to  the  port,f 

In  porsucmoe  of  two  acts  of  parliament  obtained,  one  in  the 
y>ear  1702,  and  the  other  in  17€3,  the  east  pier  was  built,  ex- 
^fmSmg  Irom  tlfe  easterti  elKF  almost  200  yar^  westerly  to  the 
^MlBel  of  the  river  E^ke.  This  was  a  great  security  to  the 
town  and  port  of  Wliitby,  as  it  curbed  the  violence  of  the 
whidi  xill  then,  whenever  the  wind  was  at  north-east^ 
I  iflwftys  flowed  over  ttie  rock  with  a  strong  current  into  the 
haHKMJT.     Also  on  Vhe  west  side  of  the  river  i  sinth  was 

¥  €  ereote^p 

*  Hiiidop«irrir»  Hist.  Scarborough,  p.  ?dB. 
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erected,  the  Scotch  Head  wm  btiiJi*  and  a  western  pier  wai 
formedy  extending  more  than  200  yards  towards  the  sea^  and 
running  all  along  contiguous  to  the  channel  of  the  Eske.  The 
completion  of  Whitby  harbour,  however*  wa«  a  work  that  re- 
quired the  ]ong*continued  efforts  of  industry  and  art  to  aur- 
nvount  the  obstacles  which  nature  presented.  **  The  sand  ^at 
daily  warped  into  the  harbour  around  the  west  pier,  and  the 
bed  of  sand  which  continually  lay  at  the  head  of  that  pier, 
were  evib  that  called  aloud  for  redress,  as  they  seemed  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  harbour  ;  nor  were  they  to  be 
removed  even  by  tJie  land  fioodi.  To  remedy  this,  a  design 
was  formed  to  lengthen  the  west  pier,  and  to  extend  it  out^ 
wards  so  far  towards  the  norths  till  its  head  should  shelter  the 
ea&t  pier  from  the  run  of  the  sea  setting  along  the  coast;  a 
•cheme,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  better  contrived 
for  increasing  the  flow  of  water  into  the  harbour,  and  removing 
those  huge  beds  of  sand  which  then  lay  every  where  about  tlie 
pier,"  In  order  to  carry  it  into  execution  another  act  of  par* 
liament  was  obtained,  authorizing  the  trustees  to  borrow  money 
on  a  mortgage  of  the  duties  on  coaif;,  4&c.  in  pursuance  of  which 
the  west  pier  was  ten^tlientid  100  yards,  and  made  lo  terminate 
in  a  strong  circular  head,  on  which  was  erected  a  battery,  with 
a  good  parapet,  and  embrasures  for  five  pieces  of  cannon^  • 
To  strengthen  this  battery,  another  was  erected  in  the  east 
^^liif,  where  three  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted.  A  third 
battery,  of  five  cannon,  was  also  erected  near  the  Scotch  Head* 
These  works  form  a  complete  line  of  defence  to  the  town  and 
harbour  against  the  privateers  and  ships  of  war  of  an  enemy, 
and  afford  protection  to  such  vessels  as  may  take  refuge  in 
Whitby  Road.  The  local  circumstances  of  the  place,  however, 
4»bliged  the  inhabitants  to  procure  sucxessive  acts  of  parUa* 
ment,  and  to  be  almost  continually  attentive  to  the  repairing 
and  strengthening  the  piers,  and  making  additional  works,  in 

order 

*  The  expeoce  of  erecting  tlio  piers  waa  defrayed  by  cert«itt  port  duties^ 
"^     Cbarhmi,  p.  327.  &c, 
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order  to  check  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  sometimes,  when 
the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  northerly  points,  rolls  in  a  tre- 
mendous manner  up  Whjtby  harbour;  for  although  the  ships 
laight  be  laid  safe,  by  hauling  them  up  the  river  to  some  dts*- 
nee  above  the  bridge,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  secure  the  town 
from  the  great  influx  of  the  ocean.    But  nothing  could  be  done 
I  cnieas  the  piers  were  supported  In  the  most  sub<itantial  manner, 
I  miy  cousiderable  breach  in  them  would  cauKe  immediate  de- 
»truction  to  all  the  houses  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Eske* 
I  All  tlieae  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained,  and  the  works  greatly 
,  by  the  influence  and  exertions  of  the  Cholmley  family, 
who  have  always  patronized  every  project  calculated  for  the  be- 
LneEt  of  VVhitby.   Tlie  western  pier  makes  at  present  a  very  beau* 
itiftil  appearance,  being  regularly  built  of  squared  9tone,  and  ex- 
ading  nearly  520  yards,  *  It  temiinates  in  a  circular  head,  witli 
arcs  for  a  battery.     One  of  the  other  piers  extends  from 
Efte  eastern  cliff,  and  contracts  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
I  which  in  stormy  weather  is  verj^  difttciilt  of  access. 

These  improvements  so  greatly  increased  the  trade  of  the 
[port,  that  in  1TS4  no  fewer  than  130  vessels,  of  eighty  tons 
liorthen,  belonged  to  Whitby  ;  and  in  that  year  three  dry  docks 
|irere  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eske.  During  the 
phich  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix^la-Chapelle, 
^Hie  tratle  of  this  port  continued  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  expend  4-0  or  50,0001.  an- 
utiaiiy  in  building  new  ships ;  and  many  of  them  being  em* 
ployed  in  the  transport  service,  brought  In  a  considerable  profit. 
OpuXeiice  produced  elegance,  its  usual  concomitant,  and  the 
town  soon  assumed  a  new  appearance.  Tilt  that  time,  all  the 
houses  had  been  bnilt  either  of  oak  timber,  framed,  or  of  stone, 
roughly  hewed,  and  many  of  them  were  thatch^ ;  but  now, 

Y  S  atone 

*  Tlic  stooe  is  brou^^lit  from  a  qaarry  near  WooJisads^  fottr  iiiil<>i  to  tUe 
[•ootlKiieit  of  Whitby  i  tlic  stone*  are  of  a  very  larjj:©  wre.    This  pkr  wa-i 
idcflpdiaii  §ome  alfratioDs  when  the  writer  of  tim  votoHe  waa  at  Whitb; 
\  1810. 


■cone  being[  aimosC  ^oUy  iaid  ande,  tM  pedple  ef  WhUbf 
b^gtak  to  conBtmct  tpadoiiB  and  commodioiis  luJrfUitiona  «# 
brick,  and  many  ci£  tliem  in  a'  style  of  magnifieenee.*  bi  lb* 
yeat  1757»  sobm  of  the  thipbiiildem  begmk  lo  make  doekm  d^ 
the  wtest  fide  of  the  rivert 

Since  the  eataUiahment  of  the  atuniM)^orlfi»  ^  the  neiglibeae* 
hoody  and  the  introduction  of  shipping  at  Whitby,  thb  toi#m 
has  been  continually  increaaing'  in  weaMk  and  population ;  bafr 
the  incFease  was  riow  so  long  as  iihe  harbour  was  without  pievai 
No  sooner,  how^yer,  were  these  constructed  and  the  baibolir 
made  commodious,  than  the  towA  increased  with  ?apidity«  fat 
the  year  1777  there  were  251  ships  belonging  to  this  pori»  be* 
fides  those  on  the  stocks ;  and  both  die  marine  and  the  popal»> 
tion  had  more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  forty  jreais  pra- 
oeding.f  But  in  1796  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  decribase 
in  the  shipping ;  for  by  a  register  in  the  custoin-faeuse,  tbe  tdnp 
nage  was  only  46,535  tqns^  tod  the  whole  was  navigated  hf 
2,452  seamen.  This  decrease  waa  owing  to  the  naaiber  0i 
sbqto  taken  or  destroyed  by  tfhe  en^fny,^  In  time  of  paii!ey 
¥nutby  has  usually  sent  twelve  or  fburfees  ships  tc  GDecnlaftl^ 
but  at  present  ft  great  pakt  of  the  vesbds  bdongtng  to  this  poc^ 
are  engaged  in  the  transport  siervice. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  tSme  in  which  the  tcrwn  and  ha»f 
hour  of  Whilby  was  receivinjg  successive  improv^ents,  A9 
adjacent  countiy  was  greatly  neglected.  Till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  roads  about  Whftby  lay  in  a  stite  o^  natiwe^ 
rugged,  miry,  and  uneven^:  it  was  dai^erous  in  tiie  winler  igt 
approach  the  town  on  horseback ;  but  still  more  so  wiili  % 
loaded  carriage.    But  about  that  period  the  road»  aearoit  tiitt- 


*  Mr.  Charlton  8ay»,  tftat  Ho  piMe  hi  Eagted  has  greater  pfen^  6f 
day  f«r  brick-making,  or  of  a  better  ^nality,  than  is  met  with  at  Wfaitby ; 
and  that  he  has  not  seen  so  good  brick  in  any  pi^rt  of  Yo^k.  Hist.  Whitby, 
p.  338. 

t  The  tonnage  amounted  to  55,000  tons.  Chariton^  Hist  Whitl^ 
p.  S49. 

t  HinderwelP-s  Hbt  Scarbovoogb,  p.  t69f 


iewn  h^gSR  lo  be  rendered  passable,  an4  soon  after  commo* 
dioug.  The  advantages  attending  these  iinprovemeDta  became 
m  evident,  that  in  17^39  a  design  was  formed  to  join,  at  Mr. 
Qmlloii  expresses  it,  the  town  of  Whitby  to  the  other  parts  of 
Bagtoftd,  by  tnrnpiklng  the  post-road  OTer  the  vast  moon 
wlui-b  lie  to  the  southward  in  the  way  to  Pickering.  This  de- 
lign  was  €oon  after  carried  into  complete  execution  j  and  tra* 
ireUera  began  to  pass,  without  danger  or  fear,  over  those  deserts, 
irhicb  no  stranger  before  that  lime  ever  durst  venture  to  cross 
wMiOVt  a  guide.  Many  other  public  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
h«od  were  succea«iveiy  turnpiked ;  and  the  town  of  Whitby 
•otn  derived  great  advantages  from  being  renderetl  easy  of 
aceen,  $m  it  enabtt'd  the  country  people  to  bring  to  the  markei 
more  aWadant  and  various  Buppliea.  Agriculture  hai  sinca 
that  time  beea  greatly  improved  liere,  as  well  as  in  other  parti 
af  Uie  kingdom;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1760»  about  1800 
mcrcB  of  moor  were  taken  in  annexed  to  the  inclosed  lands  of 
the  parish. 

Wlutby  k  situated  in  laf.  54^^d^iionb,  and  in  long.  0°  27  weil 
A^B  tbe  meriiUan  of  London.  But  the  northern  aspect  of  the 
diitiiel^  and  the  rising  of  the  land  to  a  consideTiibie  distance 
into  the  country,  cause  the  sun-beanis  to  full  so  obliquely  on 
the  l0^rn  and  ita  immediate  vicinity,  that,  in  regard  to  cold,  it 
wmy  be  placed  nearly  on  an  equality  with  Shetland  and  the 
Oikaey%*  l«  the  spring,  during  two  or  three  months  together, 
the  winds  aiwosl  constantly  blow  from  the  eastern  points  of  thcf 
compass;  in  the  autumnal  season  the  westerly  and  souths 
westerly  wiatk  ase  the  most  frequent.  When  the  moon  is  in 
perigee  there  is  generally  a  great  flux  of  the  ocean^  from  the 
polar  toward*  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  that  mo- 
tion of  the  waters  sUracting  and  agitating  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmoBphere,  and  these  again  operating  in  a  similar  manner 
on  those  oxiiMKttaAely  above,  the  combmed  concussions  often 
generate  Qortherly  winds^  and  sometimes  dreadful  storms,  on 
Ibli  coast    k  if  not  postible  to  ^na  any  regular  system  con* 
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lown-haU,  erected  by  the  late  Mir.  Cholmley,  i%  a  heavy  pile,  of 
the  Tuscan  order-  The  poor-house,  which  is  on  fiii  extensive 
plan,  and  judiciously  managed,  is  a  coitifortable  asylum  for  the 
distressed,  and  has  a  good  efiect  tn  diminishing  the  burthens  of 
the  parish  rates*  A  dispensary,  for  administering  advice  and 
medicines  to  the  poor^  was  instituted  in  1786,  and  is  liberally 
patronized. 

The  parochial  church  is  seated  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  a  tittle  to  the  north  of  the  abbey, 
and  is  approached  from  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  by  an  ascent  of 
190  stone  steps,  which  renders  it  of  diflicult  access  to  the  old 
and  infirm*  The  architecture  of  this  church  vras  originally 
Gothic :  hut  it  has  undergone  many  modern  alterations,  and 
now  retains  Uttlc  of  its  ancient  form.  Around  the  communion- 
table  are  tomb-stones  of  several  of  the  Cholmley  family,  who 
liave  been  interred  in  this  place  ;  but  the  inscriptions  contain 
Dothing  remarkable.  Near  the  door  of  the  ve&try  is  a  superb 
monument,  erected  in  1772  over  tlie  grave  of  General  Lascetles, 
10  WIS  a  native  of  Whitby.  The  epitaph,  which  is  as  fol- 
I  lows,  may  be  regarded  as  a  biographical  memoir  of  that  excel- 
cellent  officer  ;— 

**  To  thit  memory  of  Peregrine  Lascelles,  Gtawry  of  all  and  singular 
lits  MAJest^'s  forces,  who  served  Im  country  from  tlie  year  1706,  In  the 
^  reign  of  Qneen  Aoue  he  «^erved  in  S|>b1ii  ;  au<l  in  the  b&ttl«*a  uf  Ahuanara, 
ragMn,  and  Vitlavidosa,  pertnrmed  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  ir«il1iint 
«ffieer.  In  the  rebellion  of  Uie  year  1715,  lie  terved  in  Srotititid  ;  and  in 
tbat  of  1745,  after  a  fitjillesB  exertion  of  hiA  spirit  and  abitities  at  tbe  dii« 
gricdiil  root  of  Preston  Paos,  be  remained  tonaketi  ou  the  field*  In  aU 
bat  dcalinpi  jtiit  and  disiDtcre?ited,  bmmtiful  to  lits  toldicn^,  a  fatber  to  Ids 
cfficcn,  a  man  of  faith  aod  |iriiicipk'f  in  sbort,  an  uonest  ma.n.  He 
died  Marrb  X6tfa,  177«,  in  the  BBtli  ;ear  of  bia  age." 

The  churchyard,  which  containa  more  than  two  acres  of 
IVomid,  18,  in  consequence  of  the  great  population  of  the 
parish,  exceedingly  crowded  with  grave-stones.  But,  as  Mr. 
Charlton  observes^  the  ^a-air  at  Whitby  ia  so  destructive  to 

slooet, 
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fftonef,  of  whatever  kindf  that  uwcriptioiis  are  soon  0blit#<- 
rated. 

A  spacious  chapel  o£  ease  has  been  erected  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabJtaDts ;  besides 
which  there  are  three  othera  in  the  country  places  bclofiging  to 
the  parish :  one  of  thesei  at  Sleights^  four  tiiiles  from  Whitby^ 
is  rcmarkaby  elegant.  Dissenters  of  various  denominations, 
v«,  the  pretbyterians,  the  independents,  the  Roman  catholics* 
and  the  quakers  liave  their  respective  pkices  of  worship  in  tb# 
towck.     The  method Lsts  have  also  a  meeting-house* 

Whiibif  Abbe^  was  founded  by  Oswy,  King  of  Uie  Norihum- 
brifms,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  previous 
to  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Leeds,  A.  D.  655,—  that  if  God 
sliould  grant  liini  the  victory,  he  would  build  a  monastery,  aiid 
consecrate  his  daughter,  tlien  scarcely  one  year  old,  to  the  ser* 
itices  of  f^ligioD.  Oswy  obtained  a  complete  victory  :  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  was  slain  with  rratist  of  liis  nobles,  and  Nor- 
thumliria  was  delivered  from  a  powerful  and  implacable  enemy* 
A-fter  thifi  signal  succcbs,  CXswy  in^mediately  began  to  tliink  of 
sliewing  liis  gratitude  to  heaven,  by  performing  bis  vow ;  and 
built  the  famous  monastery  of  Streanshalh,  now  Whitby,  Ibr 
monks  and  nuns  of  tlie  Benedictine  order,  of  which  St.  Hilda 
was  the  first  abb  ess,  ♦ 

This  celebrated  Lady  St.  Hilda  was  the  niece  of  Edwin ,  tbe 

first  christian   king  of  Norlhumbria,  and,  together  with  him, 

had  been  converted  and  baptized  by  Paulinus,  Archbishop  of 

York,     llesolving  to  devote  her  life  to  the  duties  of  religion, 

sire  retired  to  the  monastery  o£  Cole,  in  France,  where  her 

sfster  was  abbes5!,  and  remained  there  about  a  year,  till  Aidan, 

Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  persuaded  her  to  return  to  her 

own  country.     She  afterwards  resided  some  time  in  a  convent 

near  tlte  ri/ver  Wear,  'm  the  county  of  Diu^ham,  till  the  fame  of 

her  sanctify  iaduced  Oswy  lo  esttem  her  a  fit  person  to  presids 

oirar  his  mnv  moaasterr- 

The 
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Tbe  baiUmg  was  b^gm  m  Uic  ye&i  657 ;  and  altlumgh  it 
va»  founded  and  endowed  by  Ogivy,  King  of  the  NortKum- 
Mfli»i  ftod  dedieated  to  Su  Pet#r,  the  honcnir  of  k$  ^mudation 
w^  aacnhed  to  Sc*  Hi!da«  aud  the  mcHOfitery  was  always  cuUed 
by  her  name  $  a  jproof  of  tlie  veoerutioii  m  which  she  was  ht^hl 
by  the  people.*  Ilt*r  name  b  siill  famous  in  this  part  of  tho 
cottntry ;  and  although  we  are  not  possessed  of  suffieient  cre- 
dulity to  believe  the  miracie^;  whtch  monkL&h  writers  ascribe  to 
lier  pcayers,  and  cannot  but  smite  at  the  superstttloD&  of  the 
imilcitudey  we  still  nutst  acknowledge,  ihiit  thid  universal  vuiie* 
fMum  it  a  strong  evidence  of  htr  enihient  virtues*  "  1  nJialJ,'* 
viys  the  hiftlorian  of  Whitby^  **  produce  only  one  instance  tutira 
of  the  gret^i  vtrncration  paid  to  Lady  Hildo,  which  Fiill  previiili 
^ren  in  these  our  days  (i.  e.  A.  D.  1776)^-axMi  that  i^,  the 
constapt  opinioo  that  she  /endered^  and  stiU  renders  herself 
riuUei  on  some  occoFions^  m  the  Abbey  of  Streatishaih,  or 
Wlilliy,  where  she  so  long  resided.  At  a  parlicdar  time  of 
iIm  year,  viz.  in  the  suMmer  months^  at  ten  or  eleven  m  iha 
forenoon,  the  <un-^a»is  fall  in  the  inftkle  of  the  northern  pari 
oi  the  choir ;  and  'tis  then  that  the  ftpectatora  who  stand  on 
the  weet  aide  of  Whitby  churchy  aril,  so  as  ju»t  to  see  the  mo6t 
Borlberly  paxt  o(^  the  abbey,  past  the  north  of  Whitby  chupdi» 
imminf  Ihey  perceive  m  one  of  the  lilghest  windows  there^ 
Ite  tcaemblaoee  of  a  womani  arrayed  iu  a  shrood.  TlH>ugh 
ire  are  certain  this  in  only  a  reflection,  caused  by  the  Eplendour 
irf*  the  sun*s  beams,  yet  report  says,  and  it  is  constantly  be* 
Itev^ed  among  the  vulgar,  to  be  an  appearance  of  Lady  Hilda,  in 
her  shroud,  or  rather  in  her  glorified  state- f*  After  mention- 
ing this  instance  of  popular  superstition,  we  mu&t  still  agree 
witli  the  hti^orian,  that  the  profound  veneration  ever  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Hilda,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  English 
nation  in  spontaneously  dignifying  her  with  the  title  of  saint, 
is  a  more  certain  testimony  of  her  merit,  than  if  she  had  been 

caooaaod 
f  B^irtoo*!  MoiMUt,  p.  §9*  t  ChMrUoa'f  Htit.  Vi*hitl>y,  p.  35. 
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canoimed  by  the  bulls  of  every  pontiff  that  haa  filled  the  see 
of  Rom&. 

Wlifle  Lady  Hilda  was  abbess,  the  famous  synod  of  Whitby 
was  held,  A,  D,  66^^  for  fixing  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter;  whicb^  Dot  withstanding  her  opposition,  and  that  of  the 
\^nerable  Colman,  was  determined  in  favour  o£  tJie  RomaD 
custom.  ♦ 

In  the  year  680  the  celebrated  Lady  St*  Hilda  died,  at  thf"  age 
of  sixty -six,  aod  was  succeed?  ed,  as  abbees  of  Streanshalh,  by 
the  Princess  ElBeda,  daoghter  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria, 
The  monastery  continued  in  :i  flourishing  state  till  the  year 
867,  when  it  was  annihilated  o midst  the  total  devastation  of 
this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Dnnish  invasion,  under  the  two 
sons  of  Lodbrog,  Inguar  and  L'bba,  After  the  conquest,  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood  was  bestowed  on 
Hugh,  first  Earl  of  Chester,  who  granted  it  to  William  de 
Percy,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  This  noble- 
man having  gotten  Streanshalh.  or  Whitby,  into  his  posseaaiont 
refounded  the  monastery,  winch  then  lay  in  ruins,  and  gave  it 
the  title  of  a  priory*  f  He  appointed  his  brother,  Serlo,  the 
first  prior,  and  endowed  the  house  with  liberal  benefications* 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  it  was  changed  from  a  priory 
to  an  abbey,  and  that  monarch  granted  to  the  monks  tlie  port 
or  havenj  with  the  wreck,  and  all  other  appurtenances.^     In 

the 

*  BedCj  ttb  5.  cap.  25.  Charlton  thinks,  that  it  was  not  till  iXih  tioic 
tltat  the  Benedictine  monk.i  were  introducfd,    Hisf .  Whitby,  p.  «8, 

t  This  WiHiam  d*-  Percy  died  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  cru»ftde.  Char]ton*5 
Hi5l,  Wbithy,  p.  61. 

t  'Fhe  stor^  intr«duced  by  Burton,  in  his  Monaaticon,  conceming  \ht 
marder  of  a  bcrtnit  in  Eskdale,  and  the  extraordmaf7  penaoce  eiyoioed 
h,  by  Charltoiif  proved  to  be  fibulotu*     Hint.  Whitby^  p.  96. 

The  homgarth,  or  stake,  and  yclher  hedge,  here  spoken  of,  was  a  fence 
constructed  every  year,  to  keep  out  the  catUe  from  the  tandtms^- place  for 
goods  00  the  east  side  of  tbe  £ake.    This  was  a  service  which  bad  Irom 
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the  reign  cff  Henry  the  Second,  and  the  days  of  Abbot  Ri- 
chard,  who  died  in  1175,  the  monastery  was  pillaged,  and  the 
adjacent  country  laid  waste  by  a  Norwegian  6eet.*  But  after 
this  time  it  flourished  exceedingly,  through  the  ftvour  of 
princes  and  nobles :  its  revenues,  according  to  Speed,  who  gives 
the  gross  annual  rent,  amounted  to  5051.  98.  Id.  but  the  neat 
rent^  as  stated  by  Dugdale,  was  4371.  ^s.  out  of  which  188L 
5b.  4d.  was  paid  in  pensions  to  the  abbot  and  monks,  who  sur* 
rendered  the  monastery. 

After  the  dissolution,  the  site  of  the  abbey  and  its  lands 
came,  partly  by  grant  and  partly  by  purchase,  into  the  posses- 
wm  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  a  desendant  of  Hugh  Cholmon- 
deley,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  Cholmondeleys,  of  Cheshire ; 
a  fiunily  which  may  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  Nor- 
man cmiqnest.  The  contraction  of  the  surname  of  the  York- 
shire fimiily  is  said  by  Charlton  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
r^n  of  Henry  the  Seventh  or  Eighth. 

The  family  of  the  Cholmleys  has  produced  several  persons 
eminent  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Among  these  was  Sir  Hugh 
Choknley,  who  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  bravely  defended 
the  Castle  of  Scarborough,  for  the  space  of  more  than  twelve 
months,  against  the  parliamentarian  army.  During  the  whole 
time  of  the  si^^  his  lady  remained  with  him  in  the  castle,  and  at- 
tended the  sick  and  the  wounded.  At  length,  having  surrendered 
on  honourable  terms,  in  1645,  Sir  Hugh  and  his  family  went 
into  exile :  his  estates  were'  sequestered,  and  his  mansion  at 
Whitby  was  converted  into  a  garrison,  and  plundered  of  every 
thing  Taluable  by  the  parliament's  troops.  He  continued  in 
exile  till  1649,  when  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Cholmley,  found 
means  to  appease  the  parliament,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  En^and ;  after  which  he  joined  with  his  brother.  Sir 

Henry, 


time  nBmemorial  been  performed  by  tbe  tenants  of  the  sbbey ;  and  afUr 
tfcrtdre— it—crshadfendeied  tbe  borogartli  mmecefstry,  tbe  ceremony 

•  Let  ColL  p.  17. 


Henry*^  ftrt<!  Sir  Richard  Crispc,  in  ereeting  an  aliim->w<rrk  «i 
SoJtAvicky  wizidi  brought  a  greol  influx  of  inhdhitante  to^ 
Wltttby,  About  l^e  middle  of  the  last  century  the  fainny  left 
Whitby,  and  retired  to  Houfiliam,  near  Malton,  which  has  ever 
tince  been  their  chief  country  residence*  The  late  Nathaniel 
Chohnley,  Esq.  of  Houpham,  betook  himeelf  early  to  tlic  pro* 
tession  of  arms,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  On  the  death  of  his  fiithcr,  in  1755,  he 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  and  represented  eitccessively  in 
parliament  the  towns  of  Aldborough  and  B or oughb ridge- 

Of  Whitby  AUhey  nothing  Is  now  left  atanding  but  the  ruiiift 
af  the  church,  the  dinieuffions  of  which^  «iccording  to  Charlton, 
were  as  follows  z — 

Launli •  ••••*• ••••• ..-•-- p^*p'  100 

Bieatltk    ...-. * sa 

ExteJit  of  the  cross  aisle,  fwm  uoi  Itt  to  soiitb    •♦..*..•***•  50 

Hei^^hi  of  tlip  imvc ,,,,.., * •  90 

Heiglit  of  the  loAcr,  wliidi  rose  from  tlie  centre  of  tli«  cross  50 

Only  a  very  small  part  of  tlik  once  superb  structure  now  re- 
wtmm  for  the  ioBpection  of  the  antiquar\\ 

Tills  venerable  ruin  stands  in  a  commanding^  situation,  cm  a 
high  cUfiv  01^  ^^  ^^^  ^c  o£  the  town^  which  it  overlooks. 
The  erainence  on  which  it  is  seated  is  steep  towards  the  town, 
but  declines  very  gently  towards  the  sonth-^wisst.  It  appears  t»  ■ 
be  at  least  eighty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  f^ea^  from  which 
the  monastery  is  about  a  c)uarier  of  a  mile  distant^  and  com- 
mands a  ptcturesqiije  view  'Of  the  towii»  the  nver  H^ke,  and  a 
beautiful  country,  with  the  fron^ng  heiglits  of  the  black  moors 
«ising  in  the  horixon. 

AJbhough  the  town  of  Whitby  is  ckiae,  irreguiar,  and  mir 
jpWaaant,  yet  it^  environs  are  romEmtlc  and  beautiful ^  especially  ■ 
in  the  summer  stasmi ;  and  the  elegant  mansions  of  the  opulent 
inhabitants,  mostly  built  on  commanding  elevationa*  greatly 
embellish  tha  scenery.      WitFun    three  quarters   of  mile  of 

WTiitbj 
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Wbitby  ore  the  following  seats: — Airy  HOI,  Richard  Moorson^ 
Esq.;  Meadow-field,  H.  Simpsoiiy  Esq. ;  Field  Housey  Christ. 
Richardsont  Esq.;  Prospect  Hill,  Miss  Boulby;  the  Mount, 
WHliam  Reynolds^  Esq.  besides  several  other  good  houses  thak 
mi^it  be  mentioned.  The  mansion  of  the  honourable  &in3y 
0f  the  CholmleySy  situated  on  the  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  th# 
towB,^  between  the  church  and  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  is  a  iq[i** 
dous  buDding ;  but  the  proprietor  seldom  makes  it  his  resl^ 
dence.  A  number  of  good  fiirm-houses  and  beautiful  indo* 
tares  contribute  to  enliyen  the  appearance  of  the  country. 

The  B^hboorhood  of  Whitby  abounds  with  natural  curiosi- 
ties ;  and  the  various  petrifactions  almost  every  where  found  in 
the  alum-rocks,  have  long  excited  wonder,  and  puzzled  philo- 
lophy.     Besides  the  petrified  shells  of  sea-fish,  S:c.  such  as  have 
already    been  mentioned,  in   describing   Hoseberry  Topping, 
•ame  odiers  have  been  found  in  the  scarr,  or  ciifl^  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eske,  which  cannot  be  arranged 
under  any  dass.    In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Woodward  dug  up  on  the  scarr  the  petrified  ami  and  hand  of  a 
man,  in  which  all  the  bones  and  joints  were  perfectly  visible, 
und  seemed  regularly  formed  with   cavities  for  the  marrow'. 
About  the  year  174<d,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borwick  found  in  the  alum- 
^^ck  the  complete  skeleton,  or  petrified  bones  of  a  man ;  but 
although  the  utmost  caution  was  used  in  digging  it  up,  it  was 
l>roken  into  several  pieces,  and  greatly  mutilated :  in  that  con- 
ation, however,  it  was  sent  to  one  of  our  universities  as  a  great 
curiosity.    After  this,  in  the  year  1758,  the  petrified  bones  olT 
at  crocodile,  an  animal  never  known  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
*were  taken  out  of  the  rock ;  and  these,  though  broken  into 
many  pieces,  were  sent  up  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  a 
particular  account  may  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, YoL  L.  Part  IL     And  about  four  years  afterwards,  tht 
tfk^leton,  or  petrified  bones  of  a  horse,  weiie  found  in  the  alum^ 
works  at  Sahwick,  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  yards  under 
^jToiand^  which  were  taken  up  with  much  xavei  though  not  witib> 

MTt 
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out  being  coDsiderably  brokeo,  and  sent  as  a  natural  rarity  to 
ihe  university  of  Aberdeen.  * 

Among  the  curiuiiJties  which  aboynd  on  thlw  part  of  the 
coast,  are  the  ammonitee^  or  snake-stones,  found  in  almost 
every  place  where  the  alum-rock  exists^  and  particularly  in 
Whitby  acarr,  between  high-water  and  low-water  mark.  *'  This 
scarr,  or  rock,  is  formed  by  a  stratum  of  alum^mine,  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  ihe  ocean  ;  and  the  snakes  are  all 
hiclosed  in  hard  elliptical  stones,  which  «eem  to  have  been 
stuck  therein,  being  coiled  up  in  spiral  volutes,  and  every 
where  resembling  that  animal  in  their  form  and  shape,  save 
only  in  the  head>  which  is  always  wanting.  Tliey  are  of  two 
different  species,  some  of  them  being  round-bodied,  Hated,  or 
infukted,  while  others  are  flat-bodied,  ndgctl  on  their  backs, 
and  pitted  on  their  sides.  The  round-bodied  snakes  are  girt, 
or  encompassed  from  end  to  end  witli  semi-circular  channels,  or 
cavities*  the  appearance  of  which  is  just  the  reverse  to  that  of 
a  cask,  bound  about  with  wooden  hoops  contiguous  to  each 
other ;  for  the  hoops  are  convex,  or  raised  above  the  body  of 
the  cask,  whereas  tliene  rings  are  concave,  or  let  into  the  body 
of  the  snake.  The  other  species  of  snakes  have  a  ridge  on 
tlieir  backs,  and  are  flatted  on  the  sides,  as  if  tliey  had  been 
pressed  together  ;  the  raarkA  wherewith  they  are  pitted  or  in- 
dented resembling  the  impression  made  by  a  man's  thumb  on  a 
soft  substance*  The  stones  wherein  these  snakes  are  inclosed 
must  be  broken  very  carefully,  othermse  the  snake  will  break 
also.  The  impression  which  the  snake  leaves  on  its  bed,  or 
nidus,  within  the  stone,  is  very  perfect  and  beautiful*  Some- 
times the  body  of  tlie  snake  is  powdered  with  shining  specks, 

and 

*  One  would  alroo^t  be  induced  to  »uppme  that,  iu  these  ciL»ei,  iiDagi* 
nation  lias  exercmd  its  activity  in  tracing  rescmlilances.  Nolbia^  c^  be 
more  improbable  than  ilie  introduction  of  a  rrocodite  into  thi5  cock.  Kir* 
Charlton,  Hist.  \^illiv,  p.  355^  relates  a  storv  of  a  toiid  bcin^  Ibtind  alive 
in  a  solid  rock,  thirty  feet  uoder  ground,  totally  seeluded  Irom  air,  aiHl 
from  every  species  of  food.  We  hiive  heard  otlier  stories  of  this  natiir^ 
hut  they  rousi  appear  douhtfnl.  ^ 
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and  sometimes  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  as  if  it  were  gilt. 
The  snake  seems  to   be  a  differeDt  mineral  from  the  stone  in 
which  it  is  inclosed ;  and  when  broken,  its  substance  within  re* 
sembles   salt-petre     in  colour,    transparency,    and    hardness. 
These  snakes  are  of  various  sizes,  the  spiral  convolutions  being 
firom  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter  :  the  flatted  snakes  are  the 
largest ;  but  the  round-bodied  infulated  snakes  are  not  only  tha 
most  nmnerous,  but  also  the  most  beautiful."*     These  ammo» 
site  are  noticed  by  Camden,  Leiand,  and  others ;  and  both  of 
them  observe,  that  fame  ascribes  them  to  the  power  of  St. 
Uilda'a  prayers,  f     Mr.  Charlton  says,  that  it  is  yet  a  constant 
tradition  among  the  vulgar  in  that  part  of  the  country,  .that 
these  were  real  snakes,  wiUi  which  Whitby  and  its  vicinity  were 
infested,  and  which  *being  driven  over  the  cliff  by  Lady  Hilda^ 
and  losing  their  heads  by  the  fall,  were  afterwards,  by  her 
prayers,  transformed  into  stones.     Such  is  the  credulity  and 
superstition ^of  the  multitude:  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  these 
monkish  miracles  and  absurd  legends  are  treated  with  contempt 
by  all  persons  of  an  enlightened  understanding.     The  historian 
of  Whitby  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lister,  Camerarius,  and 
others,  who  suppose  all  the  petrifactions  resembling  shell-fish, 
or  other  animals,  found  in  rocks,  or  on  mountains,  &c.  to  be  a 
mere  **  lusus  naturse,"  or  **  lapides  sui  generis,'*  produced  by 
fermentation,   or  by  some  peculiar  property  inherent  in  all 
alnm-mines ;%    and  he  opposes  the  hypothesis  of  those  who 
ijnagine  that  they  have  once  been  living  creatures,  and  been 
brought  into  their  present  situation  by  some  violent  convulsion 
Vol.  XVL  Z  of 

♦  Charlton's  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  35.1. 
t  Camden's  Brit.  Gibson's  Edit.  fol.  751.    Lclandi  Collect.  3.  p.  36. 

t  It  is  certain  that  similar  pctrinictions  abound  in  the  alum-miues  near 
R-omc,  Rocbellc,  Lunenburg,  and  everj'  other  plare  where  any  alum-rock 
exists.  Bat  we  read  of  them  also  being  met  with  in  large  quantities  in  other 
places  where  no  mention  is  made  of  any  alum- rock.  If  this  hypothesis 
^trne,  alum  might  be  produced  in  every  place  where  these  petrifaations 
*■*  nwt  with  i  bat  this  is  a  fact  not  yet  aM:ertained. 
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of  the  earth,  either  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  or  at  some  other 
period,  grounding  hiB  arguments  on  the  regularity  of  the  strata 
near  the  surface.  His  observationa  on  this  curious  subject  mar 
not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader :  — *'  Let  any  one,"  says  Mr. 
Charlton^  **  survey  our  clit&,  and  he  will  soon  perceive  that 
there  l&  the  most  exact  synimetr}'  and  order  to  be  traced 
through  the  several  strata,  and  that  they  adhere  together  in  a 
more  regular,  even,  and  orderly  manner,  than  they  could  ever 
have  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  man ;  in  short,  that  ihc  whole 
fabric  has  in  it  the  marks  and  characters  of  an  Almighty  Ar- 
chitect, where  iiuthing  has  undergone  any  considerable  change 
since  its  first  creation,  though  the  heaviest  strata  are  not  always 
fourd  at  the  greatest  depth  ;  for  above  the  alum-mine  we  meet 
with  a  solid  Ixidy  of  iron-stone,  much  heavier  than  alum-rock  ; 
and  above  that  is  a  stratum  of  doggers,  still  heavier  than  the 
iron-stone,  above  which  is  ii  thick  bed  of  marl  or  earth,  and  ihat 
in  covered  with  a  heavy  bed  or  cjukirry  of  freestone,  over  which  in 
found  several  different  strata  of  marl  or  earth,  till  we  come  at 
the  surface.  The  floc>r  of  a  room  cannot  bo  more  evenly  and 
exactly  laid  by  the  hand  of  the  most  skilful  joiner  or  carpenter, 
than  these  several  strata  are  placed  one  above  another,  while 
all  of  them  ore  connected  together  witli  the  utmost  regularity 
and  order.  What  signs  or  marks  then  do  they  bear  in  thera  of 
a  deluge  -'  ♦  Or  how  can  we  suppose  them  ever  to  have  been 
so  much  convulsed  as  to  admit  animals  and  large  pieces  of 
timber  under  them  ?  The  whole  of  this  is  certainly  a  chimera, 
and  must  be  treated  as  such  by  every  intelligent  person  who 
carefully  views  them.  Perfect  resemblances  of  those  very 
cockle-shells,  before  mentioned,  are  to  be  found  within  the 
hardest  flints  under  our  cliff',  in  several  of  which  some  hundreds 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  ;  but  though  very  curiously  formed, 
they  still  preserve  the  colour  of  the  stone  to  which  they  belong, 

and 

•  C'Jinrlton,  Ikovrevcr,  mi|>pokch,  tliut  the  (recs  fuiinil  iu  Ihr  c;round,  in 
varion>i  paib  tif  tht*  maoi,  liuvc  hi*tii  ovrrwlrelinetl  b>  tljt'  dt^luge,  Httitli 
4i  «till  Irvi  probaMr.  i 
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and  cannot  be  supposed  by  any  one  ever  to  have  been  bodies  or 
living  animals,  distinct  and  separate  from  that  stone."*  These 
observations  of  Mr.  Charlton  are  certainly  worthy  of  notice, 
although  his  arguments  can  scarcely  be  considered  as' decisive 
in  regard  to  this  curious  question,  which  has  exercised  so  many 
learned  pens,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  ingenious  specu- 
lations. 

Rohin'HoocTs  Batfy  is  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  south-east 
from  Whitby. f-  This  village  derives  its  name  from  that  famous 
outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard;  but 
whose  history  is  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  assured  of  any  thing  concerning  him  but  his  existence,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  Tradition,  however,  tells  us,  that 
when  military  parties  were  sent  out  to  apprehend  him  and  his 
men,  he  oflen  found  it  necessary  to  forsake  his  usual  haunts  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  the  southern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and 
retreating  northwards,  to  cross  the  moors  that  separate 
Whitby  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  gaining  the  sea^ 
coast,  he  had  always  in  readiness  a  number  of  fishing- 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  he  could  take  refuge  if  he  found 
himself  pursued. ;{:  His  chief  place  of  resort  at  these  times  is 
said  to  have  been  this  bay,  to  which  he  lias  communicated  his 
name  ;  and  certain  tumuli  in  the  vicinity  were  long  believed  to 
ha(Ve  been  thrown  up  by  him  as  huts,  to  exercise  his  men  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  But  in  the  year  1771,  one  of  these  being 
opened,  a  quantity  of  hiunan  bones  were  found  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  originally  been  burying-places,  either  of 
the  Danes,  Saxons,  or  ancient  Britons,  all  of  whom,  like  most 
of  the  nations  of  remote  antiquity,  used  to  erect  such  monu- 

Z  2  ments 

•  Mr.  Charltou  here  speaks  in  too  positive  a  manner.  Dr.  Woodward 
nmx  certainly  an  intelligent  person,  and  he  iiad  examined  these  cliifs,  yet 
he  adopted  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

t  The  road  from  Whithy  to  Robin-Hood's  Bay  hcs  over  a  very  elevated, 
Irat  fertile  country.     Great  qnuntities  of  lime  arc  U5cd  for  manme. 

I  Chtrlton^s  Hist.  Whitby,  p.  146.    Hindcrweirs  Hist.  Scaibr.  p.  "it^. 
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ments  ia  commemoration  of  the  dead.  However,  it  is  not  ini' 
probable,  that  Robin  Hood  might  make  use  of  them  a§  markt 
for  training  his  men  in  the  practice  of  archery.  Tradition  also 
informs  us,  that  in  one  of  his  peregjiniUions,  he,  attended  bj 
Little  John,  went  and  dined  with  the  Abbot  of  MTiitby,  who 
having  often  heard  of  their  dexterity'  in  f^hnotiiig  with  the  long-bow, 
requested  them  after  dinner  to  shew  him  a  specimen*  In  order 
to  oblige  a  person  who  had  well  entertained  them,  *•  they  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  abbey,  and  each  shot  an  arrow,  which  fell 
not  far  from  Whitby-Laths,  but  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
lane ;  and  in  memorial  thereof  a  pillar  was  set  up  by  the  abbot, 
in  the  place  where  each  of  the  arrows  was  found,  which,  says 
Charlton,  are  yet  standing  in  our  days:*  the  field  where  the 
pillar  for  Robin  Hood's  arrow  stands  being  still  called  Robin^ 
Hood's  Field,  and  the  other,  where  the  pillar  for  Little  JohnV 
arrow,  still  preserving  the  name  of  John's  Field.'*  Their  dis- 
tance from  the  abbey  is  more  than  a  mile ;  which  seems  very 
far  for  the  6ight  of  an  arrow,  and  is  a  circumstance  that  ap- 
pears beyond  the  limits  of  credibility,  Mr,  Charlton  doe«  not 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  story ;  but  he  asserts,  thai 
these  pillars  arc  mentioned,  ajid  the  fields  called  by  the  afore- 
said iiames,  in  the  old  deeds  for  that  ground :  and  so  many  in- 
dications accompanying  t!ie  constant  tradition  of  ages,  seem  at 
least  to  authorise  a  belief,  that  this  famous  robber  used  some- 
times to  frequent  this  part  of  the  country,  which  othenvisc 
would  not  appear  very  probable. 

The  village  of  Robin-Hood  Bay  once  made  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, the  houses  being  strangely  scattered  over  the  face 
of  a  steep  cli^,  and  some  of  tliem  hanging  in  an  awful  manner 
on  the  projecting  ledges  of  the  precipice;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  this  place  underw^ent  a  great  alteration 
by  tlie  falling  of  the  cliff,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pro- 
jecting 


•  T?»e  writer  of  this  voJuin^,  when  ht  vititcil  IVhitby,  in  llic  year  1810. 
not  being  acqnaintrd  ^hh  ihk  circtiimtiince*  did  not  enquire  far  ilirsc 
pillarsj  but  iu  all  probHbiJiiy  they  jH  retuiiiu tta  tiny  did  m  illmilivui,  timt*. 
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jecting  houses,  and  the  pavement  of  the  principal  street,  as 
far  aa  the  fronts  of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side,  are  ruined ; 
and  a  new  road  has  been  made,  from  the  landing  place, 
through  the  interior  part  of  the  town*.  Notwithstanding 
however,  this  change,  its  appearance  is  still  romantic,  rising 
from  the  strand  to  the  top  of  a.  high  clifF;  and  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  village,  many  of  tlie  houses  are  very  near 
tlie  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  village  occupies  only  a  small  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  is  very  closely  built,  and  populous.  The  bay  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  extremely 
iihallow  t,  being  left  nearly  dry  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore,  at  low-water.  The  sands  are  firm  and  level;  but  the 
shore,  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  cliff,  is  rocky ;  and  there  is 
only  a  narrow  passage  from  the  sea,  where  the  fishing-boats  can 
land  with  safety.  The  fishery  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  on  its  success  their  prosperity  depends.  They 
have  mostly  had  five  boats  employed  in  the  Yarmouth  trade  during 
the  herring  season ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  cod,  ling,  skate, 
&c.  is  said  to  be  generally  purchased  by  the  opulent  dealers  of 
Whitby. 
The  road  from  Robinhood  Bay  to  Stoupe  Brow  is  along  the 
-sandy  beach  under  a  high  and  steep  cliff,  to  which  the  sea  flows 
as  the  tide  advances ;  and  the  passage  is  unsafe,  unless  there  be, 
when  the  traveller  sets  out,  a  spaciou^i  area  of  the  sand  not  covered 
by  the  water,  or  the  tide  be  receding  J.  In  ascending  Stoupe  Brow 
from  the  sands,  the  road  passes  the  alum  works  belonging  to  H.  and 
S.Cook,  Esquires,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  must  be  highly 
gratified  in  viewing  these  immense  mountains  of  alum  rock :  tha 
interior  works,  with  all  the  apparatus  for  preparing  the  alum,  are 
worthy  of  observation.  The  height  of  Stoupe  Brow,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  is  893  feet,  and  few  appearances  m  nature  are  more 

Z  3  awfully 

•  Hinderweirs  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  266. 
f  CoDtiguoua  to  the  bay  is  a  fine  valley, 
t  As  the  sand  is  almost  level  to  a  very  great  distance,  the  tide  gains  greun4 
^tth  a  rapidity  of  which  a  stranger  would  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
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awfully  grand  than  the  view  from  its  Eumtnit  when  a  thick  fogf  10 
risinp:  from  tlie  ^tit.  'flie  sfiectator  looks  down  into  an  iininen.^ 
zhy st>,  where  he  cannot  di^-co'  er  either  bottom  or  boundaries, 
the  t,ea  beiuif  entire' y  Cf>ncea!ed,  and  th<?  rni?t  ascending  in  pro- 
digious vohime^.  ofleii  as  biack  as  the  shade*  of  night,  and  scem- 
in'>  to  threaten  a  deluge  of  rain.  I.i  the  summer  ♦^•awn,  these 
iiiip*ts  sometime^  ri^e  veiy  stiddcnlyi  and  almost  inirnedtatelj 
d)^ei*se;  and  sunshine  aiiain  enlivens  the  scene*.  Aa  the  de- 
clivity of  Stoujie  Brow  i^  !mprac»icahte  to  corriagen,  the  main 
road  from  WJritby  and  Robinhood's  Bay  to  Scarbrough  hes  over 
the  moor*,  in  some  places  at  a  greater,  in  others  at  a  lei«  distance 
from  the  clitTf. 

At  a  nhort  di?tance  from  Stoupe  Brow  is  the  Peak,  where 
Messr?.  Cooks  have  other  extensive  alum  work>  J,  Here,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  high  clifF,  according  to  Mr.  Charlton's  account,  the 
Dane§j  undt-r  Inguar,  erected  their  famous  ftandard  or  flag^,  on 

which 


*  The  writer  of  tUis  \i»liuiic  ivas  highly  ^rattjlcd  la  viewing  the  riti  of  one  of 
these  mhtJ|  which  ditpers#d  in  te^s  than  20  minuter, 

f  Ou  fJiisnadj  in  the  yi-nr  ISOP,  there  happened  «in  accldrnt  of  whicli  the 
eircam«Uaa>5,  were  they  uot  %o  well  attrsteil  as  to  Icatc  no  room  for  doobt, 
would  appear  ahTOlutclv  ineredihir.  A  lady  and  twa  yottit^  ff«ril!eniien  tra- 
velUiig  in  a  po^rt^chaife  lo  Sciirbruuirh,  Ihe  driver  on  «rune  occasion  alti;Kted, 
■ad  the  hoFies  betng  left  to  themielref,  iaimediately  struck  into  a  gallop.  Be- 
fore Uivy  had  praceeded  far,  boUi  the  hon^ea  and  ehtttse  fell  orer  the  dllT,  dkiwa 
o  tremendiius  precipice  of  nearly  one  hvindri*!  feet  high,  ond  of  which  nbout 
forty  hrt  next  to  the  boUoin  is  a  perpenilicuhtr  rock.  Neither  the  hor»c9,  th« 
chaise,  nor  the  ptissengeT^,  however,  ttifTcred  any  injury,  except  tlmt  the  Imly 
n^eiecd  a  lriflin|^  feemteh  on  the  face,  and  tfte  pitrty  ttnmedlatek  proceeded  to 
Sicaibroiti^h.  In  the  month  of  July  ISIO,  Henry  Co«>k,  Enquire,  conducted  the 
writer  of  tlif»  volume  to  tlie  place  where  ihia  sint^^lnr  aceident  happened,  and 
t<i  llie  house  of  u  reapectahle  person  whii  wa?  a  Rpeiiator  of  Ihe  whole  trnoiao 
tion,     The  cIiiu»l*  lumed  over  three  lime*  before  it  reached  the  hottOM. 

X  *I1)«  l^eilk  t»  the  miM  »autberly  of  all  the  oIqiii  work»  i>n  the  coa^  ;  ojid 
here  indeed  Ute  ulum  rock  u-ent*  to  terminate.  It  may  not  here  be  nmm 
(0  observe,  thai  the  country  ajlJHcetiL  to  VVhIthy,  throughout  liu  extent  of 
nearly  thirty  mites  in  leni^^h  atoni,'  the  coa»t,  and  from  eight  to  nearly  twelve 
in  bn^adlh  within  land,  i»  an  almoft  tmintvmipt^d  alum  rt>ck,  lyifif  al  dif- 
ferent deptlif,  and  that  t4iii  tithe  on<y  pnut  of  England  where  alum  »  tnatle* 
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which  was  pourtrayed  tlie  figure  of  a  ra\'Cn ;  and,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  place  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Ravenhill*.     That  writer  relates,  that  the  Danes  landed  in  two 
divisions,  one  under  Ubba  or  Hubba,  in  Dunsley  Bay,  and  the 
other  under  Inguar,  at  the  Peak ;  and  he  seems  to  insinuate,  that 
after  destroying  the  abbey  of  Strtan^balh,  or  Wliitby,  they  ad- 
vanced  further  into  the  country  f-     But  there  is  little  probability 
tliat  the  Danish  comn^anders  would  march  their  army  over  the 
moors  ;  and  all  our  historians  agree,  that  they  entered  the  Hum- 
ber  with  their  fleet,  and  landing  their  men  on  its  northern  shore, 
made  their  grand  attack  u])on  York  from  that  quarter.     It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  they  had  landed  some  troops  in  these 
places  for  the   purpose  of  pillage,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  the 
Humber :  the  name  of  Ravenhill,  connected  with  the  constant 
tradition  of  the  country,  affords  a  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
that  the  Danish  banner  was  displayed  on  the  summit  of  this  pro- 
montory ;  and  the  total  destruction  of  Streanshalh  Abbey,  at 
that  time,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  dreadful  visit  of  these 
formidable  invaders.     At  Ravenhill  was  found  a  curious  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  bearing  an  inscription  which  may  be  justly 
called  a  "Crux  Criticorum,"  as  it  seems  to  be  incapable  of  an 
interpretation  reconcileable  to  any  thing  that  we  know  of  history. 
We  shall  give  the  inscription,  and  Mr.  Charlton's  manner  of 
decyphering  it,  with  the  ideas  which  he  forms  on  the  subject,  in 
his  own  words : 

"  In  the  year  1774,  Captain  Child's  workmen,,  on  digging  for 
the  foundation  of  Ravenhill  Hall,  near  the  place  where  it  is  be- 
lieved this  flag  (the  Danish  Reafen  or  Raven)  stood,  met  with  a 

Z  4  stone 

•  The  Reafen,  or  Raveu,  was  a  sacred  or  ma^cal  standard,  said  to  have 
been  woven  by  the  dauj^hters  of  Lodbrojj,  sisters  of  Inguar  and  Ubba.  To  this 
itandaid  the  Danes  ascribed  supernatural  powers,  and  under  its  influence  they 
Mievcd  themselves  invincible.  Turner  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  I.  p.  259.  ^Vsserii 
Vita  Alfreili,  p.  32  &  33. 

t  At  the  place  where  the  Danes  are  said  to  have  landed  in  Dunsley  Bay, 
*bout  two  miles  to  the  Westward  of  Whitby,  is  an  eminence  .also  called  Rarea 
Hill,  from  a  tradi^ioQ  that  Ubba  there  erected  his  standard. 
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titone  at  the  bottom  of  some  rains,  on  ulnch  Is  the  follow iiig^  in. 
6€i  iption : 


^Af^mm/mm//f^r/^/f'* 


^SASIRVAieifaT 


1 


1 


A 


^^00i 


oil 


Which  inscription/'  says  Mr.  Charlton,  *'  I  amof  opinion^ 
auj^ht  be  read  as  follows,  viz. 

Juslinianu.*,  Pater  Patriii%  Vinddiciamif,  Mauritanu^,  Afri- 
canu9,  Sarmaticns,  Britanr>icus,  Imji^ratDr  excellenli^simu.^  Ro- 
tnanorum,  qnater  Praetor,  Mhi  itimum  Castruni  cflecit  ad  lui- 
vijjantmm  opus.''— Which  may  be  thus  Englished  :  **  JustiaiaOj 
the  father  of  his  country,  the  conqtieror  of  the  Vandals,  Moors^ 
Africans,  Saniiatiaus,  and  Briton «i ;  tht' mo*jt  excellent  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  f*iur  times  PrEetor,  built  thi.H  maritime  ca^ilc  for 
the  u^  of  navigation," 

"  This  stone  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  stone  of  a  fort 
or  ca,HtJe,  built  during  the  reiern  of  the  emperor  Justinimi,  for  the 
protection  of  the  hta-coast  here  in  Yorkshire ;  and  by  its  situation 
on  a  promontory,  or  head  land,  which  may  l>e  «ecn  al  a  ^m&t 
distance,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended  for  a  watch-tower, 
or  lijTht-house.  to  direct  s^hipji  at  sea  to  steer  a  proper  course, 
either  for  that  place,  for  Flambro\igh  Head,  or  for  Whithy  Har- 
bour. It  has  tieen  built  on  a  square  plat  of  ground,  each  side 
rhtireof  cxtcndmg   alKtut  thirty  yardr^   in  lentjth,  and  probably 

••        continued 
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Continued  standing  there  on  the  coast,  till  the  arrival  of  Hungar 
suid  Hubba,  who  demoU^hed  it,  that  it  might  be  no  impediment 
to  them  afterwards  in  their  march  into  the   interior  parts  of 
firitain.     Whether  the  model  thereof  was  taken  from  the  watch 
tower  at  Strean^^hahl,  or  that  at  Streanshalh  was  really  taken 
Trom  this,  seems  difficult  for  us  now  to  determine ;  for,  notwith- 
standing what  I  have  already  observed  at  pa<^e  7,  it  is  possible 
they  might  both  be  the  work  of  the  Uunians.     And  here  I  can- 
not help  animadverting  on  the  great  mistake  that  all  our  histo- 
nanft  have  fallen  into,  who  suppose  with  Gildas  and  Bede,  that' 
the  Romana  entirely  quitted  Britain,  never  more  to  return,  about 
the  year  426  or  427  ;  seeing  this  stone  and  castle  plainly  prove 
that  they  were  there  above  a  hundred  years  after  that  period ;  viz. 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  held  the  empire  from 
the  year  527  till  the  year  566.     We  will  indeed  readily  allow,  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  Romans  withdrew  all  their 
forces  out  of  Britain ;  but  no  sooner  did  Justinian  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  than  by  means  of  Bellisarius,  Narses,  and  his 
other  victorious  generals,  he  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  its 
ancient  limits,  and  even  took  in  Britain,  as  this  stone  makes  it 
demonstrably  appear.     Nay  further,  if  we  allow  B  in  the  afore- 
going inscription,  to  stand  for  Britannicus,  we  must  own  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  whole  island,  and  that  both  the  Britons 
and  Saxons  were  his  vassals.     Nor  can  I  forbear  observing,  that 
all  the  mighty  feats  and  heroic  actions,  which  our  historians 
fabulously  ascribe  to  the  British  king  Arthur,    were,    in  my 
opinion,  really  the  performances  of  the  old  Romans;  and  tliat  it 
was  not  Arthur,  but  this  warlike  people,  which  reduced  these 
new-comers,  the  Saxons,  to  so  low  an  ebb,  from  which  servile 
state,  however,  they  soon  recovered  themselves,  after  the  death 
of  Justinian ;  for  the  Roman  empire  falling  again  into  distraction, 
their  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and  the  Saxons 
once  more  became  masters  of  all  they  formerly  possessed  in 
England/^ 

"  This  castle,  on  Ravenhill,  seems  to  have  been  built  in  or 
floon  after  the  year  534,  for  in  that  year  it  is  certain  Justinian 

was 
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was  the  fourth  time  Consul,  and,  most  probably,  Pra>tor  also, 
since  those  two  dignities  had  then  for  many  ages  been  almost  al- 
ways united  together  at  Rome."* 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  which  Mr.  Charlton  has  dis- 
played in  decyphering  this  inscription,  we  cannot  adopt  his  his- 
torical conclusions.  There  is  no  passage  in  any  ancient  historian, 
either  Britirh,  Saxon,  or  Roman,  that  can  authorise  a  belief  that 
Justinian  e\ev  possessed  any  territory  or  power  in  Britain.  His 
celebrated  Generals,  Bellisarius  and  Narses,  recovered  Africa 
from  the  Vandals,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  ; 
and  both  he  and  his  succ  ssors,  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  held 
several  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Spain ;  but  neither  Procopius, 
nor  any  other  historian  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  makes  mention 
of  any  expedition  to  Britain,  nor  does  it  appear  from  any  histo- 
rical evidence,  that  the  Court  of  Constantinople  concerned  itself 
with  the  aflfairs  of  this  ii^land.  If,  indeed,  Justinian  had,  as  our  au- 
thor supi'oses,  been  master  of  Britain,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  learned  and  investigating  Bede,  who  was  born  only  107  years 
after  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  should  have  remained  totally  ig- 
norant of  60  public  an  afiair,  of  which  tiadition  must,  for  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  have  preserved  the  remembrance. f  We  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Charlton,  in  forming,  from  the  doubt- 
ful reading  of  an  obscure  inscription,  an  opinion  contrai-y  to  the 
uniform  evidence  of  history.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  Ravenhill -stone  is  a  curious  relic,  and  its  in- 
scription may  be  regarded  as  a  stumbling-block  to  antiquaries. 

Proceeding  still  south-easterly  along  the  road,  we  meet  with 
Stainton  Dale,  a  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  widely-scattered 
houses,  and  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Scarbrough.     "  This 

manor, 

»  Charlton's  Hist.  Whitby,  Book  "I,  p.  43  &  44.  Mr.  Charlton  sugrgest* 
another  mode  of  reading  the  last  line  of  the  inscription,  by  substituting  for 
"  ad  navigantium  opus,"  "  A.G,  omnibus,"  and  imagines  the  two  letters  A.  G. 
to  stand  for  the  name  of  the  general  who  acted  under  Justinian  in  Britain.  See 
Preface  to  Hist.  Whitby,  XIII. 

t  Justinian  died  A.  D.  566  :  Bede  was  born  A.  D.  673.  When  Bede  was 
twenty  years  old,  there  might  hare  been  numbers  of  men  still  living  whose 
fathers  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these  aifairs. 
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mnanor,  about  the  year  1 141),  was  granted  by  King  Stephen  to 
the  Knights  Templars^  on  condition  that  a  chaplain  should  con* 
«tantly  be  retained  by  tliem  to  perform  divine  service  there  daily, 
and  to  offer  up  intercession  for  the  Kings  of  England.  And  as  it 
was  a  desert  place,  they  were  also  to  entertain  such  poor  people 
and  travellers  as  passed  that  way,  and  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  good  soimding  bell,  and  a  horn ;  and  they  were  bound  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  blow  the  horn,  in  the  twilight  of  every  evening, 
to  give  notice  to  the  bewildered  pa^jsenger,  whither  he  might 
repair  to  meet  with  hospitable  lodging  and  entertainment* 
About  four  miles  more  to  the  southeast,  is  the  village  of  Clough- 
ton,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a  southerly 
aspect,  but  remarkable  only  for  a  fine  quarry,  which  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  stone  for  the  building  of  Scarbrough  Castle. 


SCARBROUGH 

Would  be  entitled  to  fill  ample  space  in  this  volume;  but  the  very 
accurate  history  and  description  which  Mr.  Hinderwell  haa 
given  of  this  celebrated  town,  its  ancient  castle,  and  its  salubrious 
<paw,  has  precluded  the  necessity  of  copif»u^  detail. f  The 
wigin  of  this  place  is  unknown  ;  but  its  ancient  name  Scearburg, 
'*  of  Saxon  derivation,  scear  or  scar,  signifying  a  rock,  and 
'^^■gh,  a  fortified  place.  Hence  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
"^ve,  that  it  has  been  a  Saxon  town,  and  perhaps  on  a  Roman 
foundation  ;  and  tlie  various  advantages  of  its  situation  tend  to 
favour  this  opinion.  There  is  not,  however,  any  mention  of 
^arbrough  in  the  Doomsday -hook.  The  Dani.-h  invasions, 
^oe  destructive  contests  of  the  Northumbrian  Princes,  and  the 
^ndictive   policy  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  who  desolated  a 

great 

♦  HinderwcH's  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  317,  Sec. 
t  No  person  who  visits  or  intends  to  visit  Scarbrough  ought  to  omit  r«:adinf 
Hindervrcirs  Hist.  Scarbrough,  and   its  vicinity,  in  which  the  useful  and  th« 
•P^^ble  are  blended,  with  a  judgment  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  topographical 
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great  part  of  Yorkshire  with  fire  and  swordj  might  possibly 
liave  i-educed  this  place  to  a  miserable  state  of  obscurity  ;  but 
we  find  in  that  ancient  record  an  account  of  Walesgrif,  now  ^ 
Wabgrave  or  Falwffrave,  which^  before  tJie  Conquest,  had  be-  f 
longed  to  Toi»ti,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  brother  of  King 
Harold  the  Second,  and  in  the  manor  of  which  Scarbrough  wa*  ■ 
iiicluderl.     At  that  lime  the  manor  and  ^oke,  Lontaining  H4  ca-  f 
racute^  '*  ad  geldum,"  had  on  ita  land*  107  socmenj  who  cul- 
tivated 46  caracutcij :  at  the  time  of  the  sitr^ey,  there  were  only 
7  socmen,  15  villaix<j  and  14  bordars,  wlio  had  only  7  J  cara- 
cutc» :  the  rest  of  the  laud  was  waste,-— an  evident  proof  of  great 
desolation. 

The  fujjt  authentic  record,  indicating;  a  period  wlien  Scar- 
brough  had  begun  to  emerge  I'rom  obscurity,  h>  a  charter  granted 
to  the  town  by  Henry  the  Second,  which  shews  that  it  must,  in 
that  early  age,  have  been  a  place  of  ^onie  importance.     In  the 
year  1253,  Henry  the  lliird  granted  a  patent  for  making  a  new 
pier  at  Scardeburj^  ;  and  in  one  of  the  charters  of  that  prince,  jM 
recited  and  confirmed    by  Edward  the  Third,  in   1J56,  men-  ™ 
tion  is  repeatedly  made  of  the  new  town,  in  contradisitmction 
to  the   old.*      l-eland  gives  the  following  description  of  tbii 
place  in  the  rei^n  of   Henry  the  Eij^^hth,     **  Scai-deburg,  where   ■ 
it  is  not  defended  by  tlie  Warth  and  tlie  Se,  is  waullid  a  little  m 
with  ston,  but  most  with  ditches  and  waulU  of  yerth.     In  the 
toune   to   entre  by    land    be  but  two  gates;    Newburgh   Gate  fl 
meateiy   good,    and   Aldeburgli   Gate   \ery   base.      The  toune  ■ 
atondith  hole  on  a  slaty  clife,  and  i»hoith  very  faire  to  the  §c  Bide. 
Tber  h  but  one  paroche  cbirch  in  the  toune  of  our  ladie,  joyn- 
ing  almost  to  the  ca^itellc  i    yt  is  very  faire,  and  isied  on  the 
sides,  and  croBi^e  isled,  and  hutli  three  auncient  towres  for  belles, 
witli   pyramided  on  them,  whereof  two  toures  be  at  the  weste 
t;nde  of  the  chirch,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  tlie  crosse  isle. 
There  is  a  greale  chapelle  by  bide,  by  the  Newburgh  Gale.*' 

**  ITiere  were  in  the  toune  three  howsis  of  freres  Gray,  blacke 
•nd  whnc/' 


At 


Hindi^rwcirt  HLst.  Scarbf mifti.  Sec.  94  md  S^, 
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f'  At  the  8oath-est  point  of  Scarburgh  toune,  by  the  shore, 
is  a  bulwark,  nowc  jn  niine  by  the  se  rage,  made  by  Richard 
the  Tliirde,  that  lay  awhile  at  Scardeburg  Castelle;  and  beside 
began  to  waul  a  pece  of  the  toun  quadrato  Saxo'^ — i.  e.  squared 
itone. 

"  Tlier  cummith,  by  south  este  of  the  bulwark,  a  nil  of  fresch 
water,  and  so  goith  into  the  se/' 

"  I  hard  ther  of  an  old  manner  that  Henry  the  First  gave 
grete  privilege  to  the  Toun  of  Scardeburge." 

"  The  pecre  whereby  socour  is  made  for  shippes,  is  now  sore 
iecayid,  and  that  almost  in  the  midle  of  il/'* 

''  The  town  of  Scarbrough  was  anciently  confined  within  nar- 
row limits,  and  might  probably,  at  first,  have  consisted  of  the 
habitations  of  fishermen,  which  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
fidiery,  would  be  situated  near  the  sea  shore.  As  it  increased 
in  respectability  and  opulence,  it  gradually  ascended  the  hill  to 
the  west-" 

"  Some  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  are  yet  remain- 
ing, and  the  line  of  their  direction  may  be  traced,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  boundaries  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  old  town  has  not  extended  westward  beyond  the 
present  market  cross. 

The  town  appears  to  have  been  defended  on  the  west  towards 
t.he  land,  and  on  the  south-east  towards  the  sea,  by  strong  walls  : 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  moat  and  mounds  of  earth,  whilstt  the 
<:astle-chff  formed  a  defence  on  the  east  totally  inaccessible. 
TTie  markets  appear  to  have  been,  at  diflferent  periods,  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town :  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  market- 
crross  are  yet  visible  at  the  low  Conduit ;  and  public  proclama- 
tions continue  to  be  read  there  and  at  the  sandgate.f 

The  piers  for  the  secunty  of  the  shippinj^,  seem  to  date  their 
ori^n  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  who,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1^52,  granted  to  the  bailiff,  bur- 
gesses, and  inhabitants  of  Scarbrough,  certain  duties,  to  be  taken 

during 
*  Lelandi  Itin.  vol.  I. 

t  In  Uie  mgn  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  market  wu  kept  on  the  mimI*. 

^  Hiadcnrell,  p.  6«  &  €3. 
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during  the  space  of  five  yeau,  on  all  merchant  ships  and  fishing 
ves:»els,  in  order  to  enable  them  **  to  make  a  new  port  wi<h 
timber  and  stone/'  In  the  year  1^46,  the  thirty-seventh  Henrj* 
tlie  Eighth,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  imposing  a  duly 
for  the  puqjose  of  repairing;  the  pier,  *  I'he  confined  state  of 
tile  harbour,  and  tlie  in^ufficlency  of  the  ancient  pier  being  ri>j 
prt^enLed  to  parhamcnt,an  act  was  pat^sed  in  the  fifth  George  th4 
Second^  for  enlarging  the  pier  and  harbour,  the  cost  being  esti- 
mated at  1^2,lK>0/.  **  By  this  act,  whicii  is  called  the  New  Fieri 
Act^  a  duty  of  u  halfpenny  per  chaldron  is  imjio.sed  upon  all  cgalti 
laden  m  any  8>hip  or  vessel  from  Newcastle,  or  ports  belonging^  tQi 
it;  together  with  sundry  other  duties  on  imports,  exports,  and] 
•hipping  payable  in  Scarbrough-  In  consequence  of  thife  act  an 
experienced  engineer  was  employed ;  and  an  addition  was  modje 
to  the  whole  pier,  the  whole  length  of  which,  includmg  the  addi- 
tional work,  is  1,*200  feet;  tile  breadth  is  irregular  from  thirteen  i 
to  eighteen  feet : — the  new  part  is  wider  than  the  old,  and  near  j 
the  extremity  measures  forty-lwo  feet.  Notwithstanding  thi*  j 
enlargement  of  the  old  pjcr,  itwa«,  by  experience,  found  inade- 
quate to  the  intended  purposes ;  and,  upon  mature  corisideratit«n,  ^ 
the  commis^ioiierss  judged  it  expedient,  in  order  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  harbour  still  more,  and  obtain  a  greater  depth  of 
water,  to  build  a  new  pier,  sweeping  into  the  sea,  with  a  large 
portion  of  a  circle.  This  was  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude^ 
it  being  necessary  to  build  it  of  extraordinnry  dimensions  to  resi^t  i 
the  violence  of  tlie  waves  in  so  exposed  a  situation.  The  fouji- 
dation  of  this  pier  is  uxty  feet  in  breadth,  and  at  the  cuniiture,  j 
where  there  i§  the  greatest  force  of  the  sea,  it  h  sixty-tliree  feet. 
Tlie  breadth  at  the  top  is  forty-tw  u  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  tl*c 
pier  is  forty  feet/'  The  ponderous  rocks  ust^tl  in  the  building  ofl 
the  new  pier,  arc  taken  from  a  quarry  called  the  white  Nab,  an 
opposite  point  about  two  miles  distant ;  and  conveyed  in  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  called  floats.  Thi^  quarry  (about  a  mile  beyond 
the  spaw)  is  a  great  natui-al  curiosity^  and  worthy  of  oWervation.  fl 

It* 

*  Mr.  HinderwcU  enumeratrj  a  rariiitr  of  grant  j  of  port  dnim.  made  in  tlie 
rcifiu  of  diffifrcQl  kings  of  En^andi  for  rf pairing  the  |>orl  of  Scmrbrtiuf ti. 
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It  is  a  vast  bed  of  flat  rocks  lyin^  upon  the  shore  in  regular 
Ktrata.  They  are  separated  without  much  difficulty,  are  of  a 
close  texture,  and  almost  impenetrable  to  the  tool  by  their  ex- 
treme hardness.  Iron  chains  are  fixed  to  them  when  dry  at  low 
water,  and  as  the  tide  flows,  the  floats,  when  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water,  take  them  in  by  means  of  cranes  fixed  on 
board  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the  largest  rocks  are  only  weighed 
as  high  as  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  vessels,  and  suspended  by  the 
chains,  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  pier."  * 

Of  this  stupendous  structure,  tlie  Rev.  Mark  Foster  has,  in  his 
poem,  entitled  Scarbrough,  given  a  fine  description. 


'  Shooting  through  the  deep 


The  Mole  immeose  expands  its  massy  arms. 

And  forms  a  spacious  haven.     Loud  the  winds 

Mnrmnr  around,  impatient  of  cuntroul. 

And  lash,  and  foam,  and  thunder.  Vain  their  rage  ; 

Compacted  by  its  biigeness  every  stone 

With  central  firmness  rests.     Tliese  hills  of  rock 

Uptorn  from  ocean's  bed,  where  fixed  they  slept 

In  beauteous  order  since  the  sea  was  formed  ; 

Returning  tides  that  groan  beneath  Iheir  weight, 

Bear  home  to  Scarbrough.     Each  a  Delos  seems  !" 

"The  harbour  of  Scarbrough  is  the  only  port  between  the 
Humber  and  Tinemouth- Haven,  where  ships  of  large  burden  can 
find  refuge  in  violent  gales  of  wind  from  the  ca>t ;  and  it  has  fre- 
<luently  afforded  the  means  of  preserving  the  vessels,  their  car- 
goes, and  the  lives  of  the  mariners.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  has 
^  sufficient  depth  of  water,  at  full  tide,  to  admit  ships  of  large 
burden."  f 

The  situation  of  the  harbour  unfortunately  exposes  it  to  be 
^^arped  up  with  sand  ;  and  as  there  is  no  natural  stream  to  coun- 
teract 

*  Hinderwell's  History  of  Scarbrough,  p.  KM,  &c.  Some  of  these  stones 
'*i§b  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons. 

t  The  depth  of  the  water  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  at  full  spring  tides,  is 
^ni  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet :  at  low  water,  only  three  or  four  feet. — 
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temct  the  eflfect*,  by  scouring',  it  seems  beyond  tfce  power  of  art 
to  devise  an  effectual  remedy.     Ilic  floating  sand,  brougbt  in  by 
the  tide,  subsiding  by  its  gravity  in  stjll  water,  gradually  accti< 
tnulates ;  and  the  more  qine^cenl  the  i^tate  of  the  harbour, 
greater  the  accumulation.     The  agitation  of  the  tea,  in  uti 
gales  of  wind  from  the  east,  is  the  most   powerful  agent 
cleansing ;  hence  we  find  that,  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
the  storms  of  winter,  the  e^and  collected  in  the  moderate  weather 
of  summer,  is  in  a  great  degree  removed,  otbei-wise  the  harbour^ 
would,  in  process  of  iime»  be  entirely  choked  up.     Some  ideal 
may  be  formed  of  the  alarming  progress  of  the  encroaching  sand, 
by  reflecting,  that  Quay-street  has  evidently  formed  a  part  of  the 
old  harbour,  moormg  posts  having  been  discovered  in  the  cellars  « 
of  eome  of  the  houses  in  that  situation ;  and  it  is  within  the  me-  ■ 
mory  of  some  old  men  yet  hving,  when  fi^h  were  taken  with 
angling-lines,  towards  high  water,  from  the  staith  on  the  sands, 
w  here  the  sea  now  scarcely  washes  at  high  sprmg  tides,  * 

Scarb  rough  is  a  borough,  and  !>ends  two  members^  to  par- 
Uament.  It  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  reip^  of  Henry 
the  Second;  and  its  customs,  liberlicr,  &c.  were  confirmed  bj 
Icing  John  and  Henry  the  Third.  It  ranks  among  the  niobt  an- 
cient boroughs  that  sent  meml>ers  to  parliament.  The  earliest 
y^ni  for  murage  or  tolls  for  inclosinj;  and  fortifying  the  town, 
occurs  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  most  in^ 
cient  record  of  paveage,  or  grant  of  tolls  fm  piiving  the  town, 
bears  date  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  the  Third  ;  although 
the  Dominicians  had  paved  a  street  in  Scarbrough  in  the  reign  of 
lulward  the  Fir^it.  The  corporation  consists  of  two  bailifts,  two 
i'oroners,  four  chamberlains,  and  a  common  council  of  thirty- 
six  members  classed  into  liiree  benches  or  twelves,  f 

Scarbrough  is  situated  in  the  recess  of  a  beautiful  bay  on  the 
borders  of  the  German  ocean,  lat.  54*'  "21'  north,  and  long.  0°  28' 


west; 

*  Some  retry  jadieious  remarks  and  ^cietitific  reasoning  on  thc*c  tnbjccts, 
way  be  seen  In  HindcrwvU**  Hist,  Scarbrough,  »eot.  5. 

t  In  the  paj-ltamcnt  Ihal  was  held  in  the  year  V2B2f  the  elcTcnth  of  Ed^riu^ 
ttie  fVft,  ticarbrouch  wii»  the  only  town  in  Yorkshire,  f xcept  the  ^ity  of  Yerk, 
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xreAi ;  in  almost  a  centraj  position  between  Whitby  and  Flam- 
borough-head.  The  town  rises  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance  on  the  concave 
ak>pe  of  its  semicircular  bay.  The  situation,  which  is  admired  for 
its  various  beauties,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Hinderwell.  "  To  the  east  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle,  whose  venerable  walls  adorn  the  summit  of  a  lofty  pro> 
montory.  To  the  south  is  a  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  a  scene 
of  the  highest  magnificence,  where  fleets  of  ships  are  frequently 
passing.  The  recess  of  the  tide  leaves  a  spacious  area  upon  the 
sands,  ddicately  smooth  and  firm,  equally  convenient  for  ex- 
ercise and  sea-bathing.  The  refreshing  gales  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  give  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature to  the  air  during  the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  and  pro- 
duce a  grateful  serenity.  *" 

The  view  of  Scarbrough,  in  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  is 
thus  described,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Foster,  in  his  elegant  poem. 

**  The  gazing  teameu  htre  ^tranced  stands. 
Whilst  tieur  unfolding  from  her  concave  slope 
He  Scarbrough  views.     The  sandy  pediment 
Fint  gently  raised  above  the  wat'ry  plain. 
Embraces  wide  the  waves,  the  lower  domes 
Next  lift  their  heads :  then  swifUy  roof  o*er  roof, 
With  many  a  weary  step  the  streets  arise, 
Testudinous,  till  half  overcome  the  cliff, 
A  swelling  fabric  dear  to  heaven  aspires ; 
MajestiG  even  in  ruin,  f 


But  sec  yon  citadel  ynth  hoary  walls 
That  rise  still  prouder  un  the  mountain's  peak, 
From  £urus,  Boreas,  and  the  kindred  sturms, 
Shielding  the  favoured  haven !" 

JCARBSOITGH— A  POKlti 

VoL.XVL  A  a  'The 

ibat  was  summoned  to  send  representative^.      See  Hinderwell's  Hist.  Scarb. 
•  Hinderweir*  Hist  Scarb.  p.  172.  f  St  Mary's  Cburcb. 
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The  town  i**  well  built,  and  various  circumstances  conetir  to 

render  it  a  charming  summer's  retreat.  The  principal  streets  Id 
the  upper  town,  are  spaciiju^  and  well  paved,  with  excellent  flag- 
ged footways  on  each  side;  and  ihehouse*  have,  in  general,  a  hand* 
^ome  appearance.  Tbencw  buildnigs  on  the  cliff' stand  almost 
unrivalled,  in  respect  of  situatiuti^havinj;  in  frontabeaulifuUermce 
elevated  near  a  hundred  feel  above  the  levd  of  the  «and&i,  and  com- 
mandm^  a  variety  of  deliyhtfui  prospects.  As  lodging  houi^e*, 
tljcse  buildings  are  equally  elegant^  commodious,  pleasant,  and 
healthful ;  being  agreeably  ventilated  by  refreshing  breezes  from 
the  «€a.  In  diflerents  parts  of  the  town  there  are  many  excellent 
lodging-h causes,  where  visitors  may  be  accommodated  m  a  genteel 
and  agreeable  mauner.  There  are  g^arden?;  with  public  walks, 
-ivbicb*  for  a  trifling  subscription,  aflbrd  a  pka^^ant  and  salubrious 
amuj?cment ;  and  an  elegant  ai^cmbly-room,  and  a  handsome 
iheatre,  are  alternately  open  in  the  summer  evening*.  The  shop^ 
are  well  stored  with  various  articles  of  utility  and  elegance. 

The  celebrate*]  mineral  waters  of  Scarbrougb,  which  have  ren- 
dered the  town  a  ]>lace  of  general  report  for  tlic  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  repair  thither  for  the  sake  both  of  pleasure  and 
health,  owe  tiieir  discovery  to  the  following  circumstance  :— 
"  Mrs.  Farrow,  a  sensible  and  iuteJligeut  lady,  who  lived  at  Scai'^ 
brough  about  the  year  16^>,  sometimes  walked  along  the  shore, 
and  observing  the  ?.toneis,  oyer  which  tlic  waters  passed,  to  hare 
received  a  ru?iset  colour,  and  finding  it  to  ha^c  an  acid  lasle, 
diOerent  from  the  cenifnon  spriug!*,  and  to  receive  a  purple  tinc- 
ture from  gallii,  tliought  it  probably  might  have  a  medicinal  pro- 
perty. Having,  therefore^  made  an  experiment  herself,  and  i>er- 
iuaded  others  to  do  the  same,  it  was  found  to  be  eflicacious  in 
gome  complaints,  and  became  the  Uhual  physic  of  the  inhabiianti^. 
It  was  afterwards  in  great  reputation  with  the  citizen§  of  York* 
jind  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and  at  lengtli  was  so  generally 
recommended,  that  several  persons  of  tjuality  came  from  a  great 
distance  to  drink  it ;  preferring  it  before  all  the  others  they  had 
formerly  frequented,  even  the  Italian.  French^  and  German 
^wi."  ^  Sucb 

*  Kii»ierw«ir«  Hut*  Scarbrougb,  p.  17 J. 
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Such  was  the  origin  of  this  famous  fountain  of  health,  which  has 
tnaintained  its  reputation  during  the  space  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies.     The  spaw-house  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  at,  the  foot 
of  the  chff)  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town  :  in  the  year  1698,  wa^ 
built  a  cistern  for  collecting  the  waters.  "  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1737,  the  staith  of  the  spaw,  composed  of  a  large  body  of  stone, 
bound  by  timber,  as  a  fence  against  the  sea  for  the  security  of  the 
spaw-house,  gave  way  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     A  great 
mass  of  the  cUfl^  containing  near  an  acre  of  pasture  land,  with  the 
cattle  grazing  upon  it,  sunk  perpendicularly  several  yards.     As 
^e  ground  sunk,  the  earth  or  sand  under  the  cliff  rose  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  staith,  out  of  its  natural  position, 
above  100  yards  in  length ;  and  was  in  some  places  six  and  in 
others  seven  yards  above  its  former  level.     The  spaw  wells  as- 
cended with  the  earth  or  sand  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  latter  began 
to  rise,  the  water  ceased  running  into  the  wells,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  to  be  lost."  * 

"  TTie  g^und  thus  risen  was  twenty-six  yards  broad ;  and  the 
staith,  notwithstanding  its  immense  weight,  (computed  at  2463 
tons)  rose  entire  twelve  feet  higher  than  its  former  position,  and 
was  forced  about  twenty  yards  forward  to  the  sea." 

"  The  springs  of  the  mineral  waters  were,  by  diligent  search, 
recovered,  and  the  staith  being  repaired,  the  spaw  continued  in 
great  reputation."  * 

The  spaws  consist  of  two  wells,  the  north  or  chalybeate  well, 
and  the  south  or  saline  well. 

Their  waters  have  been  repeatedly  analized,  but  the  results 
of  diflerent  experiments  arc  not  found  exactly  to  agree.  The 
following  analysis,  is  considered  as  the  nearest  approximation  to 
truth,  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Aa3  The 

•  In  Mr.  HinderweU's  deservedly-celebrated  "  Hist,  of  Scarbrough,*'  book  II. 
•ect.  l,may  be  seen  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  these 
'Waters,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  opinions  of  different  v^riters  on  the  subject. 
•And,  aontidering  the  great  resort  to  Scarbrough,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that 
Hr.  HinderweU's  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  nobleman  and  gentleman's 
•Uyiwy. 


The  ioulh  well  or  {ntrging  v^er,  einiiiiiis  <yf 

Vilnoliled  mignesim 1^  ^raii 

Murwtcd  migncm      ------  16 

CsriicQiile  of  lune         ------  ^ 

Carbonate  of  iron 2fi 

Vitriotatied  lime       -     -     ^       ...     -  SSA 

MuirtatedDatroo      -     -     -       .     .      .     .  4 
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Carbonic  acid  gaa  or  fized  air,  98  ounce  meai^iref  per  | 

The  north  well  or  chalybeate  water. 

Vitriolated  magnesia     --....  98   graias. 

Muriated  magnesia *  14 

Carbonate  of  lime    ---*«--  61  rS 

Carbonate  of  iron     -------  3 

Vitholated  lime       --      -      -      -      --  54^4 

Muriated  imtron      -------  %l 


333  grmns. 

Carbonic  acid  gaz^  lOU  ounce  measures  per  gallon.      And  , 
i  each  water  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phlogi^iticated  air. 

No  part  of  the  Britii^h  coast  affords  a  situ3ition  more  commo- 
diouji  for  bathing,  than  Scarbrougb.     The  bay  h  i»pacious  and  . 
open  to  the  sea,  and  the  water  is  pure  and  transparent.     The! 
iand  is  clear,  smooth  and  levels  and  the  inclination  of  the  beach, 
towards  the  sea,  is  scarcely  perceptible.     No  considerable  river 
dilutes  the  brine,  nor  is  the  beach  so  extensive  a*  to  be  imcom*  J 
fortably  hot  even  under  a  summer's  sun.     "  The  sea^  in  thcl 
month  of  August,  ia  many  degrees  cooler  than  at  Brighton^l 
and  possibly  than  at  Weymouth,  or  any  place  southward  of  the  I 
Thames/*  *     And  bathing  may   be  performed  at  all  ttmet  -cf  I 

the 

*  For  a  jodiciout  «ntl  tcieotiilc  diMertatioQ  oa  ie»-bfttbtt^  «ud  tlie  diifaie^ 
fcr  «lii«b  It  If  proper,  ice  HindcrwellU  Hiit  Scarbvough,  boolt  U.  icct.  i*  Anil 
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the  tide,  and  almost  in  all  sorts  of  weather  with  security  and 


The  parbh  church  of  St.  Mary  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  here  eUablished.  The  abbot  was  rector  of 
Scarbrough,  and  the  vicar  was  appointed  by  him,  and  removeable 
at  his  pleasure.  After  many  changes  and  difierent  grants,  both 
before  and  since  the  refoimation,  the  rectory  and  patronage  are 

now  held  by  At —  Wotham,  bart.  of  South  Dalton,  in  the 

East  Riding.  This  church  was  formerly  a  spacious  and  magni- 
ficent structure.  The  ruins  still  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church-yard,  the  dismembered  appearance  of  the  western  end  of 
the  church,  the  subterraneous  arches  extending  to  the  west, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  foundation  stones,  discovered  in  the 
new  burial  gix>und  contiguous  to  it,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  it  is, 
in  its  present  state,  only  a  small  part  of  a  vast  edifice  which  may 
have  formed  the  Cistercian  abbey  and  the  church.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was,  according  to  Leland,  adorned  with 
three  ancient  towers,  two  of  which  were  at  the  west  end,  and  the 
other  was  over  the  centre  of  the  transept.  *  This  last,  having  been 
greatly  shaken  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  in  the  year  1644, 
fell  in  October  1659,  and  considerably  injured  a  great  part  of 
the  nave.  Tlie  present  steeple  which  now  stands  singularly  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church  was  erected  on  the  ruins,  and  occupies 
the  place  of  the  transept  tower.  The  time,  and  the  cause  of  the 
demolition  of  the  two  western  towers,  do  not  appear  to  be  well 
ascertained,  f  This  is  the  only  church  now  in  Scarbrough ; 
but  the  Independants,  the  Baptists,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Methodists,  have  their  respective  places  for  re- 
ligious worship. 

A  a  3  The 


t,  agaia  recommend  the  perusal  of  that  excellent  work  to  thoee  iffao 
vi|it  ScarbroDghy  or  other  bathing  placet,  either  for  health  or  amusement. 

•  See  Lebnd  Itin.  ubi  supia. 
•f  There  were  formerly  three  other  churches  in  Scarbrough,  vis.  St.  Ni- 
cholas, on  the  cliff  in  the  front  of  the  new-buildings ;  St.  Sepulcre,  in  the  street  of 
that  name ;  and  St.  Thomas,  in  Newborongh,  which  ^-as  destroyed  by  the  fire 
Mha  the  castle  dnnng  the  siege  in  1644. 
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The  ancient  and  stupeiuloii-  castle  wa?  once  the  g;lory,  and  itn 
venerable  ruin>  are  yet  the  ornament,  of  Scarbroujih.  It  was  first 
bnilt  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  William  Le  Gross,  Earl  of 
Albemarle  and  Holderne>s,  grandson  of  C klo  de  Campania,  wiio 
married  Adeliza,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  William 
Le  GroifA  was  a  person  highly  distinguished  for  his  warlike  ex- 
ploits, and  had  the  chief  command  o^*  the  army  of  the  Yorkshire 
baron>,  at  the  battle  of  the  Standai-d,  near  Nurtliallerton,  where 
they  gained  a  com^jltte  \  icjory,  as  already  related.  He  ruled  in 
tho>e  part»  with  princely  authority ;  and  the  p<.i>s<:!i6ion  of  Ihii 
impregnable  fortress  could  not  fail  of  greatly  .strengthening  hit 
power  and  mfluence.  But,  Henry  the  Second,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  exorbitant  power  oft  he  nobles,  which  eclipsed  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  comniandeti  all  the  ca.*tlf:<,  erected  during 
the  anarchical  reign  of  hi^  predecessor,  to  be  dcinohshod.  The 
^arl  of  Albemarle  resisted  the  royal  mandate^  until  he  was  com- 
}>elled  by  force  to  deli\er  up  a  fortrc»,  which  at  an  immenie 
fx pence,  he  had  rendered  ahno&t  imr»re«jrnuble.  The  king  came 
into  the  north  to  ^ce  his  ordcrst  earned  into  execution;  and 
the  >ituation  of  Scarbrough  ca»tle  appeared  so  well  adapted  to 
the  defence  of  the  coa.si,  that  he  not  only  preserved  it  from  de- 
rtnirlion,  but  greal'y  augmented  its  strength  and  niagniticence. 

Tlie  castle  being  now  in  the  king's  po>se>-ion,  governors  were 
api)ointed  by  the  royal  authority  ;  and  nothing  of  impoitance 
occurs  in  its  history  till  the  reign  of  IaIw  ard  the  Second,  whose 
favourite,  rier«>  de  (Javeston,  a  Ga>con  knight,  had  by  his  inso- 
lence, bo  exasperated  the  ba^on^  of  ICngland,  that  they  entered  into 
a  confederacy  for  the  purpo^e  (»f  expelling  him  from  the  king- 
dom. 'JTliomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  being  grandson  of  Henry  the  Third,  had  the  command 
of  their  army,  and  his  first  aim  wa^  to  >urpri>e  the  king  in  the 
city  of  York.  Edward  and  his  favourite,  however,  fru>trated  his 
design  by  suddenly  retiring  to  Newcastle;  but  finding  them- 
selves hotly  pursued,  they  abandoned  that  i)lact',  and  took  refuge 
\Ti  Scarbrough  castle,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  Here  the  king  left  f  iave>ton  as  in  a 
p!^ice  of.j^ecurity,  while  he  himself  went  into  Warwickshire,  in 

the 
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"Me  vain  expectation  of  raiaiinj^  an  array  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  barons.  In  consequence  of  these  movements,  the  earl 
f)f  Lancaster  detached  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren  to 
besiege  the  cattle  of  Scarbroup;h,  while  he  himself,  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  marched  towards  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  king.  The  two  earls  advancing 
to  Scarbrough,  formed  the  siege  of  the  castle,  and  carried  it  on 
with  great  vigour.  This  fortress,  notwithstanding  its  strength 
and  advantageous  situation,  was  so  ill  provided  with  the  requi- 
sites for  sustaining  a  siege,  that  Gaveston  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  capitulating,  on  the  conditions  that  he  should  be 
conducted  to  the  king,''and  tried  by  his  peers.  ITie  capitulation, 
however,  was  dishonourably  violated.  Gaveston  was  seized  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  others  of  the  most  violent  of  the  party 
and,  afler  a  summary  trial,  beheaded,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  respect  due  from  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  * 

About  six  years  aflerwards,  A.  D.  1318,  while  Edward  the 
Second  was  carrying  on  an  unsuccesful  war  against  Robert 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  Douglas,  the  Scottish  general,  ravaged 
the  north  of  England;  and  having  burned  Northallerton  and 
Borouglibridge,  and  pillaged  Ripon  and  several  other  places,  he 
reduced  Scarbrough  and  Skipton  to  ashes,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country  with  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder,  and  a  great  number 
of  prisoners,  f  But  it  is  probable  that  the  situation  of  Scarbrough 
castle  preserved  it  from  the  fury  of  these  invaders,  as  we  find  no 
account  in  history  of  its  having  suflered  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  year  1377,  a  daring  ikottish  freebooter,  of  the  name  of 
Mercer,  entered  the  harbour  of  Scarbrough,  and  carried  away  a 
number  of  merchant  vessels.  Elated  with  this  success,  he  continued 
a  long  time  cruising  in  those  seas,  to  tlie  great  damage  of  trade. 
But  at  length  alderman  Philpot,  of  Loudon,  at  his  own  expense, 
fitted  out  a  squadron,  with  which  he  went  in  quest  of  the  pirate, 

A  a  4  whom 

•  Bapm*s  Hist.  EogUuid,  with  Tindal's  notes,  I.  folS91.     This  happeneC 
▲.D.  U19. 

t  WaUiBg^p.  113. 
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whom  he  defeated  and  made  pmoiier,  and  recovered  the  ihipt 

that  he  had  taken.  * 

At  the  time  ot  the  rebelh on,  called  the  pil^rimaj^eof  ^:race,  m 
the  year  1536,  Robert  A^he,  with  hi.^  fanatical  army,  made  an 
unsuccesbful  attack  on  Scarbrougli  Ca^^tlu,  In  the  year  1553,  al 
tlie  time  of  Wyat's  rebellion,  Thomas  Stallord,  second  Kin  of 
lord  Staftord,  ^tirpri^ed  this  cai^tle  by  the  following  stratagem.— * 
Having  disguised  his  small  troop  in  the  habit  of  pefL»acits«  he 
came  to  Scarbrou^h  on  the  market  day,  under  the  most  unsus- 
picious appearanco,  and  gained  an  easy  admittance  into  the 
castle,  where  he  strolled  about  with  a  careless  air,  apparently  with 
no  other  object  than  to  gratify  h\s  curio;* ity.  About  tliirty  of  hi» 
men  also  entered,  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion,  and,  at  a 
favourable  opportunity,  secured  the  centineU,  took  possession  of 
the  gate,  ami  admitted  their  remaining  companionii.  But  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Stafibrd  was  transient :  he  retained  iioe&essioii 
only  three  day»,  when  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  with  a  strong 
force,  recovercxi  the  castle.  Mr.  Stattbrd,  Ca(jtain  Saunder*,  and 
three  others  of  the  leaders  being  made  prisoners,  were  conducted 
to  London,  where  they  were  brought  to  trial,  convicted  of  liig^ 
treason,  ajid  soon  after  executed  f. 

From  that  time  no  other  memorable  incidentij  relative  to  Scar- 
brough  Cattle  occur,  till  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  during  which  calamitous  period  it  wa9  twice  besieged  and  ■ 
taken  by  the  parliamentarian  forces*  It  first  ^surrendered  to  Sir  i 
Matthew  lioyutoji,  July  25th,  1645,  and  i^econdly,  to  Colond 
Bethel,  December  19th,  I648»  Tlie  first  and  most  important 
siege  was  begun  by  Sir  John  Meld  rum,  a  Scotch  soldier  of  for* 
tune,  whose  intrepidity  and  enterprising  spirit,  caused  him  to 
be  selected  by  the  parliament  for  that  difficult  ncrvice.  On 
the  18th  Feb.  1644,  the  town,  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
was  taken  by  assault  j  and  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  retired  into  the  _ 
castle.  The  parliamentarians  took,  in  the  town  and  the  church,  I 
thirty-two  piece*  of  cannon,  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and   190  ships  in  the  harbour.    After  this 

succeM, 

lUpia^  witl)  TindAt's  Qot«>,  1  j»«  451.      f  Hindcrwell*!  Hi»t,  Scvb.  p>  i 
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success.  Sir  John  Mddrum  regularly  invested  the  castTe,  andt 

liaving  made  a  lodgment  in  the  churchy  opened  a  hattery  from 

the  east  window.     The  garrison,  at  the  same  time,  kept  up  an 

inceflaasit  and  well-dh-ected  fire,  by  which  the  choir  was  demo^ 

liflhed ;  and  the  ruins  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  church-yard,  are 

moQiunents  of  this  destruction.     On  the  17th  of  May,  1645,  the 

parliamentarians  made  a  general  assault  on  the  castle^  but  were' 

repulsed  with  great  loss :  several  of  their  best  officers  were  killed, 

and  their  commander.  Sir  John  Mekirum,    received  a  mortal 

wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the  3d  of  June. 

Sir  Mathew  Boynton  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  brought  a  strong  reinforcement  to 
the  siege,  which  was  continued  with  unremitted  vigour  tiD 
Jidy  SS,  1645,  when  the  fortifications  being  ruined  by  in* 
cessant  battering,  the  stoi-es  nearly  exhausted,  the  garrison 
worn  out  by  excessive  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  entirely  dis- 
spiritedi  the  brave  governor.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  relief,  after  having  defended  the  castle  more  than 
twelve  months,  surrendered  it  on  honourable  terms.  The  garri- 
son wae  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  scurvy,  which  had 
caused  a  dreadful  mortality.  Many  of  the  soldiers  that  remained 
were  in  so  weak  a  condition,  that  some  were  carried  out  in 
sheets,  others  were  supported  by  two,  and  the  rest  were  unfit  to 
march. 

The  parUament  appointed  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  governor  of 
the  castle,  who  died  in  the  gpring  of  1647.  His  successor,. Cel. 
Boynt<m,  having  declared  for  the  king,  the  town  and  castle  of 
Scarbroogh  sustained  another  siege,  which  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  September  1648,  and  continued  till  the  19th  of  Ds 
cember,  when  the  garrison  growing  mutinous,  the  governor  fouftd 
himaelf  obliged  to  surrender. * 

In  the  year  1745  the  government,  convinced  of  the  important 
situation  of  Searbrough  Castle,  gave  it  some  slight  repairs,  and 

deposited 

•  in  giving  tliii  digbi  skitch  of  th«  history  of  ScitbrtMigh  Castle,  deir&g 
t^M  civil  war,  we  amt)  for  a  more  circiinnlaiitial  aoeottnt,  refer  the  ciirimii' 
i^iden  to  Mr.  HinderweU's  Hitt  Book  I.  sect  8. 
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dc|X)»ited  therein  a  considerable  quantity  of  tniUtary  storec.  At 
that  alarming  rrisis,  the  pubHc  spirit  of  the  inhabitant  of  Scar* 
brouy;h  was  displayed  in  liberal  subscriptions,  both  for  general 
deferK'e  and  local  ^curity.  The  ditch,  at  the  western  extreinity 
of  the  town,  was  cleared,  and  ninety-nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
brought  on  shore  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  were  planted 
on  diOerent  battene>,  which  were  manned  chiefly  by  the  *>eamen.* 
Since  that  time,  two  batteries  have  been  made  on  the  southern j 
nd  one  on  tJie  nurthcrn  side  of  the  castle-yard. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  cattle  of  Scarbrough,  are  $tituated  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  on  a  lofty  promontory,  ele- 
vated more  than  300  feet  on  tlie  southern,  and  330  on  the 
oorthcm  side,  above  the  level  of  the  siea;  and  presenting  to 
the  north p  the  east,  and  the  south,  a  va^  range  of  perpendi* 
cular  rock,  completely  inaccessible.  Its  western  aspect  also  is 
bold  and  majeitic,  being  a  high,  steep,  and  rocky  slope,  com- 
manding  tlie  town  and  the  bay.  The  level  area,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  is  upwards  of  nineteen  acres  of  excellent  soil,  gently 
slopinp^  near  twenty  feet  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  ^ide, 
t/nder  an  arched  vauU^  towardi»  the  eastern  Me  of  the  castle* 
yard,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel,  and  within  thirty  yank 
of  a  perpendicular  cliflT,  is  a  re«er\'oir  of  water,  called  the 
'*  Lady'jj  well,*'  and  s^upposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  what  itource  this- 
jipring  is  supplied,  as  the  nearest  land,  of  equal  or  greater  eleva- 
tion, is  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  with  which  it  docs  not 
appear  to  have  the  least  communication.  The  following  circum- 
stance k  mentioned,  as  offering  the  moi*t  probable  solution  of 
the  diificulty,  "  It  is  said  that  the  engineer  who  superintended 
the  building  of  the  barracks,  and  other  mihtary  works,  about  the 
year  174*7,  ordered  llie  workmen  to  dig  a  circular  trench  round 
the  reservoir,  in  order  to  trace  the  source ;  and  that  they  dis- 
covered several  snbterraneous  drains  or  channcli?,  which  appeared 


*  Tbc  cleantiog:  of  the  ditch,  and  the  itiouaim^  of  nmctj-nine  fitrcct  mi 
•amioii,  !■  cx)iiiiiiuiiiora.ted  in  an  tii&cripiiou  at  Nfwboroiigh  Ga^te,  mi  the  t^'^ 
^inii#  of  the  town  £rom  FaitgriiTe. 
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to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  into  it^  the  rain 
water  th^t  might  fall  on  the  Castle-hill.* 

For  the  illustration  of  this  curious  subject,  it  may  not  be  amis» 
to  observe,  that  if  we  suppose  only  twenty- four  inches  of  rain 
to  fall  every  year  on  the  Castle-hill^f  and  allow  that  what  falls 
on  two  acres  of  ground,  round  the  edges  of  the  area,  drips 
into  the  sea,  we  shall  find,  by  an  accurate  calculation,  that  if 
only  one-fourth  part  of  the  water  that  fall«^  on  the  remaining 
seventeen  acres,  can  be  collected,  and  brought  to  the  reservoir,  it 
will  amount  to  2,268,780  gallons  annually,  or  about  6,216  gallons 
per  day,  of  Winchester  ale-measure;  a  [circumstance  which 
seems  to  afiR)rd  an  easy  solution  to  thb  problem  of  natural 
history  4 

This  reservoir,  when  full,  contains  about  forty  tons  of  water, 
which  is  very  transparent,  and  has  been  found,  by  experiment* 
to  weigh  Ughter  by  one  ounce  in  the  Winchester  gallon,  than 
any  other  water  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Foster,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  entitled  "  Scar- 
brough,'*  elegantly  describes  the  combined  advantages  of  the 
situation  of  this  celebrated  castle,  in  the  following  passage  : 


-"  Nature  here 


Exhausted  all  her  powers.     For  site  she  gave 

A  mountain  neighbour  to  the  moon  ;  for  walh 

A  pensile  cliff,  whence  down  the  boldest  eye 

With  dizzy  horror  looks :  for  moat  th'  abyss 

Of  boundless  oceau  spiked  with  guardian  rocks  ; 

*  Theo 

♦  Hinderweirs  Hist.  Scarbrough,  p.  80. 

f  I  do  not  know  whether  any  observations  have  been  made  on  the  quantity 
•f  nin  that  falls  at  Scarbrough,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  afford  sub- 
'tantial  data  for  calculation  ;  but  from  those  made  in  other  places,  this  appears 
*-o  be  the  least  (joantity  that  falls  in  any  part  of  England,  taking  the  average  of 
aiutfflbcr  ofyears. 

I  The  area  of  one  acre  is  6,272,G40  square  inches,  which,  multiplied  by  17, 
pTes  106,634,880  square  inches,  the  area  of  17  acres.  This  divided  by  282, 
^  number  of  inches  contained  in  a  Winchester  gallon  of  ale,  gives  378,139- 
P^^y  the  quantity  tnfficieat  to  cover  17  acres,  at  on«  inch  deep,  wkicb,  mnl- 
^iflicd  by  6,  the  product  is  3,268,760  gallons,  at  $  inches  deep.  In  this  c«lc«- 
laHoB  fractions  axe  reelected. 
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Then  decked  the  motintatn'i  top»  a  spaciom  Bieai, 

With  ere r* verdant  robes,  and  tuogfbt  «  vmii 

Of  wmter,  as  opdrawn  by  kiodred  dotidi, 

Stnunlof  Uuo'  [lormii  &jind  its  btiny  drop% 

To  me  »  dulcet  %vclL*     Tb«  bulwark  thoji 

In  itrcn^  coasumuiate^  next  she  kindly  doiguedj 

To  wed  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  liiiidj, 

Tit  Britain,  Quet^n  of  ^"edom.     Slic  with  pride 

Received  the  preciotu  g:ift,  and  as  some  prllKe, 

Prei4!nted  with  an  urient  gem,  inlays 

The  precious  priie  in  fold^  be^rt  H  round 

With  lufty  to  were,  that  lusty  itill  in  a^ 

J>isplay  their  scarry  fronts  to  itistaut  leagues.*' 

'*  In  ancient  days,  I>cath  from  those  wuUs  has  hearti 
The  quiv'rinf?  howstringt  twanf^ ;  thence  the  bold  90tii 
Of  chivalry,  withdoads  of  shafts  o'erwbelmed, 
Tht  war  of  proud  l>esie^r».     Here  too  haTc  bled 
The  victims  destine?  d  to  an  injurtid  realm. 
But  now  no  morn  the  crimson  tlde»  of  war 
Rush  hi'adlon^  from  this  bill,  nor  dyin^  groan. 
Pierces  the  ear  ;  yet  HUtory,  in  her  scroU, 
Preserves  each  long-forgufteu  clash  of  fi^^htp 
Each  hero's  glory,  and  each  warrior's  fate," 

The  approach  to  the  castle  is  by  a  gateway,  on  the  ^tmimit  of  a 
narrow  islhtuus,  on  the  western  iide  above  the  town.  Without 
the  diich  a,  an  out-work^  which  wa^  the  ancient  Barbican. 
At  a  small  distance,  within  the  gate,  is  the  draw-bridge^  and 
under  it  a  very  df«'p  fcse,  which  extendj^  to  the  southward 
alon;^  the  foot  of  the  we^^tem  declivity  of  the  Castle-hill,  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  of  the  wall.  Within  the  draw-bridge 
is  an  eay  aeceut  to  the  keep  or  dungeon*  a  very  lofty  square 
to\^er,  which  api3ear»  majestic,  even  in  ruin.  It  is  97  feet 
higli,  and,  m  lU  orri^mal  slate,  it»  height  can  scarcely  have  been 
le!»i  than  1^  feet,  having  been  crowned  with  an  embattled  pa- 

rapel- 

*  Jlblr.  Fo<it«T  seems  Here  to  five  into  the  opinion  of  those  who  imaj^ne  titat 
mountains  act  as  Nature's  akmbkcs,  through  which  springs  are  raiicd  by  t^a 
circunmmbient  presmrc  of  the  atmosphere. 


TSpet.  The  walls  of  thb  tower  sire  tweke  feet  ihicki  ca6ed  wttll 
squared  stone;  and  the  mortar  having  been  mixed  in  a  Huid 
»taie,  has  acquired  a  consistency  that  renders  it  harder  aiid 
more  durable  than  even  the  stone  itself.  The  difiei^cnt  storie-^,  a;» 
in  other  structures  of  this  sort,  have  been  vaulted  and  divided 
by  strong  arches :  those  of  the  windows  are  semicircular,  >up- 
ported  by  round  pillars^  and  are  lar{rer  than  in  usual  in  t^uch 
buildings^  The  area  of  the  Ballium,  in  which  the  tower  is  m- 
tuated,  contains  above  half  an  acre  of  ground.  From  hence 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Castle-yard,  the  summit  of  the 
hill  vf9s  defended  on  the  western  t»ide  by  an  embattled  wait, 
Hanked  with  numerouf^  semicircular  towers*  with  apertures  from 
whence  arrows,  and  other  mi&^iles  were  discharged ;  but  these 
irc  now  falling  into  rapid  decay.  It  i»  also  said,  that  large  and 
pondieroiK  pieces  of  timber  were  so  placed,  a^  to  be  in  constant 
readine^  to  be  rolled  down  upon  an  enemy  attempting  to  ap- 
proach the  walls. 

From  a  view  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  this  once  formidable 
castle,  may  be  perceived  the  extreme  difficulty  that  must  have 
attended  any  hostile  attempt  a^^ain^t  a  fortress  rendered  so  strong 
both  by  iiaturc  and  art,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that 
battering  engines  could  not  be  broug:ht  to  act  a^inst  the  walls, 
by  reason  of  the  steep  declivity  in  front*  It  therefore  appears, 
that  before  the  invention  of  artillery,  this  ancient  and  famoui 
castle  was  absolutely  impregnable. 

The  trade  of  Scarbrough,  notwithstanding  the  convenience  of 
its  port,  is  on  a  contracted  scale.  The  exports  comist  chiefly 
of  corn,  butter  in  firkins,  hams,  bacon,  and  salt  fish.  The  im- 
porta  are  coals  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  ;  groceries,  &c, 
from  London;  timber,  deals,  hemp,  flax  and  iron,  from  the 
Baltic  ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  brandy  and  Geneva  from  France 
and  Holland.  The  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the 
port  is  about  30,0(X>  tons,  but  many  of  the  vessels  are  freighted 
and  r€;gistered  at  London.  In  time  of  war,  many  of  the  shipi 
belonging  to  Scarbrough  are  employed  in  the  transport  s^ervice. 
in  the  year  l?30r  the  whok  tannage  of  the  shipping  bdongmg 

to 


to  this  portj  was  estimated  at  no  more  tliaii  12,<)00,  and  ill 
1797  it  was  computetl  at  ^4,319  tons;  so  that,  althong^k  thr 
trade  of  Scarbroiigh  h  not  very  flouri-^bing,  the  shipping  wa« 
more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  sixty-seren  ycart.  Ship- 
building: here  forms  a  very  considerable  branch  of  businciss ; 
but  it  IS  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  fluctuations  ;  tlie  nam- 
b^  of  ships  built  at  Scarbrt)u^b  havm;^,  in  one  instance,  varied 
from  fourteen  to  four,  in  the  space  of  five  years.**  Here  are 
no  manufactures  except  those  of  cordaj^e  and  Rail-cloth* 

llic  fishery  mi;,dit  be  a  profitable  branch  of  trade,  if  carried 
fiti  in  a  spirited  manner  j  but  of  late  years  it  has  not  been  sue- 
ce^isful ;  and  it  is  a  jjeneral  obsen  ation  among  the  fishermen, 
that  iibh  are  le^s  plentiful  than  fonnerly  on  this  coas^t-f  Tlir 
decline  of  the  Scarbrough  fisheries,  however,  appears  to  be  owing 
to  other  cau^ies^  as  those  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  Filey,  are 
«uflficiently  productive. 

But  the  want  of  a  communication  by  water  with  the  in- 
terior country,  is  a  great  imjnMliment  to  the  commerce  of 
Scarbrough.  This  is  so  universally  admitted,  that  in  the  year 
1794  a  plan  was  formed  for  cutting  a  canal  to  Malton,  with 
a  branch  nmnin^  from  it  lo  Pickering.  Tlie  necessary  &urveyi 
were  made  by  an  able  eng^ineer,  and  the  reports  were  com- 
pletely favourable ;  but  *ome  circumstances,  not  publicly  knoi»ii, 
caused  the  project  to  be  abandoned. 

The  nla^kct^i,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  week,  viz.  on 
Tliurwlay  and  Saturday,  are  well  supplied  with  excellent  pro- 
visions ;  and  there  are  two  annual  faii-s,  chiefly  for  cattle,  one 
«n  Holy  Thuriiday,  and  tiie  other  on  Old  Martinmas  Day,    But 

one 


•  From  1785  to  17«9  inclutivc.  HinderwtU'*  Hiit,  Scarbrough,  p.  ftl7» 
t  On  the  lOtli  Dec.  17*i6,  about  the  wuiic  tiiu«  in  the  following  y«ar,  tttfik 
«UDibcr&  of  haddocki  cune  upon  the  coait,  and  continued  mfull  perfectkm  tiU 
February,  that  the  markets  were  glutted,  and  tbe  smaller  iort  sold  as  low  u 
a  penny,  or  even  a  halfpenny  per  &cons.  At  the  same  time  pro^nisioni  were  ex- 
ceisiTcly  6c&rce  and  dear  in  tire  interior  part*  of  the  kingdom*  For  a  curioua 
Mcoont  of  tlic  fifheries,  and  the  mode  of  EsU'ing,  see  Hinderwtir<  Ht«t,  Savk, 
%,  II  «ect  2. 
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one  of  the  chief  supports  of  Scarbrough  is  its  celebrated  spaw^ 
mad  convenient  sea-bathing^^  which  attract  g^reat  numbers  of  the 
uobihty  and  gentry  from  every  part  of  tlie  kingdom. 

Hie  population  of  Scarbrough,  in  the  year  1801,  amounted 
to  6,409,  and  that  of  Falsgrave,  which  id  in  th«  same  parish, 
was  279,  By  the  late  returns  in  1811,  it  appears  that  Scar- 
brough contains  6,573,  and  Falsgrave  357  inhabitants^  and  about 
500  may  be  regarded  as  a  probable  estimate  of  its  fluctuating 
pctpulation  of  ^ilon$,  &c.  The  climate  is  heahliy  :  the  average 
number  of  deaths,  from  the  year  1790  to  1797,  was  about  one 
in  47  annually ;  at  present  it  appears  scarcely  to  amount  to  one 
in  48.  Scarbrough,  indeed,  is  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of 
Mreral  of  its  inhabitant^».  Wilham,  governor  of  the  spaw,  died 
in  1775,  having  lived  to  the  age  of  103,  in  the  possession  of  all 
bis  faculties.  His  attainment  to  extreme  age,  without  it&uFiuaHy 
attendant  infirmities,  waj>  tlie  more  wonderful,  as  he  was  far 
from  having  lived  temperately.  He  was  once  a»ked  if  he  could 
make  any  estimate  of  the  qvjaniity  of  liquor  which  1^  had  drank. 
He  replied,  '*  as  much  as  would  have  floated  a  tirst-rate  ship 
of  war."  Whenever  he  was  queetioned  i-especting  his  regimen, 
his  u»ual  answer  wa^,  that  he  bad  always  lived  welJ^  and  that, 
when  his  healtli  was  disordered,  the  spaw  water  was  lii.^  sovereign 
remedy. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Johnsonj  musician,  a  highly  respectable  cha- 
n*cler»  completed  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age  on  the  third  of 
October,  l8ll ;  and  on  this  occasion  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  at 
Scarbrough,  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  who  were  highly  gratified 
with  Uie  musical  peiibrmancc^i  of  the  day,  in  which  he  bore  a 
(UsUnguished  [lart,  Tlie  Ri;^lu  Honourable  Lord  Mulgrave,  wh# 
bonoiired  the  meeting  with  his  presence,  aflerwards  sent  Mr. 
Jackscm,  an  emuient  artist,  froru  London,  to  take  the  portrait  of 
ihift  venerable  pei-sonage,  whiili  bis  I^irdsliip  has  since  pre- 
lented  to  the  Corporatiorit 

During  the  ten  yearsi  which  elapsed  from  IBOl  to  1811,  no 
.fewer  than  207  persons  died  between  70  and  80  years  of  age, 
146  between  80  and  90,  21  betweeo  90  and  100,  and  one  at  the 


ng€  of  lOd, — ^UlittMli'<»f  longertty  which  mu^l  be  condiderait 

as  remarkably  numerous  in  &o  small  a  population. 

Scarbvough  appearn,  in  a  pfreat  measure,  to  <jw  e  it^  Balubri^ 
to  itM  situation  on  the  ncclivity  of  a  ktl],  lying  catpo^  Co  the 
lun,  well  ventilated  by  the  Mjutherly  ami  aoulh-westerly  ivioibf 
and  by  the  current  of  air  which  accompanies  e\ery  flowing  tide. 
The  wind>  from  the  north  and  north-ea^t  blow  alsM)  with  conni* 
dentbie  furce ;  and  bein^  checked  by  the  Castle-hill,  form  an 
eddy,  ivhich,  mounting  over  the  rodis,  is  forced  down  upon 
tlie  town,  by  the  strength  of  the  superior  current*-,  and  venti- 
litee^  the  narrow  lanes  and  passage*,  •*  Theic  ^  inds  are  often 
very  inconvenient  to  the  houses  i^ituatcd  near  the  foot  of  the  hiU^ 
a£  the  eddy  hloMing  directly  down  the  chimiiies,  fills  tJie  roomt 
with  soot  and  smoke."* 

Tlic  country  adjacent  to  Sc;irbruUt;:h  Ih  finely  dnersified  wuh 
hilU  and  dnJc.^,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  romantic  scenery.  Toward* 
the  north,  vatit  tracts  of  elevated  moors  raifio  their  bleak  and 
barren  summit?,  fomiing  a  Riblime  and  slriking  contrast  to  the 
cultivated  country  that  hes  to  the  westward.  And  to  the  south 
and  8outli*west,  the  Wold  Hilts,  in  the  East  Ridings  present  a 
grand  anil  extensive  line  of  Ijoumlary  ti>  an  agreeable  prospect. 
Weaponne^,  or  Oliver^^  Mount,  f  httle  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  town,  possesses  every  requisite  Uiat  can  render  an  ejcrur* 
aioQ  to  its  Eummit  delightful.  The  roads  are  judiciously  laid 
out :  their  breadth  is  thirty-five  feet,  and  their  ascents  are  ea#y, 
seldom  exceiding  ^even  or  eight  feet  in  a  hundred.  Ttius  the 
tourist  aijcendb,  without  difliculty,  to  one  of  die  moat  deligluful 
terraces  in  Kn[;latid,  elevated  5U0  feet  above  the  le\d  of  the^^. 
I'Vorn  this  commanding:  eminence  there  is  a  magnificent  viewr  of 
the  coast,  the  Castle-hiU,  the  town,  tlie  harbour^  the  pier»»  atkd 
the  ocean,  boundeil  only  by  the  horizon;  and^  in  the  western 

pro«peet» 
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•  For  a  Mrics  ul  pliil(i«o[j|ugiil  otjfc'fTatioris  on  the  cliui^te  of  ^ikrbroo^li 
tnd  iti  vtctuicy,  the  c:urioii.4  reuttcr  may  cou^ult  Hinderurdrs  lli^t,  S(»rb.  b.lL, 
ftcct*  I. 

f  $0  calteit  from  the  vulgHr,  bat  improbtitile  truir^tiuo,  thai  a  \miUrf  walJ 
piaDted  htm  against  the  caatl'j;^  duriog  the  »W§t:  in  lt»44* 
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prospect  the  nioors/the  wolds,  and  the  extenlsive  vale  stretching 
out  lowardit  Matton  and  Pickering,  exhibit  a  highly-diversified 
scenery.  But  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Scarbreugh  is  strikingly 
deficient  in  one  grand  component  of  picturesque  landscape^  be- 
ing almost  totally  destitute  of  wood.  Some  plantations,  however, 
have  been  attempted  on  Weapon-nes8,  but  they  have  not  at 
present  a  very  thriving  appearance.  The  sea-air  is  prgudicial 
fo  most  kindi»  of  trees  ^  but  yet  with  due  care,  in  sheltering 
them  while  young,  several  species  of  the  pine  might,  in  all 
probability^  be  raised ;  and,  perhaps,  many  of  the  naked  sum- 
mits of  hills  about  Sc'arbrough,  may,  in  process  of  time,  be' 
crowned  with  clumps  and  thriving  plantations,  which  would 
give  additional  beauty  to  the  lai^capes.  RaincUfF  Wood  is 
scarcely  more  than  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  trees  there 
seem  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state. ''^ 

HAGKNESS 

U  a  small  village/  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  at  th^  distaiitce 
of  six  miles,  nearly  west,  from  Scarbrough.  It  is  seated  in  a* 
delightful  vale,  from  which  several  others  run,  in  various  direc- 
tions, into  the  coimtry.  Tlie  principal  road  thither,  from  Scar- 
brough, lies  over  Haybrow,  a  lofty  eminence,  from  the  summit 
of  which  is  a  noble  view  of  the  castle,  the  coast,  and  the 
ocean.  The  subjacent  coinitry,  and  the  village  of  Scalby, 
also  form  a  picturesque  landscape.  In  the  descent  from  this 
hill  to  the  vale  of  Hackness,  the  road  lies  along  the  precipitous 
ttigc  of  a  g!en,  of  which  the  sides  are  adorned  with  lofly  trees.* 
This  deep  and  picturesque  ravine,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  meeting  at  length  with  another  from  the  right,  which  is 
equally  romantic,  their  junction  formis  the  commencement  of 
tbe  valley  of  Hackness.  In  pr«>ceeding  a  little  way  farther  are 
Vol.  XVl.  B  b  two 

*  For  31  oo|»uKU  caUlo^e  of  tbe  plaatt,  zoophytes,  corallinet,  pctrifactiont^ 
v>4  other  natonU  productions  of  thr  environs,  sec  Hindenreirs  Hist.  Scarb.- 
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two  otRer  ]^iei5r  of  w  h  i  cli  the  dcclivUi*^  iKvmto  me  Bottom, 
arc  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wood.  Aiul  at  the  western 
extremity,  the  valley  divides  iticTf  into  two  branches;  one  ofj 
ihfj'C,  in  wliich  llie  procnt  village  of  llackness  is  seated,  run* 
into  ihc  moor^  :  through  the  other  the  Derwent  pursueji  his 
<-«>nrse  towards  the  village  of  Ay  ton/  The  hills  which  surround 
Ihe  picturesque  vale  of  (lacknes?,  are  from  lOO  to  190  yardu 
iii  perpendicular  height^  and  their  ^teep  declivities  are  pro- 
fuiiely  adorned  with  lofty  trees  of  the  richest  foliage.  The  hand 
of  Nature,  indeed^  ha*  here  been  lavi.^h  of  her  embeIIi>hmentSr 
and  has  moulded  tliose  .'^ylvan  scenes  into  such  diflerent  forms 
and  priijections,  as  render  thcin  at  once  subhme  and  beautiful 
Sprino^a  of  water  bursting  from  the  side^i  of  the  hills  in  natural 
caiicade.^»  or  falling  with  gentle  mummrs,  contribute  to  enliAcn 
the  scenery.  And  the  Derwent,  which  haii  iu  source  in  the 
monntainouii  country  to  the  north,  glide-*  with  a  gentle  stream 
past  the  village,  to  the  westward  of  which  the  bleak  and  bar- 
ren moor^  form  a  -Irikinj^  contruat  to  the  luxuriant  s^cencs  t>f 
riackneji!5. 

To  tlii^  deh-^htful  solitude  Lady  1  liida,  ilie  pious  and  iUustriou^ 
foundress  of  Whitby  Abbey,  retired,  in  ibe  evening  of  life,  to 
apend  her  days  in  contemplation  aud  prayer.  Being  ehurmed 
M  ith  a  situation  so  suitable  to  her  purpO!?e,  lilie  erected  a  nunnery  , 
or  cell  in  tbi»  place,  which,  accordiii|;  to  Charlton,  *.he  called 
f  lacienus  het-Muse  it  wujs  near  the  ulinost  limits  of  the  church- 
land^  ;  a  name  which  the  common  people,  through  their  igno- 
rance of  I^tin,  corrupted  to  Ilackncis.  Some,  however,  give  to 
this  name  a  more  recent  date,  and  a  diflerent  origin,  deriving 
it  from  llawk>  the  bird  so  called,  and  Ne.ss,  a  headland.  Ac- 
cording to  this  derivation,  Hackness  would  sig^ii^y  a  headland 
fre^iuented  by  hawk«>  which,  says  the  judicious  hisloriim  of 
Scarbrough,  is  the  more  probable,  tLn  William  Rufus  who  wa^ 
the  proprietor  of  this  place  more  tlij^n  four  centuries  after  the 
time  of  St.  Hilda,  was  greatly  attached  to  the  diversion  of 
hawking. 
Tlie  cell  foundeil  by  St.  Hilda,  wa«  undoubtedly  involved   in 
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the  general  desolation  caused  by  the  Danish  invasion.  But  on 
the  refounding  of  Whitby  Abbey  by  William  de  Percy,  his 
brother  Serlo,  the  abbot,  being  annoyed  by  the  robbers  with 
which  Pickering  forest  and  all  that  part  of  the  country  abounded^ 
as  also  by  pirates  from  the  ocean,  who  frequently  landed  on 
the  coast,  obtainefi  his  permission  to  erect  a  monastery  on  his 
manor  at  Hackness,  as  a  place  of  greater  security.  But  some 
difierence  arising  between  the  said  Serlo,  the  prior,  and  hit. 
brother  William  de  Percy,  the  latter  attempted  to  drive  away 
the  monks  from  this  place,  and  to  repossess  himself  of  the  lands 
he  had  granted.  In  consequence  of  this  af&ir,  the  prior,  Serlo 
de  Percy,  applied  to  the  king,  (William  Rufus,)  with  whom  he 
had  been  educated,  and  who  had  been,  in  early  youth,  his 
familiar  associate.  This  monarch  not  only  afforded  to  the  monks 
his  protection,  but  aUo  became  their  benefactor,  g^ranting  them 
two  carucates  of  land  in  Hackness,  and  four  in  Noilhfiekl, 
now  caUed  Peaseholm,  near  Scarbrough.  Being  thus  secure ' 
from  hia  brother's  resentment,  and  seeing  the  possessions  of 
the  monastery  enlarged,  Serlo,  with  his  monks,  continued  here, 
for  some  time.  At  length,  however,  they  returned  to  Whitby, 
leaving  some  of  the  monks  to  reside  at  Hackness,  in  or  near  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  which,  from  that  time,  became  a  cell  or 
religious  house,  subordinate  to  the  prior  or  abbot  of  Whitby.* 
It  is  uncertain  what  number  of  monks  resided  here,  as  this 
seems  to  have  depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the  abbot  of  Whitby ; 
and  as  there  is  no  account  of  their  separate  estates  or  revenues, 
it  is  most  Rkely  that  they  were  cast  into  the  common  stock, 
and  that  their  support  was  by  some  allowance  from  tlie  Abbey. 

The  lordship  or  manor  of  Hackness  was  purchased  of  Sir 
John  Sydenham,  in  1696,  by  John  Vanden  Bempde,  Esquire^ 
who  came  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  received  from  that  monarch  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. And  by  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  the  Marchioness 
of  Annandale,  it  descended  to  her  son,  the  late  Richard  Bempde 
Johnstone,  Esquire,  who   was  created   a  baronet  in  1795,  at 
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which  time  he  waa»  member  of  Parliament  for  Weymoufh 
MelconiUe  Regis.  ^ 

The  late  Sir  Richard  Vanden  Bempde  Johti&tone,  bart*  buili 
a  very  elegant  UHKlem  tnansion  at  Hacknesiii,  near  the  sup* 
poued  site  of  the  ancient  cell  of  St.  Hilda,  atul  the  cottages- 
comj>Obing  the  ancient  villag«  were  removed  to  the  northern* 
vaiky,  where  the  Derwent  deseendd  from  the  moore.  Spaciou* 
gardens  were  alj*o  Said  out  witli  ta^te,  in  dilFerent  sta^e.<^  ou 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  hill,  directly  tkcing  and  over- 
looking the  mansion,  the  church,  and  the  vak.  The  uhole  u 
planned  and  executed  in  a  Mipei'ior  stile  of  eleg;ance ;  but  the 
heij^ht  of  the  ualU  towards  the  south,  somewhat  preclude*  the 
pro^jiect  which  thc^e  fme  terraces  might  command.  The  green- 
housesi  &c,  di;<^play  a  great  and  splendid  variety  of  exotie 
plants  and  flowers,  to  which  tlie  southern  exposure  of  the  si- 
tuation H  extremely  favorable.  The  j>ieasui^-ground9  are  beau- 
tiful, but  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  valley,  are  on  too  con- 
tracted a  >icafe :  by  extendin|^  them  to  the  hilU,  they  might 
be  rendered  sublimely  romantic*  This  charming  district,  in- 
deed, might  be  converted  into  a  terrestrial  pamdbe ;  but  it  it 
to  be  doubted,  whether  any  artificial  embelh^hments  would,  by 
an  admirer  of  nature  and  antiquiiy,  be  thought  :iuperior  to  (he 
»ng^inal  scenery  of  Hacknessi. 


Hiickneu,  loved  retreat^ 


ThAt  circled  round  witb  guardiiui  blUt,  that  Uv'd 
With  gcn'rous  Ureami,  tliat  chcerM  with  spacjoiu  mead* 
Of  fluwfr-bL'jpansled  grcea,  that  nobly  aru^«ii*d 
With  pcniilo  grorei,  nrrests  the  Sous  of  Tuste, 
Aad  bitrvU  upoo  the  ey«y  complete  in  ev'ry  cbarin.** 

ScARBHOUaU A  POKM;. 


EASI 


*  The  writer  ipf  this  vcttume,  althougb  fie  could  aoiT avoid  oiakinf  thete  ob-d 
»erratiotu,  must  cutifest,  that  iti  alt  hi«  tours  througb  different  pntts  of  York^J 
shire,  he  Imi  nut  icen  ganlen*  more  finely  situated,  cut  in  a  morre  fiotirisbin 
stale,  tlum  those  of  Lady  JohojitODe,  at  Hackness. 
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CAST  AND  WEST  AYTOX 

Are  two  viHagesy  about  iive  miles  from  Scarbroagh,  pleasant^ 
situated  ob  the  opposite  f^ides  of  the  Derwent,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  of  four  arches.  From  Hackness  to  East  Aytou^  the 
road  is  <deUghtfu1ly  romantic,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Dement,  in  a  charmiug  valley,  embosomed  between  lofty  bilk, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly,  and  clothed  with  pendant  woods, 
exhibiting  a  luxuriant  variety  of  foliage.  About  a  mile  froto 
^yton  is  a  forg^  in  a  sequestered  situation,  surrounded  with  a 
scenery  grotesquely  rural ;  but,  from  the  want  of  water-car- 
riage, «nd  other  unfavourable  circumstances^  the  manufacture 
of  iron  is  not  carried  on  in  this  foundery  to  any  great  extent. 

This  village  was  the  Lordship  of  Gilbert^   who  from  it  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Ayton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 
Ihe  heir  of  this  family,   in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second* 
inherited*  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  estates  of  William  Lord 
Vesci,  who  died  without   issue.     From  this  family  it  came, 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress,  into  the  possession  of  Henry  de 
Bromflete ;  and,  by  the  same  mode  of  inheritance,  it  became  . 
the  property  of  the  martial  family  of  Clifford,  of  which  four  . 
Lords  successively,  father,  son,  grandsoi^  and  great-grandsou, 
were  slain  in  battle.    The  last  of  these  was  John  Lord  Cliflbrd* 
who  had  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  de 
Bromflete,   and  by  her  lefl   issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter- 
Henry,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  was  very  young  when  his  father 
was   slain  at  Ferrybridge,    in  the  Lancastrian  cause.*     The 
bouse  of  York  being  victorious,  and  established  on  the  throng 
the  life   of  young    Clifibrd  was    in  danger.     His  mother,  i« 
order  to  provide  for  his  safety,  placed  him  in  a  secure  retreat 
atLondesborough,  with  a  shepherd,  who  had  myarried  her  nurs»- 
BQaid,  charging  the  woman  to  bring  him  up  as  her  own  chikl; 
^  at  the  same  time,  she  sent  Richard*  her  other  son,  iiito 
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the  Netherlands.  Being  examined  respecting  her  children,  she 
answered,  that  6he  had  sent  them  abroad  to  be  educated,  but  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  living  or -dead.  This  answer  wa* 
satisfactory  for  the  time ;  but  a  report  afterwards  reaching 
the  court,  that  young  Cliflbrd  )4-as  alive,  his  mother,  appre- 
hensive for  his  safety,  caused  him  to  be  removed,  together 
with  the  shepherd,  to  a  farm  in  Scotland.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  throne,  this  young  nobleman  w  as 
restored  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors,  and  ro?e 
to  diitinguished  eminence. 


SEAMER,  OR  SEAMOOR, 

Is  nearly  two  miles  south-east  from  Ayton,  and  about  four 
miles  south-westward  from  Scarbroujrh.  This  lord^'hip  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Percys,  Earls  t>f  Northumberland.  It  was 
some  years  ago  the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
who  sold  it  to  Joseph  Dennison,  Esquire,  an  eminent  banker 
in  London. 

Richard  the  Second^  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  a  market  might  be 
held  at  Seamcr  every  Monday,  and  a  fair  in  July,  provided  that 
it  were  not  to  the  iryury  of  the  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs 
that  were  previously  established.  But  the  market  had  long  been 
disused  till  it  was  revived  by  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  in  the 
nineteenth  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  As  it  was  found  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Scarbrough,  a  suit  was  instituted  by 
the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  that  town  for  the  suppression  of  the 
market  at  Seamer.*  The  aflair  was  in  litigation  several  years ; 
but  at  length  the  letters  patent  were  revoked  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  The  fair,  however,  continues  to  be  held  on  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  woollen  cloth,  boots, 
shoes,  &c. ;  being  much  frequented  by  people  from  Scarbrough 
asd  all  the  surrounding  country. 

Seamar 
•  ffiaderwiOl's  Hist  ScwbrQagby  p.  819. 
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Seamer  is  rendered  somewhat  memorable  in  his.ory  by  an  in- 
surrection which  took  place  in  the  village  and  its  neighbom-hood 
in  the  year  1548,  the  Second  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  prin- 
cipal authors  of  this  sedition  were,  Thomas  Dale,  the  parish 
clerk  of  Seamer ;  a  man  of  the  same  place,  named  Stephenson ; 
and  WiUiam  Ambler  or  Ombler,  a  yeoman  of  East  Heslerton. 
These  men  rose  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  the  abuses  crept 
into  religion ;  and  havinj^  set  on  fire  the  beacon  at  Staxton,  col- 
lected a  tumultuous  crowd  of  3000  persons.  A  party  of  this 
ferocious  rabble  went  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  White,  and  took 
him  and  Clapton,  his  wife's  brother ;  Mr.  Richard  Savage,  a 
merchant  of  York,  whom  Drake  supposed  to  have  been  the 
sheriff';  and  Berry,  a  servant  of  Sir  William  Mildmay,  out  of  their 
beds,  and  carried  them  upon  tlie  Wolds,  near  Seamer,  where 
they  barbarously  murdered  them,  and  left  their  naked  bodies  to  be 
deroured  by  birds  of  prey.  Tlie  Lord  President  sent  a  detach- 
ment from  York  against  the  insurgents,  with  a  general  pardon 
to  those  who  should  immediately  return  to  their  duty.  On  this 
most  of  them -dispersed ;  but  Dale,  Stevenson,  Ombler,  and  six 
ether  of  the  ringleaders,  refusing  the  offered  mercy,  were  soon 
after  taken  and  carried  to  York,  where  they  were  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted. * 

HUTTON  BUSHEL, 

A  VILLAGE  about  six  miles  south-west  from  Scarbrough ; 
derives  its  name  from  the  BuFcel  family,  which  came  into 
England  wnth  William  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  considerable 
posscfssions  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  adorned  with  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Mrs.  Osbaldeston,  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
near  the  road  leading  from  Scarbrough  to  Malton  and  York.  In 
the  church,  which  is  close  to  the  mansion,  is  a  marble  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Richard  Osbaldeston,  ton  of  Shr 
Richard  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  East  Riding, 
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and  Bi.-hop  of  London,  who^ied  in  1764;  besidf«  ^ome  otheri 

of  a  more  recent  date. 


WIKEHAM 


h  t-ituatcd  seven  mites  to  the  st>utb-uest  of  Scarbroutjh.  in  the 
road  to  Malton  and  York.  At  the  western  extremity  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tower,  ^aid  to  be  remaim  of  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mcleu.  The  parish  church  i*  a  neat  and  conimo- 
dious  structure,  having  been  repaired  and  embellish*^  by  the 
liberality  of  Richard  Un^ley,  Esq.  the  worthy  lord  of  the 
manor. 

At  this  place  wa*t  formerly  a  priory,  of  which  i^ome  venerable 
Gothic  ruins  remain.  It  was  founded  by  Pain  Fitz-Ostbert, 
about  the  year  1 153,  the  eighteenth  Stephen,  for  nuns  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Helen. 
At  the  time  of  the  di^tulution,  there  were  nine  relipous  in  this 
house,  and  its  revenues  were  valued  at  2$L  17*.  6</.  per  annum. 

In  the  year  154J,  Ihe  thirty*fifth  Henry  the  Eij^hth,  this  relit 
giouH  hou>e  was  ji^rantetl  to  Francis  Poole,  to  whom  the  king 
af\erward^;,  in  the  same  year,  gave  licence  to  alienate  the  manor 
of  Wikeham  aud  iu  appurtenances,  to  Ric'nard  Hutchinson  and 
his  heirii.  *  But  in  the  year  1546  the  rectory,  with  all  the 
tythc*  of  demesne  lands,  was  granted  by  the  king  to  William 
Ram&den,  to  whom  he  Boon  after  gave  licence  to  alienate  it  to 
the  said  Richaril  Hutchinson,  whose  dc'^cendants  are  the  pre- 
sent po*sesbor8 ;  but  the  family  name  was  chang^  to  that  of 
Langley. 

The  mansion-hou.<-^,  which  is  near  the  ruins  of  ihe  c|d  abbey, 

and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  ilie  village,  is  a  spacious  moderti 

building  erected  in  an  elegant  style;  and  the  plantations  juMr 

ciou&ly  dispersed  have  a  beautiful  appearance;  but  the  neighr 

bouring  low  grounds,   chilled  the  (^'arrs,  pre-cnt  a  ilisagreeabte 

a.ipecx. 
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BROMPTOX. 

A  VILLAGE  eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Scavbrough ;  i« 
mA  to  have  once  been  a  residence  of  the  Northumbrian  kinp^s. 
"  The  foundations  of  an  ancient  building  are  still  vi:«ible  on  an 
flninence,  called  Cartle-hill,  now  surrounded  by  venerable  pine.«, 
planted  by  the  late  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.  *  This  estate, 
together  with  Ayton  and  others,  came  into  the  Clifford  family  by 
the  marriage  of  John  Lord  Clifibrd  with  Margaret,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Henry  de  Bromflete.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the 
Caleys,  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family.  They  were  for- 
merly of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  Hugh  de  Cayley  was  a 
penon  of  note  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First ;  and  it  is  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  since  they  settled  at  Brompton.  In  the 
y«ar  1661,  William,  the  head  of  this  house,  wa<,  for  his  services 
to  two  successive  sovereigns,  Charles  the  First  and  Second, 
created  a  baronet;  having  twenty  years  before  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  son.  Sir  William,  the  second  baronet, 
was  nominated  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Scarbrough  in  the  charter 
granted  thirty-sixth  Charles  the  Second.  He  filled  the  office 
of  mayor  in  1686,  and  died  in  1708.  Sir  Arthur  Cayley,  his  son^ 
the  third  baronet,  died  in  1727.  Sir  George,  his  only  surviving 
son  and  successor,  was  a  very  useful  magistrate  for  a  long  serie4 
of  years :  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  A.  D.  1790 ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  who  survived  him  only  six  months, 
leaving  issue  the  present  Sir  George  and  four  daughters.  The 
late  Sir  George  Caley  left  several  sons,  highly  esteemed  in  their 
respective  vocations;  the  church,  the  navy,  agriculture  awl 
commerce,  f 

Brompton  is  usually  considered  as  the  birth-place  of  John  de 
Brompton,  the  English  historian,  whose  chronicle  commencing 
fith  the  arrival  of  Austin  in  558,  and  ending  with  the  death  of 

RichanI 
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Richard  the  First,  is  pubJi.sbed  among  the  X  Scriptorcs, 
cording  to  Charlton,  he  took  the  habit  of  a  benedictine  monk, 
and  lived  tut-nty  years  in  the  abbey  of  Whitby.     The  chronicle 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  giving  the  Saxon  laws  at  large  ;  and  bein^j 
wry  copious  on  Saxon  affairs  ;  but  it  is  greatly  doubted  whether  M 
Brompton  was  tlic  aiuhor. 

Hii  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
j^reat  erudition  ;  yet  the  time  in  which  he  hved  is  not  ascertained, 
and  critics  disagree  very  much  concerning  him  andbii^  work« 


EBBERSTOX, 

A  YtLLAGC  three  mile^  to  the  west  of  Brompton,  and  about 
eleven  miles  from  Sraibrough;  is  adnnicd  with  a  ^mall  but 
elej^ant  country-jjcal,  consitructed  on  the  plan  of  a  Iloman  vdla, 
for  the  rural  retreat  of  one  of  the  liotham  family. 

It  IB  situated  about  a  milt-  to  the  north  of  the  York  road,  at 
the  foot  of  a  fine  eminence,  decorated  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
plantations ;  and  a  >mall  >heet  of  water  rushing  down  the  decli- 
vity and  falling  in  cascades  behind  the  house,  round  which  it  U 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  adds  f^reatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene;  which  l!ic  villa,  the  groves,  ti»e  church, and  the  scattered 
cottages,  all  concur  to  render  picturesque  and  delightfuL 

Ou  Ihe  hill  above  the  house  is  a  hmall  cave  in  a  rockj  called  by 
the  country  people,  ILfrid^s  hole  j  a  corrupt  name  for  Alfred*jt 
care.  Tradition  infosms  u*;,  that  Alfred,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, biing  wounded  in  the  battle  near  this  place,  escaped  hi? 
pursuers  and  took  sihclter  m  ilm  cave  ;  from  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed the  next  day  to  Little  Driffield,  in  the  East  Riding,  where 
he  dieii  and  wa^i  buried.  And  the  name  of  "  Bloody  Clo^,"  by 
which  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  village  U  called,  is 
1  strong  mdication,  that  a  battle  has  bci^n  fought  at  this  place,  f 
M  About 

f  Tlic  writ^  of  this  Tolome,  who  ha«  bttn  many  times  ai  Ebberaton,  mmt 
■♦iaowledgc,  that  he  coiUd  Bcrer  ob>ervt    much  consistCDcy  ia  the  truditiooi 

ihiit 
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About  the  year  K90,  Sir  Charles  ilotham,  Bart,  the  urorthy 
proprietor  of  this  estate,  erected,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  witliin 
twenty  yards  of  the  cave,  a  plain  structure  of  rude  stones,  in  me- 
mory of  this  Northumbrian  king,  who,  from  the  inscription  in 
the  church  of  Little  Driffield,  appears  to  have  died  A.  D.  705,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  commemorative  monument 
erected  at  Ebberston  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  crowned  with  n 
dome. 

EAST  RIDING. 

The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the 
west  by  the  little  river  Hertford  and  the  Derwent,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  NoiUi  Riding  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Stamford 
Bridge.  An  irregular  line  from  the  Derwent  to  the  Ouse,  com- 
mencing about  a  mile  above  Stamford  Bridge,  and  joining  the 
latter  river,  about  a  mile  below  York,  form  the  rest  of  the  boun^ 
dary  between  the  two  Ridings.  From  that  place,  the  East 
Riding  is  boimded  on  the  west  and  south  west  by  the  Ouse, 
which  divides  it  from  the  West  Riding.  On  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  H umber,  and  on  the  east  by  the  German 
ocean. 

This  Riding  is  divided  into  the  following  Wapentakes  : 

DICKERING, 
BUCKROSF, 
HARTHILL, 
HOLDERNESS, 
IIOWDENSHIRE, 
OUSE    AND    DERW&NT, 
AND  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTY  OF  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL. 

The  Riding  contains  three  boroughs:  Hedon,  Hull,  and  Be- 
verley. 

Face 
^^^at  prevaU  in  this  neighbourhood  j  bat  this  h  not  he  wondered  at,  since  the 
^mtmy  of  those  transactions  is  oot  less  obsmrt. 
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Face  of  thi  couNTRY.—'Iliiji  division  of  Yorlc&hire^  although 
it  display;*  a  great  variety  of  aspecti  is  far  less  con«ipicuougly 
marked  with  the  bold  features  of  nature,  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  if  it  contains  no  scenery  that  can  be  called  truly 
romantic,  sonne  part&  of  the  Riding  are  beautifully  picturesc|ur, 
and  aflbrd  very  extensive  and  even  ma^ificent  prospects,  e^^pe- 
ciaJly  where  the  sea  or  the  Humber  enters  into  the  view.  From 
its  topographical  appearance,  it  may  be  considered  ax  three  dif- 
ferent districts* :  the  Wolds,  which  are  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  ex- 
tending almost  from  the  northern  to  the  stouthem  limit^t  of  the 
Riding ;  and  the  two  level  Iractii  which  lie  to  the  east  and  the  wefit 
of  that  elevated  country. 

The  level  tract  along  the  coast  may  he  said  to  begin  at  Filey, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  East  Riding.  As  far  however  as  Brid- 
lington, the  face  of  the  country  is  diverpified  with  lofty  swclb, 
and  the  Wolds,  in  some  places*  extend  to  the  coa^t,  which  near 
the  village*  of  Sjieeton,  Bempton,  and  Flamborough,  ri»es  in 
cliflii  of  a  ll>0  or  evtn  of  a  150  yard^  in  perpendicular  height » 
At  Bridlington,  the  country  sinks  into  a  flati  which  continue^  for 
eight  or  nine  milej^  to  the  sou tli ward,  without  almost  any  varia- 
tion. At  aboi^t  the  distance  of  seven  mile^  to  the  south  of  Bridling- 
ton, begins  the  wapentake  of  Holdernes5,the  eastern  partof  whirh, 
: toward*  the  s?ca-coa^,  is  a  fineiy  variegated  country  ;  but  the  west- 
ern eilgc  is  a  fenny  tract,  of  about  four  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 
ing nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  to  the  hanks  of  the  H um- 
ber. The  !*outhem  part  of  Holdemess;  also  falls  into  marshes 
bordering  on  that  vast  river,  or  s&stuary ;  and  the  county  termi- 
nates in  a  point  at  Spumhc-4d,  the  "ocellum  promontorium**  of 
Ptolemy.  In  almost  every  part  of  Holdemc^s,  the  prospects  are 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  a  view  of  the  Yorkshire,  and  in  M>me 
places  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds ;  one  or  the  other  of  which, 
and  sometimes  both,  make  a  beautiful  appearance  from  every 
etevation.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  district,  clay  and  loom 
;are  the  predominant  soik. 

The  Wolds  are  a  magnificent  asj^emblage  of  chalky  hills,  ex- 
;lending,  as  already  observed,  nearly  from  the  northern  to  the 

i^outbera 
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^aHlKem  extremity*  of  the  East  Riding.   The  ascent  to  them* m 
^mnewhat  steep,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  they  rise  in 
gentle  and  soccesRive  sweOs,  presenting^  a  beiiutiM  akp^ct  to- 
wards the  flat  country.    But  their  height,  wMeh,  in  the  moMi 
elevated  parts,  is  not  supposed  to  excefed  OOOfefet,  is  inconsid^K 
able,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern;  and  moit  esp^ 
cially  of  the  western  moors  in  the  norths  and- the  hills  of  Craven? 
m  the  West   Riding.     Many  parts,   however,  of  the  WoHs^ 
afibrd    magnificent    and    delightful    prospects.     From    their 
Borihem  edge  the  vale  of  the  Derwent  is  seen  extended  helo#'^ 
like  a  map,  and  beyond  it  the  black  moors  towards  Whitb]r 
rising  in  sublime  grandeur.    The  western   hills   command  atf 
exteivrive  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the  vale  of  York,  reaching 
far  beyond  that  city,  into  the  West  Riding;  and  the  eastern 
elevations  aflbrd   a  beautiful  prospect,  in  some  places   of  thie 
<9ennan  Ocean,  and  in  others  of  Holderness,  rising  with  a  vciy' 
gentle  swell  from  the  intervening  tract  of  fenny  land,  called  the 
Carrs.     But  the  southern  edge  of  the  Wolds  is  the  most  dw- 
tingoiahed  for  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  its  prospects.    Froih 
several  of  the  elevated  points  between  the   Humber  and  the 
high   road    from   Kirk-Ella   by  RipUngham   to   Cave,   York- 
MhMter,*  Howden  Church,  &c.  on  the  west,  and  FlambrouglV 
y§cad,  Bridlington  Priory,  Beverley  Minster,  the   churches  of 
Hull  and  Hedon,  towards  the  east,  may  be  distinctly  seen.     The 
eastern  part  of  this  elevated  district  skirting  the  Humber,  com- 
tnands  a  most  magnificent  view  of  that  vast  aestuary,  extending 
t,o  the  south-east  till   it  vanishes  in    the  horizon.     It  presents 
%o  the  eye  an  ihteresting  spectacle  of  numerous  vessels  trading 
^o  the  port  of  Hull ;  while  that  opulent  and  commercial  town» 
^n  its  low  situation,  close  to  the  banks,  and  surrounded  with 
^he  masts  of  its  shipping  in  the  docks,  seems  to  rise,  like  Venice^ 
^>at  of  the  water;    and  the  farther  distances  are  filled  with  a 
'%riew  of  the  shores  of  Holdemess  and  Lincolnshire.     The  western 
^MiMs  towards  Cave,  aflbrd  a  very    extensive  prospect  over  an 

immense 

*  IVom  •ome  ttations  in  this  tract,  the  catbcdrali  of  York  mod  Linoola  are 
to  be  at  once  diitiiicUy  ntibla. 
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immeniic  level,  termiiiahnj;  in  the  high  liindb  of  the  West 
Hiding,  faintly  appeariuff  in  the  horizon  ;  and  more  tou^ards 
the  south,  the  lar^e  rivers  Trent  and  Ouse  meetinjj  at  right 
anp;les,  and  formino:  a  junction  where  the  lofty  promontory  of 
Aukboroug^h  overlook*  the  adjacent  country.  The  whole  taken 
togelher,  comj^ose  a  scenery,  whab.  for  beauty  and  grandeur, 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

Tlie  extent  of  the  district  called  the  Wolds,  is  vanoii-ly 
t^stimated  :  ihal  part  called  ihe  North  Wold^,  which  may  l>c 
comidered  as  terminating  in  a  line  draun  from  Driffield  to 
I*ocklingtnn,  lias  by  some  been  coinputetl  at  abrrut  307,OOf* 
acres;  but,  in  taknig  the  winkle  extent  lo  ii-.  ?iouthern  extremity, 
4<>0,000  acres  will  not  seem  much  too  higli  a  calculi^ion. 
*'  Tlie  surface  U  generally  dividetl  into  easy  extensive  swell* 
and  plains,  with  many  intervetnng  deep  dales  or  vaUies.  The  soil 
is  commotdy  a  free  and  rather  light  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
chalky  gravel ;  some  i->arts  are  very  shallow  :  it  aI«o  contain.^ 
a  deeper  and  more  kindly  loani,  a  )ii;btcr  sandy  mixture  uporn 
a  chalk.' ^* 

The  third  natural  division  of  the  Ea^t  Riding  extendi  from 
the  we^tern  foot  of  the  Wulds  to  the  boundaries,  of  the  Xorth 
and  West  Ridings,  This  tract  uf  land,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  lev*  Is^  i^  every  where  flat  and  unpicture^ique.  ITie  softl  b 
in  some  parts  clayey,  in  otiier^,  sandy.  An  extensive  ^andy, 
and  in  xome  placeji  moorish  tract,  runs  through  the  middle; 
but  near  the  banks  of  the  Derweut  and  the  Quae,  it  is  chieily 
a  clayey  loam,  and  in  -ome  places  a  very  strong  clay  ;  the 
latter  chiefly  predominates  from  Gilbcrdyke  to  Howdon,  and  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  Ouse :  the  country  is  here  overspread  with 
villages  and  hamlet*,  but  i^  extremely  dirty  and  disagreeable. 

AoBicvtTL'Bt?,  &L'\"  There  are  few^  parts  of  England  where 
greater  improvement*  have  been  made,  or  v  here  agriculture 
is  brought  to  a  higlier  degree  of  perfection,  or  conducted  on  a 
more  exienhive  &ca!e,  than   in  the    East  Hiding  of  Yorkshh-e. 

Tlie 

•  Sc«  detcriptitju  of  the  WoUU  in  Mr.  L«tttbamV  Agricultund  Report  of  l^t; 
East  Rtdinti:. 
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The  farms,  especially  on  the  Wolds,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Holdemessj  are  generally  large,  from  two  or  three  hundred 
to  abore  a  thousand  pounds  rent  per  annum,  and  small  farms 
are  rarely  to  be  found.*  Their  most  frequent  occurrence  is  in 
the  Levels,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds,  towards  York.  Tbe 
rents  vary  from  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  to  four  or  five  pounds  per 
acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  situation.  Near  Hedon  some  of  the  ground  is  let  at  four 
or  five  guineas,  and  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Hull  at  eight  to 
ten  pounds  per  acre.  In  the  Holdemess  marshes,  and  Sunk 
Uand,  which  is  contiguoa^,  the  lands  are  rented  as  high  as 
from  9L  2s,  to  21.  l(b.  or  more  per  acre ;  yet  from  the  goodness 
of  the  soU,  and  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  the  farmers 
are  rich,  and  live  in  an  elegant  stile.  In  the  low  grounds  called 
the  Canrs,  adjoining  to  the  river  Hull,  such  improvements  have 
been  made  by  drainage,  as  half  a  century  ago  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible.  Extensive  tracts  of  land,  formerly  flooded 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  producing  scarcely  any  thing 
but  rushes,  and  a  little  coarse  grass,  are  now  covered  with 
abundant  crops  of  grain ;  and  tlie  value  of  the  soil  has  been 
increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion. 

On  the  Wolds  very  great   improvements  have  taken  place. 
About  half  a  century  ago  wheat  was  unknown  in  this  district ; 
barley  and  oats  were  the  only  kinds  of  grain  that  were  pro- 
duced;   and  of  the  former  was  made  all  the  bread  used  by 
the  inhabitants.f     But  at  this  time  the  valleys  and  declivities 
of  the  hills  wave  with  plentiful  crops  of  wheat ;  and  neither 
servants  nor  labourers  will  eat  barley  bread.    The  mode  of  con- 
verting the  old  sheep-lands  on  the  Wolds  into  tillage,  is  mostly 
t>y  paring  and  burning,  after  which  a  crop  of  turnips  is  gene- 
rally produced.    This  is  sometimes  followed  by  oats,  and  some- 
t.iines  by  barley,  and  seeds  (clover,  &c.)  for  mowing  or  eating; 

and 

^  Mr.  C.  NicholaoD,  of  Swioekill,  in  the  parish  of  Hntlon  Cramwick,  fimned 
TO  the  amount  of  about  1,700/.  rent  per  annum. 

t  l>is  was  particolarly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilham,  Rudston, 
and  taany  other  placci  with  which  the  writer  of  this  voluxne  is  aG(|ttainted. 


^lid  tlie  ground  having  tlius  Iain  a  year  of  two,  1&  ploug^hetl  u|/ 


Ho 


^he>. 


for  wheat.  In  the  C;irrs,  Ui6  flolclerness  mar 
Island^  when  the  old  lanrU  arc  broken  up,  llie  mode  has  ge- 
neraHy  been,  that  of  s-owing  rape  for  the  first  crop.  In  the 
Carr^,  the  practice  of  pann;^  and  buming;  is  universal :  in  Sunk 
Island,  and  the  inarches,  the  hward  is  often  ploughed  without 
undergoing  ihat  proce;**^.  The  rabbit  warrens  which,  in  the 
more  uncultivated  state  of  llic  Wold.^,  formed  a  prominent  fea* 
tare,  are  rapidly  dl>appearin;^*  Thi:  lar<^e>t  now  in  this  part  or 
the  country,  is  the  property  of  General  Foord  Bowes,  of  Cow- 
lam  ;  but  thifi  will,  in  aft  probability,  ^on  share  the  fate  of 
many  others  that  liaveWen  ploii^^^ial  out,  as  warrens  jjive  au  air 
of  de^latioti  to  an  estate,  and  are  a  troublesome  neltjhbaurhood 
to  those  immediately  adjomin*f. 

But  in  proporliou  to  the  rxlirpation  of  rabbits*,  the  breed  of 
?*t>eep  has  been  improved  by  cros-scs  from  the  Leicestei"shire  j  and 
one  flock  entire,  of  the  South  Down,  has  been  introduced  by  , 
Humphrey  t >sbaldeslon,  ¥.si\.  of  Hunmanby-  The  gentlemen^ 
of  this  part  of  the  Riding,  indeed,  pay  a  laudable  attention  to 
agricultural  improvementii.  Tallon  Sykes,  Esq*  brother  to  Sir 
IMark  IVla.-4terman  Syke^  barL  is  among:st  the  fir^t  breeders  of 
rams  Ixice^strrshirc  entire,  which  he  lets  every  year  at  a  pjeat 
price.  The  sheep  walkj*  are  ^^encrally  on  the  more  elevated  pait> 
of  the  Wolds;  and  Mr.  lx*atham  mys,  jierhaps  with  some 
degree  of  exaj^geration>  that  "  although  the  fertile  plain  may 
boast  of  ltd  mild  air,  meandering  &treamfi,and  luxuriant  produce^ 
yet  it  \i  not  of  greater  importance  than  this  district^  and  must 
even  yield  to  it,  on  account  of  the  numerous  flocks  the>e  pai»ture& 
support,  *  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  observes, 
that  "should  the  day  arrive  when  the  lugher  swells  tlialt  be* 
crowned  with  wood,  and  the  intervening  vales  he  covered  with 
hving  fences,  forming  encloMircs  of  eight  or  ten  acres  the  chmate 
of  the  Wolds  will  l>e  rendered  some  degrees  of  latitude  more  con- 
l^tnial  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  produce  be  increased  in  1 
duplicate  ratio/  It  is?  dillicult  to  admit  the  truth  of  Uiis  asser- 
tion 
•  Agriculturii)  lU'iioit. 
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^iDii  in  its  full  extent.  But,  it  is  certain,  that  very  great  improve^' 

ments  have  already  been  made,  both  by  inclosures,  and  planta- 
tions.    Inclosures  have    of  late  years  become   almost  general ; 
and  probably,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  very  few  fields  in  this 
district  will  be  left  open.      On  the  Wold  soil,  quick-set  fences 
grow  remarkably  well>  if  taken  care  of  the  first  two  or  three 
years.     The  late  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  baronet,  was  one  of  the 
first  that  planted  on  the  Woids^  to  any  great  extent.  In  conte* 
quence  of  his  laudable  exertions,  Sledmere,    as  will  hereafter 
be  more  particularly  observed,  is  now  Burrounded  with  thriving 
plantations  of  Scotch  and  spruce  furs,  larch>  beech)  ash>  &c.  to 
the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  acres.   The  late  Sir  George 
Strickland,  Bart,  planted  much  ground  at  Boynton,  near  Brid- 
lington.   Humphrey  Osbaldeston,  of  Hunmanby,  Esquire,  has 
also  formed  some   flourishing  plantations.     To   the  names  of 
these  improvers  of  the  Wolds  may  be  added  that  of  Edward 
Topham>  Esq.  whose  seat,  at  Wold-cottage,  exhibits  a  proof  of 
what  may  be  done  by  the  exertion  of  genius  and   taste :  the 
(State  has  not  been  above  twenty  years  in  his  possession ;  andi 
ib  respect  of  farming  and  planting,  the  whole  is  his  own  crea- 
tion. 

The  improvements  now  th^  most  wanted  on  the  Wolds,  are 
good  high-roads.  These,  indeed,  are  in  as  bad  a  state  as  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, as  materials  are  in  great  plenty.  A  stratum  of  chalk  as 
a  foundation,  well  covered  with  gravel>  is  found  to  be  the  best 
and  most  durable  corapo«ition  for  roads ;  and  these  materials 
^very  where  abound  on  the  Wolds,  Good  roads^  and  a  little 
more  planting)  in  well-chosen  situations,  with  the  agricultural 
improvements,  which  have  already  taken  placci  would  render 
this  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  beautiful  districts  in  England; 

The  extensive  level,  extending  froiti  the  foot  of  the  WokJs 
tb  the  western  hmits  of  the  Riding,  has  also  received  great  im- 
provements by  drainage,  enclosures^  and  the  new  mode  ot  agri- 
culture. Within  less  than  thirty  years,  the  vast  commons  of 
Wj^jiUnfen  and  Bishopsoil,  containing  upwards  of  9,000  acriesj 

Vel^XVL  Cc  have 
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have  been  enclosed  and  cultivated,  besides*  several  others  of  ' 
ferior  extent ;  and  a  vast  and  dreary  vvastCj  full  of  dwamps  and 

broken  grounds  which,  in  fo^gy  or  stormy  weather,  could  not 
be  crossed  without  danger,  is  now  covered  with  well-built  faim- 
houses,  and  interacted  in  various  directions  with  roads*  of 
which  s.oine  are  in  a  very  good  state.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  plain,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  principal 
roads ;  but  many  of  the  by-laue«i  and  cross-road^  are  yet  in  I'cry 
bad  condition,  from  the  sicarcity  of  materials;,  and  the  diffjculty 
with  which  tliey  are  procured,  in  places  at  a  distance  froui 
^he  Ouse  and  Derwent ;  yet,  in  the^e  unfavourable  sttuatioilif 
considerable  efforts  are  made;  and  in  s^ome  townships  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  expedient  of  burning  brick  to  serve  in- 
stead of  stone,  for  the  foundation  of  highways.*  In  the  rich 
and  strong  lands  about  Howden.  con^iderablc  quantitiei  of  flax, 
and  alif^o  of  beans  arc  producetL  Hie  whole  of  this  level,  a> 
well  as  tlie  real  of  the  East  Riding,  is  a  considerable  com  coun- 
try. Although  there  is  no  extensive  woods  between  the  Wold* 
and  the  Ovijje,  there  arc  abundance  of  plantations  and  trees  in 
tbe  hedge-rows  uf  old  inclo^iurci.  There  £>eem5,  indce»l,  to  be 
loo  much  wood  to  have  any  good  etiect  in  so  level  a  country, 
ad  it  tends  to  nmke  the  air  damp,  and  to  prevent  the  roads  from 
dryingt  Tlie  liast  as  well  as  the  North  Ruling,  is  famous  for 
the  breeding  and  making  up  of  horses. 

Tlie  tlimate  c.f  the  East  Riding  admits  of  some  variation,  being 
colder  on  the  eastern  tlian  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds, 
which  b«eak  the   force  of  the  cold   and   raw  winds  from  the 
German  ocean*     Near  the  cvast,  tbe  country  is  exposed  to  fog"i. 
from  the  i^ea  and  the  Humber :    on  the  Wold^,  the  air  iivmuchJ 
sharper,  and  the  snow  lies  longer,  by  reason  uf  their  elcvaiion.  1 
The  levels  in  the  wejitern  part  of  the  Riding,  a\joy  a  milder 
climate,  by  being  sheltered  from  the  eaaerly  wiada. 

NOSLEXEM 


•  TIic  bfirU*  thu*  burned  for  tbe  bigbwap  are  not  of  tfcc  ^tiUuk  fonii,  hu 
HTf  made  in  im'^ulitr  1umj»»,  so  tUat  th«ry  osinnut  be  converted  to  tbe  jnjqhitc  uf 
tiuildiiig,  and  ari#  cooscijueuLl}^  exempted  ff o.u  Uxe  pnyment  i»f  ntif  dcltf  or  tex* 
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Noblemen  and  gentlemens'  seats  in  the  east  riding. 

Londesbrough,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Market  Weighton,  five 
miles  from  Pocklington  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

Wresde,  four  miles  from  Howden,  six  miles  and  a  half  from 

Selby Earl  qf  Egremont. 

Birdsal,  four  miles  from  Mallon,  eight  miles  from  Sledmere. 

Lord  Middleton, 
Holme-on-Spalding-nioor,  six  miles  from  Market-Weighton, 
^Ktn  miles  and  a  half  from  Howden 

Lord  Stourton,  Rev.  Dean  (^  Peterborough. 

Holme  House        .         .         Btrrnard  Clarksou,  Esq. 

Addlethorpe,  five  miles  from  Malton,  fourteen  miles  from  York 

Joseph  Field,  Esq. 
AldSmn:^,  eight  miles  from  Hedon,  thirteen  miles  from  Hull 

Scott,  Esq. 

Addkrthorpe,  two  miles  from  Pocklington,  eight  miles  from 
Muket-Weighton         ....         J.Duesberry,Esq. 
Bdl-faall,  five  miles  from  York,  ten  miles  from  Selby 

H,  J.  Baines,  Esq. 
Beimingbolme  Grange,  seven  miles  from  Beverley,  ten  miles 
from  Hull  .  ....         J.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Bessingby,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Bridlington,  ten  miles 

from  Driffiekl H.  Hudson,  Esq. 

Bolton,  three  miles  from  Pocklington,  ten  miles  from  York 

Rev.  John  Menithorpe. 
Boynton,  three   miles  fi-om  Bridlington,  eleven  miles  from 
Driffield  ...  Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart. 

Brantingfaam,  two  miles  from  S.  Cave,  twelve  miles  from  Hull 

J.  Broadley,  Esq. 
Buckton-hall,  five  miles  from  Bridlington,  five  miles  from 
Himmanby  .  .        .  Sir  W.  Foulis,  Bart. 

Burton- Agnes,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Bridlington,  six  miles 
and  a  half  from  Driffield  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  Bart» 

Bidiop-Burton,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Beverley,  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Market- Weighton         R.  Watts,  Esq. 
Burton  Constable,  five  miles  from  Hedon,  nine  miles  from 

Hon Francis  Constable,  Esq. 

C  c  3  Cherry 
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Cherry  Burton,   two    milesi  and  a  half  from  Beverley,  nine 
iBiles  from  Market  Weig^hton  .  Burton  Foxi'la-,Msq, 

Caincrton,  three  mile^  fn^m  Hedoii,  *>even  miles  from  Patring- 
ton         .         t         .         .         .         .         Eduard  Ombler,  Esq. 

Catfoss,  nine  miles  from  Beverley,  fourteen  miles  frcim  Brid- 
lington       *         ,         .        -  .  .  R,  Bethel,  Esq. 

Cave  Ca8tle,  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from   Howden,  twelve 
mile«  and  a  half  from  Hull         -  -        H.  B.  Barnard,  Egq. 

Cotham,  five  miles  from  Driffield,  eleven  miles*  from  Bridling^ 
ton  .  .  .  .  /if.  Knou'sioff  E»q, 

Cotlinghamj  five  miles  from  Hull,  six  miles  from  Beverly 

Geo.  Knou'siey,  Esq. 

Here  also  several  of  the  opulent  merchants  of  Hull  have  coun- 
try-aeat?. 

Cottingham  Ca*tle,  1  mile  west  from  Cottinfjham 

T.  Thompson,  Esq,  M,  P.  HulL 

Dalton,  Southj  six  miles  from  Beverley,  six  miles  from  Market 
Weigh  ton         .         ,         .         ,        Sir  Charles  Hot  ham,  Bart, 

Ella,  Kirk,  in\€  miles  and  a  half  from  Hull^  *!even  miles  and  a 
half  from  South  Cave  R.  C.  Ptrase,  Esq.  and  J,  SykeSt  Esq, 

Ella,  West,  HK  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  from  S,  Ctve. 

Rev.  J.  Sykes. 

At  Kirk  Ella,  and  We«t  Elk,  several  of  the  opulent  merchanli^ 
of  Hull,  have  places  of  residence* 

Elviu^ton,  t^even  mile*  from  York,  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  Pockiington         ...»        Charles  Bids,  Etq, 

Ej^crick,  six  miles  from  York,  eight  miles  from  Selby 

Richard  Thompaoft,  Esq, 

Etton,  ff»ur  miles  from  Beverley,  seven  miles  from   Market 
Weighton  .         ,         Lady  Legard  and  H,  Grimston,  Eif, 

Everingham,   (ive  miles  from   Market  Weighton,   five    mtle^ 
from  Pockiington        ,  •  .         Maxuell  Constable,  Esq. 

Falconer^]*- hall,  Foxholes,  ten  miles  from  Bridlington,  twelve 
miles  from  Sea rbro ugh       .         ,         .         .        Col,  Thornton. 

Faiigfoss,  four  miles  from  Pockiington,  nine  miles  from  York 

Mrs,  (her end, 

Ferriby^ 
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Ferriby,  five  miles  from  S.  Cave,  seven  miles  from  Hull 

Sir  H.  Eiherington,  Bart,  and  J,  C.  Broadlcy,  Esq, 

Foxhole?,  ten  miles  from  Driffield,  eleven  miles  from  Scar- 
brough RtD,  Christopher  Sjfkes. 

Fulford  Gate,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  York 

Thomas  Wilson,  Esq, 

Fulford  Water,  two  miles  and  a  half  fVom  York 

John  Kay,  Esq, 

Ganton,  one  mile  from  Hunmanby,  eleven  miles  from  Scarb. 

Sir  Digby  Legard,  Bart, 

Grimston  Garth,  ten  miles  from  Hedon,  fourteen  miles  flrom 
Hull  T,  Grimston,  Esq, 

Hayton,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Pocklin^on,  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Market  Weighton  .       R.  Cover  dale,  Esq, 

Heslerton  West,  nine  miles  from  Malton,  nine   miles  fVom 
Sledmere John  Robinson  Foulis,  Esq. 

HeslingtOD,  two  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  fVom 
Pocklington  ....  Henry  Yarburgh,  Esq, 

He8sle-Wood->House,  dye  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  and  a 
half  from  South  Cave  .  J.  Robinson  Pease,  Esq, 

Hornsea,    fourteen  miles   from  Beverley,  fifteen  miles  from 
Hedon         ......         Peter  Acklam,  Esq, 

Hotham,  three  miles  from  South  Cave,  five  miles  from  Market 
Weighton  ....         R,  Christie  Burton,  Esq, 

Houghton,  six  miles  from  South  Cave,  three  miles  from  Mar- 
ket Weighton  ....     Philip  Lang  J  ale,  Esq, 

Howsham,  eight  miles  from  Malton,  twelve  miles  from  York 

Henry  Cholmley,  Esq. 

HuU  Bank,  three  miles  from  Hull,  six  miles  from  Beverley. 

Hunmanby,    ten   miles  from    Scarbrough,  ten    miles    from 
Bridhngton         .        .         .         .  H.  B.  Osbaldeston,  Esq. 

Kilnwick  Percy,  two  miles  from  Pocklington,  nine  miles  from 
Market  Weighton       ....        Robert  Denison,  Esq. 

Kilnwick,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Driffield,  eight  miles  from 
Beverley  .         .  ...     Thomas  Grimston,  jK«y, 

Langton,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from 
Sfedmere  .        .  ...      Thomas  Norclift,  Esq, 

C  c  3  Lockingtoo^ 
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LockingtoD^  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Beverley,  eight  miles 
and  a  half  from  Driffield       .        .  Rev.  Francis  Lund j^. 

Marlon,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Bridlington,  fourteen  milet 
and  a  half  from  Driffield     .         .         .  Ralph  Creyke,  Esq 

Melhurn,  five  miles  from  Pocklington,  nine  miles  from  Market 
Weighton         .         .  .         .     Sir  Henry  Vavasour,  Bart. 

Melton,  five  miles  from  S.  Cave,  nine  miles  from  Hull 

jB.  Blaydes,  Esq. 

Melton  Hill,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  S.  Cave,  nine  miles  and 
a  half  from  Hull        ....      J.  S.  Williamson,  Esq. 

Moorby,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  York,  nine  miles  from 
Selby Rev.  Thomas  Preston.  ' 

Nabum,  four  miles  from  York,  eleven  miles  from  Selby 

George  Pqlmos,  Esq. 

Neswick,  six  miles  from  Driffield,  ten  miles  from  Malton 

John  Grimston,  Esq. 

Newland,  two  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  from  Bcvcricy 

B.  B.  Haworth,  Esq. 

Newton,  eight  miles  from  Malton,  eight  miles  from  Sladmerc 

Sir  W.  Strickland,  Bart. 

Norton,  one  mile  from  Malton  Thomas  Norcl{ffe,  Esq. 

Paul  High,  three  miles  from  Hedon,  seven  miles  from  Pattring- 
ion Hugh  Blaydes,  Esq. 

Pockthorpe,  four  miles  from  Driffield,  ten  miles  and  a  half 
from  Bridlington Rev.  John  Watts. 

Ragwell,  five  miles  from  Beverley,  six  miles  and  a  half  from 
Hull Daniel  Sykes,  Esq. 

Riccall,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Selby,  nine  miles  and  a  half 
from  York  .  .  Tofi  Richardson,  Esq. 

Rise,  ten  miles  from  Hull,  twenty  miles  from  Bridhngton 

Mrs.B€theL 

Riseome  Garth,  four  miles  from  Patrington,  thirteen  miles 
from  Hedon  ....  Geo.  Sherwood,  Esq* 

Saltmarsh,  four  miles  from  Howden,  fourteen  miles  fhrni  S. 
Cave Philip  Saltmarsh,  Esq. 

Scampston,  six  miles  from  Malton,  nine  miles  from  Sledmcre. 

SettiiiigliMi, 
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Settrington^  four  miles  from  Malton,  eight  miles  from  Sled- 
mere  .         •  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes,  Bart, 
Surd>y,  two  miles  from  Bridlington^    fourteen  miles  from 

Driflield John  Greame,Esq, 

l^ipwith,  six  miles  from  Selby,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 

Uowden Robert  Hudson,  Esq. 

Sledmere,  eight  miles  from  Driffield,  twelve  miles  from  Malton 

Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes,  Bart. 
Sunderlandwick,  two  miles  from  Driffield,  eleven  miles  irom 

Beverley S.  Homer,  Esq. 

Swanlandy  six  miles  and  a  half  from  South  Cave,  six  miles  and 

t  half  from  Hull Mrs.  Pater. 

Thorpe  Hall^  four  miles  from  Bridlington,  eight  miles  from 

Briffieia William  Bosviile,  Esq. 

Tlckton  Bridge,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Beverley,  eleven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Horasea  .    Major  Coates. 

Tormond  Hall,,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Selby,  seven  miles 
«iid  a  half  from  Howden         .  John  Burton,  Esq, 

Waplington,  three  miles  from  Pocklington,  seven  miles  from 
•Maribet  Weigfaton  Thomas  Chatterton,  Esq. 

Wartcr  Hall,  four  miles  from  Pocklington,  six  miles  and  a  half 
from  Market  Weighton  .  Lady  Pennington. 

Wassand,  eleven  miles  from  Beverley,  two  miles  from  Hornsea 

Marmaduke  Constable,  Esq. 
WafctOD   Abbey,  six  miles  from  Driffield,  seven  miles  from 

^&«verley Mrs,  Bethel 

Welham,  one  mile  from  Malton,  eleven  miles  from  Sledmere 

Robert  Bower,  Esq. 
Wehon,  four  miles  from  South  Cave,  ten  miles  from  Hull 

T.Williamson,  Esq. 
Westow,  six  miles  from  Malton,  fourteen  miles  from  York 

Joseph  Field,  Esq, 
Wilberfoss,  fvre  miles  from  Pocklington,  seven  miles  and  a  half 

*«Hmi  York Robert  Wright,  Esq. 

WiHerby,  six  miles  from  Hull,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  S. 

^^ave  .  Th{mas  Osborne,  Esq. 

yrinestead,  two  miles  from  Pattrington^  seven  miles  and  a 

C  c  4  quarter 
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quarter  from  Hedon 

Sir  Robert  D^Arcy  HiMytird,  Bart,  Jr  Henry  Maufcrji,  E^q. 

Wold  Cottage,  eight  miles  from  Bridlini^ion,  ten  miles  froiril 
Driflicld         .         .         ,         ,         ,         Edward  Topham,  Estj, 

Woo<l-Hou!»e,  one  mile  from  Pocklin^on,  tight  mik^  from] 
Market  Wcighton         ,         .         .         .     Robert  DeniBon^  Esq. 

On  entering  the  East  Rifling  from  Searbrnugh,  the  fjrst  place&J 
worthy  of  iiatice  are  Filey  ar\d  Ilnnniauby.    Filey  is  a  fi>hingi 
village,  f^iluated   in  both  the  North   anil  the  East  Ridings,  the 
church  being  in  the  former,  and  the  town  in  the   lalter,  at  the 
distance  of  eleven  miles  south-east  from  Scarbrough»  and  abotit 
IfWq  miles  aiid  a  half  nearly  east  Irom  Hunmanby.      The  situation 
of  tbksi  village  on  the  shore  of  a  spacions  bay,  having  on  the 
\and-dde  a  pleasant  ^nd   fertile  plain,  rising  from  Flunmanby 
towards  the  sea  in   gentle  swells,  and  covered  with  luxuriaal 
crops,  is  very  agreeable.     Though    Filey,  when  seen  from  the 
Wolci^,  ^Qtips  to  stand  in  a  very  deep  valley,  it  is  elevated  near 
i|  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  sands  being 
jtmootb,  firm,  and  extensive,  it  h  resorted  to  as  a  bathing  place 
by  many  who  prefer  its  retirement  before  the  elegant  aniu!«ment» 
and  hveiier  scenes  of  Scarbroiigh,     A  deep  valley  or  glen  which 
separates  the  church  from  the  village,  and  runs  to  die  *«a,  gives 
to  the  place  a  romantic  appearance^     Near  the  bottom  of  this 
dale,  which  is  from  ?ixty  to  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  depths  h 
is  a  sprnig  of  excellent  water  ;  and  a  stone  bridge,  which  forms  fl 
the  communication  between  the  two  opposite  declivities,  alTords 
a  commodious  road  to  the  church.     Tlie  village  being  chiefly  in-* 
habited  by  fishermen,  is  but  indincrently  bmlt;  but  a  row  o\ 
handsome  lodging- ho u^-es  has  been  erected  for  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  strangers  who  ret^ort  to  this  place  during  the  summer 
season. 

Filey  contains  between  5  and  600  inhabitant^,  the  greater 
part  of  which  population  is  composed  of  the  fishermen  and 
their  families.  The  fishery,  indeed,  is  carried  on  here  witJi 
great  spirit  and  suqccsi^    and  not  fewer  than  eight  five-men 

boati. 
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Ixyats  are  usually  sent  from  Filey  to  the  herring  fishery  at  Yarn 
.mouth ;  a  greater  number  than  ia  employed  by  any  other  fisbing-i 
town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  except  Staithfi^  eleven  mile;}  to  the 
north-west  of  Whitby. 

At  the  norfti-eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  is  an  extraordinary 
ridge,  or  mole  of  natural  rocks,  called  "  Filey  Bridge,*'  which 
projects  near  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  is  overflowed  at  high 
water,  but  is  left  perfectly  dry  when  the  tide  is  low.  These 
rocks  are  a  great  protection  to  the  bay  in  tempestuous  weat(ier, 
as  the  sea  often  breaks  again^t  them  with  such  violence,  that 
the  foaming  waves  may  be  seen  from  Flambrough-head  and 
Scarbrough.  Upon  the  beach,  to  the  southward,  are  found 
eorndians,  which  indeed  abound  along  this  coast,  with  pebbles 
c^  various  kinds ;  and  pieces  of  amber  have  sometimes,  though 
nurely,  been  met  with  in  walking  on  the  sands. 


IIUNMANBY, 

About  the  midway  between  Scarbrough  and  Bridlingtonj  fs 
well-built  and  pleasantly  situated,  being  surrounded  by  6;00() 
acres  of  fertile  land,  and  adorned  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ornamental  wood,  chiefly  growing  on  an  elevated  site,  called 
the  Castle-hill,  where  are  still  to  be  traced  the  foundations  of 
an  ancient  fortress.  From  this  place  the  ground  slopes,  with  a 
regular  and  almost  imperceptible  descent,  toward  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  bay  of  Filey.  Hunmanby  had  formerly  a  mar- 
ket, which  was  held  on  Tuesday  5  but  has  been  long  discontinued, 
in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  increase  of  those  of  Bridling^ 
ton  and  Driffield,  occasioned  by  the  amelioration  of  the  port 
of  the  former,  and  the  canal  cut  from  tlie  latter  place  to  the 
river  Hull. 

From  an  inquisition  taken  2d  Edward  the  First,  at  the  death, 
of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  great-great- gi*andson  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunti, 
uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  the  Conqueror ;  it  appears  that 
this  chieftain  heki  the  manor  of  Hunmanby  by  barony ;  and  that,^ 
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on  the  marriage  of  his  son  Gilbert  with  Lora  de  Baliol,  he  i 
it  in  dowry  upon  his  new  daughter-in-law .''^  This  marriage, 
however,  proving  unproductive  of  is8ue,  the  lordship  passed,  1^ 
the  union  of  his  daughter  Margaret  with  William  de  Kerdeston, 
into  the  Kerdeston  family ;  and  a  parliamentary  baron  of  that 
name  died  34th  Edward  the  Third,  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Hoiagh,  in  Swaledaie,  "  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Hundemanby :" 
one  third  of  it  also  was,  a  few  years  ago,  afterwards  ei\joyed, 
most  probably  in  like  manner,  through  female  derivation,  by 
John  de  Cliflon,  who  engaging  in  the  crusade,  fell  at  Rhodes 
12th  Richard  the  Second,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him,  together 
with  some  other  estates,  to  his  son  Constant! ne. 

These  divided  manorial  rights,  anciently  tripartite,  under  tbe 
names  of  Ro6s,t  Lennox,  and  Rossmore,  are  now  united  to* 
gether,  with  the  propeaty  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  town- 
ship, in  the  hands  of  Humphrey  Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  who 
has  recently,  by  building  new  farm-houses,  and  making  nu- 
merous plantations,  as  well  as  by  embellishing  the  grounds 
more  immediately  contiguous  to  his  residence,  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  the  improvement  and  ornament  of  the  estate.  The 
mansion  house  is  an  ancient  structure,  adorned  with  modern 
embellishments ;  the  gardens  are  spacious,  and  the  plantations 
flourishing.  A  sumptuous  monument,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  in  the  parish  church,  commemorates  those  of  the  Ofr- 
baldeston  family,  who  died  within  the  la^t  century,  from  William 
Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  who  died  A.  D,  1707,  and  whose  name  was 

inserted 

*  TbU  £&vorc(l  leader,  the  first  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  vbo  was  endowed  by  his 
royal  nephew  with  the  lands  of  a  Danish  rebel  named  Tour,  is  said  to  have 
possessed,  besides  these,  many  lordships  in  Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Yorkshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Bucks,  Herts,  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Leicester- 
shire ;  and  1 30  in  Lincolnshire  alone,  iu  which  county  he  made  Fcrfkingham 
the  head  of  his  barony.  Frequent  mention  of  him  occurs  of  course  in  Dooms- 
day book.  To  extend  still  farther  this  enormous  area  of  property,  he  married 
Alice,  danghter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  de  Montfort.  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rnfos,  and  was  buried  in  Bardney  Abbey. 

t  A  fine  trui  of  fertile  land,  near  the  town,  still  r«tains  the  name  «f  Roaf» 
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inserted  in  the  list  of  the  intended  knights  of  the  Royal  Oak** 
^OWD  to  Fountayne  Wentworth  Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  M.  P.  for 
Scarbrough,  who  died  June  10,  iTTO.f  The  church  contains 
two  or  three  other  monuments,  remarkable  chiefly  for  their 
simphcity. 

Over  the  central  arches  of  the  church  are  emblazoned,  in 
eleven  distinct  shields,  the  annorial  bearings  subscribed  with 
the  names  of  ancient  lords  of  the  place.  Of  these  the  first  16, 
by  lapse  of  time,  rendered  illegible.  The  2d,  Sylvester  Grim* 
»ton  ;X  3d,  Edward  Lord  Ross ;  4th,  HughGaunt,§  £ail  of  Ches- 
ter, and  Agnes  his  wife  ;  5th,  John  Constable,  and  Beatrix  his 
wife;  6th,  Gilbert  Gaunt, ||  and  Lady  Howell  his  wife; 
7th,  Alan  Lord  Percy,^  and  Lady  Einma  his  wife;  8th, 
Peter  dc  Manley,  Lord  of  Delague,**  and  Lady  Jane,  hii 
wife ;  9th,  Ralph,  Lord  Fitzwright,  and  Dame  Anne  his  wife; 
10th,  VVilham  Osbaldeston,  Esquire,  who  married  Anne,  third 

daughter 

*  lliis  order  was  intended  to  bate  been  instituted  by  Charles  the  Second,  ai 
the  Restoration  ;  but  through  the  fear  of  reviving  or  keeping  alive  party  dii- 
tinctions,  the  design  was  judiciously  abandoned. 

t  Of  this  family,  which  came  from  Osbaldeston,  in  Lancashire,  and  is  car- 
ried up  by  a  pedigree,  attested  by  Dugdale,  to  the  year  1485  ;  the  first  men- 
tion occurs  in  the  parish  register  of  Hunmanby,  in  the  baptism  of  Frances, 
daughter  of  Edward  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  Jan.  24,  1627-8. 

X  The  Grimston  interest,  in  Hunmanby,  was  derived  through  a  female  line, 
from  the  D'Estotevillcs  or  Stoutvilles,  who  can  be  traced  up  to  the  earliest  pages 
of  the  parish  registers  of  Hunmanby,  commencing  A.  I).  1584,  in  which  year 
<iccur  two  of  the  name  of  Hundcmandcby,  and  of  whom  the  jtrugenitor  is  found 
in  the  original  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  as  **  Le  Seigneur  D'KHtoteville." 

§  A  G«iunt  of  this  name  is  recorded  as  son  of  tlic  Conqueror's  uncle  Gilbert 
d«  Gaunt ;  but  perhaps  he  assumed  his  mother's  name,  and  founded  the  family 
of  the  Barons  Moutford,  of  tieldesert. 

ji  Gilbert,  grandson  of  the  Conqueror's  uncle  of  that  name,  is  said  to  have 
been  compelled  to  marry  Hawy^e,  (as  Uie  Howell  in  the  mural  inscriptioD 
should  undoubtedly  be  read,)  niece  of  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  daughter 
of  William  de  llomare,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

f  Tliis  nobleman's  wife  was  daughter  to  the  Conqueror's  uncle  so  often  men* 
tioned. 

**  This  name  first  occurs  in  the  Gaunt  pedigree,  ai  tlie  hnsbaod  of  Nicho3a, 
daughter  x>f  Gilbert  dt  Gaunt,  who  died  9d  EdMKrd  tht  First, 


daughter  of  Sir   George  Went  worth,  of  Woolay,   kntght^  by 

his  second  wife  Evf^rild,  daiio^hter  of  Christopher  iMaltby»  Es^q* 
and  lllh,  ;>ir  ChristophfT  OsihaMesion,  his  4.on,  who  married 
Ist,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Stricklandj  of  Bcynton. 
Bart,  and  2d,  Elizabeih,  dauj^hter  of  John  Fountayne,  of  Mel- 
ton, E^q, 

A  granf*  preserved  in  Dugdale'b  Monaiticon» mentions  Hun 
demanhy  as  the  *'  Matrix  Eccic*ia  cum  Capellis  ei&i*iem  (fors. 
ejdem)  iKTtiiientibiis  cuju^  parochia  t!st.  Burtone,  Newtone,  For^ 
dune.  Miistune,  Fci«.thor|)e,  (now  rjuile  extinct,)  Rutone  et  Bar- 
kerdale/'t  Of  the8e  affiliated  chapeh*ie».  Burton,  (North  Burton) 
Wold  N&wtoti,  MuHtou  and  Reij^hton,  continue  to  pay  a  small 
annual  sum  towarcU  the  repairs,  &.c.  of  the  mother  church  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  la^it^named  place,  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  church-yard.  At  Barkerdale,!  or  Bartondale  there 
is  no  chapel  at  present,  and  only  a  single  farm-hou^^e  remaining  ; 
and  the  chajiel  of  Fordun  has  service  performed  in  it  by  the 
vicar  of  HunmaTiby  only  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  on  Good-Friday* 
ami  tilt'  ftast  <»f  Si.  Stephen. 

The 

•  Entiiledy  "  Chorta  Roberti  (ratber  WaUeri)  dc  Gauat,  d«  rcftAurAtioDc 
Bardeneyetiais  C«uiobii." 

f  DugdaJe  MnnA&ticoQ,  11.  S47. 

X  Of  ttie  nmiDc  of  tbu  plac«,  and  also  of  that  of  Hondemaiiby  or  HunmanbT^ 
a  derivBlion  h»*  been  .i^ug^cstcd  from  tlic  an<:if  nt  rxistcnce  of  wolvea  in  tbc  ri- 
cioity,  aiJ  if  tlic  bntund!»,kvpt  (qt  their  (fxtlrpatinii,  had  brco  kennelled  inBarlier« 
dale,  and  the  hounds-nian  or  huriMman  had  resided  at  Handemanby.  It  apK 
pvar«  frum  the  cUari^fr  of  Sdth  Himiy  the  Sixth,  that  Achurue,  Lord  of  Flixton, 
a  viUaj^e  al  the  fool  of  Hic  Wnlds,  af»oui  four  tnilcs  nearly  oorth-wcst  fnaoj 
HiiiimaDhif,  m  the  reigti  of  Kmj^  Athclstati,  ^'  buitt  an  hospital  for  one  aldei;- 
tnan,  and  four  teen  brother*  and  jitters,  at  Flixttm  aforesaid,  for  the  prcfterra- 
litin  of  }»eo|)le  ItiiveHmg  that  way,  that  they  tni^ht  oot  he  deronrcd  by  wolTe»» 
and  otbtT  wild  bea«U,  thea  abouodira^  there  ;  cDdowing  the  wiid  hospital  with 
Kveral  poMeuioDft  at  FUxton,  wlltch  were  aftermutU  au(^entrd  by  oUier  bc- 
nefactionA,  and  cunfinnvd  by  tlif  aforcjiaid  King  Henry /'  i<€.  Du^d.  Monaati* 
con.  A  f  ertain  portion  of  laud,  in  this  vicinity.  Is  still  dittitigtttsbed  by  ib€ 
name  of  **  Woll^and  j'*  and  oa  the  *pot  where  the  boipital  stood,  U  now  a  fann^ 
iMmie  cajled  Spittal. 
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*ilie  ricarage  house,  which  stands  near  the  church,  has  heen 
greatly  improved  and  embellished,  both  by  buildings  and  planta- 
tions, under  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham^ 
M.  A.  F.R.S.  Of  thi8>  and  of  the  expense  (above  1,200/.)  a 
slight  memorial  is  preserved  upon  a  stone  placed  in  an  incon* 
Bpicuous  part  of  the  wall  of  tlie  mansion^  by  the  following  in^ 
Rcription. 

MDESi'  HASC£» 
ANtEA. 

Male-  materiatas-  arctas-  RviNt)s.\s- 

C-  L-    QO  •  PLVS-  MINVS-.H-  S- 

DE-  S\^A.  PECVNIA- 

IMPENSIS. 

QVOD.  FELIX-  FAVSTVM-  QVE-  SIT- 

REFECrr-  AVXIT-  ORNAVIT- 
FRANCISCVS-  WRANGHAM* 

VICARIVS . 


A-  D-    M-  DCCC-  III- 

llie  population  of  Hunmanby  has  been  augmented  by  thi 
Unusual  propoilion  of  a  full  fifth  part>  from  757  to  904,  firom 
no  other  assignable  cause  than  its  inclosure,  which  took  place 
about  the  commencement  of  that  period.  From  the  average  of 
births  and  deaths,  indeed,  and  the  ages  at  which  the  latter  fre-* 
quently  occur,  the  situation  of  the  town,  and  its  neighbourhood> 
appears  to  be  favorable  to  health  and  longevity.  In  one  year,  1807> 
when  the  number  of  births  was  twenty-seven,  that  of  the  deaths 
amounted  only  to  seven;  and  of  the  latter,  one  took  place 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  the  same  year  were  buried,  at  Hun* 
manby,  two  persons  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Reighton, 
of  eighty-two  and  eighty-four,  and  one  from  Bridlington  of 
eighty-three  years  of  age.  In  the  preceding  year,  there  died 
at  Hunmanby,  one  person  of  eighty-six,  and  two  at  Muston  of 
eighty-two  and  ninety-three  years  of  age :  and  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  whole  number  of  burials  amounted  to  thirteen,  five 
of  them  inhabitanU  of  the  town  of  Hunmanby,  were  of  the  ages 
of  80,  82,  82,  84,  and  89.     In  the  twenty-one  years  at  the  end 

of 
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of  the  last  century,  ihe  annual  average  of  births  was  eleven  atid 
three  i|aarttTs  male^  and  e!even  fiinaleifi,  and  of  deaths  nine  male? 
and  nine  and  a  half  females.  Thir*  dispropoilion  nf  birtbi^  and 
deaths  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influx  of  young  coiiplc-s  which 
of  late  years  has  considerably  increased.  But  from  the  average 
number  of  dcathii,  sopposinj^  the  population  of  the  whole  parii^h, 
at  that  time,  to  have  been  1,300,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  is  only 
one  m  seventy,  which  mu^t  be  considered  as  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  mortahty,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  salubfity  of  the 
dlmate. 

WOLD  NEWTON, 


A  BHALL  viUagCj  nearly  five  milcii  to  the  south- west  of  Hun* 
manby,  i*  rendere<l  remarkable  by  certain  natural  pbcenomenaj 
which  merit  tlie  attention  of  the  philosophical  tourist.  One  of  thej^c 
u  the  sudden  eruption  of  very  clear  and  cold  water,  called  the 
Gip!iies,*j  which  sometimes  takest  place  in  the  vicinity,  in  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  then  ^«een  triekUnij  through  the  graiis 
where  the  ground  is  not  broken,  and  sometimes  rushing  with 
considerable  force  through  the  surface ;  and  the  emission  of  water 
ii  often  so  copious  as  to  constitute  a  very  considerable  stream, 
filling  a  drain  twelve  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  called  by  ifee 
country-people  the  Gipsey-race,  by  which  it  i^  conveyed  to  the 
sea.  This  is  probably  the  rc*appearance  of  a  Wold  btream, 
luoQing  ea^twaixi  till  it  i.^  absorbed  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
this  village ;  but  it  k  undoubtedly  accelerated  and  augmented 
by  a  continuance  of  heavy  rains  ;  and  indeed  the  Gipsies  never 
make  their  appeai-ance  except  m  a  very  wet  seaiion,  when  they 
sometimes  flow  during  two  or  three  months,  and  then  totally 
cease,  leaving  scarcely  a  mark  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
which  the  water  issued. 

Bnt  oneof  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  ever 
observed  in  this^,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wold  Newton,  on  the  thirtecidh  of  December, 

1795. 
*  It  miul  bf  obfcnrcd  tbat,  ia  Itii*  vrord^  the  G  li  mounded  hard. 
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M-  795,  aboat  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  when  a  stone^  of  the 
^^p^rcight  of  fifty-ux  pounds^  fell  from  some  superior  region.  Th« 
-^place  where  it  fell  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  nearly  west  from 

^^old  Cottage,  the  seat  of  Edward  Topham,  Esq.  who,  in  order 
•^o  commemorate  the  event,  has  erected  an  obelisk,  with  this  in- 

^■criptioD  :*^ 

«'  Here 
Od  this  spot,  Dec.  13th,  1796, 
Fell  from  tlie  atmosphere 
An  extraordinary  stone, 
In  breadth  twenty-eight  inches. 
In  length  thirty-six  inches. 
And 
WboM  weight  was  fifty>six  pounds. 
This  column. 
In  memory  of  it. 
Was  erected  by 
Edward  Topham, 
179H. 

The  following  account  was  communicated  by  Major  Topham 
Tiimadf,  *  and  is  p^xblished  in  a  work,  on  Biitish  mineralogy,  by 
Mr.  Sowerby,  in  ^fhose  museum  the  stone  is  now  Jcj^osited. 

''  The  stone  in  question  fell  within  two  fields  of  my  house. 
The  weather  was  misty,  and  at  times  inclining  to  rain;  and  though 
there  was«ome  thunder  and  lightning  at  a  distance,  it  was  not 
till  the  falling  of  the  stone  that  the  explosion  took  place,  which 
abumed  the  surrounding  country,  and  whic)i  created  so  dis^ 
tinctly  the  sensation  that  something  very  singular  had  hap« 
pened." 

"  When  the  stone  fell,  a  shephei-d  of  mine,  who  was  returning 
from  his  sheep,  was  about  150  yards  from  the  spot;  and  John 
Shipley,  one  of  my  farming  men,  was  so  near  the  spot  where  it 
fell,  that  he  was  struck  very  f<»rcibly  by  some  of  the  mud  and 
earth  raised  by  the  stone  dashing  into  the  earth,  which  it  pene- 
trated to  the  deptli  of  twelve  inches,  ami  seven  afterwards  into 

the 

*  In  a  letter  to  thw  writer  of  this  ▼oluiac 


the  chalk   rock  ;  making  in  all,  a  depth  of  nineteen  inches  froth 
the  surface,  *'* 

"  When  the  stom*  was  pas^iiip^  ilirough  the  air,  which  it  did 
ih  a  north-we^t  direction  from  ihc  i^ea-coast,  nuinberiof  {ler^ont 
dis5lint^uished  aho<ly  parsing' throu^j^h  the  clouds,  though  notable 
to  a>certaiii  what  it  u  as ;  and  two  s^ons*  of  the  cler^*inan  of 
Wold  Newton,  (a  village  near  nie)  t^aw  it  pa»$  m^  distinctly  by 
them,  that  they  ran  up  immediately  to  my  hou^e  to  know  if  any 
thin^:  extraordiuary  had  happened. 

"  In  the  diilereitt  villages,  over  whicli  tlie  Monc  took  its  dl* 
rection,  various  were  the  people  who  heard  tiie  not^  of  some^ 
thing:  pass'm*^  throu^di  llie  air,  accurately  and  di-tincUy,  though 
they  could  not  iaiagine  what  waji  ihe  cause  of  it ;  and,  in  many 
of  the  provincial  newspapers,  the^e  accounts  were  pubhshed^  at 
the  time,  from  difterent  perM^ixs.*' 

*'  111  fact,  no  circumstance  of  the  kind  had  ever  more  concur^ 
rent  testimonies ;  and  the  appeai-ance  of  the  s^tone  itself,  while  it 
resemble44  in  conlpo^itIon  thrr^e  which  are  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  various  other  parU  of  the  world,  ha.^  no  counterpart  or 
i^semblance  in  the  natural  stones  of  the  country,  f** 

'*  The  stone,  ni  iU  fall,  cxcavateil  u  place  of  the  depth  before 
mentioned  ;  and  t>f  sornethin*jr  mure  than  a  yanl  in  diameter.  It 
had  fi\ed  iisielf  so  &Lronj;iy  in  the  chalk  rock*  that  it  required 
labour  to  dig  it  out." 

**  (hilxM  rij  brouffht  hi-me,  it  was  w^ij^hed,  and  the  weii;ht  a! 
that  time  was  fifty-^ix  jKiundi*,  which  ha*  been  duinnisihed  in  a  >niall 

degree 

*  The  column  \s  erected  exoctlf  orfcr  tbe  plucc  whlbh  ihe  stane  «xca%«at«(l  \r* 
iu  fall. 

fThf!  writer  of  this  volimit,  in  «tii!  of  lu!i  tours  tliroitgh  Ytrtrkshire  in  1810, 
fofitcd  the  inscription  on  the  rnluimti,  and  saw  &  piece  of  the  jitoni'  ia  the  pot* 
*e».iton  of  the  Rcr.  Franci>  Wrniighom,  X  M.  F.  R.  S.  Vicar  of  tlimmaJibj,  U 
hm  a  blatk  and  vitrified  -iurfacr,  e:dttbttiiig  marks  of  a  volcanic  orijpii,  or  At 
least  of  hjiviug  been,  by  H»me  tucuiis,  ex^mii'd  to  tlje  action  of  tire :  the  iti&ide  h 
Wlitte^  and  of  a  granulated  but  very  compjict  texture  :  iH  i^i^ht,  iti  |»r6portioit 
to  that  of  miu-bteis;  according  tu  the  C<>unt  de  Boitrnon'&  analysis,  as  9^509  t« 
i2,7l^i  imd  itA  coEDposiLiou  i^  tutull]^  diflVtent  from  Uiat  of  unf  kind  of  stone  yet 
4i«cavrredi 


\  «l  praMBl»  \j  dttfmot  pieew  betng  iakea  from  h,  •■  pie* 
to  difiTCBt  litmla  of  the  comrtrj.  Mr.  King,  the  aiii- 
in  hb  aoeent  of  ''  Sky-ftUn  gtoneo''  has  puhliihed  aii 
;  of  ^toM,  wA  BMBy  curiooe  and  kaned  immAM,  on  flieno 
i  favfeidDcB  «l  diArent  periods.'' 
^  An  these  throe  witkiesies,  who  saw  it  fidl,  agree  perfectly  in 
tlieir  ooooont  of  the  manner  of  its  hXi,  and  that  they  saw  s  dark 
hodj  pnssiny  through  the  air,  and  nltimately  strike  the  gnrand} 
aad  thoogh,  from  thdr  sitnation  and  charaeters  in  life,  they  eonld 
hm,rm  no  posAle  object  in  detailing  a  felse  account  of  thia  trrnns* 
SMtion,  I  felt  so  desirous  of  giving  this  matter  erery  degree  of 
matheutkity,  that  aa  a  magistrate,  I  took  their  aoconnt  upon  oath» 
iawsftlinhily  en  my  relom  into  the  country.  I  taw  no  reason  to 
dovbi  any  of  their  eridenoe,  after  the  most  mintite  investigalion 
€>fit'' 

The  Botaon  of  stones  felling  from  above,  has  prevailed  in  va^ 

a,  and  in  almost  every  period  of  society ;  but,  aa  it 

impossible  to  account  by  natural  causes  for  this  phmwK 

a,  phik)sophers  in  general  rejected  the  fact,  or  affirmed,  at 

,  that  if  stones  did  actually  fell,  they  had  first  been  ejected 

i  the  earth  by  some  volcanic  eruption.    The  ancient  accounts 

mens,  indeed,  were  generally  supported  by  sus- 

I  evidence,  or  disguised  by  fiction ;  and  the  first  narrative  of 

kind,  that  has  been  presented  to  the  world  under  circun- 

\  of  credible  accuracy,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Gassendi, 

was  himself  the  eye  witness  of  what  he  relates.     On  the 

Nov.  1027,  the  sky  being  clear,  he  saw  a  burning  stone 

so  Mount  Vaisir,  between  the  towns  of  Guillaumes,  and 

,  in  Provence.    Its  fell  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  the 

'^■lischarge  of  artillery,  and  its  weight  was  found  to  be  fifty  nine 

^Mmnds.     Having  only  this  one  solitary  instance  to  examine,  he 

^concluded  that  the  stone  came  from  some  neighbouring  mountain, 

"^hich  had  been  in  a  transient  state  of  volcanic  eruption.    But 

live  instances  of  this  kind,  being  witnessed  during  the 
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last  two  centnrioi*,  tfae.attentkm.of  pbiloMplieiv  was«  at  leogtfi^ 
seriously  directed -to  this  curious  subject  Accurate  Mcounts  el 
the  fall  of  stones  were  eoUected  ftom  diiereut  qearti^t.  The 
stones  themselTes  were  carefully  ewunined,  tnd  chemically  vnk^. 
lized.  And  the  result  of  Tarious  experiviSDts,  made  by:M.  de 
La  Lande»  M.  Lavoisier,  M.  Vauquelin,  Count  de  Beamon,  and 
our  ingenious  oountryman,  Mr.  Howard,  proves  to  a  demonstialion^ 
that  the  stones  which  have  iaUea  at  diftrent  times  on  the  earth 
in  Fhtnce,  Italy,  England,  and  the  Ea^t  Indies,  are  precisely  •£ 
the  same  nature,  consisting  of  the  same  simple  substances,  nearly 
in  the  same  proportions,  and  combined  in  tiie  same  manner,  so  as 
to  form  heterogeneous  aggregates,  of  which  the  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other  is  complete.  And  it  is  not  less  worthy  of 
observation,  that  no  other  bodies  composed  of  the  same  ingre* 
dients  have  yet  been  discovered  on  our  globe. 

But  the  origin  of  these  stones  which  fidl  from  the  atmosphere, 
is  the  questifln;tliat  puzzles  philosophical  sagacity  and  research. 
To  those  wlio  would  ascribe  them  to  the  action  of  volcanoeBp  it 
may  be  answered  tliat  no  volcano  is  known  in  India,  in  Bohemia^ 
in  France,  or  in  Britain:  or  if  it* be  supposed  that  these Ibodiea 
are  projected  by  Etna,  Hccla,  &c,  to  so  vast  distances,  this  is 
evidently  explaining  what  is  mysterious,  by  assuming  what  seems 
impossible.  As  the  Yorkshire  stone  fell  within  seven  miles  <rf 
the  sea  coasts  and  is  said  to  have  come  with  an  obliipie  descent 
from  that  quarter,  it  has  been  surmised  by  some,  that  it  might 
have  been  projcTtiul  by  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  sub-marine  vol- 
cauo,  and  that  the  volcano  itself  might  have  been  instantaneously 
extinguished  by  the  immense  mass  of  waters  rushing  into  the 

Crater. 

**  Two  of  thc^c  sfoncs  full  iu  tbe  year  1672,  near  Verona  in  Italy,  one 
«if  them  MTctglicd  three  hundred,  and  the  other  two  hundred  pounds.  On 
the  17th  March,  1798,  one  fell  in  France ;  and  on  the  l9th  December,  tbe 
same  jear  a  shuwer  of  stones  fell  near  Benares,  in  India. 

t  See  observations  on  M.  Proast's  paper.  Journal  Physique,  Vol.  IX.  Re* 
trospeci  of  philosophical,  &c.  Discoveries,  1.  p.  S08. 
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Chalor.  Tkii  eonjeetare,  however,  cansoi  fffy-  to  itoiiet  of 
nalare  which  have  follen  at  a  vast  diiitaiioe  from  the 
Another  hypothesis^  which  supposes  that  the  constitaeDt 
parts  of  the  stones  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  snd  are  miited  by 
the  ignition  of  a  meteor^  or  by  the  electric  fluid,  is  still  more 
Tague  and  improbable*,  than  that  of  a  volcanic  origin.  It  is 
possible  that  iron,  silica,  &c.  may  be  compounds  of  oxygen^  hy- 
drogen, &c  but  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that-to  be  the 
ease ;  and  the  hypothesis  must  be  extremely  hazardous  that  rests 
on  mere  possibilities. 

The  Edinburgh  reviewers,  a(ler  having  examined  all  tie  va* 
rioaa  opinions  formed  on  this  subject,  thus  conclude  tlieir  inves- 
tigation. "  But  an  hyt>otheBis  may  perhaps  sugge&t  itself  i>nia- 
cumbered  by  any  of  the  foregoiug  difficulties,  if  we  attend  to  the 
following  undoubted  truths  :*' 

"  As  the  attraction  of  gravitation  extends  over  the  whole  pla- 
netary system,  a  heavy  body  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
is  afiected  chiefly  by  two  forces,  one  drawing  it  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  another  drawing  it  towards  that  of  the 
moon.  The  latter  of  these  forces,  however,  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison greatest  at  or  near  the  moon's  surface.  But  as  we  re- 
eede  from  the  moon,  and  approach  to  the  earth,  this  force  de- 
creases, while  the  other  augments ;  and  at  one  point  between  tlie 
two  planets,  these  forces  are  exactly  equal, — so  that  a  heavy 
body  placed  there,  must  remain  at  rest.  If,  therefore,  a  body  is 
projected  from  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  carry  it  beyond  this  point  of  equal  attraction,  it  must  necessa- 
rily fall  to  the  earth.  Nor  would  it  require  a  very  ^^reat  impulse, 
to  throw  the  body  within  the  sphere  of  the  eartirs  superior  at- 
traction. Supposing  the  line  of  projection  to  be  that  which 
joins  the  centre  of  the  two  planets,  and  supposing  them  to  remain 

2D2  at 

•  This  is  llic  b3'p<)the8is  of  M.  Izarn,  Vide  lii^  trentisc,  "  Des  picrres 
tomMes  du  Ciel,  ou  Lithologie  Atrugspberique,  Pari^,  An  lime,  de  la  llrpul« 
lique. 
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at  restf  it  Kas  been  ^fmoxistrtied,  on  the  Newtonian  esiimmtion 
of  the  fnoon'B  msiiiSj  that  a  force  of  projection  moving  the  body 
12,000  feel  in  a  second,  would  entirely  detach  it  from  the  moon, 
and  throw  it  upon  the  earth.  Thb  estimate  of  the  moon's  ma&9^ 
is,  however,  now  admitted  to  be  much  greater  than  the  troth; 
and  upon  M.  de  la  Place's  calculation,  it  has  been  shewn  thai  m 
forre  of  little  more  than  one  half  the  ahove  power,  would  he  aof- 
Hcient  to  produce  the  effect.  A  projectile,  then,  moving  from  ih^ 
moon  witfi  a  velocity  ahoot  three  times  greater  than  that  of  m 
cannon*bal1,  would  infallihly  reach  the  curlh;  and  there  can  hit 
Httle  doubt,  that  such  forces  are  exerted  by  volcanoea  duriiig 
eruptions,  as  Well  as  by  the  production  of  ateam  lit>m  viibter^ 
raneons  heat.  We  may  easily  imagine  such  cause  of  motion  la 
exiHt  in  the  moon,  as  well  as  in  the  earth.  Indeed  aeveni  ohaer- 
vations  have  rendered  the  existence  of  volcanoes  there  extremity 
probable.  In  the  calculation  juat  now  referred  to,  we  naay  re* 
mark,  thai  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  resistance  of  any  medttsm 
in  the  place,  where  tlie  motion  is  generated.  In  fact,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  from  optical  considerations,  that  the  motm 
has  no  atmosphere.'^ 

"  A  body  falling  from  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  after  beiitg 
impelled  by  such  a  force  as  we  have  been  describing,  would  nol 
reach  us  in  less  than  two  days  and  a  half.  It  would  enter  our 
atmosphere  with  a  velocity  of  nearly  25,000  feet  in  a  second ;  but 
the  resistance  of  the  air  increasing  with  the  velocity,  would  soon 
greatly  reduce  it,  and  render  it  uniform.  We  may  remark^  how- 
ever, that  all  the  accounts  of  fallen  stones  agree  in  attributing  to 
the  luminous  hodie^  a  rr>pid  motion  in  the  air,  and  the  effects  of 
a  very  considerable  momentum  to  the  fragments  which  reach  Xh% 
ground.  The  oblique  direction  in  which  they  always  fallj  roust 
lend  greatly  to  diminish  their  penetrating  power*."  As  to  the 
momentum  here  mentioned,  it  is  necessarily  common  to  all  bodies 
of  considerable  weight  falling  from  a  great  elevation.     But  the 

ohlii{ii]ty 
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•  EJinburgb  Beview,  iii.  p.  399,  aad  iOO. 
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^^Uiqiiity  of  their  descent  appears  to  militate  against  the  hypo- 
I  of  their  hinar  origin;  as  they  seem  to  be  acted  upon  by  an 
^diftreni  firom  the  power  of  gravitation^  wiuch,  it  might 
f  wonldff  long  before  they  reach  the  earthy  give  them 
direction  towards  its  centre.  Another  ditBcnlty 
also  arises  from  the  high  state  of  ignition^  in  which  the  greatest 
pnpiber  of  these  singular  bodies  have  at  first  appeared.  Itdoes.nol 
indeed  seem  easy  to  conceive  how  their  passage  through  so  rsrt 
aOiMdaa  tka  atmosphere,  could,  by  the  greatest  rapidity  of  motion, 
hsEr»  gsasr^tsd  any  oonsiderable  degree  of  heat,  or  supposing  them 
to  Imro  boss  piejeeted  in  an  ignited  state  from  lunar  volcanoes, 
it  ifppars  seaieely  probable,  that  the  ignition  should  be  pre* 
sorvod  4iiri9g  the  i^aee  of  time  tliat  is  necessary  for  their  pas* 
ssgo  bom  the  moon  to  the  earth.  "  Viewing  as  we  do,  say  tho 
Edinkngh  reviewersi,''  the  hypothesis  of  their  lunar  origin,  as  Iqf 
tu  tho.mpst  probable  in  every  other  respect,  we  will  acknowlodlge 
that  ibis  circumstance  prevents  us  from  adopting  it  with  en* 
tire  satiilaction.  And  while  we  see  so  many  invincible  objections 
to  all  the  other  theories,  which  have  been  offered  for  the  solnlion 
of  the  difficulty,  we  must  admit  that  the  supposition  least  liable 
to  contradiction  from  the  facts  is  nevertlieless  sufficiently  excep- 
tMNUe  on  a  single  ground,  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  with 
Vanfaelin  '*  Le  parti  le  plus  sage  qui  nous  reste  a  prendre,  dans 
oet  6M  des  ehoses,  c'est  d'avouer  franchcmont  que  nous  ig- 
nsroas  enti^rement  I'origine  de  ces  pierres,  et  les  causes  qui 
oBt  pn  ks  prodnire.''  The  most  prudent  measure  that  remains 
for  us  to  take,  in  this  state  of  things,  is  candidly  to  acicnowledge 
that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  these  stones,  and  of 
the  causes  by  which  they  may  liave  been  produced*. 
At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Ilunmanby,  is 

2  D  3  GANTON, 

*  It  it  not,  however*  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  lanir 
origin  of  tlicse  stones,  is  generally  adopted  by  men  of  the  greatest  scientific 
attainments.  And  it  is  corrol)orated  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  far  greater 
^ilficaltieB  associated  with  every  other  hypothesis. 
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CANTON, 

The  seat  of  the  honourable  family  of  Le^ard«     This  family^ 

%hiph  is  of  Norman  extraction,  became  possessed  of  the  Lorrkhip' 
of  Anlaghhy,  or  Ankby,  near  Hull,  in  the  year  1100,  by  Ihc 
marriage  of  the  heiress  of  that  estate.  The  6rst  of  the  family 
thai  settled  at  Canton,  was  John,  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  John  de  Canton,  a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Legard  of 
Aniaby,  Esq.  His  great  grandson,  John  Legurd  Esq.  having 
given  proofs  of  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  Kin^  Charles  II. 
as  his  father  and  grand fatlier  had  to  Charles  I.  was  on  the  29th, 
Dec.  1 660,  created  a  Baronet,  H  e  married  Grace,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Conyers  Lord  D'Arcy,  and  afterwards  FrancfS  eldest 
daughter,  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington, 
Dy  this  second  marriage,  he  became  allied  to  the  noble  family  of 
Burkfnghambhire.  Sir  John,  the  first  Baronet,  died  at  Canton^ 
in  1678,  and  his  family  has  ever  since  flourished  at  this  place^ 
and  been  greatly  respected  throiigfioul  the  neighbourhood. 


SCAMPSTON, 

The  seat  of  tlie  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  St»  QuintiD, 
is  about  sixteen  miles^  nearly  west  from  Hunnianby,  and  at  the 
same  distance  almost  south-west  from  Scarbrou^h*.  The  road 
from  York  and  Miiilou  to  Scarbrough,  lies  through  the  park;  nod 
the  mansion,  which  is  seen  within  half  a  mile  lo  tlie  north,  has  an 
elegant  appearance.  A  handsome  stone- bridge  crotsses  a  ttne 
stream  of  water,  which  flowi.  tiirough  the  park ;  tlie  grounds  arc 
agreeably  embelU^^tied  with  jdantations,  and  numerous  herds  of 
variouii  kinds  of  deer,  brqwbing  by  tlie  side  of  the  roiid,  give 
animation  to  the  scene.  The  situation  of  Scampston,  however,  is 
low,  and  extremely  flat,  and  the  adjacent  country  dull,  and  unpic- 
tnres(jue.  But  the  judicious  taste  of  tlie  late  Sir  William  St, 
Quintin,  Bart  who  died  in  1795,  greatly  improved  the  scenery; 

and 

*  6{  miles  eastward  from  Matlon. 
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and  a  sterile  plain  destitute  of  every  natural  adfantage,  has  at 
a  considerable  expense  been  rendered  beautiful  by  art*. 

The  ancient.and  honourable  family  of  St  Qdintin^  derives  its 
mine  fimn  the  town  of  St  Quintin,  in  France^  and  entered  Eng- 
land on  the  Nonnan  invasion.  The  name  is  recorded  in  the 
"  Sell  of  Battle  Abbey ;"  and  in  the  burial  vault  of  the  family  at 
Harpham^  about  five  miles  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  Driffield, 
is  a  series  of  mural  inscriptious,  commemonitive  of  all  the  Chiefr 
of  this  name  and  title  from  Sir  Herbert  de  St.  Quintin^  who  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Normandy  into  England,  and  died  a  few 
yean  after  the  conquest,  to  the  late  Sir  William  St  Quintin, 
Bart  who  died  greatly  regretted,  as  he  Itad  been  universally 
ettcomcd  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  liberality  of  his 
disposition.  His  nephew  William  Darby,  Esq.  son  of  the  late 
Adkiind  Darby,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  the  family,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  St  Quintin.  But  he  died  a  few  years  after- 
waffd,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  yet  a  minor  aboot 
fourteen  years  of  age« 

SETTRINGTON, 

About  three  miles  from  Scampston,  and  four  miles  from  Mal- 
ton,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Mark  Mastennan  Sykes,  Bart  It  for- 
merly  belonged  to  the  honourable  family  of  tlie  Mastermans,  and 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress  came  into  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  The  situation  is  not  unpleasant^  and  the  mansion 
has  received  many  modem  improvements. 

KIRKHAM  PRIORY. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  southward  from  Malton,  and  very 
near  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Derwent,  are  the  vestiges  of  this 

2  D  4  monastery 

*  The  writer  of  this  Tolume,  owes  a  tear  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Vfilliain  St  Qaintin,  Bart,  who  died  A.  D.  1795*  with  wliom 
he  cultivated  an  intimate  acquaintance,  during  a  long  aeries  of  years^  and 
irom  whose  friendship  he  received  many  faruurs. 
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monastary^  fbumlid  in  tHe  year  1 121*  by  Str  Walter  L'Etpee,  1 
and  Addina  km  m(Q,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  THntty.     It  ta 
aaid  to  have  t^wed  its  ^Mmdatioo  to  the  follairing  circumslaiioe  t 

Sir  Walter  L'Espec  bad  by  bis  wife  Adelina  only  one  aon^  vbo 
uras  extraYagantly  fond  of  ridings  swift  horses.  But  while  be  was 
one  day  indulging  himself  in  this  diversion,  near  Kirkbatt^  hia 
horse  happened  to  fall,  and  tbe  young  man  waa  aafortunailety 
killed.  The  inconsolable  father,  having  now  no  heir  to  hta  ira«t 
estate,  resolved  to  devote  a  part  of  St  to  the  service  of  God;  and 
by  tlie  advice  of  his  oncle  WillSam,  then  rector  of  Garton,  he 
founded  a  priory  at  Kirkham,  and  endowed  it  with  **  aeveti 
churches  appropriated  thereto,  the  profits  of  whieh,  together  Wlili 
the  rents,  and  other  possessions  in  Torbshire,  and  NortlMnalMr^ 
land,  anu>unted  to  1100  marksf/' 

IVevious  to  tbe  general  dissolntion,  this  priory  waa  valiied  at 
OOOL  15b.  6d.  according  to  Speed,  but  only  at  2691.  tk.  9d.  in 
Dugdale's  account.  And  there  belonged  to  it  thirty  fodder  of 
lead,  four  hundred  and  forty  two  ounces  of  plate>  and  seven  beUai 
ft  was  surrendered  on  the  8th  Dec.  A«  D.  1539,  the  30tii  of 
Henry  VII L  by  John  Kildwick  the  prior,  and  seventeen  eanons* 
In  the  32nd  Henry  VIIL  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Knevet, 
Knt.  and  Anne  his  wife,  but  in  the  3rd  of  Edward  VL  the  EaH 
of  Rutland  held  it  "  de  rege  in  capite  per  servic,  auUtar.t*'  t^ 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  5th  year  of  her  reign,  gave  licence 
to  alienate  this  manor,  with  those  of  Billesdale^  Stiperlow*  and 
RyvaJx,  to  Edward  Yachman,  and  Richard  Lambert. 

The  priory  of  Kirkham  is  situated  in  a  delightful  vale,  watered 
by  the  Derwent.  It  ia  dijflicalt  to  ascertain  the  area,  which  it 
once  covered;  hot  the  foundations  now  visible,  thou;^])  much 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  herbage,  are  very  extensive.  The 
Sixkttered  ruins  of  this  venerable  structure  are  sufficient  evideocet 
of  its  ancient  magnificence.     A  noble  Gothic  tower  beautifully 

covered 

•  Or  Tth*  itad,  A.  D,  Hf?,  Tide  Moo.  Ang,  1.  p.  7i8. 

f  Biittoo  »  lilHiBsticaa,  p.  57S, 

i  **  lik  chief  of  tbe  l^tng  by  loilitAry  aerrioe*'* 
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With  i?y,  ilood  tiU  the  yev  ITM,  whoi  it  wit  bkm 
I  hj  a  high  wind.  Thenorthempartofthtgtto,  uthej 
dpel  TWiige  now  raniaiBg  of  the  nomtery.  To  the 
wiidy  the  edlan  ere  yet  to  be  leen^  but  in  a  rainoui  ttate;  aal 
a  anril  pert  of  the  wall  of  the  chancel  hie  withstood  the  mnvee 
of  Smb. 

H0W8HAM  HALL, 

The  eeet  of  Henry  Cholmley,  Esq.*  is  sitnated  at  the  distaaea 
rftwo  mfles  and  a  half  from  Kirkham;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
tbe  atone  nsed  m  its  erection,  is  said  to  hare  been  brought  finaa 
the  ruins  of  the  priory.  The  mansion  is  large  and  elegant,  the 
ritnatioa  oa  a  gently  rising  ground,  in  a  beautiful  ralley,  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Derwent,  is  charmingly  agreeable,  aad 
Uie  pleasvre  grounds  are  finely  embellished  with  plantations;  but 
tlie  proqpects  are  not  extensiref. 

BIRDSAI^ 

The  seal  of  Lord  M  iddleton,  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  la 
the  north-eastward  of  Howsham,  and  nearly  five  miles  to  the  sontb- 
caalwaid  of  Malton.  It  stands  not  hr  from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
in  a  fine  sporting  country.  The  mansion  is  spacious  and  comiao- 
diona,  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  adorned  with  extensive  planla- 
^ODSy  contribute  to  render  it  an  agreeable  residence. 

In  retaning  eastward  towards  the  coast,  we  meet  with 

SLEDMERE, 

The  highly  omameated  seat  of  Sir  Mark  Mastenaan  Sykee, 
Aart  situated  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  north  eastwud 
ftom  York,  eightesa  miles  nearly  south  from  Scarbrough,  and  se- 
wanteen  miles  almost  west  from  Bridlington.  The  mansion,  which 
was  erected  by  the  late  Sir  Christopher  Bykes,  Bait  from  his 


*  For  an  aceouit  of  this  ancieot  aud  honorable  family  of  Cholmleyi,  lee 
article  Whitby. 

t  Howtham  u  eight  miles  from  Malton,  and  twelve  mllek  fion  York. 
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evn  design,  is  planned  and  eocecuied'  in  a  superior  styles  of  elegance; 
ike  library  in  parlicnlar,  is  a  spiieious  and  irtag^niAcrcnt  room,  witli 
a  superbly  finished  ceiling.  Hie  paviFions.  hoi  houRcs^  grecn- 
tion^Hes,  and  other  ornanioiital  appendagCH,  are  all  in  the  moat  ele- 
gnnt  aiMl  appropriate  Htyle.  Aiul  a  lofty  arched  gateway  erected 
over  the  present  and  ancient  Roman  road  from  Y*ork  to  liridling* 
ton,  is  feeen  at  a  consideralde  distance  from  every  quarter,  and 
has  a  line  ctlei  t 

Sledmere  Is  situated  in  a  spacions  vale,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  ornament  of  that 
Lieak  and  hiDy  district.  All  the  siurounding  scenery  displays 
the  judicious  taste  of  the  late  and  present  proprietors:  tlie  cir- 
cumjacent hitk  are  ailorned  with  elegant  farm  houses  covered  with 
blue  slate,  and  resembling  villas  erected  for  the  purpose  of  rural 
retirement.  The  farms  are  in  as  high  a  state  of  cultivation  aa  the 
soil  \vi1l  udmit;  and  in  sunnner  the  waving  crops  in  the  fields^  tlie 
houses  of  the  tenantry  elegantly  constructed,  and  judiciously  dis* 
ji^raed,  tlie  numerous  and  extensive  plantations  skirtiug  tlie  slopes 
of  the  hillij^  and  tlic  superb  mansion  ^vith  lU  ornamented  grounds^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  vale,  form  a  nmgnitieent  and  luxuriant  as&eiu* 
blage,  little  to  be  expected  in  a  country  like  the  Woldis ;  and  to 
a  stranger  on  his  sudden  approach,  the  **  coup  d*oeil/*  is  singv^ 
larty  novel  and  striking. 

This  description  of  Slcdmere  cannot  be  better  coneluded,  than 
.  with  the  judicious  observations  of  the  historian  of  Scarbrougli, 
respecting  the  improvements  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Sykes. 
•'  The  pages  of  history  have  blazoned  the  deeds  of  heroes,  who,  in 
the  career  of  ambitioR  and  conquest,  have  subdued  and  desolated 
the  fertile  provinces;  but  how  much  more  digniiied  a  clmracter^ 
in  tlie  eye  of  reason,  is  he  who  clothes  Uie  land  with  the  beauties 
©f  a  new  creation,  converts  the  barren  waste  into  a  fertile  region^ 
and  difluses  peace,  plenty,  and  cheerfulness,  through  an  extensive 
di.Htricl*." 

BRIDLINGTON* 

•  HindcrUfcIl*!  Hirt.  Scarbroagh  B.  3rd.  Sect.  1st.  p.  264. 
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i^lcrable  market  toiAii,  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering, 

|»l  F  "i  €  of  twenty  utili?9  from  Scarbrough^  and  one  mile 

ifroai  tiiK  Kr».     It  consLsU  chieHy  of  one  long  streel^  exleoding 

u\  declivity  gf  a  Hrnall  elevation  ^  and  its  silua* 

isMit  and  jsalubriouii.     Towards  tbe   nortli^  llie 

ftntry  rtse»  lor  more  than  a  mile  Uy  a  gentle  ascent  £  to  llie 

fttit  *>utid  gradutiUy  slopes   into  a  beautiful  valley,  which 

|a   v._L;.-a  by  a  considerable   rivulet.     At  the  west  end  of  the 

iifn  futile  meadows^  and  pasture  grounds,  lying  along  the 

^e  of  tbtt  vale,  and  on  the  east  jb  a  sin  all  plain  extending  to 

lieaea. 

At  the  eaat  end  of  the  town  stood  the  piiory,  which  was  founded 

[by  Walter  de  Gaunt  in  the  early  part  of  the  reijn  of  Henry  L 

^or  Uic  mouka  of  the  order  of  St,  Augustine,  and  was  dedicated  to 

[lite  Virgin  Mary, — "  Tliis  priory,  says  Burtuti,  was  pleasantly 

ittitaleily  being  defended  (or  slieltered}  on  the  norths  and  north- 

ne^t  *     "■      Wolds,  having  a  pleasant  prospect  towards  the  sea 

on  i  I  >iJid  isouljj-easl  side  :  but  although  the  canons  reuped 

'maiiy  adVAnlAges  from  sach  a  situation^  they,  nevertheless,  some- 

iimes  iuflered  hy  the  eneniic^'  sliip?<,  tliat  entered  this  harbour; 

r  whcncfore  upon  a  [»roper  repiesentalion  thereof,  king  Richard  IL 

till  A^  0.  1388,  granted  thep  hw  licence  to  inclose  Ihi^  priory 

[vitli  w -I  )!ou»e^  built  of  stone  and  lime,  aitd  the  same  to 

[fortify  fu.  u.    .  ..iC  to  romcf" 

Gr<»t  priTib  ge^  and  tmmuT&itics  were  granted  to  the  prior  and 
[rjMioanof  Bndlini;ion»  by  several  Popes,  lender  the  pontificate 
I  of  Inuoccnl  111,  who  reigned  from  A,  D.  1198,  to  A,  D,  1216, 
[the  vJiiionti  having  **  complained  that  the  arclideacon  of  Rich- 
tmond,  going  to  one  of  Ibcir  churches,  had  travelled  with  ninety 
[neven  horse«,  twenty  one  dogs^  and  three  hawks,  '^  tribus  avibus 
[vcnatorim/*  whereby  he  consumed  more  of  their  provisions  in  one 

hour* 


*  Qlim  BrefUflgCon»  Add  now  fur  the  laotft  prirt  taXitd  Barhiigtna, 
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"  hora  brevi''  than  would  have  maintained  that  hoase  for 
[  s  long  time;  the  Pope  forbade  for  the  time  to  come,  that  he  should 
ktravd  ¥rith  any  more  attendance  than  is  allowed  by  the  statutes 
fp[  the  council  of  Lateran*.*' 

This  inonaatery,  at  the  dissolution^  was  endowed  with  anni 
kienta  to  the  amount  of  5471.  69.  Id.  ati  valued  by  Dugdale^  or 
11821.  138,  9d.  according  to  Speed.     William  Wode^  or  Wolde^  tbQ| 
last  prior,  was  hanged  at  London  for  treason,  and  the  estates 
Wiging  to  the  priory  were  therefore  eonfiscatedf . 

The  church  of  the  priory  appears  by  its  remains  to  have  onS? 

ecu  a  noble  structure.     At  the  west  end  it   had  two  tower»^ 

Irhich  are  now  demolished.     The  ea^t  end,  and  tlie  traniepta^  nre 

I  entirely  de&ti-oyed,  and  the  remaining  part  it  only  a  fragment 

*  the  ancient  building.     The  west  end,  however,  yiit  displays  no 
Ijoconsiderable  degree  of  GoUiic  magnificence,  and  the  date  llOOf 

preserved  on  a  «tone  placed  very  conspicuously  over  the  entrance, 
is  supposed  to  mark  Uie  year  of  its  foundation.  Of  the  walls  and 
fortiii cations,  that  once  inclosed  the  priory,  nothing  remains  cn- 
ccpt  an  arched  gateway,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  from  the  west  end  of  the  church :  above  the  arch 
i^  a  large  room,  now  used  as  a  town's  hall^  and  in  the  Iowt:r  part 
of  this  Gothic  structure,  arc  some  gloomy  cells,  which  serve  an 
places  of  confinement  for  petty  delinc[ueuts. 

This  monastery  has  been  the  residence  of  several  persons,  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and  erudition.  Among' 
these  may  be  reckoned  Robert  the  Scribe,  a  prefect  of  the  canona 
regular  in  this  house.  He  flourished  about  the  year  1 180,  and 
derived  his  name  from  his  extraordinary  dexterity  in  writing,  an 
iurt  of  great  importance  before  the  invention  of  printing.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  profession  of  merely  tran- 
scribing 

*  MonasticoQ  Ebor,  obi  mpn.  By  the  twentieth  ctn^m  of  the  eUventh 
council  of  L^erin,  it  wot  decreed  tbat  in  rUitmiont*  mn  archbi&hop  sbooZd  have 
no  more  th&o  fifty  bones  tn  bit  retinue*  a  Dhhop,  no  more  than  tbiHy,  a  ie* 
gatej  onfy  twenty-4ive,  and  an  archdcftcoii,  mi  iDorff  than  set  en,  Mon,  p*  ^1% 

t  BurioD*!  Monut*  ubi  lupra. 
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\  Vbt  worb  of  others,  but  left  to  posterity  serertl  boob  ol 
i  eotqpositioiL 

Mm  le  BridlingUm,  a  native  of  this  town,  was  enunontly  dis« 
fat  his  abilities  and  learning.  He  was  educated  al 
-ihhti,  and  on  his  return  from  that  uniTersity,  entered  hinself  a 
eanoB  itagdar  u  the  eonvent  of  Bridlington^  where  he  died,  A.  D« 
ltl9«  after  hsfiag  established  so  grest  a  reputation  ibr  holiaoss^ 
ss  to  be  rapated  a  saint 

Sir  George  Ripley^  if  not  a  native  of  Bridlington,  was  a  eaaos 
ia  lUs  OMMurtery,  where  having  continued  some  Ume,  and  de- 
villed himsdf  to  the  study  of  Alchemy,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
tmplaysd  nearly  twenty  years  in  abstruse  and  chimerical  researehes. 
Is  fad  oat  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  grand  desideratum  of  an 
^IBoraatadl  credulous  sge.  "  Returning  to  his  native  country,  and 
wisbfaig  to  spend  his  old  age  in  ease  and  retirement,  he  obtained  a 
dispeasation  from  the  pope,  to  leave  his  canonry,  and  become  a 
CMomdite  Anchorite  at  Boston,  where  he  wrote  twenty-five  books, 
sf  wUch  the  chief  was  his  ''  Compound  of  Alchemy/'  He  died 
in  the  year  1692,  and  some  of  his  works  were  published  by  EHaa 
Asbmola,  Esq.  in  hb  "  Theatrum  Chymicum  iBritannicum*/' 

Bridlington  has  a  weekly  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  was  formerly  a  considerable  mart  for  com,  which  was  brought 
hither  from  the  adjacent  country  for  exportation,  or  to  be  conveyed 
coastways  to  London.  But  the  opening  of  the  navigable  canal  to 
Driffield,  and  the  central  situation  of  that  place,  have  caused  the 
eom  trade  at  Bridlington  to  decline.  Here  are  two  fairs,  on  the 
Blonday  before  Whitsuntide,  and  the  2l8t.  of  October. 

The  vicinity  of  Bridlington  is  healthful  and  pleasant.  The 
valley  which  skirts  the  town  on  the  south,  extends  many  miles 
to  the  west,  and  is  adorned  by  the  scats  of  Sir  William  Strickland, 
Bart  at  Boynton,  and  of  Wm.  Bosville,  Esq.  of  Thorpe-hall. 
Both  these  mansions  are  agreeably  situated  within  a  mile  of  each 

other. 

*  llinderweirs  Hi^t.  Scarbrougb,  p.  tj7« 
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other*,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  vale,  watered  by  a  beantiful 
rivulet,  and  shelitTed  by  rising  grounds  on  the  north  and  the 
yottth.  The  houset»,  althougli  not  very  large,  are  handaome,  and 
with  the  plta»ijre  i^^^rountlfi  liuve  a  fine  appearance  from  the  road, 
between  Britliington  and  Kiliiam.  On  the  elevatad  ridge  to  the 
south,  is  a  very  lofty  pavilion^  erected  by  the  late  Sir  George 
StnclLlaiid,  Bart.  The  upper  room  of  this  building,  which  ia 
(supported  hy  a.  circular  colonuade,  and  aaoended  b]^  steps,  com- 
mands a  very  extensive  prohpeit  both  of  aca  and  land,  pajtietilarly 
of  BridUiii^^ton  hay,  and  the  level  country  at  the  aoutbern  foot  of 
the  WoIiIb^  and  tht^  northern  edge  of  Stoldernesu, 

About  a  mile  to  the  Koulh-webt  of  Bridlingtoii,  on  the  aouih 
aide  of  ttie  road  from  that  town  to  Driffield,  is  Besi^ingby,  the  seat 
of  Harrington  Hudson,  Ksq.  The  house  is  an  degajit  modern 
building,  on  a  g:ently  mmg  ground,  with  a  southern  aspect.  The 
upper  rooms  comnmnd  a  ^np  prospect  of  the  country  towards  the 
south ;  and  on  the  norlhern  side,  the  house  and  the  ^Ardent}  are 
sheltered  by  elevated  g:roiinda,  with  thriving  plantations  and 
groves  of  lofty  trees. 

At  the  diiitauce  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  BridUngtoo,  is 

THE  QUAY, 

A  pleasant  and  healthful  place^  to  which  there  i»  a  considerable 
report  of  genteel  company,  in  the  suimner  season,  for  the  purposto 
of  sca-biithing,  Bridlin^'lon  Quay  constitutes  of  itself  a  small 
town,  and  lias  a  brisk  and  handsome  appearance.  The  houaes  are 
in  general  well  built,  aud  the  principal  street,  which  opens  di- 
rectly on  the  harbour,  is  of  a  remarkable  breadth. 

The  harbour  i!>  formed  by  two  piers,  which  extend  a  considerable 
way  iuto  the  sea,  the  northern mosit  of  which  having  a  convenient 
platform,  furnishes  an  agreeable  promenade,  commanding  a  de* 
lightful  view  of  Flamborough  head,  and  the  bay;  and  the  number 

of 

•  Boynion  is  about  thref  mitct  and  a  ]ja1f,  and  Thorpe,  about  foar  miles 
iind  a  half  west  froni  BridtiugloiK 


•f  «6i0ting  T«ggelB  tiiat  are  often  detailed  here- by  contnury  wiadhg 
g:iTea  at  sucbtiiaeii  a  peenliar  aniinatkm  to  the  9ceile.-  The  yoc|^ 
though  maall,  is  clean  and  secure :  a  considerahle  stream  of  freali 
watar^rmniiig  throagli  it,  keeps  the  bottom .  dear  of ;  mnd ;  9od 
it  is  flwltered  on  every  side  by  the  coast,  the  town,  and  thopierif: 
the  d^th  of  water  at  the  spring  tides  is  from  fifteen  to  eigbtMli 
feet,  but  the  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water:  tlie  chief  disa^^p^ 
tage  is  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  which  renders  the  access 
somewhat  difficult.  The  harbour  is  defended  against  the  ap|ireaAh 
of  aa  enemy,  by  two  batteries,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  th^ 
sonth  side  of  the  town.  Those  batteries  enfilade  the  entnmce:«ff 
the  port,  and  form  a  cross  fire  at  right  angles. 

Bridlington  Bay,  is  the  safest  and  most  commodious  anohoriijg 
place  on  this  coast  It  is  sheltered  from  the  north  winds,  by  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Flamborough  head;  and  on  the  east^  the 
Ibrce  of  the  waves  is  very  much  broken  by  the  Smithick  sand^ 
which  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  north  east  and  south  we8t» 
across  the  bay,  and  has  only  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  water»  at 
the  recess  of  the  tide*.  When  the  wind  is  unfavourable  tor. 
doubling  Flamborough  head,  the  Bay  is  often  crowded  with  coast- 
ing vessels. 

Near  the  road  from  Bridlington  to  Flamborough,  and  about  two 
miles  distant  from  ^he  former  place,  is 

SEWERBY, 
The  seat  of  John  Gream,  Esq.     The  mansion  stands  in  a  lofty 
and  pleasant  situation :  it  commands  a  magnificent  view   of  the 
Bay  towards  the  south,  and  of  a  considerable  extent  of  coast. 

MARTON, 

The  seat  of  Ralph  Creske,  Esq.  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
northward  from  Sewerby,  and  nearly  three  miles  distant  from 
Bridlington.  Tliis  mansion  is  agreeably  situated,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  sea  to  the  northward  of  Flamborough  head.     The  ad* 

jacen^ 

•  The  north  end  of  the  Smithick  sand,  is  within  a  mile  of  the  coast  of  the 
promontory,  and  oearlj  south  from  the  new  ligfitbouse. 
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rtieteftted^  ud  fUmm^  ui  Hm  jki&Mmm  mm 
imftL%  ittora  tfaiMiig  watMrn  Itai  wight  be  ekpMlit 
h  a  silMlm  to  imr  the  oQMt 

Otieof  themetraMrkeMernnnttier  ftrnwegeep  AiAieti 
he  eeeo  ia  this  neighboiulMody  fa  a  AtA,  er  Tanae,  of 
%illh  ead  depth,  tariy  at  the  bane  af  tin  trfaagle,  which  1 
thayaMentetyof  FlaatbewmghheaAi  Thn  diloh,  wUeh  fa  caBei 
«*  Daaee-Dfta,''  fa  apjparaedy  the  eftet  of  art,  and  cotttaiae  two 
Kaea  of  defence,  oae  ahove  the  otter,  witt  hreaet  weihe.  it  cft« 
IwAi  abore  a  vufa  aad  a  qoarter  from  the  aoott  ehoie,  irheve  Ha 
hettoa,  fa  oa  a  le? el  witt  tte  beach,  and  beeomea  gradaaihf 
dbaUower,  till  it  entirely  diaappean.  It  doer  not  ahreleh  in  m 
diiect  line,  bat  inegalariy ;  and  the  profectioaa  greafly  reeeiabia 
the  aatieat  aaglea  of  a  ibrtificalion.  Hialory  aiibrda  no  accooi 
of  thia  Btupendooa  work ;  bat  tradition  aacribea  it  witt  grmH 
fnrobability  to  the  Danes,  nieae  Barbarians  might  iiatoaiuag 
to  insakte  tlie  proiDontory,  and  ttus  render  it  an  impregaaUe 
po8t>  as  the  situation  was  extresMly  adYantageons  ftr  rccmtiay 
supplies  and  reinibrceaients  from  their  own  conntry.  Notwitt* 
staadhig,  however,  the  traditton  which  ascribes  it  to  the  Danes,  It 
might  have  been  a  worlc  of  the  Saxons,  as  it  afforded  tte  sama 
advantages  to  bott  nations  in  tteir  invasions.  Camden  observes^ 
tte  Saxon  writers  relate  that  Ida,  who  iirsl  snbdned  these  parta^; 
landed  at  ttis  promontory*.  The  fact,  however,  is  doubtful,  and 
tte  history  of  ttose  times  is  enveloped  in  the  deep  gloom  of  oh- 
curity.  But  whoever  ttey  were  that  began  this  extraoidinaiy 
work,  it  liad  apparently  been  their  design  to  insulate  the  fmwmk* 
tory,  for  a  place  of  retreat  and  defence,  and  its  being  left  incom- 
^ete,  was  probaUy  owing  to  itie  success  of  tteir  arms,  which 
rendered  such  a  measure  unnecessary. 

FLAMBOROUGH 
Is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  formally  of  some  note ;  at 
pfcsent  it  is  only  a  large  fishing  village.    It  stands  in  a  hollow, 

nearly 

•  Camden'i  Briu  fot  741.    Oibfon'«  £diU 
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tmdj  bk  ihe  centra  of  tbe  promontorf,  five  wSlm  from  Brittqg^ 
lOB,  sad  it  tibe  naa  diateoM  from  tbe  quay.  Hie  pepaUttka  ie 
between  eefen  tad  eight  hundred,  of  which  the  iahennen,  aad 
thor  frailiQe,  oonstitste  more  than  one  half:  the  rest  of  the  ia» 
haWtanli  eonriit  of  frnnen,  labooren,  and  the  neeeaaarf  mf&^ 
chaaioi^  which  are  met  with  in  all  conntry  yiUagea.  The  MMty 
if  here  eaniedon  with  great  apirit  andactiTity;  In  the  year  19f^ 
liear  twenty  of  the  flahermen  periahed  in  a  atorm  at  aea,  and  there 
waa  flcarody  a  frmily  in  Flamboroogh,  that  had  not  to  lament  tka 
kaa  of  aoaae  beloved  relative,  yet  ao  powerfoi  ia  the  force  of  caa- 
lam,  and  an  haltttoal  acquaintance  with  danger,  that  the  aurfifuta 
cnktimied  aa  adyentaroiia  on  the  atormy  element,  aa  if  no  w$A 
evwt  had  occorred*.  The  FUmborongh  fiahermen  chiefly  coo- 
Sm  themadrea  to  their  own  coasts,  and  aeldom  aend  wart  Hum 
km  hoaia  to  the  herring  fishery*  at  Yarmouthf. 

ne  name  of  thia  town  and  promontory  ia  of  uncertain  derive* 
tioB.  Camden  saya,  **  aome  think  that  it  took  ita  name  from  a 
watch-tower,  in  which  were  lights  for  the  direction  of  ships;  ibr 
the  BiitolM  still  retain  the  provincial  word  **  Ftem''  and  the  Ha- 
irinen  paint  this  creek  with  a  flaming  head  in  their  dkarta. 
Otbera  are  of  opinion^  that  this  name  came  into  England,  oat  ef 
Aiigloen,  in  Denmark,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Angli ;  for  there  ia 
mtown  called  Flansborg,  from  which  they  think  the  English  gave 
it  tint  name}/'  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
Vqu  XVI.  2  E  Lopdsh^ 

*  Tha  wriltr  of  thb  ▼olume  reiided  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Flaiubonni||i« 
nban  tUi  nMbncholy  •ccidcnt  happened. 

t  The  boau  tent  to  Yarmouth  from  the  different  fiahiiig  towns  on  thb 
coail^  hsve  genenllj  been  of  Itte  yean  in  the  fi)llowing  proportion  i 

Fran  Staithi* •••••• 16    Srarbroogh    «•••••••••••    S- 

Banrvick   5    Filey 8 

Robin  Hood's  bay  •  •  •  •     5    Flamborough    ^    4 

Total  4f} 

X  Carad.  JSrit  741,  Gibson't  Edit. 
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LordflKip  of  Fkmborough  belonged  to  HaroM,  Earl  of  the  Wast 
Saxons,  and  afterwards  king  of  England,  who  waa  slain  at  lUe 
memorable  battle  of  Ha^Unj^J*.  It  subKcqwcnlly  came  into  the  pos* 
session  of  William  Le  Growij  the  founder  of  Scarhrou^U  casUe. 
In  later  times  it  belonged  to  tlie  honourable  family  of  the  Con* 
stablt'Sj  whom,  says  Camden,  some  derived  from  the  Lacics  Con- 
stablcfij  of  Chester^.  Tliis  family  douri»hed  here,  daring  some 
centuries;  and  in  the  church,  which  is  an  ancient  buildings  is  a  cu- 
rioua  monumental  inscription^  to  the  memory  o(  Sir  Marmaduke 
Constable^  Knt.  who  lief?  buried  nnder  a  tombstone,  in  a  place 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  vestry^  but  »ince  as  a  school.  The 
inscription^  which  has  been  removed  from  tlieuce^  and  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel^  is  on  a  bnuis-pktc,  and  the  letters 
are  in  tlie  old  text  in  relievo.  It  is  without  a  date ;  but  it  in- 
forms us  that  the  valiant  Knight,  i^:hose  mime  it  commemorate^ 
fought  in  France,  urtder  the  banners  of  Edwtu^d  IV.  and  Henry 
VIL  and  that  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  present 
"  with  his  sonnes,  brothers,  sarvants,  and  kynsmenne/'  at 
*'  Brankistou  fields  where  the  king  of  Scottya  was  slain/*  This 
part  of  the  inscnption,  however,  is  obscure,  and,  in  regard  In  his- 
torical information,  somewhat  erroneous.  The  Brankiston  6eld, 
here  mentioned,  can  be  no  otfier  than  Flodden ;  but  the  inscrip- 
tion says,  that  Sir  Mmmaduke  took  this  journey  "  withe  Uxe 
gude  Duke  of  Northefolke;"  and  jL  was  the  Earl  of  Surrey^  who 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  where  James  IV,  king  of 
Scotland  was  slainf-  Stowt^,  Mall,  and  Lord  Herbert  have  given 
detailed  accountH  of  thi«  action.  The  van  of  the  En^disb  was 
led  by  I/urd  Thomas  Howard,  the  rifrhf  win^  was  commanded  Hy 
Sir  Edmund  How  »rd,  and  the  lell^  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable ; 
the  Eju*1  of  Surriiy,  commander  in  chief*  bronght  up  the  rear. 
Of  the  Scots  there  fell  tn  this  battle,  besides  their  king',  one 
elihishop,  two  bishops^  four  abboU,  twelve  earls^  and  seventeen 


^  Camd.  obi  soprii.    Gibson's  Edit. 

»  tiwHtllc  of  Flodden  wui  fougbt  ea  the  9ih*  Sept  A. 
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ftofcms,  vith  eight  or  ten  thousand  soldiers*.  The  EngUih  did 
wmt  kwe  one  person  of  any  comdderable  distinction.  Brandwa 
of  this  fiuBily  haire  long  been  settled  at  Wassand  and  Eveiii^- 
lianj^lRitthe  Lordship  of  Flamborough  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
di&nnt  proprietors. 

.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  stands  an  ancient  ruin  called  the 
Daniaii  tower,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  demolished:  froRi 
the  irrogolar  mounds,  which  appear  around,  there  seem  to  hsre 
aaiiy  oontiguous  buildings ;  but  neither  history  nor  tAdi^ 
,  gif  es  any  account  of  the  period  of  its  erection, 
,  -  The  new  light  house  is  erected  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  wis 
■nd  a  half  to  the  eastfrard  of  the  town,  about  four  hundred  yatds 
wilhm.the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  f,  close  to  a  Uuff  or 
tiie  aonth  aide  of  Silex  bay,  which  is  the  only  place  whare  a  hoal 
tm  land,  or  any  person  ascend  the  cliff.  The  light  is  a  le* 
vtlfing  lighty  with  three  faces  of  seven  reflectors  each;  and  in 
irder  to  distinguish  it  from  the  revoWing  lights  of  Tinmouth  and 
ChMMT,  which  shew  a  face  every  minute,  this  light  on  Flambov 
toBgfa  Head,  exhibits  a  face  every  two  minutes,  and  one  of  them 
eobured  jed,  whereby  the  light  from  that  hco  being  diminished^ 
it  will  not  in  hazy  weather,  or  at  a  great  distance,  be  visible  so 
fiur,  or  so  strong  as  the  other  two  faces;  and  when  in  such  qeuMm 
ooly  two  fiices  are  seen,  the  interval  of  time  between  thenv  i*  two 
mibates,  and  four  minutes,  alternately,  which  sufficiently  distiD^ 
gushes  this  Hght  from  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  From  this 
light  on  Flamborongb  Head,  the  lights  at  Cromer,  Spurn  poiRt, 
and  the  Dudgeon,  bear  by  tjbe  compass,  S.  10^,  £.  dist  29f  leagues, 
6.  by  W.  11  leagues,  and  about  S.  13°  £.21^  respectively,  the  VR- 
nation  being  25^  west  of  the  true  meridian. 

2E3  Flambvrmvli 

*  6ee  Stuwv,  p.  492— Hall,  fol.  38>  Lord  Herbert,  p.  18.  and  Tindal'i  nott 
•n  Rapin,  1 — p.  724. 

t  Lat  54»  7'  North}  Long.  (>•  6»  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  new  light 
boQse  it  fix  or  sf  ven  hundred  yard»  to  th«  eastward  of  the  roint  of  thf  «)d 
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Flamboroagh  head  is  a  mtignificeni  object,  and  one  of  live 
greatest  curiosities  of  which  this  kingdom  can  boast.  The  cUftk 
are  of  an  amazing  grandeur,  and  sttipendotis  height,  ihym  a  htiu* 
dred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  perpendicular.  The)'  are  com* 
posed  of  a  mouldering  limestone  rock,  of  a  snowy  whiteness^  and 
at  the  bottom  are  seTeral  extensive  cayemB.  formed  by  the  tuHbu- 
lent  violence  of  the  ocean,  or  by  some  unknown  cause  of  distant 
origin.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ei^cavations  are  the  Dove 
CMtii  BO  called  from  being  the  nsua!  breeding  place  tf  rock  pi- 
geons, the  Kirk  Hole  which  is  said  to  extend  from  the  North 
thore,  under  Flamborougb  Church,  altho*  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  ever  been  explored  so  far*>  and  Robin  Lyth'i 
Hole,  so  denominated,  according  to  some,  from  a  person  of  that  name^ 
who  M'Bs  driven  into  this  cave  by  a  tempest^  and  providentially 
saved,  though  others  aasert  thai  he  was  a  robber  or  pirate^  wIh> 
Qsed  to  conceal  himself  and  his  plunder,  in  this  retreat,  and  to 
issue  out  at  seasonable  tip portuni ties.  This  cavern  far  surpasses 
the  others  in  its  dimensions  and  grandeor,  and  is  thus  described 
by  the  eloquent  historian  of  Scarbrough.  **  It  has  two  openings, 
one  communicating  with  the  land,  the  other  with  the  sea.  The 
former  is  low  and  narrow,  giving  solemn  admission  into  the  ca» 
rern»  which  at  the  first  entrance  is  surrounded  with  a  tenebroae 
gloom ;  but  the  darkness  gradually  dispersing,  the  magnificence 
becomes  unfolded,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the  exploring 
stnuiger.  The  floor  is  a  solid  rock,  formed  into  broad  steps  of 
an  easy  descent,  and  the  stones  at  the  sides  are  curiously  va* 
negated*  The  roof  ts  finely  arched,  and  nearly  fifty  feet  high 
Id  the  centre.  The  many  projecting  ledges  and  fragmenta  of 
suspended  rocks,  joined  to  the  great  elevation,  give  it  an  awfiil^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  majestic  appearance ;  and  when  looking 

upwards 

^  The  writer  of  tliit  vciltim«,  mho  is  well  uqustntf  d  with  the  oeighbour- 
liofxl,  and  Iju  eiamined  Iheie  trtditions,  coold  never  meet  wiib  sny  ma- 
thentic  Of  even  lofEcieatly  pluiiiible  a  ceo  ant  to  induce  liini  to  belief  •  th»t 
Ike  Kitk-Hofe  hud  ever  been  explored,  so  fsr  u  FUmbcrougb  chsrcli,  wbich 
ii  ftt  the  leait,  three  quirleri  of  m  mile  diitant. 
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|0  fvrejr  the  lofty  •rob»  tad  reflect  vfm  Ike  ( 

wwlaiaed  by  H,  Umm  it  a  dificdty  m  wsfftmdag 
)  UflM  of  danger  whieli  intrwU  «pon  raeh  aa  ooeackNi.  Ob 
the  eaatem  exirenity,  a  aoble  Tiata  ui  temed  by  fta 
to  the  aei^  which  a|^pean  in  ita  higheel  grandeor  ea 
fimn  the  gloom  of  the  caTem.*''  The  hnge  Baaaee 
aiao  of  ittralated  roeka  of  a  pyraMidal  form,  dii^tnned  fttm  the 
cKC  eMber  by  the  aclioaof  the  aea,  orby  Bone  vblent  ooocoMta 
-wkUk  ruae  tiieir  broken  and  irr$gidar  aommiia  to  a  ooaaidarabio 
devaliei,  and  haTO  fimn  tine  inunemorid  withatood  the  shock  of 
tenqpeatoooa  storms,  and  the  fiiry  of  the  raging  ocean,  amke  *• 
groteaqoe  and  romantic  appearance. 

^  In  the  anmmer  season  these  immensely  elevated  clifis  are  the 
\  of  myriads  of  aquatic  fowls,  which  resort  hither  firom 
VQgiona  to  bnild  their  nests,  and  rear  their  tmider  off- 
sprim^  Their  constltiilioos  being  fitted  fer  oold  cliamtes,  thqr 
ehaoaa  the  nmrth  aMe  of  &e  promonlory,  where,  screened  fimntim' 
heat  of  the  solar  rays,  they  breed  in  these  inaccessible  retreats 
inee  fleni  intrasion  or  danger,  unless  distarbed  by  the  cariosiCy  of 
ama,  or  endangered  by  that  wanton  cntelty  which  sometimeB' 
seska  to  destroy,  for  the  sanguinary  pleasure  of  destruction.  At 
the  breeding  season  these  enormous  masses  of  rock  seem  aUo« 
gdher  aniomted,  being  coYcred  with  innum««ble  birds  of  varioas 
plnamige,  and  preseni  an  interesting  acene,  bnsjtle,  and  agitation. 
Thosigh  these  immmmenundiers  of  fowb  are  chiefly  of  the  aqaatie 
k«d»  yet  the  rook,  the  daw,  the  rock  pigeon,  and  sometimes  the 
soMary  rayen,  do  not  scruple  to  fix  their  habitations  amidst  this 
hetttogeneoos  assesdUage. 

^  It  isa  high  gratification  to  those  who  delight  in  the  wild,  the 
grsnd,  and  the  sublime,  to  view  from  the  sea  in  calm  weather 
this  isunense  region  of  birds,  and  the  diversified  scenes  of  the 
sliyendoua  promontory.  At  the  report  of  a  gun,  the  feathered 
iphabiiants  are  instantly  in  motion.    The  eye  is  almost  dazzled 

2  E  3  with 

•  HinderweU'i  Hift  Scsrb.  p.  S5f . 
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with  llie  waiifig  of  innumelfable  triitps  brig^li tenet!  by  the  ra^ 
of  the  6un>  and  the  ear  la  stunned  with  the  clamour  of  a  thousiuid 
discordant  notes,  Tha  strange  diesonancc  of  tone^  resounding 
in  the  air  from  so  vast  a  collection,  accompanied  by  the  aolemn 
roar  of  tlie  wavee  dashing  against  the  rocks,  and  reverberated  by 
the  cavemsj  form  a  concert  altogether  rude  and  entraordinary, 
wltich  affeclK  the  ro'tnd  with  unusual  sensations^." 

The  vicinity  of  Flamborough,  Bridlington,  and  the  Quay,  con- 
vlitutes  on  the  whole  a  range  of  agreeable  and  iniereBtiitg  ac^neryj 
in  wliich  the  beautiful  and  the  suhUme  are  Unely  blended,  and 
strikingly  contrasted. 

BURTON  AGNES, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  is  siv  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Bridlington  The  bouse,  which  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jonea, 
ataiidfl  on  an  eminence  fronting  the  f^outh,  and  commands  an  ex-* 
tensive  view  of  the  level  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds.  ^ 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Barton  Agnes,  and  five  milea 
and  a  half  we«twaril  fmin  Bridlington,  is  Rudstan,  a  village  seated 
in  a  fertile  valley.  In  Doomsday  Book,  it  is  called  Rodcstane, 
and  is  probably  so  namod  from  an  Obelisk,  which  stands  in  the 
Church-yard,  Dr.  Gibson,  in  his  additions  t^  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia, speaks  of  it  in  this  manner;—*'  more  inward  into  the  land  is 
Rudstan,  where  in  the  Church-yard  is  a  kind  of  pyramidal  atone 
of  great  height.  Whether  the  name  of  the  town  may  not  have 
some  relation  to  it,  can  he  known  only  from  the  private  history  of 
the  place ;  hut  if  the  stone  bears  any  resemblance  with  a  Cross 
"  Rod,'*  in  SiiXOQ  aiguifies  as  miichf."  The  Obelisk  is  one 
entire  natural  stxine  of  the  coarse  rat*-,  or  niill-storie  grit,  of  the 
ftatMe  kind  ami  shape  its  the  celehrat^d  stones  near  Borouglibridgey 
which  Camden,  Lelaud,  und  Brake,  suppose  to  be  Roman  trophies 


•  Hiridcrwcirji  11  bt.  Scnrbrough,  p.  551 — f58. 
f  Gibson's  addiuaii»  to  Caudcii,  p.  744, 
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eretted^H'Comineiiionlion  of  some  victory*.  Dr.  Gibioii^  how- 
ever, Beems  inclined  to  doubt  of  their  Roman  origin ;  and  aoine 
coi^ectare  them  to  have  been  BritiBh  monamentsf.  Bat,  as  Drake 
jii4iCMNMily  obsenres,  it  scarcely  seems  probable  that  the  anei^t 
BriloDi  possessed  the  tods  that  were  requisite  for  hewing  socli 
enomovB  blocks  oat  of^ihe  quarry,  or  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  Bechanical  powers  for  transporting  them  to  the  place  of 
erection^.  This  obelisk  at  Rudston,  ia  twenty-nine  feet  kmt 
inehes  in  height,  and  its  length  within  ground  has  been  traced  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  twelve  feet,  without  reaching  its  bottom. 
It  stands  at  the  distance  of  near  forty  miles  from  any  quarry, 
where  this  kind  of  stone  is  found ;  and  neither  history  nor  tra- 
ditioa  records  either  the  time  or  the  cause  of  its  erection  §.  AJl 
thereicNre  that  can  be  said  concerning  its  origin  or  use,  amounts  to 
no  mare  than  conjecture.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  Uko 
the  pyramidal  stones  at  Boroughbridge,  it  exhibits  no  mariuC  of 
Rowan  degance,  nor  the  least  traces  of  any  inscription ;  but  tho 
stone  is  of  that  kind  which  the  Romans  used  in  their  temples, 
palaces,  and  other  public  structures,  and  monuments  in  this  part 
of  Britain,  as  may  yet  be  seen  in  what  remains  of  the  asdeBt 

gates  of  York ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Roman 

road  from  that  city  to  Bridlington  or  Sewerby,  laid  through  Riid- 

8ton||. 
Kilham,  eight  miles  to  the  westward  of  Bridlington,  had  once 

a  maiket  on  Thursday,  but  it  has  long  since  declined,  and  is  now 

2  £  4  wholly 

*  Camd.  Brit  Gibion's  Edit.  716.  Lclandi  itln.  Vol.  VIII.  Drake's  £bo» 
rtCQiDi  p.  96m 
t  Gibson's  additions  to  Camd.  p.  733,  and  734w 

I  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  27. 

i  The  writer  of  this  Tolume,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  Rudotoo, 
and  its  neighboorhood,  has  never  been  able  to  learn  that  any  traditions  threw 
the  least  light  on  the  origin  of  this  icroarkable  monument  of  antiquity. 

II  The  Romans  used  the  grit  on  account  of  its  durability,  not  only  in  their 
public  structures,  but  in  their  Sarcophagi,  &c.  in  e?ery  part  of  the  island 
where  it  could  be  obtained.  See  Dr.  Lister  ap.  Draks's  EbortcoDi  pvt^. 
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wholly  dmaed,  in  coosequence  of  the  increajfe  of  Uio«e  of  End* 
liogtoD  and  Dri^eld.  But  here  tie  yet  two  aunual  (uixu,  one  o« 
the  2Ist  of  August,  and  the  other  on  the  12Ui  of  Noveinber.  The 
town  IS  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale  amidi^t  the  Wold  hiUi»  and 
the  so  it  b  fertile  in  corn,  A  vaUey  e&teuds  from  Kilham  inta 
the  flat  country  to  the  south,  and  is  walend  by  a  oonsidcrabte  n-* 
rulet  which  might  easily  be  enlarged  into  a  navigable  caml, 
opening  a  conununicaiion  with  the  river  EuiL 

Umpham,  nearly  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Kilham,  and  aboal 
&€ven  miles  south-west  of  Bridlington,  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
honourable  family  of  St.  Qirintin,  The  vault  is  on  the  Dortb 
«ide  of  the  choir,  and  in  it  there  are>  as  has  already  been  meii<^ 
tlonedj  manil  inberiptions  comio^tnorative  ^f  the  chieh  of  tbta 
housc^  from  Sir  Hctijert  St  Quintin^  wIm  caoke  Irom  France  into 
tiiis  country,  at  thfi  time  of  the  conquest,  to  Sir  William  St.  Quiii* 
tin,  Bart,  who  in  his  life  time  erected  an  ekgaat  moiuiiiiaBl  m 
this  churcb,  where  bis  boues^  with  those  of  his  ooikaort»  ft^mm. 
He  also  repaiied  and  embdl limited  tlie  chiirch«  whieh  is  now  bolii 
handsome  and  commodious^.  Adjoining  to  the  church  yard  on 
the  western  Me,  are  some  grounds  where  has  formerly  been  the 
manabn  of  the  posae&sors  of  this  estate.  No  remaius  of  the 
building  are  left ;  but  the  ibundations  are  easily  traced,  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  fish  ponds  are  yet  visible.  This  small  village, 
which  contains  no  more  than  about  thirty  houses,  enjoys  the  tra« 
dilionary  fame  of  being  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  St.  Johii 
of  Beverley,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  ceotury f »  &ud  a  well 
of  excellent  water  near  the  east  end  of  the  village  called  81. 
John's  well,  commemorates,  ns,  it  has  done  from  lime  immoniorial, 
the  name  of  that  pious  prelate.  Drake,  grounding  his  opinion  on 
the  authority  of  Stubbs,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  he  waa 
bora  at  Beverley »     Goodwin,  however,  asserts  that  Uarpham, 


was 


*  It  ti  properJjr  «13  affitiAted  cttapdry  to  tbe  parUb  of  Burton  Agtie^ 
t  St,  John  of  BevnrWyi  5ti)  Archbuhop  of  York,  gorerned  that  See  from 
A  D.  6&t,  to  A.  D.  nfU 
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^ MliTe  pkioe  itf  that  Stxoa  Sainl;  and  it  is  diffienlt  te 
i?e  tlial  tks  CMttUnt  IraditiiNi  of  io  Maiij.  eeotariei^  AmU^ 
^withottk  some  grounds^  iutve  giyon  tlio  honour  of  his  birth  to  this 
^^hsearoTiUsge. 

DRIFFIELD, 

Ahoal  slsreii  miks  and  three  quarters  soath«wost  fiosi  Brid* 
Uaiflaa,  is  a  j^easant  market  town,  debghtfully  sitoaled  in  a  faw 
tile  plaia  at  the  soathem  ibot  of  the  WoUs.  The  town  eomrisls 
ehifliyof  one  long  and  hroad  street  numing  nearly  from  north  to 
sonth,  fonllel  to  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
Stlf  yards  to  the  east,  there  runs,  amidst  straggling  honses  and 
small  indosnres,  a  beautiful  and  considerable  stream  of  tranq^ 
rent  water  murmuring  over  a  gravelly  bottom.  At  the  southern 
eitwanity  chT  the  town,  this  brook  is  enlarged  into  a  navigdkle 
canal,  which  passes  through  Wansford,  three  miles  to  the  aovthj 
whsBs  there  is  a  considerable  cotton  and  carpet  Bannfactory, 
and  at  length  joins  the  river  Hull.  This  inland  navigation  has 
been  of  very  great  advantage  to  Driffield,  by  opening  a  comma* 
nicatjon  by  water  between  that  town  and  Hull,  to  which  port  com 
is  sent  from  the  Wolds,  in  order  to  be  shipped  for  London,  or  ibr 
tiie  msnnftMJturing  parts  of  Yorkshire.  From  this  drcumsts^ce^ 
and  from  the  central  situation  of  the  place,  the  com  trade  at 
Driffield  has  during  the  kst  forty  or  $fty  years  greatly  increased, 
while  at  Bridlington  it  has  experienced  a  proportionate  decline  ; 
sad  the  market  at  Kilham,  where  there  is  no  water  carriage,  is 
entirely  annihilated.  The  market  is  on  Thursday:  the  four  an* 
Dual  fairs  on  Easter-monday,  Whit-monday,  August  2dth,  and 
S^temlm'  19tii  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  held  at 
little  Driffield,  which  is  only  one  mile  distant,  and  though  now 
an  inconsiderable  village  is  said  to  have  anciently  been  one  of  the 
royal  residences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  Northumbria. 
Here  the  virtuous  king  Alfred  died,  and  was  interred ;  and  th& 
following  inscription  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  commemorates 
the  events  9 

"  Here 
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*i  Here  lies  the  body  of  Alfred  kiag^  of  Norlhnmberland,  wh9 

departed  this  life  Janmny  l9th  A.  D.  705,  in  the 

XXth  year  of  his  reign." 

^  Statutam  est'onmibus  semel  mori." 
"  It  is  appointed  for  all  once  to  die." 

The  death  of  Alfred  at  this  place,  however,  does  not  prove  it 
to  have  possessed  a  royal  palace.  Tradition  says,  that  thi» 
Prinee  being  wounded  in  battle  near  Ebberston*,  was  carried  to 
Driffield,  where  he  died,  and  was  bnried.  From  this  we  mnst 
raj^pose,  that  Driffield,  was  a  fortified  place  to  which  Alfred  re- 
tifedHfor  safety,  but  we  have  no*  certain  evidence  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  residence  of  the  Northnrabrian  kings ;.  and  the  question 
nrast-therefore  be  left  to  the  future  discussion  of  historians^  and 
anttquaries.  * 

Driffield  appears  to  be  not  less  healthful  than  pleasant  '  The 
population,  which  amounts  to  1657,  exhibits  an  increase  of  &2B, 
irithin  the  last  ten  years  (viz.)  from  the  year  1801,  to  181 1 : 
the  aggregate  number  of  baptisms  during  this  period  was  542, 
and  that  of  the  burials  261,  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  only  i 
by  281,  which  shews  that  the  increase  of  inhabitants  has  been  ^ 
owing  in  part  to  the  influx  of  new  families.  But  the  average 
number  of  deaths^  which  appears  to  be  only  one  in  61  annually, 
exhibits  a  very  low  ratio  of  mortality,  and  a  strong  proof  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  situation,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
sure be  ascribed  to  the  openness  of  the  town,  and  the  active  oc- 
cupations of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  among  them  a  great  deal 
of  farming,  and  few  of  whom  are  conlined  to  sedentary  employ^ 
mentsf. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  north-east  from  Driffield, 
is  a  farm  called  Danes  dale,  where  are  several  tumuli,  which 
from  time  immomonal  have  hccn  distini^uinhcd  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Danes*  graves.     History  is  silent  concerning  their  origin ; 

but 

*  About  ten  miles  we^t  of  Scarbrougb. 

t  In  this  cftlculation  of  the  average  number  of  dcatlii  a  mean  is  taken 
between  the  population  of  1801,  and  that  of  1811. 
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• 

bat  it  k  higUy  preMle  that  the  Daniss,  who  iqppear  to  have  had 
a  ibitifiedLcamp  near  Flamborongh^  may  have  issued  iSrom  thenee 
to  ravage  the  eoantry,  and  have  fiaillen  victims  to  Saxon  valoar. 
The  vest^;«8  of  ancient  military  roads,  ^trenchments^  and  tu- 
moli,  are  variously  dispersed  over  the  Wolds,  affording  ohscore 
indications  of  irarlike  transactions,  of  which  history  has  not  pre* 
aerred  the  leBwnbranoe  *. 

WAttON  PRIORY. 

At  the  distance  of  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Driffield,  and  dir 
rectly  in  the  road  from  that  town  to  Beverley,  is  Wattoii,  tha 
ancient  Vetadun,  a  place  which  at  an  early  period  was  con^e? 
crated  to  rdigion.  It  appears  from  Bede>  Ecclesiastical  Ui%* 
tory,  that  here  was  a  nunnery  about  A.  D.  686 ;  but  by  whoni 
fMittdedy  or  how  demolished,  does  not  occur.  In  all  probability  it 
wan  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  About  the  year  11«K),  Eustace 
Rtz  John  founded  here  a  priory  of  Gilbertine  nuns,  of  the  order 
^  of  Sempriiigham^  and  thirteen  canons.  The  number  of  nuns  waa 
fif^-thiee.  Before  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  this  monaa* 
tery,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgpi  Mary,  were  valued  at 
36M.  16a.  lOd.  according  to  Dugdale,  and  at  4531.  7s.  8d.  ac- 
cording to  Speed.  The  site  was  granted  in  the  drd  of  Edward 
VI.  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  now  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Uie  Bcfthels,  of  Rise  in  Uoldemess.  It  is  in  a  low,  and  nuurshy 
situation,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  priory,  wa^ 
almost  surrounded  with  waterf.  On  tlie  north  west,  and  south 
West,  the  high  lands  of  Beseck,  and  Swinckill,  are  scarcely  a 
mile  distant ;  but  towards  the  east,  the  carrs  or  fens,  stretch  out 
to  a  vast  extent ;  and  it  appears  that  the  founder,  Eustace  Fitz 

John, 

«  At  the  tillage  of  Wansford,  about  three  milei  to  the  south  of  DriffieJd,  if 
a>  considerable  cotton  and  carpet  manufactory,  the  only  esttablishment  of  the 
kaad  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

t  "  Id  loco,  qui  aquia  at  palodibus  septus/'  &c.  Hist  Angl.  Script,  aiitiq* 
Col.  415.— Monast.  Angl.  t.  p.  98.  t 


a 
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John^  cut  a  Iraich  from  this  place  to  the  river  Hall,  for  the  pur*] 
pose  of  ilraining  these  low  grounds^.  The  situation,  however^ 
At  ^e  be«t,  unpicturesquc^  and  unpleasant  like  all  other  reli'* 
giouB  houses^  this  monastery  has  suffered  great  dilapidationi ;  but 
the  worthy  family  of  the  Bethels  ha?e  preserved  what  remained 
of  the  buildings,  since  it  came  into  their  pofiieafdoit;  vai  %kt 
Teneralle  relica  of  this  ancient  structure  still  merit  the  attenlioft  , 
ef  the  anti(|oary. 

On  entering  HoldemesSi  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  ani!  a  half 
from  the  Bca-coast^  Tiine  miles  south  from  Bridlington^  and  about 
eleven  south  east  from  Driffield^  is  the  village  of  Skipsea,  with 
the  hamlet  of  Skipsea-Broughj  separated  from  it  by  a  marsh  of 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  At  this  plac€ 
was  an  ancient  castle^  built  by  Drugo  de  Brnerer  a  Fleming,  wha 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  England,  and  after  the 
conquest  was  rewarded  with  the  territory  of  Holdemesst.  N» 
remains  of  the  building  are  now  to  be  seen;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  marsh  between  Skipsea  smd  Brongli,  is  an  artificial  mound  of 
m  circular  form^  and  considerable  height,  on  the  top  of  which  may  { 
be  traced  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  castle  or  tower  t*  And 
en  the  western  side  of  the  marsh  is  a  stupendous  rampart  of 
earth  faced  with  a  deep  trench^  and  running  northward  from 
Skipsea  Brough  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  presenting  towards  the 
inland  country  on  the  west,  a  bold  front,  of  about  ten  yards  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent  On  the 
parapet  of  this  stupendous  entrenchment,  are  seen  the  footmarks 
if  two  warrio2i>,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  single  combat  with 

each 
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*  Bofton't  Monmit.  Ebor.  p.  415. 

t  T\m  Drogo  married  tbc  niece  of  the  couqneror«  and  icent  to  hare  stood 
lig)i  in  bU  favour^  but  having  poisctncd  hi*  coruort,  be  wui  forced  to  flj»  and 
Ilia  csutoa  were  ptea  to  Stepbeu,  the  &on  of  Odo^  Earl  of  Albemark  in  No<* 
Bondy.  Caiad.  p.  740,  and  742,  Gtbsoc's  edition. 

t  Tbt»  mound,  which  still  retaini  the  namcof  Castie-Uill,  baaftitcqiafGail* 
ind  appears  to  Le  elevated  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  perpeodicolar  tbore 
the  maish.    Th«  arf  a  ut  the  top  is  only  of  imall  eitent. 


4» 

[  oliMr.    Bmynrtinf  IIm  nalioB  ta  whidi  Hkgy  bebngdl,  and 

%M»e  tne  of  the  InuHMtioii,  traiUtioii  is  mlent;  but  the  prints  of 

•t^titir  feet  IB  the  places  where  they  are  siqpposed  to  have  stood  in 

\  their  fttal  conteaty  have  been  from  time  iiineBM»rial  kepi 

i;  aad  a  snperstitioiis  opinion  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood 

if  these  were  filled  up»  the  angry  ^iritiT  of  the  eonbatante 

letwn,  and  terrify  those  who  should  pass  this  way  in  the 

nigkl?   Thisy  however^  like  other  popnlar  snperstitioM  begiae 

dally  torlose  credit^  in  proportiea  aa  the  people  are  more  ealigb* 


HORNSEA, 

A  sasU  market  town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Holdemess,  is  within 
lialf  a  Hiile  of  the  coast,  being  about  fifteen  miles  southward  from 
BridliBgtoBi,and  sixteen  miles  nearly  N.  E.  firom  HulL  The  church 
ai  thin  plaee  was  formerly  noted  for  its  lofty  spire,  or  broach,  which 
wan  a  well  known  sesp-mark,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
ceoflury;  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a  humeane*. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley,  having  rising  grounds  on  the 
north  and  the  south,  a  large  piece  of  water  called  the  mere  on  the 
wesl;,aBdthe  sea  at  asbort  distmice  to  the  east  It  consists  of  four 
itnggling  streets,  and  a  market-place  of  considerable  breadth.  The 
market^  however,  which  is  on  Monday,  has  long  been  on  the  decline, 
mA  is  now  almost  discontinued.  Here  are  two  fairs  held  on  the  12th 
of  Angnst,  and  the  17th  of  December,  for  horses,  homed  cattle^ 
|ad  aheep.  The  population  does  not  exceed  seven  or  eigb  thun* 
dred,  and  sgrieulture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

Homsey  Mere,  which  begins  within  about  a  hundred  yardi  of 
tiie  west  end  of  the  town,  li  remarkable  for  being  the  only  lake 
in  YoriLshire,  except  Malham  Water,  in  Craven.  Its  dimensions 
secording  to  a  survey  taken  about  the  year  1760,  are  as  follows : 

Length  fiem  east  to  west    •  •  •  .one  mile  and  {. 

Breadth  in  the  widest  part  . . .  .three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Circuit 

^  It  appetn  to  bavo  prerioosly  been  in  a  raiaoos  fttte.  GibioD*s  Edit. 
ofCaiiid.748. 
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Circuit      .••.•>.p,..,.....«*,fivo  miiedanJ  | 

Area  ........ ...........467  acres. 

But  as  some  parts  near  tlie  edges,  which  were  ^en^rally  ilr 
nine  months  in  the  year,  have  since  the  time  of  thia  nurvey^  been 
thrown  up  into  hankn,  ancf  planted  with  alders,  &c.  the  length  of" 
the  water  is  now  supposed  to  be  about  one  mile  and  three  quar 
ters,  and  the  area  about  four  hundred  and  thiity-six  acres.     Allhc 
di^tiince  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  south>west  corner^ 
IS  Wassand,  the  seat  of  Marmaduke  Constable,  Esq.  wlw  beiiig 
sole  proprietor  of  the  nortliern  banks  of  tlie  mere,  and  aliia  of 
that  part  of  the  land  on  the  southern  side  which  ties  towards  the 
wet»terti  extremity «  has  embellished  the  contiguous  sceaery  with 
thriving  plantations.     Wassand  is  a  pleasant  rural  retreat^  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  mere,  or  lake,  renders  it  more  agreeable. 

About  five  miles  to  the  south  west  of  Hornsea,  is  Itise^  which 
nticiently  helong:cd  to  the  noble  family  of  Fauconberg,  but  is  now 
tlie  seat  of  Mrs,  Bethel.  This  house,  and  the  pleasure  grounds, 
were  greatly  improved  by  the  late  William  Bethel,  Esq*  who  cut 
i!own  a  considerable  part  of  the  extensive  wood,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  which  the  mansion  was  situated,  and  totally  changed  the 
surroQiiding  scenery,  so  as  to  give  the  place  an  entirely  new 
aspect. 

Two  miles  more  to  the  south-west,  is  the  village  of  Skirlangh* 
or  Skirlaw,  which  b  tn  the  parish  of  Swine,  but  has  a  chapel 
eonstructed  in  a  highly  ornamented  style  of  Gothic  arohitecttiFe^ 
and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, about  the  end  of  t!ic  14tli  or  the  beyuning  of  the  fifteenth 
rentury*.  At  Swine,  about  three  mijes  and  a  half  to  the  south 
of  this  village,  and  six  miles  frf>m  Hiill,  there  was  once  a  reli- 
gious house,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  contained  a 
prioress^  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  nuns  of  the  Cistertian  order.  It 
Was  founded  by  Robert  de  Verli,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 

and 

*  Waller  Skirlaw  was  a  uttiire  of  this  plsoe,  aad  bmtt  there  a  noiC  beau* 

lifol  chftpel.     Godwiff,  Vit»  Epiic.  p*  134* 
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^mad  dedicated  to  the  Vii^B  Mary.  The  she  in  thus  deacribed  by 
Barton.  '*  As  Holdemess  in  general  isvery  flat^,  this  priory 
npraa  built  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  land«  given  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  was  properly  placed  to  prevent  too  many  people  goiog 
to  distvb  them^  ibr  the  land  is  so  flat,  and  the  roads  so  de^, 
that  in  winter,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  to  it.  At  present 
there  are  no  remains  of  the  building  to  be  traced,  there  being  only 
a  h0i  housef/'  The  annual  revenue  of  this  house,  was,  accord* 
ing  to/higdak^  82L  3s.  9d.  but  1341.  6s.  9d.  according  to  Speed. 
It  was  sorrendered  by  Dorothy  Knight,  the  last  prioress,  who  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  131.  6s.  8d.  per  annum :  each  of  the  nuns  had 
pensions  of  from  31.  6s.  8d.  to  21.  per  annum.  The  site,  &c.  was 
sold  by  Henry  YIII.  in  the  year  1540,  to  Sir  Robert  Gresham, 
KnU  and  soon  afterwards,  that  prince  sold  to  the  same  person^  the 
rectory  of  Swine,  with  all  its  appurtenances  in  Swine,  Coniston, 
and  Ganateady  and  the  tythes  in  the  other  parts  of  the  parish  to 
be  held  "  de  rege  in  capite  per  servic.  milit^^'  The  Swine  es* 
tate,  now  belongs  to  Sir  Francis  Wood,  Bart 

BURTON  CONSTABLE, 

The  seat  of  Francis  Constable,  Esq.  is  five  miles  north  from 
Hedon,  and  nine  miles  uorth-west  from  HulL  The  situation  is 
not  advantageous,  being  a  perfect  flat,  and  commanding  nqithcr 
fine  nor  extensive  prospects.  The  park,  ho^cver^  is  spacious, 
and  ornamented  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  cxteusive  walks,  as 
also  with  a  large  piece  of  water,  over  which  is  an  elegant  bridge, 
with  a  fine  gravel  roOT,  leading  to  a  porter's  lodge.  "  Consta- 
He  Burton,"  says  Camden/^'  is  so  named  from  the  Lords  of  it,  who 
by  marriages  are  allied  to  very  honourable  families,  and  flourish 

in 

*  This  description  is  appropriate  to  the  vicinity  of  Swine,  bat  a  considet- 
abte'part  of  Holdemess  is  far  from  being  a  flat  country,  like  the  feiui  of  Lin* 
colnshire,  &c.    The  roads  are  also  greatly  improved. 

t  Borton*t  Monasticon,  p.  252. 

t  Burton*!  Monasticon,  p.  ft5i. 
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in  great  splendour  it  fliis  dsy.  Robeit  of  diis  homcj  itf  wit  ii 
it  lA  Mean  Abbey  Book,  was  one  of  the  Knigbta  of  the  Easl  i 
Albeiitaile,  who  being  old,  and  fall  of  daya,  took  ajMm  hiai  tl 
eron,  and  went  with  King  Richard  to  the  Holy  land^/' 
ihanly  had,  during  a  long  space  of  time,  the  tiUe  of  Lorda  o^ 
Danbar;  and  the  mansion  and  eatatea,  devtdved  by  inheritaiiea 
en  the  present  honoonble  proprietor.  The  mansion  is  an  aMesI; 
laige,  and  nu^ificent  stroctnre,  with  two  superb  fhmts.  ^^Tte 
west  front  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  ibet  in  hmgtkt  Hm 
cast  fh>nt  extends  only  one  hundred  and  thnty*three  Ibet,  hma$ 
riiortened  by  two  wings  of  serenty-eight  feet  in  lengtb  eid^ 
prcjecting'  from  its  extremities,  and  the  character  of  an  aialeil 
baronial  residence  is  preserved  in  four  square  towers  with  hatth- 
ments,  two  at  each  end  of  the  edifice,  bat  nised  tery  Htfle  abofft 
the  roof.  The  magnificence  of  the  interior  correaponds  to  Ihal 
of  tiie  enterior ;  the  great  entrance  baO  is  sixty  fset  in  lengtt^ 
and  thirty-one  feet  in  breadth  and  height,  which  are  both  equaL 
In  this  room  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  famfly,  in  npwaria 
of  seventy  escutcheons.  On  one  side  of  the  fire  place,  ia  the 
atatoe  of  Hercules,  with  his  Madgeon  od  faia  shoulder,  aoooa^pac 
nied  by  two  blood-hounds,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  cele* 
brated  orator  Demosthenes.  The  gallery,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  long,  and  nineteen  feet  high,  is  adorned  with 
twenty  five  family  pictures,  and  furnished  with  a  great  variefy  of 
mathematical  instruments,  and  an  excellent  library,  besides  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  natural  curiosities.  Here  are  also  four  beau- 
tiful tables  of  black  marble,  richly  inlaid  with  composition  of  va- 
rious  colours,  the  work  of  Italian  artists.  The  proprietors  of 
this  superb  mansion,  have  during  several  centuries  possessed  the 
seigneurial  rights  over  the  district  of  Holdemess. 

BEVERLEY, 

A  very  considerable  market  town  in  the  wapentake  of  Hartkin* 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Hull,  thirteen  from  Driffield, 

and 

*  Cand.  Brit.  740,  Gibsou'i  Edition. 
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%iicl  twenty  nine  from  York.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wdds,  aboot  a  mile  from  the  river  Hnll,  which  runs  through  an 
extensiTe  range  of  low  country,  that  skirts  the  whole  length  of 
Holdemess  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  the  Humber.  The 
plaee  where  the  town  now  stands  being  covered  with  wood,  was 
aocSeotly  called  Deirwald,  or  the  wood  of  the  Deirians.  It  after- 
wards obtained  the  name  of  Beverlac  *'  quasi  locus  vel  lacus  caa- 
tronun  a  oastoHbus  quibus  Uullaaqua  vicina  abundabaf'  ''the 
place  or  lake  of  beavers,  with  which  sSiimals  the  neighbouring 
rirer  Hull  abounded."  The  sra  of  the  foundation  of  the  town, 
however,  is  totally  unknown,  and  the  record  which  assigns  it  to 
the  reign  df  the  British  king  Lucius  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
iBonkish  fable.  Its  ancient  history  indeed,  as  well  as  its  origin, 
in  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity  till  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
St.  John  of  Beveriey,  who  founded  in  this  place  a  church,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  monastery.  To  the  south  of  the  church,  he  built 
an  oratory  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  and  added  to  his  m<Hia8- 
.  kery  seven  presbyters,  and  the  same  number  of  cleriu.  After 
having  filled  during  the  space  of  thirty-three  years  the  archiepis- 
oopal  chait  of  York,  St.  John  rietireS  to  Beverley,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  A.  D.  721.  History  records 
the  death  of  the  first  three  abbots  of  Beverley,  viz.  Brithumus  who 
died  A.  D.  783,  Winvaldus  who  died  A.  D.  751,  and  Wulfeth  who 
died  in  779:    The  names  of  the  rest  of  the  abbots  are  unknown. 

In  the  year  867,  a  period  so  fatally  distinguished  by  the  Da- 
nish invasion  under  Inguar  and  Ubba,  the  monastery  of  Beverley 
was  destroyed  by  these  Barbarians,  abd  during  the  space  of  three 
years  remained  totally  desolate.  The  presbyters  and  clerks  af* 
terwards  returned,  and  repaired  the  place ;  but  till  the  reign  of 
Athclstan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  IQth  century,  there  is  a  chasm 
in  its  history.  In  marching  against  the  confederate  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Danes,  Athclstan  caused  tlie  standard  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  to  be  carried  before  his  army,  and  on  returning  victo- 
rious, he  granted  many  privileg'es  to  the  town  and  the  monastery. 
Vol.  XVI.  2F  He 
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ie  litiilt  a  uf*w  i:/)lli'i:e  of  ^eoular  cationft,  and  conf^rredl  on  the 
liurcli  aiid  iU  liliertti^d  thi^  privilege  of  a  sanrtuary»  of  nhtch  Ibe 
lijiiit.H  were  marked  1>y  four  cros»CR,  inuch  of  tliem  erecUd  il  tlit 
distance  of  one  mile  in  dilTtTeiU  directions,  from  Beverlry.  From 
this  liino  Bneirley  bes^an  to  increase  witli  niptdtH^  b>  tlie  Itiflax 
of  ifiliabit^iita^  and  soon  bccaiui*  u  place  of  considerable  im{>ortaaice* 
KiruHius  the  :33rd  Archbiahop  of  York,  iflio  wnn  raised  to  that  tee 
u\  the  ytm-  lO'X),  adorned  tfie  cliurcb  of  Beverley  with  a  bfty 
lowerj  and  presented  it  >vilh  two  bt^Ui^,  Hia  suceesior  AkU^cba 
built  a  new  choir,  adorned  the  pulpit  witli  curious  work  tti  hnuu^ 
silver^  and  gold,  mid  decorated  the  wliole  church  with  a  pro^siiMi 
of  painting.  At  the  request  of  thia  prelate,  king  Edward  the 
Confi"K.sor  gave  to  the  church  of  Beverley  a  lordship  in  LeveiL 
Aldred  tir^t  cstablidied  the  eight  canons  prebendaries,  WilliMi 
the  Conqueror  also  profess^  a  great  veneration  for  Beverley,  and 
for  St.  John,  and  being  within  seven  miles  of  that  place^  guvt 
strict  orders  that  his  array  should  do  no  damage  to  the  church^. 

In  later  times  the  history  of  Beverley  is  not  marked  by  any  im- 
portant events.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliament,  it  wtis  nltematety  the  prey  of  each  party.  At  tlie 
coinmcDcemetit  of  the  quiiiTet  (be  king  had  his  quarters  at  Beverley, 
when  he  attempted  to  make  hiint^elf  master  of  Hull,  and  waa  refused 
admiaston  into  tliat  town  by  Sir  John  Uotbam  the  govenuir.  It 
fell  soon  after  undvr  the  power  of  the  parliament;  and  the  saiti^ 
Sir  John  Hot  ham  having  taken  some  steps  towards  a  reconciliaticHi 
wjtii  tfit'  king,  and  oponeil  t%  ne«[otiation  for  delivering  HuJl  to  bis 
nuiji  sty.  mis  airisted  at  Beverley,  and  afterwards  executed  at 
London,  by  the  nentence  of  those  to  whom  he  had  rendered  sucb 
essential  «i rvict's. 

«  On  the  i:)tb  i>f  September,  A.  D.  1664,  upon  opening  a  gmte, 
they  mf  t  with  a  vault  of  squared  free-stone,  lifieen  foct  long,  ami 
two  foet  hroad  at  the  bead,  but  al  the  feet  a  foot  atul  a  half  broaiL 

Within 


•  Ftif  llic»e  Ju>tt»ricrit  oolicct  of  Beverky*  See  DrukoV  Bbor.  Apptudii 
17,  8a,  Q9,  and  Lclaiidi  Collect.  Tom  2,  And  S^ 
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WiAkh  IM  a  thael  of  Imi  four  foot  long,  and  in  that  tft«  askt^^ 
fix  hmdB,  wherecf  ihrte  onimbled  to  dost  with  a  toaefa,  of  tbe 
thowa  MMlaing,  two  were  soppoMd  to  be  eorneliaiiA)  with  thnnr 
groal  bnna  pim,  and  four  krge  iron  naik.  Upon  the  sheet  laida 
leate  pkte  with  tfala  inseription  in  ci^itab. 

•*  ^  AxM  th  hicarfliCioae  Domini  MCLXXXYIII.  cDmlmta  fait  tae 
tedifb  in  aentt  Stptembri  in  teqventi  ndcte  pott  fettmn  Sfineti  Mstthai 
ApoitoU :  «t  io  Aa.  MCXCVIL  VJ.  idui  Martii  facu  fait  inquisitio  reUqo** 
fmn  bead  Johannis  in  hoc  loco  et  inventa  sunt  b»c  ossa,  io  orientali  pana 
•epalchri,  et  hie  recondita;  et  pulvis  ceaento  mixtus  ibidem  iaventui  ettct< 
reconditos." 

"  -f"  ^^  ^^^  7^^'  °^  ^^^  iDcsmation  of  oar  Lord,  118^,  this  charch  was  dc» 
ftiojed  by  fire  in  the  night  following  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle:  . 
and  in  the  year  1197,  on  the  6th  ides  of  March  an  inqaiiition  was  made  for 
thefefiqoet  of  the  blessed  John,  and  (he  bones  were  found  in  the  eastern  part 
•f  the  MpQlchre,  and  here  replaced  ;  and  the  dost  being  mixed  with  ceriMfll 
was  b  the  tame  pUiea  found,  and  re«intened." 

**  Cross  over  this  there  lay  a  box  of  lead,  about  seven  inches 
loagj  six  bfoad,  and  five  high,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of 
bones  mixed  with  a  little  dust,  and  yielding  a  sweet  smell.  AU 
these  were  carefully  rc-iuterred  in  the  middle  alley  of  the  body  of 
the  minster,  where  they  were  taken  up,  which  circumstance  does 
not  by  any  means  agree  with  what  Bishop  Godwin  Las  loft  us 
concerning  this  Saint,  namely  that  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
porch.  For  although  what  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  was 
only  a  re-interment  upon  the  inquisition  made,  yet  it  looks  a  litUo 
odd  that  they  should  not  lay  the  reliques  in  tlic  same  place  where 
they  found  them^ ;  unless  one  should  solve  it  this  way,  that  only 
a  part  of  the  church  was  then  standing,  and  they  might  lay  him 
there,  with  a  design  to  remove  hira^  when  it  should  be  rebuilt, 
but  afterwards  either  neglected  or  forgbt  it/' 

*'  The  minster  here  is  a  very  fair  and  neat  structure :  the  roof 
2F2  is 

o  The  ijifleriptioa  expressly  says  that  they  ware  found,  and  re-interred  is 
tVsame  place« 


it  an  arch  of  »tunr.  In  it  are  several  monuments  of  the 
Nortlitunbexlanit,  who  liave  added  a  little  chapel  to  the  i|uire  ;  ]i> 
Ihc  windows  whereof  are  tlte  pictures  of  several  of  tliat  fatnily, 
df^twn  in  the  gla8ii.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  quire  on  the  right 
bide  of  the  ailar-place  stanik  the  freed  stool  mentioued  by  Qur 
author  (Caraden)  made  of  one  entire  atone,  and  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  Scotland,  with  a  well  of  water  behind  it.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  chiirth  next  the  rjuirtj  hangs  atr 
ancient  table  witli  the  pictures  ofStl  John,  (fVomwhom  tho  church 
is  named)  and  of  K.  AtheUtun  the  founder  of  it,  and  between  them 
this  distich: 

"  Alifrteniiikel  ihte 
At  heart  c«n  wish  or  egb  can  tee.*' 

Hence  the  inhabitants*  of  Beverley  pay  uo  toll  or  custom  m 

any  port,  or  town  of  Englandf ."  So  far  Dr,  Gibson.  But  since 
the  time  of  his  writing,  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  com- 
monly called  the  minster,  has  underi^one  a  thorough  repair^  with 
fioine  alterations,  and  is  now  a  moist  suptrb  edifice t*  The  west 
end  i^  adorned  with  two  lofty  towers,  or  steeples;  and  the  whole 
building  displays  a  magnificence  eiptal  to  that  of  some  of  otir  ca- 
thedrals. The  church  of  St  Mar\'  is  also  a  larg^e  and  handsome 
structure. 

From  this  slight'  sketch  of  its  hiHtorJ,  it  aj*|jears  that  Beverley 
derived  tts  first  importance  from  being  the  favotirite  ntreat  of 
St.  Jolin,  and  fjom  the  vcnemtion  which  Athelstan,  and  other 
kings,  eutertiiined  fur  bis  name  and  memory.  His  fame,  Lndeetl^ 
was  so  great,  that  in  a  convocation  held  at  London^  in  the  year 
(416,  the  day  of  hh  deatli  was  appointed  f^'hemmnally  kept  hofy, 

unif 

•  J.  c  the  burgesses- 

t  GibnonS  addii»on»(o  Cmoiden,  fol.  74S,  &e. 

t  These  repnirs  were  begun  about  the  yt'nr  1717,  when  by  n  licence  from- 
bi»  Majc!tty  George  L  a  giewt  tumnitty  of  stone  wns  curried  by  water  from 
St.  JVIory'i  Abbey  «t  Tftjrk^  for  Iho  repair  ©f  Beverley  fijlii&!er.     Dfatt** 
Eboraeuiu,  p.  ^77, 


mxA  abo  the  feast  of  hia  translation  on  tlie  25tb  of  Octoiber,  as  a 
jierpetnal  memorial  of  the  hattle  of  Agincoiirt^  which  iras  supposed 
to  have  been  gained  throivB^h  the  merits  and  intercession  of  this 
sunt*. 

The  town  of  Beverley  is  extensive  and  pleasant  Its  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east  is  more  than  a  mile.  The  enCtrance 
from  the  Driffield  road  is  remarkably  fine  :  a  spacious  street  with 
el^;ant  houses,  particularly  on  the  north-ca&teni*«idr,  termuiates 
at  an  ancient  gateway,  through  which  the  road  Ties  into  the  town. 
The  market-place  is  spacious  and  beautiful :  the  streets  in  ge- 
neral are  broad,  and  the  houses  largo,  and  well  built.  Many 
persons  oT  foitune,  therefore,  choose  Beverley  as  an  agreeable  re- 
sidence. The  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied, 
and  the  sale  of  com  is  very  considerable.  Here  are  also  several 
fairs,  viz.  on  the  Thursday  before  old  Valentine's  day,  Hol^ 
Thnrsday,  July  5th,  Wednesday  before  Sept.  25th,  Nov.  6th,  for 
homed  aattle,  sheep,  and  hovses ;  and  every  alternate  Wednesday 
ibr  homed  cattle,  and  sheep.  A  navigable  canal  cut  from  the 
river  Hidl,  opens  a  communication  between  Beverley  and  the 
Homber,  and  is  very  advantageous  to  the  town. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Beverley  waa 
6001 ;  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase  of  763,  as 
the  census  of  1811,  gives  6764  for  the  amount  of  its  present  po>- 
pulation. 

9everlej  is  a  borough,  and  sends  two  .members  to  parliameni; 
The  number  of  burgesses  who  voted  at  tl>e  election,  in  1807,  waa 
1203.  Many  persons  ar-e  induced  to  purchase  their  freedom  from 
a  consideration  of  the  advautages  witli  which  it  is  accompanied, 
particularly  in  i:egard  to  stocking  the  pastures,  which  a^e  fertile, 
and  very  extensive.     These  are 

1st  Westwood,  containing     -     />04        acres, 
2nd  Hum  ^        .        .     IIQ 

2  F  3  3rd  Figham 

*  Draltr's  Ebomcnm,  p.  407.  Lin«*oo|l*s  P/ofrtncta1e,  p.  104.  In  thi* 
^harch  are  soror  superb  monumeuts  of  (he  aiicie^t  Ctrls  ^f  Northumberland 
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3rd  Figham 
4  th  S  wine  moor 


Total 


1174 


acres. 


Each  freeumn  may  turn  tliree  bead  of  catUe  into  Westwood-* 
six  into  Swinemoor — three  into  Figham,  and  one  into  Ham. 
For  this  privilege  only  7s.  per  head  is  paid  for  cattJe,  when  turned 
into  Wet»twood;  lOs,  6d.  per  head^  when  turned  into  Swinemoor; 
98,  per  he-ad  in  Figham;  and  in  Hum  28.  6d.  per  head  is  paid 
for  the  first  eatage,  from  May  day  to  the  races  in  June,  and  3s.  6d. 
per  head  from  the  races  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
cattle,  depast tired  in  these  grounds,  varies  according  to  the  nnm* 
ber  of  resident  freemen,  and  their  ability  to  procnre  atock. 

In  the  diifercnt  paatureB  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  years 
180H,  and  IdlO,  were  as  follows. 


In  \V^eatwcKK], 

Hum- 

Fightm* 

SvrineiTioOr. 

Bruit* 

Horscf. 

HorSf*  und  BraiU. 

1  HorMTs  And  Bcai^s. 

1808      S64 

157  1 

453 

305 

ISIO      33S 

149 

4S8 

fS3 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  principal  burgesses,  chosen  annually  on  the  Monday 
before  Michaelmas  day.  There  are  few  places,  however,  where 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  have  a  greater  ascendaucy ;  and  it 
often  requires  the  greatest  activity  and  vigilance  in  the  magis- 
trates to  maijalain  their  dignity,  and  preserve  order  in  the  munici- 
pality. 

The  vicinity  of  Beverley  towards  the  west,  is  elevated  and 
pleasant.  The  common  pasture  of  Westwood,  which,  from  its 
name,  appears  to  have  anciently  been  a  forest,  but  is  now  totally 
destitute  of  trees,  affords  in  Mb  weather  an  airy  and  agreeable 
walk  to  the  inhabitants.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
town  and  the  minster,  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Holdemess,  in 
a  range  of  above  twenty  miles  from  north  to  south,  rising  in  gentle 
swella  from  the  eastent  side  of  the  carrs.  The  port  of  Hull,  dis- 
tinguished 
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tiilgiiiBiied  by  the  mu^  of  its  nnmerons  shipping,  its  milk,  «mI 
tile  MIy  steeple  of  Tttiirty  ehnrch,  appears  in  the  southern  poiM 
of  the  horizon;  and  a  little  more  to  the  west,  the  griidiiallj  sloping 
edge  of  the  Wolds,  diversified  with  woods  and  Tillages,  eontrihntea 
td  the  emb^shment  of  the  prospect.  To  the  east' and  sonth  of 
Beteriejr,  the  eonntiry  to  the  distance  of  several  mites  is  a  perfeel 
filKt^  extremely  dull,  and  unpietoresqne.  But  even  here,  tiM 
HMery  is  greatly  improved  by  drainage,  inclosure,  and  eidttfi* 
tiba;  and  this  extensive  tract  of  fen  land,  which  half  a  eefitiif^ 
ag«  was  only  a  solitary  waste,  flooded  daring  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter,  now  presents  an  aspect  of  fertility*. 

Abdot  five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Beverley,  is  the  small 
hamlet  of  Melsa,  or  Meaax,  which  name  was  given  to  it  by  iti  fai^ 
habitants,  who  came  with  the  conqueror  from  Meanx,  in  N6r« 
omidy.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  abbey,  fonnded  A.  9r 
WSO,  by  William  Le  Gross,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdemess^ 
who  was  also  the  fouhder  of  Scarbrough  castle.  It  is  said  that 
ike  Earl  Was  ^  charmed  with  the  pleasant  situation  of  this  spot^ 
that  a  little  time  before  founding  the  abbey,  he  had  given  in  ex<- 
dumge  for  it  to  John  de  Melsa,  a  double  quantity  of  land  at  Be^ 
wick,  near  Aldbrough.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  what 
betlitks  could  be  fo^nd  in  such  a  situation ;  for  at  that  time  It 
was  overgrown  with  woods,  and  almost,  if  not  wholly,  surrounded 
with  morasses.  At  present,  when  these  extensive  carrs,  or  fenns^ 
OB  the  edge  of  which  it  is  situated,  are  well  drained,  and  brought 
iBta  odtivation,  Meaax  has  nothing  to  boast  of,  except  the  fer* 
tilily  of  its  soil ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  dull,  and  unpicturesqio, 
thaft  the  scenery  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  In  this  unpleasant 
place,  however,  ou  a  rising  ground,  but  very  little  elevated  above 
the  adjoining  marshes,  the  Cistercian  monks,  whom  William  le 
Gross  invited  from  Fountain  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  chose  to  build 

2F4  their 

*  At  Leckonfield,  about  three  miles  nearly  nertb  from  Bererley,  was  a 
celebrated  mansion  of  tbe  ancient  Earls  of  Northqmberland,  bat  of  tbii  no- 
lldng  now  remaips. 
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their  moiiaRtcryj  which  was  lihemlly  endoweil  fiy  the  piou^  faun* 
der.  Several  charters  of  pnvtlegett  and  irnmunities  uere  granted. 
to  this  house  by  auccessive  kin^iii  of  England^  and  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  increased  its  revenwcs  by  HbemI  donations. 
Thus  the  abbey  of  Mcaux,  flourished  in  great  splendour  till  the 
dissolution.  The  number  of  monks  was  0Ay  ;  and  when  the  mo- 
nastery w^as  suppressed,  its  revenues  amounted  to  2091,  68,  4d, 
according  to  the  valuation  made  at  that  lime.  From  tlie  aiaall 
rcmaina  of  a  curious  mosaic  pavement  of  brick,  the  fonudaUons  of 
building  yet  to  be  traced,  and  the  extensive  moats,  or  ditches^  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  which  are  yet  discoverable,  it  it 
evident  that  this  famous  monastery  once  displayed  considera^hlc 
magnificence. 

On  the  Holdcraess  coast,  about  five  or  six  mile,^  to  the  ivoul 
east  of  Burton  Constable,  is 


GRIMSTON  GARTH, 


liU 


The  sent  of  Thomas  Grimston,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  a  f^upeHb 
structure,  of  a  easteUated  form,  and  although  of  modem  erection, 
displays  in  its  architecture  much  of  thfi  ancient  style  of  baronial 
ma^ificence.  It  ik  nt  the  distancr  of  ten  miles  nortli-east  from 
Hedon,  fourteen  miles  nearly  east  fi'om  Hull,  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  sra;  and  beinp:  in  one  of  the  most  elevated  situations 
in  Holdemess,  it  is  both  a  very  ronspicuous  object^  and  commandi 
a  variety  of  extensive  and  magnificent  prospects.  The  greatest 
part,  of  Hohlfrness,  the  town  of  Hull,  and  the  river  H umber,  mne 
full  in  view  :  Flnmhorough  Head,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north, 
is  distinctly  seen;  and  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Wolds^ 
fill  np  the  wcsteni  and  southern  distances. 

FATRINGTON, 

A  small   market  town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Holdemess,  lei 

miles  south-cai^tward  from   Hedon,  and  eighteen  miles  in  nearly 

the  same  direction  from  Hull,  is  supposed   by  Camden  to  be  the 

t  ancient 
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mmdeai  Pnotoriiim  meniioiied  in  the  first  Iter  of  Antoniniv.    BfA 

f  netorimn  is  a  word  of  great  latitude  in  the  Roman  laDgmge:  in 

its  aioat  oommon  acceptation,  it  signifies  a  court  of  justice;  hut  it 

is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  villa,  or  other  stately  building,  and 

iBOve  fire^ntly  the  pavilion,  or  tent  of  the  general  in  ao  encamp-' 

iMBt*.     Drake  rather  supposes  the  pnetorium  of  Antoninus  to 

be  the  oodilnm  promontorium  of  Ptolemy,    which^  can  be  aa* 

otiier  than  Spumhead.    This  promontory,  however,  is  at  too 

great  a  distance  from  Del^ovitia,  to  correspond  with  the  Itfl^ 

vsaiem  we  suppose  an  error  in  most  of  the  copies,  and  substitnte 

thirty-five  for  twmity-five  miles.     Patrington,  therefore  appears 

this  most  probable  situation  for  the  prsetorium  of  Antoninos^ 

us  it  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles,  by  the  most  direct  road 

that  could  be  made,  from  Delgovitia,  whether  we  fix  thftt  station 

at  Londesbropgh,  or  Market-Weighton. 

7he  situation  of  Patrington,  though  in  a  flat  country,  is  not 
unpleasant  From  the  church-yard,  and  from  several  parts  of 
the  vicinity,  are  delightful  views  of  the  Humber,  and  its  fertile 
shores  as  iar  as  Spurnpoint,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Lincoln- 
ahire  renders  the  prospect  more  beautiful.  The  town,  however, 
i»  little  better  than  a  village,  the  houses  in  general  being  low» 
and  iiidifierently  built,  and  the  population  amounting  to  little, 
more  than  nii^e  hundred.  Here  is,  however,  a  market  on  Satur- 
day, where  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  sold,  and  three  an- 
nual &irs  are  held  here  on  the  28th  March,  18th  July,  and  6th 
December;  but  these  are  chiefly  for  drapery,  milliuery  warei^ 
shoes,  &c.  Patrington  is  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  Humber, 
and  a  small  creek  forms  a  kind  of  a  haven  for  small  craft ;  bat 
there  is  no  canal  cut  to  the  town.  The  only  building  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  is  the  parish  church,  which  is  laige,  and  has  a 
iofty  spire,  forming  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  many  of  the 
Holdemess  prospects,  and  also  in  those  which  are  seen  from  the 
l^pposite  parts  of  Lincolnshire. 

Spurn-head, 

^  Xiipiiui  de  Milit.  Roni.  lib.  5.  p.  40,  &c. 
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Sponi-head,  or  Spurn  Poiot,  where  now  utands  a  light4iimM 
for  tbo  dtrettton  of  mariners,  ii  a  noted  promontory  at  tha  tii. 
trance  of  the  Humher^  aiid  at  the  Uiitanco  of  nearly  ten  mile^ 
M>uth*eadt  from  Fatrington.  This  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  ocel« 
lum  promoDtoriom  of  Ptolemy,  Ita  present  name  of  Spumliead, 
called  in  our  old  Engliah  Chronicle«»  '*  Spurcn-head"  is  et i* 
denlly  derived  from  Ihc  Saxon  verb,  **  8p«rien/'  to  look  out*  spy, 
or  explore ;  and  so  remarkable  a  promontory  wai  an  excellent 
ait  nation  for  that  purpose.  In  these  part«  was  once  a  noted  tea- 
port,  called  Ravenser,  or  Ravenspor,  celebrated  by  our  htalo- 
rians  for  the  deecentu  of  Henry  iV.  A.  D.  1399,  and  of  Edward 
IV.  A.  D.  1471,  when  these  princes  came  to  contend  for  the 
crown  of  England.  This  town  has  long  Bince  been  swallowed  up 
hy  the  sea,  or  tlie  Hninber.  and  the  plaee  where  it  stood  is  nn* 
known.  Several  other  towns,  or  yiUages,  in  this  part  of  Hoi* 
derneta,  have  experieni-ed  the  same  late.  Mention  is  particularly 
nmde  of  I'Vtsmrrk,  Tharlethorpe,  Kedmaw,  Pennysmerk,  Upsal, 
and  l\)lterlleet,  which  hate  several  centuries  ago  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  encroacirtng  waters*  The  time  when  they  penshed  is  not 
otttainl>  kni>wn ;  but  Dr.  Gihiou,  suppose  it  to  have  been  aboiil 
the  80th  or  3»th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  wben  the  tidei 
in  the  Humber  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  overAowing^ 
vt  breaking  the  banks,  inundated  the  ac^aeeKit  country*. 

At  the  waters  made  the»e  encronduneila  on  some  parts  «f  tli# 
laod,  they  receded  from  olheia.  Along  the  Holdemeius  shore  of 
the  Huinbcr,  exteuiive  trai:L<iwere  gradually  h^-fl  tiry.  About  I 
^oouveuceaent  of  the  reirgn  of  Charles  1.  Hnuk  Island  be^ni 
WfffM  in  the  tluitdkr,  nearfty  opposite  to  Patringtonf.     At  ilNl 

first 


•  Gibjoo's  ddfhtions  to  CuRiden,  fol.  747»  It  could  nui,  bowct er,  'be  in 
ilie  3tiih  fjf  Edward's  rcigo,  uji  in  \m  SSrd  jear,  Havcuacr  was  recpiired  lo 
furnidh  one  »1rip,  and  twenty'seveit  timnnrrs  to  his  fleet. 

t  The  iju(ih-ea»t  coruer  of  Sunk  bland,  is  verj  neiir  P^rnrfgiiia  flAveii, 
ami  wilhia  ittout  a  mile  and  h  half  of  Falrington,  Xhit  valuable  tract  of 
land  l^elungi  lo  Uic  crowUj  and  is  let  ua  Icttae.  Ttte  ietiees  Jet  it  sgoin  to 
the  fjiimerSi 
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feni  a  km  mam  vera  left  dbrj  «t  low  wster;  but  as  it  incrtMed 
efwy  year  in  ezteBl,  H  v»t  at  last  embanked,  and  converted  iota 
pastare  ground.  As  the  waters  receded,  successive  embankneali 
Here  awde,  and  large  tracts  of  land  being  gained  from  the  Hini« 
ber,  the  island  towards  the  west  end  is  separated  by  a  ditch  cf 
only  •  few  feet  in  breadth  from  the  Holdemess  marshea.  Sunk 
Isbad  now  ewttains  4570  acres  of  fertile  soil,  divided  into  aevMal 
fenui ;  and  a  church  has  lately  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  in* 
bahitaBts'*^.    The  Holdemess  marshes  were  also  extended  by  liM 

\  of  the  waters,  and  a  large  tract  of  land  called  *'  Checrf* 
]n^'  being  i^  dry,  and  embanked,  became  a  valuable  ad* 

i  to  the  estates  of  the  Constable  femily,  of  Burton  Oonstabkl 
Aft  tihd  village  of  Halsham,  about  four  miles  north  west  from  I^ 
triBgtoii>  is  a  superb  mausoleum  erected  at  a  very  considerable 
mftKum,  by  the  late  William  Constable,  Esq.  as  a  burying  plaoa 
fer  that  femily.  It  stands  on  a  gently  ristng  gpnound,  surrounded 
Vidi  ar  planlatioit  of  beautiful  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  displays  is 
Ike  wnadnmed,  but  elegant  style  of  its  architecture,  a  simple  kind 
#f  nagsificenoe,  which  at  once  appears  striking  to  the  eye,  and 
jypfsptiate  to  the  use  for  which  the  structure  is  designed. 

WINESTEAD, 

A  pleasant  village,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Patrlngton^  and 
eight  ndlea  and  a  half  from  Hedon,  at  a  small  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  turnpike  road  between  these  two  places,  is  adorned 
by^the  seats  of  Sir  Robert  D'Arcy  Hildyard,  Baronet,  and  of 
Ueary  Maisters,  Esq.    These  two  elegant  villas  situated  on  • 

gently 

•  The  old  island  first  embanked 1500        acres. 

Taken  in  by  the  embankment  in  }80()     •  •  2870 
Taken  in  1808 » «00 


Total  4^0 


There  are  now  about  lire  bundred  acres  more,  reudjr  for  taking  in  bj 
another  embankment. 
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gently  rising  gromid,  though  iiicoDsideraI)ly  eleratect  crommanil 
a  pleading  prospect  of  the  town  of  Patringtoii,  Sunk  Island,  and 
the  Humba*. 

HEDON, 


Is  a  market  town,  at  the  distance  of  tern  mi!e«  west  trooi 
trtngton,  and  ritrht  miles  east  from  Hull,  pleasantly  Bitmlod  m 
the  middle  division  of  the  wapentake  of  HolderneM.%,  in  a  leir«l, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated  country,  abounding  with  opulent  fiir* 
mere.  Of  this  town,  and  its  ancient  slate,  Camdrn  mukt^  the 
following  remarks:  "  tlie  first  place  a  man  comes  at  on  thii*  wind- 
ing shore*,  is  Headon,  wluch  formerly,  (if  we  will  heliere  i^ntc*, 
which  always  magnifies  truth)  was  a  very  rouaidetahie  place,  hy 
reason  of  merchani^  and  shipping.  Fo*  my  part,  |  Imvc  ^ith 
enough  to  beUe\;e  it,  notwithstatKling  it  ia  now  so  diminisheti 
partly  by  reason  of  it^  being  too  near  Hull,  and  partly  becftatir 
ilie  haven  is  blocked  up,  and  useless;  that  it  has  not  the  \mg% 
•hew  of  that  grand«:ur  it  pretends  to  have  had,  whicli  may  lencii 
as  that  the  condition  of  towns,  and  cities,  is  every  jot  as  mislabl* 
aatlie  stale  and  happiness  of  man.  King  John  granted  to  Baldp 
win.  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holderni'sse,  and  to  his  wife  Ilawia, 
liree  burgage  bere^  so  tliat  the  bur^esse**  might  hold  in  frre  bur- 
gage by  the  same  customs  with  York,  and  Nicholf*  At  present 
the  town  begins  to  flourish  again,  and  bati  some  hopes  of  attaining 
to  its  former  greatness;/*  Camden'a  Commentator,  adds»  "  what 
our  author  has  told  us  from  common  fame,  concerning  the  Bon* 
rifhing  condition  of  Hcadon^  may  be  tontimied  from  the  rmiainss 
and  marks  of  two  churches  (besides  tliat  one  tbey  have)  which 
must  argue  its  former  populoiisness,  and  by  consequence  a  flou- 
rishing trade.  In  St*  Austin's,  the  present  eburch,  are  the  pic- 
tures of  a  king^and  a  bishops  witli  this  inscription: 

*  The  fltorc  of  the  Homber,  rn  gning  cutirBrd  from  MutL 

f  Nichol,  I,  e,  LincQiti* 

t  Ctnid.  Brii,  foL  759-^740. 


nd 
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"  Ah  free  make  I  tbee 
At  heart  may  tbkak  or  eigh  Me*." 

Irhe  old  Haren  nigh  the  town,  being  grown  np,  there  is  a  neW 

M.  made  on  the  south-east,  which  helps  to  secure  that  part  of*  tiiiB 

HaTen  now  left,  but  without  any  hopes  of  rendering  it  so'  uiefiil 

as  Ibnnerty  it  was.     In' the  year  1656,  a  great  part  of  the  towii 

was  consumed  with  fire,  and  about  two  years  ago,  several  hoimet 

in  the  maiicet-plaoe  sufiered  the  sam^  fate ;'  but  now  the  greatest 

part  is  rebmlty  and  the  town  thereby  rendered  mote  beaUtifuf.    Of 

late  years,  they  have  grown  in  wealth  more  than  formerly,  whiicli 

is  supposed  to  be  owing  principally  to  the  several  finirs  procured 

fnr  them.    The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  that  the  Danes  dfe^ 

Btroyed  this  town ;  and  there  is  a  close  belonging  to  it,  called 

Dhnelr-field  to  thisdayf/*    This  tradition  does  not  refer  to  any 

ysrtieular  period;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  three  invafing 

trtBlments  of  that  nation  entered  the  Humber,  and  ravaged  Ha 

Qorthem' shores.    The  first,  was  commanded  by  Ingdar  and*  Ubba; 

in  the  year  867,  the  second,  by  Swem,  King  of  Denmark,  ill 

1013,  and  the  third,  by  Osbom,  brother  to  the  King  of  Denmaric; 

^ho  came  in  the  year  1069,  to  assist  the  Northnmbrians  in  iXitat 

revolt  against  William'  the  Conqueror  { .     It  mdy,  however,  be  snp« 

IMMed*,  that  this  part  oF  tlic  countr}'  would  suffer  less  from  the 

last  invasfbu,  than  from  either  of  the  former,  as  the  Danes  caina 

now  with  the  character  of  allies,  and  most  of  the  Northumbrians 

,toined  their  standard.     But  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  our 

accounts    of   the  Danish    expeditions   to    this    kingdom,    are 

very   imperfect;    and  that,   during  the  time  of   their  continu-« 

ance,  several   of  their  prsedatory   squadrons,  not    mentioned  in 

history, 

*  Nearly  the  same  as  at  Beverley, 

t  Camd.  fol.  747,  Gibson's  notes. 

I  Rapin  1.  fol.S9.  121.  171.  Matt.  West,  p.  $26.  Sim.  Dunelin.  p.  194, 
&.C.  As  the  Norwegian  arniament  under  Harold,  Hadr.ida,  or  Harfager,  and 
Karl  Tosti  in  1066,  proceeded  as  far  as  Riccal,  wiUiin  about  ten  miles  of 
Yctrk,  beibre  they  lauded  their  farces,  Hedon  Diigbt  probably,  at  that  tiise« 
sscupr  pillage  and  destructioo* 
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history^  may  bare  entered  the  H  umber,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent 
country.  From  the  situation  of  Hedon,  so  near  to  the  shore  of 
that  estuary,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  feel  the  dreadful  effects  of 
most  of  theee  hostile  descents.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
the  state  of  thin  place  prior  to  these  calamities,  H  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  any  js^rcal  commercial,  or  maritime  importance 
after  the  fouudalion  of  Hull,  by  Edwaid  h  for  in  the  33rd  year 
of  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1359,  wheu  that  monarch,  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  France,  made  a  requisition  of  ships,  and  marinero^ 
from  the  diflfcrent  porU  of  the  kingdom,  Hedon  is  not  mentioi 
though  the  quota  demanded  from  Hull  vim  sixteen  vessela, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-siiL  men ;  and  even  Ravenaer  waa  raltod  a| 
eue  ship,  and  twenty-seven  seamen*. 

Ucdon  is  an  ancient  borough,  and  sendti  two  members  to  par* 
liament ;  but  the  present  town  is  small,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
street,  in  tlie  middle  of  which  is  the  market  place ;  and  the  popa- 
lation  falls  short  of  a  thousand.  The  market  is  held  on  Satniday, 
and  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  town  is  deiired  from  its  hin, 
which  are  on  the  15ttk  January,  2nd  Aagust,  22nd  Sept.  hr 
borscs,  &c,  Nov,  7tb  and  Decembt?r  6th  for  homed  cattle,  dra- 
pery, &c  and  every  alternate  Monday  for  homed  cattle^  and 
sheep,  Hedon  is  situate  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
H umber;  and  the  haven  cut  from  that  river,  extends  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town;  but  it  is  navigable  only  (or  small 
craft.  This  place,  indeed,  hos  for  many  centuries  given  up  all 
preternions  to  maritime  commerce,  but  the  WmiriL!^  bustacas  i» 
rarried  ou  with  great  spirit  and  skill  in  the  neighlionrhood.  At 
Hedon,  the  members  of  the  Holdemess  agricultural  society  hold 
their  meetingjif.  This  society  ia  composed  of  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  principal  farmers,  and  breeders  of  cattle  in  that  fer« 
tik%  and  hi<^hly  ruUtvalcd  district,  and  it  posaeases  a  valuable  and 

select 

*  Thi9,  M  •Ireadr  oliierved,  OTerthmws  the  opinkm  of  Dr*  O'^bson^  thmt 
Baventcr,  writs  »w«i1(»wed  up  »o  early  &»  ch«  SOth  Bdw»r4  ItL 

f  Tlic  meetings  arc  quartcrl/* 
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•ded  iilmry  of  tke  best  hocJu  thai  Im? e  beoi  wrilltfi  o»  igri* 
i;  m  well  as  ob  other  eubjeoU  with  which  Uwt  8cieMe  ie 


Od  the  htnks  ef  the  Humber,  ehoat  two  oulee  eoA  a  half  aeMdf 
HMth  iwB  HedoBy  is  the  Tillage  ef 

PAUL, 

AenwrfcaUe  for  ita  dock  yard,  where  ships  of  Uie  Iim  of  as 
h%h  B  rale  as  seventy  fours  are  soinetimes  bailt.  Here  is  alao  a 
seep  ■ainiirtory  carried  en  by  Messrs.  Newstead,  and  Co. 

HULL,  OR  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL, 

Bo  eallod  from  the  river  Hull,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stM^ 

ism- town  of  great  commercial  importance,  though  it  cannot  tsiM 

ila  utiqnitj  frrther  back  than  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  in  the  laMer 

fmrt  of  the  thirteenth  century.     This  monarch  returning'  violet 

riaoa  fimm  his  expedition  against  Scotland,  honoured  the  hmi 

Wake  of  Cottingham  with  a  visit.     During  his  stay  in  this  placr» 

^here  he  frequently  took  the  diversion  of  hunting  along  with  his 

aoblesy  he  was  one  day  led  in  porauit  of  his  game  to  the  pisoo 

vlKie  Hull  now  stands;  and  viewed  with  attention  and  delight, 

the  advantageous  situation  of  this  hitlu;rto  obscure,  and  neglected 

corner.     Before  tliis  timf",  tlie  point  of  land,  on  which  this  large 

and  commercial  town  is  situated,  was  occupied   by   two  small 

kaoileVs  MytoB,  and  Wike,  coiwisting  of  a  few  scattered  cottageo 

inhabited  by  shepberdsi,  cowherds,  and  fishermen. 

The  prudent  and  politic  Edward,  immediately  perceived  the  ad* 
wantages  of  the  situation  for  a  fortified  town,  and  commercial 
port.  He  made  inquiries  concerning  the  depth  of  the  river  Holt, 
the  height  to  wluch  the  tides  flowed,  and  other  local  circOB- 
I ;  and  having  obtained  satisfactory  replies,  he  sent  for  tho 
of  Meaiisi,  who  was  Lord  of  the  soil,  ind  obCatned  pssMBr 
ef  the  groond^  in  exchange  for  some  lands  of  considsraUf 
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grsftter  value.  The  river  Hull  discharging  iUelf  here  mt6  tlie 
Humber,  formed  a  commodiouB  harbour,  afluidinf^  an  easy  «;&* 
trance  to  ships  with  a  perfect  security  from  tempt^its ;  and  the 
high  lilowing  of  the  tides,  enabled  the  largest  veaseht  used  in  that 
age  to  lie  close  to  the  shore,  in  loading  or  delivering  their  car- 
goes*.. On  the  hind  side  it  might,  from  the  low  det'ation  of  the 
ground,  be  rendered  ahnost^  or  absolutely,  impregnable*  The 
ditches  might  alwaya  be  kept  full  of  water,  by  a  communicattoD 
with  the  Hull  and  the  H umber;  und  (he  adjacent  country  being 
almost  every  where  lower  than  the  high  water  mark  in  ihoa# 
rivers,  might  easily  be  inundaled,  for  aeveml  mileti  round,  on  th0 
approach  of  an  enemy f»  As  a  military  station,  indeed,  the  m* 
tuation  of  Hull  is  almost  imparalkkd.  From  ita  command  of 
water,  it  mi^Ul  on  tlie  land  nide,  as  already  observed,  be  rendered 
impregnable  against  every  mode  of  attack ;  and  it  would  reqiuce 
two  aimies,  one  on  tbe  Wcddsi  and  another  in  Holderness,  with 
a  fleet  in  the  Huuiher,  to  form  the  blockade,  Hull,  might  tliere^ 
fore,  in  caae  of  necea&ity,  he  so  fortified,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
effort  of  lioslility,  unless  the  enemy  were  master  of  the  ocean, 
a  circumstance  of  which  the  naval  superiority  of  Britain  haa  hap* 
pily  annihilated  every  apprehension, 

Edward  having  completed  his  transactions  with  the  abbot  of 

•  ;4l  »  perunl  ^>rc.vious  to  llie  yeur  1114,  tlie  nv<?r  Hdl  discharged  iraelf 
into  ibc  Humbcr.  lo  ilic  east  of  Drypool.  Th©  present  rivet  Hull,  wiu  tlieA 
only  a  sewer,  ur  dr;iui ;  but  b^  the  wateri  brenkmg  iuto  it,  aud  tiding  I 
course,  it  bec«m&  a  large  river,  and  *be  old  Bull  in  (Jrocess  of  limt  iiui^q 
up,    Tickhiirs  Hist  Hull,  p.  6,  «od  7* 

t  Tbi»  may  be  easily  observed  by  any  persoo  who  niilkt  uu  iul-  b^-nksl 
ihc  H umber,  eastward  tu  Murflcel,  or  ^vestward  towards  Ilesslc.  Tl»c  nctgh- 
bourijsg  country  ba&  beeti  frequently  inuudated,  someltmi's  by  accident^  and 
lomct'imes  for  defence.  And  llic  %vriterof  this  volume  wrell  remembers  iltal 
about  foriv-nlie,  or  j^fty  years  n|^o,  the  ctruittry  about  Hull  waA  ecitirely  oter^ 
flovrcd  to  a  great  depth  bjp  (lie  breaking  of  the  bnnki  of  tbe  riven,  ai  whkb 
time  several  persons  wvre  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  od  the  lura-pikc 
road  leadtng  into  Huldirness.  The  writer  travelled  oa  tbu  ruad^  wbik  it 
was  still  in  »umc  parts  orerllowed* 
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MauB,  $ai  obUined  fnumum  of  the  soii,  ittaediatoly  iaradi  a 
Arng  ippwl  prrrikges  aad  imwaftttiet  to  aD 
wlw  shoald  fix  thor  habitotki—  m  the  place.  He  ako 
I  m  ttuoi^lMMe  to  be  ereeted  far  hiwerit  end  hoaonied  tbe 
'with  the  royal  appeUation  of  Kiagsloii,  or  Kiiig'%  towa. 
Ivy  wUdi  it  ia  atUl  called  in  all  pnblic  or  legal  writings.  In  the 
37lh  year  of  hia  leign,  A.  D.  1299,  the  harbour  was  finiahed;  and 
town,  by  a  royal  charter,  eonatitated  a  free  borough. 
The  pririlegea,  favom,  and  inunvnitiea,  granted  to  the  infiuit 
hrb«ght  thither  in  a  abort  time  such  an  inflm  of  people,  that 
hvta^  and  the  aheepfolda,  aoon  gave  place  to  apacioua  and  ele- 
S*Bl  hahitationa.  Kingaton,  in  a  few  yeara,  abounded  with  ahip- 
fing;  merehanta,  and  tradeamen,  draining  by  degieea  all  the  most 
ileiiahing'  towna  of  thoae  parte,  anch  as  Ravenaer,  PiMngton, 
Vmiaa,  Grimaby,  and  Barton,  of  their  inhabitanta  and  trade.  Aa 
eontinaally  increaaed,  theae  towna  have  declined ;  and 
preacBt  acaroely  one  of  them  cairiea  on  any  commercial  con- 
^  except  Grimaby,  the  trade  of  which  baa  lately  revived,  ant} 
tasew  on  the  increaae. 

Hvll  beeoming  almoat  immediately  a  town  of  aome  importance, 

it  «aa  neceaaary  to  form  an  eaay  communication  with  the  neigh- 

:  conntry ;  for  aa  there  were  no  highways,  and  scai-cely  any 

paaaengers  most  have  been  exceedingly  incommoded 

hf  the  quantity  oi  water,  which,  resting  on  a  level  8ur£aice  witliout 

wy  drainage,  rendered  the  town  of  very  difficult  access.     In  order 

la  remedy  this  inconvenience,  roads  were  in  the  year  1302,  made 

to  Heaale,  Anlaby,  Beveriey,  Cottingham,  and  Holdemess,  which 

probably  are  the  same  that  remain  to  this  day. 

^  In  the  year  1312,  the  -5th  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  built 

the  large  and  stately  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     This  mouarcli, 

who  was  then  at  York,  contributed  liberally  to  the  pious  work : 

the  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  the  town,  assisted  by  the  donations 

of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  supplied  the  rest ; 

and  thus  was  raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  complete  the  east  end  and 
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loepl# of  Umtvenerabla  t>ile^.  In  iUe  tiiiiUi  ymr  <>(  the  mgn 
this  ktn|r«  ^^  esUMkljed  tbe  ferry,  to  and  fro^ti  Barton  in 
Lintoiutiliiio,  Aliout  the  year  13IV),  the  paving  of  the  »tr€>et«  of 
liitl  uaH  bi^£pin,  a  ^rant  Iniug  ribt^iincd  fmra  tbe  kiDf^  onabUi^ 
Jie  iniililf^  of  Uk^  town  to  kv  a  toll  fur  the  term  of  sev<2u  ymum  ^m 
II  comnioditk^  sold  in  the  market,  in  order  to  detray  ibe  es* 
E'nHi's.  I'hU  toll  proved  sufficiently  pi^ductivc  for  tltc  ^iifpg«ew 
iLcrijrdini^'-  to  Inland  and  Camden,  all  the  !»tonc>i  ufied  in  ^viu^ 
be  «tveetij  ^ere  hrou^^ht  in  ships  for  balhyitf.  But  the  jtidielons 
liiHUirian  of  Hull,  thinks,  it  more  probable  that  t"  brought 

troni  Hpiirn-pnint  fur  the  sole  pnr|>osc  of  paving  th     i       ; ;. 

The  iuhabiUutU  hiwg  now  greatly  enriched  by  ilieir  tnde  to 
Ic^lrtud  fur  HtockH>fh,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  firnt  mercan^ 
tile  cnniHTU  in  which  they  had  extensively  eng^i^cd,  the  town  wa^ 
in  the  I3th  year  of  Edward  It.  A.  D.  1322,  fortified  with  a  ditcli. 
and  wall  d*  Ntoiic%  with  strong  castles,  and  towers.  The  ispettiit 
of  thiH  work  were  defrayed  by  a  toll  for  three  yeans,  of  on 
in  the  pound,  on  all  goods  drought  in  or  carried  out  of  the  pi 
In  the  year  1331,  the  monastery  of  8t.  Augustine  vms  founikd  t^ 
(lilfrid  de  Hot  ham  in  the  stiert  whiclip  from  the  black  habit  of 

*  If  we  m&y  credrt  a  marginal  note  in  an  old  niarut^cript,  tht  west  eni!  w«i 
not  byiltiill  the  reign  of  Ucnry  VIL  Tickhiirs  Hiit.  HulK  p,  IS. 

f  **  At  iticli  tyme  as  al  tlie  trade  of  stocktisch  cam  from  fsleUnd  to  Kifi£> 
stonp  bec«u«r  tbis  burden  of  sttjckfiftcti  was  light,  the  »bi|)s  were  b^linid  wilk 
great  cabbie  ^fiinci  brought  qui  of  Ii]{;1ttndj  th«  which  yn  coutmuiuicc  fkari4 
al  tbe  luwii  *ji  Kmgtton  thoroughuuL"     L«laiidi  Itln.  56. 

CMindcn  ar>«r  apenking  o(  (he  opulence  ta  which  Hull  attained  by  the 
irade  uf  "  Ulcli«iid  fish  dried,  and  hnrdcncd,"  says  "  Tmmedisilcly  upon  thb 
rise  they  furti6ed  the  place  willi  a  brif^k  vrall,  and  many  towcr%  on  that  iid^ 
where  they  are  not  del'eirdrd  by  the  rircr,  and  brought  in  tnch  a  quaDlify  of 
fttones  for  bnllatit,  tis  was  ^ufficiettt  ta  pave  all  parts  of  the  (owo.**  Cmatl^ 
Mrit,  7Sy*  Gibson's  Kdilioti.  , 

J  Tickhiir*  lU^i.  HuU,  p.  17* 

{  Towards  the  latter  «iid  uf  this  reign^  tli«  govcmoM^nt  of  tli«  tows  wai 
crfiiinged  from  a  wnrdm  to  a  bailiC    Tickhilt's  Uitt«  Hull,  p.  19. 
i* 
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tti^  iMdDl,  dMuMd  Hm  sum  of  Bkckfrlm  gii«.  Tki»  mt'li 
Bafl^MlifMmitdBitesliiabMk  put  esUaded  •■  &r  is  the. 
9^irlrtta  IIm;^  Ittd  a  oiiq^,  nd  a  coMleiy  Idt  li^^ 
Tliia  Hoaailary  was  alao  ornaiaeiiled  with  del|^ 
M'gMflM  adi  fhniilaiM.  Sone  parii  of  Iha  boiMiag/iiWeh 
iypwha  lb  latg  heea  whoHy  of  hrick,  were  standings  a  fclr  Team 
0fm^  Wl  in  eoaaeqacnec  of  altenltioBa  latdy  made,  they  hwM 
ka^  deaMdiihed/or  aft  least  Mixed  with  medcn  laipraregMflli*  as 
aarf  vot  ^  iMKiasdy  distiAgaUhable. 

'  AVtUapmedioiiriahed  Winiatn  dela  Pde,  anaflre  of  Ra«e»i 

sen  «>r  Hareiiifar,  at  that  time  a  rieh  and  popoloda  towa,  thotagh 

^  ttedsdlae  hy  reaaea  ef  its  Yieimty  to  the  rishig  port  of  HalL 

BMflg  s^feiatyeava  he  had  been  one  <rf  the  principal 

<f  that  place;  but  at  length  he  removed  to  Hull,  where  he  < 

aw  aaeKteaaive  comimree,  and  acquiiad  imtteaae  weaKh,    lathe 

jmt  MM,  Edward  ill.  in  his  expedition  agatast  Seotlaad^  prft 

a  tMt  %  HaH,  when  he,  aad  the  uoblea  hy  whom  he  was  a!«> 

teaied,  woie  entertained  hy  William  de  la  Pble  with  the  neit 

jpimdM  lasgalfliewfk    The  raeaarch  found  the  strength  ef  the 

piMe  tl  aarpsM  Ids  expectations;  and  being  highly  pleased  with 

^  exeeHeat  eoadition  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  receptno 

which  he  had  a^t  with,  he  knighted  his  lo3ral  and  generooa  lost, 

aad  ehangiag  the  form  ef  the  mnnicipai  gercmment  of  the  tMra^ 

pliied  ft  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  and  four  bailifi.    Sir  WiUlani 

ie  la  Pole,  was  the  first  wiio  held  the  honourable  ofiice  of  mayor. 

In  1388,  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  III.  resolving  ta 

piesecate  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Franco,  from  which  he  saw 

himself  exciaded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Salic  law,  sailed  on  the 

l«Sth  ef  July,  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  vessels  and  a  numemns 

army,  which  he  disembarked  st  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  for 

tome  time  to  concert  with  his  allies^  the  meet  appropriate  nisa* 

sniea  for  executing  his  vast  designs.     Those  who  are  acquainted 

with  English  history,  know  the  straits  to  which  Edward  was  re« 

diiced,  through  the  want  of  money  to  sn))port  hb  army,  ai:d  which 

threatened  to  fi-ustratc  the  whole  puqiosc  of  his  e^wpedition.     In 
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these  diffictilt  ctreumstances,  he  endeavoured  to  Inirrow  bii^tied 

of  nil  the  foreii^n  princes,  vtho  were  able  to  nasht  hlnu  tknd  evtit 

found  iiimHetf  under  the  neceKsity  of  applying:  to  priviiic  persons 

to  take  up  ts!irh  minis  b»  they  were  willing  to  lend**^.     Sir  WUltatn 

lie  la  Pole,  who  was  then  at  Antwerp,  for  the  majiagement  of  Im 

mercantile  concernis,  not  only  fumiitlted  the  king  with  all  tlie  ready 

money  he  had,  which   amounted  to  %  very  large  aum,  bat  also 

morl^^ed  the  whole  of  his  estates  for  hi»  use.     This  mark  of  loy. 

alty,  and  attachment,  was  generously  rewarded  by  Edward.     He 

made  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  a  Knight  Banneret  in  the  lield,  and 

by  letters- patent  conferred  on  him,  and  his  hein*,  five  hund/etl 

markcf  per  annum,  iti  crown  rents,  with  a  promise  of  an  additiomil 

thousand  marks  per  annum,  in  case  the  kingdom  of  France  should 

be  conquered. 

Sir  William  de  la  Pole  now  emerged  from  private  to  public  Ufe, 

The  king  vtns  no  soonei-  returned  from  Frant^e,  than  he  made  him 

fimt  gentleman  of  the  bedciiambcr,  and  confened  on  him  ilie  seig> 

niory  of   Holdcrness.      He   Qftcrwards  advanced   him   to  other 

places  of  honour,  and  emolument,  and  at  len^^lh  made  him  chief 

Baron  of  the  ExcheriniT.     In  thin  exaltfjd  station  Sir  Willjam 

continued  a  constant  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Kingston-upon- 

Hull.  and  availing  himself  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  obtained 

for  it  an  increase  of  its  privileges,  and  immunities*     And  in  order 

to  tejrtify  his  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  had  raised  him 

to  fiuch  a  height  of  prosperity,  he  resolved  to  fouml  at  that  pUce  a 

monastery  and  hospital,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  benefit 

of  the  pfK^r.     The  structure  was  accordingly  begun,  hut  iU  illus* 

trioiis  founder  being  called  out  of  the  world,  A.  D,  1356,  left  it  to 

be  finished  by  his  son  8ir  Michael  de  La  Pole,  who  in  1377  C4NII^ 

pleted  the  pious  work.     The  monastery  wa8  a  large  mad  stately 

building,  in  which  were  placed  twelve  monks,  and  a  prior  of  the 

rarthuHiun  order:  the  hospital,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  easi.otf' 

the  priory,  was  endowed  for  thiitecn  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor 

w«»men^  and  placed  undtr  excellent  rcgidatiou^. 

Edwaid 

•  Rapui,  Hi9t.  £ng.  i.  p,4i(U 
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'  Bifrtti«  lil.  ttMl  Sir  WiHitm  de  la  Wt^.wwt  now  kid  mthe 
guiv^;  but  8ir  MMmmI  de  hi  Pale,  wm  not  kit  a  kTourile  vitli 
the  ^MBg  kiig  Riehttd  II.  than  hk  fiither  Ind  been  with  Ihe 
ftfeeeill  inoBueb.  In  tiie  ninth  year  of  thk  reign,  be  wm  nvde 
In*  CbMierikr,  adi  aftervaida  created  Eail  of  Suflelk,  adi  a 
Iwfitae of  MOL  fer  annom  was  granted  bin  by  the  king  te'the 
mffmt  Itf  bk  d%nity.  About  thk  time  Mkhael  de  k  Fjdo. 
'^  began  to  erect  that  stately,  and  svperb  pakee,  known  after* 
%arAiby  tteniBe  of  SnflMk'e  pakee,  which  stood  opponte  to  the 
wM  end  of  St.  Mary's  chnreb,  in  a  pkoe  at  this  tine  called  hmuu 
iLek^gale.  At  the  entraaee  into  thk  spackna  edifice  there  alood 
a  1d^  and  grand  gateway,  orer  which,  anppoited  by  strong  iia- 
ber,  were  erected  two  chambers.  At  the  end  of  a  passage  leading 
Ami  tte  gateway,  upwards  of  thirty  yards  long,  and  six  head, 
IMmI  a  apaeioQS,  and  handsoBM  tower,  three  stories  high,  ee«> 
iMvel  with  lead,  in  which  were  chambers  eighteen  feet  sfwae. 
A^tfoMng  thk  tower  was  a  court  yard,  containing  two  roods  of 
griiand,  neatly  eorered  with  a  huge  square  paYement ;  and  each 
side  of  theyard  was  adorned  with  beautiful  and  elegant  buildings. 
-*4>n'  one  side  was  a  krge  haH  built  of  brid^,  and  t^toue,  siicty  feet 
k  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  At  the  west  end  was  a  beantiful 
laaigw  of  baildings,  which  occi^ied  the  whok  side  of  the  square ; 
and  en  Ibe  east  side  were  pantries,  &c.  with  lodging  rooms  over 
Aem,  behind  winch  was  a  large  kitchen,  twenty  feet  square;,  ea- 
yeni  with  lead,  with  ether  small  offices.  North  of  thk  oomt 
ky  anolheb*  yard  neatly  walled,  containing  an  acre  or  more  of 
knd,  ornamented  with  fish  ponds,  and  a  beautifui  dore-cete,  and  to 
the  West  of  thk  was  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground,  conkining  two 
aeries  of  pasture,  mcksed  with  a  bride  wall  nine  feet  high,  and  two. 
biidui  and  a  half  thick ;  a  great  part  of  which  k  now  standing, 
and  adfoins  the  manor  boarding-school.  Before  the  great  hal| 
^rfaidow  was  a  most  delightful,  and  spacious  flowM*  garden*,  of 
upwards  of  an  acre;  and  eontignous  to  it  was  the  kitchen  garden, 
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nbertift  are  dow  eroeied  ivareh<ni9e&j  shades,  $u,  and  <f\km  pirU 
■1^  ,<»009pied  as  yards  by  difierent  artifiocrs  in  Ibe  town.  Adjoiii- 
in$  to  Ute  great,  liatl,  mi  ibe  south  Me,  vas  a  court  of  one  rood 
eatient^  al>oixt  which  were  erected  houses  for  bajuug,  brewing,  and 
other  t»imiUr  piirpos4^&  :  oa  the  north  itide  ibtood  a  beautiful  chapel^ 
su|»po»e(i  to  liAve  boen  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  ai'chaiig^l* 
Tills  ciiapel  was  twenty-eight  feet  in  kngthj  and  fifteeai  is  hreadllit 
buiit  of  brick  aad  stone^  and  cowered  w^ith  lead/' 

*'  B(sidea  tbii*  palace^  the  Earl  of  Sufiblk  erects  three  ^thar 
splendid  and  ma^ificcnt  houses,  adorned  with  stately  towers,  two 
of  whicJi  btciod  within  the  town;  but  th€  other  was  «ituaied  9Jk  a 
amail  distance  from  it,  and  eomoiaiided  an  extensivo  and  deligiitful 
pix^pcct  of  the  coiintry  adjacent^. 

Tbc  Earl  of  Sufiolk  by  farming  the  cu&toiD«j  and  by  other  ^mo* 
lumcnts^  had,  within  lesih  than  a  year  Oom  the  time  of  his  being 
Biadti  chaitccllor,  purchaited  lands  to  the  amount  of  a  thotisand 
|)ounds  per  annum,  bc«tde4»  accumulating  gri^at  sums  of  moiiay^ 
uuJ  it  wa^  Eitiongly  susfH^ctcd  that  he  could  not  so  aaddenly  bfm§ 
amassed  so  much  wealth,  but  by  t)ie  abuae  of  ikn  royal  favour. 
The  parliament  thcircfore  presiented  an  address  to  the  king,  de* 
buinit  that  the  treasurer  John  dc  Fordain,  BiBhop  of  Durham^  and 
(he  Chancellor  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suflolk^  nughl  be  di^^- 
missed  fiojo  thek  offices.  Richard  received  the  address  with  aa 
indignation  which  he  could  not  conceal,  atid  haughtily  answared, 
thai  to  please  the  parliament^  he  would  aot  turn  out  the  meaneii 
scullion  in  his  kitcbeu.  After  which,  he  immediately  retired  t^ 
I^ltimm,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Apprehensively  however,  of 
tlie  ill  consec|uen€es  that  might  ^Uow  this  rash  conduct^  he  rer 
turned  to  the  parliament,  where  he  found  himself  unable  to  protect 
bis  favourite.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  wa&  not  only  reoiovsd  from  hie 
oiEce  of  Clkanccllor,  but  also  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  hib  ad- 
ministruljan ;  sAd  Wiag  found  guilty  of  peoulatioD,  was  compelled 
t^o  r^Htore  all  the  grants  he  had  reciiived  firoQi  the  kingf.     He  was 

afierwarda 
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mtim  #infcconihied  in  Winditr  Ctitie ;  bnthedbdiiotlattgsidfarlini 
vestimint ;  fer  no  sooner  was  the  parliament  broken  nf,  tlian  tlM 
Ithig  rMdItod  Mm  to  court,  together  with  bis  other  fevowite  the 
tlM  iMke  of  Ireland,  whose  estate  h^  been  confiscated.  Thsif 
t^  nWtleliien,  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  m^tn  the  only  perwiw 
in  whini  tiie  king"  placed  any  confidence ;  and  they  endoaTowod 
to  Impnivt  the  royal  (aronr  16  thehr  own  adrantnge,  and  the  ndk 
of  tiieir  enemies,  among  whom  the  chief  were  the  Duke  of  GkMh 
eMer,  tM  the  EM  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  the  most  zMte  in 
prfcftUliug  their  condemnation.  In  order  to  prosecute  their  dea< 
^igm,  Vhtj  kbmtared  to  render  the  kin^  absolute ;  advising  bin 
to  rrtfte  aa  aitny,  and  to  summon  a  parliament  to  be  chosen  ia 
saeh  a  manner,  as  to  consist  of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  tho 
eiMrt.  Thfe  opinions  of  the  judges  were  also  extorted  on  a  va- 
rietur of  qnestions  tending  to  implicate  the  obnoxions  nohlea^  and 
their  pirty,  in  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  Duke  of  Glonccstsei** 
and  the  other  Lords,  seeing  their  destruction  determined,  resolved 
to  have  Teeonise  to  arms,  and  having  assembled  about  forty-thoil* 
sand  men,  marched  at  their  head  to  the  king,  and  denouncing  the 
mittiatett  as  traitors,  demanded  their  r€mo>'al,  and  punishment. 
To  this  address  Richard  found  it  neccssar)'  to  ^ive  a  favonrible 
answer;  but  the  confederate  lords,  suspecting  his  sincerity,  re- 
Mlved  to  keep  their  forces  together  till  tlie  meeting  of  parliament 
During  theto  transactions  the  accused  peers  had  consulted  theb 
•Wn  aafely,  by  absenting  themselves  firom  the  court;  and  the  Duke 
of  Ireland  had  drawn  together  an  army  with  great  expedition,  and 
begnh  his  inarch  for  liondon,  where  he  expected  to  receive  socb 
assistimoe,  as  might  enable  him  to  subdue  his  opponents.  Bat 
the  Eari  of  Derby,  with  a  part  of  the  confederate  army,  gave  him 
.battle  at  Radeot  bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  and  gained  a  rompletc  vic- 
tory. This  defeat  proved  the  ruin  of  the  party.  The  Dnlce  of 
Ireland  fied  into  Holland,  where  he  died  four  years  after  in  exile. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk  took  refuge  at  Calais,  with  his  brother  Ed- 
mund de  la  Pole,  who  was  governor  of  the  castle ;  but  Lord  Wil- 
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liam  Beauchamp,  g^ovcrnor  of  the  t<nrn»  ordered  Imn  to  he  ttenti 
back  prisoner  to  £  norland.  .1 

On  the  3rd  o(  Febmary  13S8,  the  parliament  asttembled.  Tbd 
session  opened  with  an  af:cu3ation  of  hig^h  treason  against  tb^ 
judges,  and  the  late  oitnititers.  Judge  Tre^ilian^  and  Sir  Nicliolai 
Breniber,  were  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  rest  of  the  judgia,  with 
the  Bishop  of  Chiche^ier,  received  the  same  sentence,  which  wis 
afterwardsi  changed  to  banishment  into  Ir^^land.  The  Duke  td 
Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Suflblk,  and  the  Arehbtshop  of  York,  wem 
tondemntd  to  evile,  and  their  estates  were  seized  for  the  kiQg^i 
use.  Aintd^t  the  intriguea  of  courts,  and  tlie  misrepreseutatiiiii 
of  (Parties,  it  is  Bometimea  difficult  to  decide  on  the  merit,  or  de^ 
merit  of  persons  in  office.  But  prosperity'  naturally  excitea  envy, 
and  perhaps,  all  prejudice  set  apsol,  the  chief  erioie  of  these  iiu« 
Distcra,  aj;  i^  sometimes  the  case,  was  the  superior  share  which 
they  had  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  ttieir  sovereign.  Mi« 
'  cbael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  8iitiblk>  being  tlius  hurled  from  his  high 
state  of  greatness  and  splendor,  retired  itito  France,  and  died  ai 
Paris  in  1386^  the  year  in  which  he  was  banished. 

The  history  of  the  de  la  Poles  is  intimately  connected  with  that 

>  of  HulL     Few  towns  can  boast  of  having  given  rise  to  so  cele* 

'  br&ted  a  family « thus  emerging  {rom  obscurity  to  emtiieiioe.  Bom*, 

'  rishing  in  such  splendour,  and  experiencing  such  a  variety  of  for* 

tmi^.     Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  second  Earl  of  SuDblk  of  thai 

une,  was  reatored  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  &lber^  and  ac^ 

^  compantt-d  Henry  V.   tn  his  tirst  expedition  to  France*     At  th« 

'  siege  of  Hurfleitr,  he  gave  signal  proofs  of  fiis  courage  and  €apa« 

^  rity  for  militaiy  afiaira.     But  he  did  not  long  wear  ttie  laitr«&hi  h^ 

^Ixad  won.     He  fell,  with  many  others,  a  victim  to  a  maligwuil  disf 

^  ease,  which  made  dre^idful  ravages  in  the  army,  and  leil  his  Uom 

nours  and  estatc^i^  to  his  son  IMlcltael^  who  had  also  attemled  lh« 

king,  and  was  tin  n  at  Uardctir* 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  third  Earl  of  SuiTolk,  ory»iy«;<l    '        :'*3 ' 
0Bly  a  very  short  time.     A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  [i 

hel 


te  im  Mm  H  tiM  MBionUe  Ibsttle  «r.  AgiBoowl,  wkiek  «» 
ibi«MoBliie90Ui«rOelober,  1416,  and  whidi  ahumio  gkfMMMljr 
lBliMaMHii«r  SBghMd.  iMlhisMlioatlie  youigEailof  Svt- 
proafr  of  uilnpidily,  and  fell  Ttliaal^ 
KytlMsideof  Utaofmigii^  Two  oflut  braUien  aln^ 
r»ii«tlfcabtifiaalWiiwo,iaUwiftmecaiitogt.  ., 
H»  m  WiUbiLdftkPdkfcarthJM  of  SiiflUk,dia^^ 

liBktwidthtoabiiiel.  He  made  twen^jt^Mtf 
( ia  ImMe,  aad  aenred  aereataeB  yean  m  that  tamitaj, 
TMtliiif  Engbad*.  la  the  begimtiogef  the 
vaf  Baaty  VL  whea  tlie  Eagliah  wen  extendiag  their  ooa- 
Firanea^  aadv  Ilia  ooadaei  of  the  Dabe  of  BedM»  the 
Sari  afSalkhary^  aad  athoroeMbraiedooBUMDdan,  WiUiaarde 
la  fthb  Bari  of  Sa&lk,  bore  a  diatingniahed  part  in  the  war»  aad 
gaiaad  naaiy  aignal  ? ietorioa.  At  the  nieaM»fmble  n^ge  of  Or- 
haaa^  in  1428,  the  Earl  of  Saliabory,  the  moat  renowned  geneial 
of  that  aga»  heiag  killed  hy  a  ahot  from  a  eannon,  the  chief  ooa^ 
mand  dovohed  on  the  Earl  of  So^ftilk,  who  continued  the  attaoka 
with  nnahated  TigoBrf.  Every  reader  of  French,  or  English  Hia- 
tay,  IB  aeqaa'mted  with  the, principal  operationB  of  this  frmoas 
mge,  and  with  its  siogolar  reaalt.  It  suffices  therefore  to  sajr, 
thai  after  aaven  montha  consamed  in  continual  assaults,  repulses, 
aalKea,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  hoth  sides  displayed  equal  coa* 
laga  and  ddll,  an  occarreaee  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
•ararid,  eoaipdled  the  English  to  raise  the  siege,  and  eventually 
#wcsaioned  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests  in  France^.  Afker  the 
Eagliah  retired  from  before  the  walls  of  Orleans,  they  began  every 
lalMR  ta  loae  ground,  and  the  war  was  on  their  side  little  jmatt 
timn  a  asriea  of  disaatota.    The  Earl  of  Suffolk  having  shut  hiaa- 

self 

*  Dugd.  Baroo,  2.  p.  189. 

t  Rapin,  1.  p.  548.    The  Earl  of  Suffolk  married  Salisbutjf's  widow.    See 
Dvgd.  Baron,  I.  p.  65f,  kc. 

X  For  a  curious  distertation  on  the  subject  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  See  Ra» 
pin,  I.  p.  589,  to  594. 
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•elf  up  with  mily  fesm&ll  body  of  tmops  in  ODrg«ftux^  the  io%n  "mmi*  I 
tokeo  by  scatade,  ilie  EofI  %a&  nuuio  prisoner,  alid  hifl  taiiani' 
brotlirr  Aii^xanilcr  Je  k  Pole  was  sLaiu.     But  as  a  gteat  tioaliwH 
9t  noble  French  pri^onera  were  then  in  the  handi  of  the  £aglirfi|9^| 
Hm  £irl  of  Boiiblk  wbk  soan  exchanged  ^  and  in  the  bcgliaif 
af  th<^  year  1430^  h€  n^eovered  Aumarle,  a  city  which  had  m  liltl«* 
before  revolted  from  tlie  En^iitfh,     But  hare  he  ttuUted  bta  laiirt^iii  ] 
by  hia  exti-eme  severity.     Having  carried  the  place  by  itorm,  nfler^  1 
no  leai  than  twenty-five  a^iMiiiits,  in  wtkicb  nsrt  of  the  gttffiiMii| 
bad  fallen,  he  immediate?] y  orderod  thirty  of  the  prtiiotpal  oi 
to  he  hail  god  on  a  gallows,  erected  on  th€  walls,  and  Laid  facvry  <| 
tel«  on  the  rest,  aaa  punishment  for  their  ddection. 

This  iathe  Last  military  transaction  in  wiiich  we  find  Willtati  do 
U  Pole  cn^ged.     After  his  n^turn  to  England,  he  was  etiipio)e4^1 
tia  or\G  of  the  ainbayi&addrH^  bent  to  Arras  to  nf^otiale  apOMsoll 
with  the  Frtncli  mouarrh,  uhose  proposaJs  appenrinic  inadnii^Uf*,  il 
the  aliiuT  cotitd  not  be  brought  to  sn  ;imi(3nye  conchiaioii*     In  tho  «| 
year  1444,  the  Earl  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  tba  Erixicliab  'j 
lunliany  to  the  congress  ai  Tours,  wfain^  altfion^h  the  Wfj^ti^  i 
atioos  for  a  peace  proved  ineliectiial,  a  truce  for  dghteen  moathi^ 
was  agreed  upon  between  England  and  France, 

Tlu»  aHair  being  Mettled » the  Earl  ot  8tttfoLk  proposed  the  i 
fiage  of  the  king  Hc^nry  VL  witli  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daticrblcr  oH 
litti^^  king  of  Sicily,  and  niece  to  the  queen  oi  France.  I'he  ad»  i 
vantages,  and  disadvautages  of  this  alliance,  logeUMr  witli  ll*^ 
results^  arc!  amply  invest turated  and  diq>layi  d,  by  the  Ettglwll  i 
torians,  and  are  not  in  this  place  proper  subjectii  of  dioena 
it  safhcen  to  say  that  it  met  with  tlie  fuU  approbation  not  only  erf  I 
the  king,  and  the  council,  bat  aliNi  of  the  jiarliament :  Iho  diik«*( 
«f  GlouoesttT,  however,  strongly  oppo^id  it;  but  his  opinion  wat4 
wholly  dii^regarded.  Wittium  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Bnfiblk,  who^ 
had  negotiated  the  aifair,  wa*»  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Marquiti  of  1 

Suflbik. ' 


^ff  Rimer's  Fa:d,  JO.  p.  611,  Ue, 
f  On  tbu  sabjcct  ace  Kapin  with  Tindsi'i  ootes,  L  p.  d60. 


fnocf  at  Iteir  «H^«EtiinNBiiM7  ■pliaJ>»r,  ialhefwifM  <£ 

tUgiy  iadi  <tf  awwirii,  tvelvt  bttuM^  iM«tj  IMMf%  heiite 
a^lMii  11  wiMhirotflriigia^aadgithimit.    blhyl44B^ 
«te^fMi»«riv«ilB  Bieinri^  mad  OB  «Im  aoih  ^ 
iw^aJittly  ii  tmm&L    Wwpailii— I  n»l«Jy  wtBrari|wyi». 

»  kiiftaieMnlliki  iMrtiwaorfii* 
ha  IbiitiifaHl  t»  liie  aatioB,  iod  erea  grtoled  a  ralMidy  Imt  tka 
f  aiqptrt  9i  dafiayiay  ikm  BJfmmm  <f  tiw  <whaaiy$. 

>  evwy  liiiag  aafod  to  pranriia  piiiiywitj  la  tte  ni» 
llMul^aittily  to  Ibe  paopla;  kitfadkaiial  aMrtaoia 
1  iata  luJtfBiiaa.  Tbe  ^neea  ftooa  peraeifad  Iha  WMkatii 
of  fear  OHMVly  aad  fulod  hba  viih  an  akMrfala  owagr.  By  thia 
» of  «afiilk»  tha  cardiaal  of  WiadiMtr,  «hI  tha 
>  rf  Yorit,  aaw  tlw  powar  latie  tnalf  ortiMitiwA  A 
aaloa  vak  ibrmed  belwoea  the  qaaea^  aad  tkaea  iDiaistec% 
wUohfNffod  fOal  to  tha  duka  of  Gloaaortor,  wImmq  iho  wlmla 
patty  ngwdod  as  a  commoii  onomy.  TM  aabloauui  kad  iuoanad 
tka  roMlitBioat  af  tha  faeen,  by  oppooing  bar  ■avmg^  aod  aa 
ba  »aa  biUiHta  tha  preoumptlTo  heir  to  tha  orowa.  tha  auoiftteri 
Bu§bt  diaad  baiqg  eaUad  to  a  rigoraaa  aocoiwi,  if  ever  it  wero 
plaead  oa  bia  baad.  Hia  dootroction  waa  therafere  datanaiaod^ 
aad  baft  too  aaooaMfiiDy  efeeted.  la  oador  la  gat  him  into  thoir 
paaar^  thay  cantmad  to  hava  hiM  acciiaad  of  a  oaaapiracy  fer 
Ihapafpoaaofiaardariagthaking^aQdaainiigontheoraini.  Oa 
thai  abarga  ba  vao  anatted,  ud  thrown  iata  priaoa;  bat  neithor 
lioM  nc^  opportunity  mm  alloasd  him  for  pro? tng  bia  innacaace. 
fikMi  aftar  hia  ooauaitmeat  ha  was  faoad  dead  in  bis  bad:  Na 

marka 

•  This  was  the  £rst  introdactiou  of  the  title  of  roarqaii  into  England. 

t  Hall  fol.  148.  MomtthU  8.  M,  t,  S,  jcc 
t  HalJ,  foL  149. 
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marks  of  violence  appeared  on  hi«  body;  liatit  wis  tinlvOMiIly 
believed  that  lie  had  fatleii  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  rneiDto*** 

Amidst  these  uitrigtiesi  of  the  court,  it  is  impossible  to  mscer* 
tuin  what  share  the  manpiis  of  Suflblk  had  in  this  horhd  transac* 
lion.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  people  considered  him  as  <mc 
of  its  principal  authors;  and  being  disappointed  in  their  exfieetai- 
iinns  c>'  ',  instead  of  which  they  only  tiaw  a  prolotigalion  of 

the  trn  openly  accused  him  of  betray tn^r  the  inlfin«ts  of 

his  conntry.  These  murmurs  at  length  became  so  public^  thai  Utf 
marquii),  in  order  to  ailence  the  popular  clamonr,  requested  the 
kin^  to  hear  his  defence.  A  day  being  Appointed,  the  king 
heard  him  in  his  own  apartment,  in  the  presence  of  several  lords. 
none  of  whom  -were  inclined  to  refute  his  assertions.  He  iflaled 
all  tliat  he  had  done  in  Franco,  and  in  this  respect  lie  eottld  easily 
justify  himself,  as  he  had  taken  care  to  be  fortitied  nith  lite  kio|^s 
orders.  Ha  vine:  fininhed  his  speech,  the  king  declared  11110961/ 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  gave  hini  letters -patent  under  the  grctt 
seal,  acquitting  him  of  all  imputations  of  rnitiidemeaiior,  and  htr* 
bicUiiig,  on  pain  of  tlie  royal  displeasure,  to  speak  any  thbig  de- 
rogatory to  his  reputation.  But  neitlier  the  di fence,  nhich  the 
marquis  had  made,  nor  his  acquittal  by  the  king,  could  Fitlenc^  the 
murmurs  of  the  people.  He  was  still  regmrded  as  one  of  Uic  prin- 
cipnl  authors  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Ciloucest^r,  as  wt«ll  as 
of  the  king's  marriage,  which  now  began  to  be  considered  as  a 
pnblic  misfortune ;  and  he  was  condemned  by  all  oxeept  the  sy- 
cophf»nt^,  and  dependents  of  the  court.  Nntwithstanding^  how- 
ever, this  unpopularity,  the  marquis  of  Suffolk  contitiaed  to  re* 
ceive  new  marks  of  royal  favour;  and  on  the  2nd  June  }44d»  he 
wa.s,  through  the  iniluence  of  the  queen,  created  duke  of  Su0olkf; 

In  the  following  year,  the  war  between  England  and  France 
being  renewed,  llie  French  entered  Normandy,  with  four  imiei^ 
and  before  the  close  of  the  campaigu  made  themselTes  maslers  of 

nearly 

•  R«Tiiii*»  Hill.  Eng.  I.  p.  m\    StaWi  Ann.  p.4^. 
t  Dugd,  BarcNi,  IX.  p.  IBS. 
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nouly  the.  whole  of  thai  province*.  The  kocef  Ijorattady  in- 
e»e  caapftign  nised  a  general  diaooDtent  anong  the  people  oC 
Sas^Mid,  and  the  whole  kin^gdom  rang  with  complainta  againat 
ike  dike  of  Saffi»lk«  It  waa  publicly  aaid  that  he  had  hetnyed 
the  alale,  and  that  Maine,  the  key  of  Noriaandy^  waa  deUrered  ta 
the  Praich  far  the  accompliahnient  of  a  marriage  advantageous  ta 
none  hul  himaelff .  He  was  accused  of  being  the  principal  aathqr  of 
llMdoathof  the  dukeofGleucestar,  and  of  theksaes  saatainedin 
Rraaee.-  It  waa  farther  aUedged  against  him  that  he  had  jreaov* 
ed  fim»the  king  all  virtuous  counsellors^  and  fiUed  their  plaoee 
with  his  own.  creatures,  and  that  he  had  wasted  or  embexzled  the 
layal  treaaare* 

While  the  public  mind  was  tlius  inflamed,  the  parliaasBt  mel; 
in  the  heginniag  of  the  year  1450;  and  the  commons  pres^ted 
t»  the  Icidi  an  indictment  against  the  duke  of  SuflMk,  contwing 
sevaral  articlee  tending  to  make  it  appe^,  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  his  country,  maintained  a  traitMoua  correapon- 
dsnce  with  the  F^nch  court,  and  caused  the  loss  of  Normandy  {. 
The  duke  answered  these  charges  by  a  formal  denial  of  the 
giealest  part  of  them,  and  challenged  hia  accusers  to  produce 
their  proofii.  As  (or  the  articles  which  he  owned,  be  produced 
Ihe  king's  express  orders ;  but  that  was  not  thought  sufficient  to 
jmslify  him,  as  he  was  accused  of  abusing  his  credit  with  the 
king,  and  imposing  on  the  council.  The  crimes  laid  to  his  charge 
esnld  never  be  proved :  some  of  them  indeed  seem  improbable ; 
Wt  the  popular  clamour  was  loud  against  him,  and  the  honours 
and  wealth,  which  he  had  obtained,  were  the  objecta  of  envy :  in 
a  wwd  his  name  was  become  odious,  and  every  mismanagemeut 

in 

•  lUpin'i  Hi'it.  Eng.  I.  p.  57.1. 

t  5Iani,  and  the  whole  province  of  Maine,  were  ceded  to  France  «fl  oot 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Henrjr  VI.  aad  Margaret 
of  Anjoa  :  vide  Rapin  I.  p.  36*.). 

X  See  the  articles  of  impeachment  iif  Rapin's  Hist,  of  Eng.  with  Tiudal't 
«ote»,  I.  p.  574. 


in  tfie  aADtiii«>imljoii  was  imputed  Ui  him  ^n  iUi  author^.  AlsnA^ 
ed  at  M  rigaroas  a  proaecaHon  of  a  fftvorite  minkter^  the  coiifi 
lUvised  an  ex))«dient  to  presterve  Kim  from  thnt  fafce  wliicli  there 
uras  reaaon  to  apprehend  mi^ht  W  the  oonseqiicnoe  of  a  regular 
trial.  This  cuepedteitl  ifBs,  that  tlie  duke  should  refer  hiniseir  to 
the  kiagr'a  ward,  whe^  by  his  own  authority,  should  banish  him 
for  the  apace  of  five  years.  This  i^r6^lllar  mode  of  proeetdbg 
was  adopted,  in  tlie  hepe  that  the  hatred  of  hia  enemies  mighl 
ahate«  and  the  cinfnoura  of  the  people  subside  in  that  time,  after 
which  an  ample  eompensation  mig^ht  he  made  him  for  hta  anflMiigm. 
The  dnke,  also,  considering  this  exile  as  the  best  meana  of  a^» 
curing  himself  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  was  not  unwilling  Id 
leave  the  kingdom  for  a  time,  and  embarked  for  France.  Bat  his 
enemies  foreseeing  tiiat,  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  ha 
would  be  recalled^  and  reinstated  in  his  fonner  power,  were  deter* 
mined  on  his  destnictian.  He  was  aooordinp^ly  met  in  his  poaangv 
by  an  English  ship  ealicd  the  Nieholas,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Exeter ^  constable  of  the  tower^  the  captain  of  which,  searching 
the  vessel  whieh  earrieii  the  duke  of  Sotilblk^  and  finding  him  oa 
board,  ordered  his  head  to  be  immediately  struck  off,  nor  was 
em|uirj  made  after  the  perpetnitors  of  this  illegal  act  of  vide 
ThuA  fell  William  do  la  Pole,  dnke  of  Bafblk,  who,  durisig^  Ih^ 
space  of  twenty-four  yeani»  had  distingmshed  himself  at  the  keod 
of  the  Engli*ih  armien  in  Fr«nc<?,  who  had  long  ruled  tlie  oalmtel 
of  Loudon,  and  been  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdon*  U# 
had  tieen  accused,  and  was  apparently  iriiitty,  of  the  aiitrd^  of  th« 
dftke  of  Gbueeiit^^  and,  by  the  principles  of  divme  and  hmiiaa 
justice,  blood  ^r  blood  ia  reqiiircNi.  But  none  of  the  articka  ol 
his  iudictment  were  ever  faidy  proved  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the  virulence  of  a  party  without  being  con- 
victed of  any  political  delintiueuc). — His  head,  and  his  body, 
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were  leti  iip«n  Dover  Sandi,  where  they  were  lbi»d  by  eiie  ef 
hU  chapkuie.  Mid  biiri<^  as  Udl  inibnM  us,  in  the  eoltagii^ 
ehuroh  of  Wiugfield  is  Suffolk^  hut  aeoerdiRg  to  9tow^s  rekitio*, 
the  charter-houHc  at  Kingston  upon  HM,  was  the  j^ace  of  his 
inlenaeBt*. 

Fnm  this  noblemaii,  who,  by  his  distia^^hedl  abUities,  fats  ni- 
Ihary  and  political  employneBU,  and  his  singolar  and  tragieal 
exi^  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  English  history,  was  dt- 
soeuded  John  de  la  Pole,  ddie  of  Snffblk,  who  married  EMaabsth 
Plairtagenet,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  Riehsfd  III.  and  by  hw 
had  issue,  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln.  This  earl  wan  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  and  dauntless  courage,  and  being  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  crown,  was  not  without  hopes  of  ascending  the  thvone.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  his  prospects  were  Aatterii^^;  for  his  oneie 
Riefaard  III.  after  the  death  of  his  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
dednied  the  earl  of  liocoln,  presumptive  heir  to  the  ciwwn,  in- 
UsMng  to  have  this  declaration  ratified  by  the  parliamentf;  bnt 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  which  was  fought  on  the  82d  of  Au- 
gust, 1486,  proved  faftai  to  Richard,  and  placed  Henry;  earl  of 
Richmond,  on  the  throne.  This  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  earl  of  Liuooln,  and  made  him  resolve  to  lose  no 
opportunity  that  might  present  itself  for  accomplishing  the  rain  of 
the  young  monarch.  The  rebellion  which  broke  out  the  next  year 
in  Ireland,  headed  by  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker's  son,  who  per- 
sonated the  earl  of  Warwidc,  son  to  tlie  late  duke  of  Clarence,  af- 
fbrd^d  the  opportunity  which  he  seemed  so  much  to  desire.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  one  of  the  first  that  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Uie  impostor.  Simnel  made  his  first  attempt  in  Ireland;  and  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  embarked  at  the  same  time  for  Flanders,  to  concert 
with  his  aunt,  Margaret  of  York,  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy, 
the  means  of  dethroning  Henry,  and  to  solicit  her  support  in  the 
undertaking.  The  duchess,  who  was  sister  to  the  two  late  kings, 
and  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  entered  with  alacrity 
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mto  the  platy  aiul  i mined  lately  agreed  to  furnish  the  earl  mih 
twa  ihousaiHl  ictcTan  troops.  With  this  force  he  sailed  to  Ireland, 
and  joined  the  pretended  kingj  who  was  aoon  afler  prockioi^d  at 
Dublin. 

The  rebels  now  revived  to  make  an  attempt  on  England; 
tiie  earl  of  Lincoln,  being  appointed  commander  in  chief,  landed 
\i^ith  an  anny  of  BOOO  Irl^h  ajid  German  troops,  ut  the  Pyle  of 
Fondrey,  near  Lanaister,  Vfherc  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  with  a  Kinull  body  of  Engliiilt.  From  thence  be 
marclied  towards  Y'oik^  carefully  abstaining  from  any  act  of  hosti- 
lity ill  the  route,  in  order  to  draw  the  people  to  \m  Mtde.  But  in 
this  he  was  deceived;  for  except  the  few  whom  Sir 
BroughtoQ  h.id  brought,  none  of  the  English  took  armi>  in  his  (a* 
vour.  The  earl  of  Lincoln^  finding  hiuise  If  disappointed  in  hii^  ex- 
p^clatiomi  from  the  people,  reaolved  to  march  directly  towards  the 
king  and  give  him  battle.  The  action  took  place  on  the  6lii 
June,  1487,  at  the  village  of  Stoke,  in  Nottinghamshire,  witi 
ft  few  miles  of  Newark.  The  contest  was  exceedingly  obstinate 
and  during  the  space  of  three  hours  the  victory  was  doubtful.  At 
length,  however,  the  rebtU  were  totally  runted,  miiU  the  loss  of 
half  of  their  uunkbcr;  and  tike  earl  of  Lincolu,  with  Mnrtin  Swart» 
who  comtnunded  the  German  troops,  and  most  of  the  other  leaders* 
were  killed  in  the  field  of  battle.  * 

The  brother  of  this  brave  but  imprudent  earl  was  Eikntiud 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Sutiolk,  the  last  of  that  family  who  bore  this  tttlt 
The  adventures  of  this  noblemiin  having  no  rounection  with 
history  of  Hull,  it  suffices  to  say  that  having  retired  into  Flanden 
Itc  excited  the  suspicious  of  Henry  Vll,  who  by  a  subtle  devi« 
induced  him  to  retnrn  it)  hopes  ol'  a  pardon.  The  i«tory  is  related 
at  large  in  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VH.  and  by  Raping  Hume,  aud 
all  our  English  historians.  As  soon  as  tlie  beguiled  earl  wvs 
lunded  at  DoviT,  he  wan  brought  under  the  care  nf  a  guard 
London,  and  committed  to  the  tower,  where  he  remamed  a  pris 
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rihmglkespaeeofseTenyeaife.  Iiiiiie4thy«arofHeiirfyni. 
"this  unfoftunate  nobleman  wni  pot  to  deofh  liy  the  command  of 
'tfaat'nonareh,  without  any  regiilar  trial  Hittoriana  are  not 
agreed  concerning  the  motivee  that  induced  Henry  lo  commit  this 
met  of  riolence  on  a  person  from  whom  he  coold  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Rapin  anpposes  that  Henry  YIl.  who  had  pledged  his  word 
to  Philip  I.  of  Castile,  for  the  safety  of  the  earl's  life,  and  who 
therefore  coiild  not  without  dishonour  to  himself  put  him  to  death, 
migffit  give  orders  to  the  prince  his  son  similar  to  those  given  hy 
David  to  his  successor  Solomon,  in  relation  to  Joab.  *  Lord  Her* 
bert,  and  some  other  historians,  suppose  that  Henry  VIII.  being 
then  about  to  take  the  command  of  his  army  in  France^  was  afraid 
that,  if  he  should  lose  his  life  in  that  country,  the  people  would 
Hke  the  earl  of  Suffolk  out  of  the  tower,  and  place  him  on  the 
throne,  to  which  he  was  so  neariy  allied.  The  French  writers 
say^  that  the  earPs  younger  brother,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  com- 
manded 6000  of  the  troops  of  France  at  the  siege  of  Tirouenne, 
which  induced  Henry  to  hasten  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  no«' 
blemanf.  Thm  fell  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  the  last  earl  of  Suflblk 
of  that  name,  and  with  him  expired  the  honours  of  that  illustrious 
frraily,  which,  rising  from  a  mercantile  station,  had  flourished  in 
gnat  splendour  during  the  space  of  about  a  linndred  and  twenty 
years}.  The  magnificeiit  palace  in  Hull,  called  Su0blk  palace, 
and  all  tlielr  other  possessions,  were  confiscated  to  the  crown. 

After  exhibiting  in  a  connected  view  this  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  De  la  Poles,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
Hull,  where  their  ancestor  acquired  by  successful  commerce  that 
wealth  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  grandeur  of  his  family,  we 
ninat  now  return  to  what  more  immediately  relates  to  the  town,  and 

Vol.  XVI.  2  H  view 

*  Rapin,  uith  Tindairs  notes,  I.  p.  722. 

f  Hall,  fol.  96.  Dugdale's  Baron.  2,  p.  ]90.  TJudnll's  notes  on  Rupin, 
aU  fopra. 

'i  The  famous  Cardinnl  Pole,  who  was  Archbi&hop  of  Canterbury,  was  of 
toother  family,  which,  however,  was  by  marrioge  allied  to  the  De  la  P^^^ien 
of  Suffolk. 


viev  Ufl  conUrmat  progress  In  trade  aad  opiJeiM;a.  It  appears  thhi 
even  at  the  time  i^li^n  William  deU  PoU  resided  tlier^  iy».a  mer* 
€l^ftj]t,  Htill  liaii  aliUiincd  ta  a  can)»iderable  rauk  io  tUe  list  of  ma* 
rijtime  towns,  a«  its  q^uota  for  tb^  fl«at  ofEdward  III.  A  D.  13^, 
consisted  of  slxtocii  shipf^,  and  466  seamen,  i^hile  twent^^fivQ 
slfif  $  and  662  niartners  was  the  whole  complement  funiitdied  by 
Ljomlon^^  Ten  years  a/terwards,  jV,  D,  1369,  was  founded  the 
fraternjt^^  called  Uie  guild  of  Hw  Holy  Trinity  at  this  place,  a 
noble  institution  for  the  relief  of  distressed  aeameti  and  thair 
widows. 

The  inhaiutanls  of  Hull,  however,  had  ever  since  ita  A>UDdation 
lahourcd  under  a  g^reat  tuconvenience.  The  town  being  situated  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Hnmberj  in  tbe  nndst  of  salt  marshes,  was  d9* . 
fictent  in  the  important  article  of  fresh  water;  nor  could  any  be 
pr«>Ciired  but  what  was  bronght  by  boats  out  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
wliicK  of  oour^e  conld  not  be  obtained  without  considerable  ex*  . 
pcnse.  The  n^ighboming  towns  of  Bessie,  Anlaby,  Cottinghafi!, 
and  othfi^Sj  were  unmovod  at  their  distress,  aikd  combining  toge- 
ther abaohitoly  refused  to  tlie  people  of  Hull  any  supply  of  their 
fresh  wat^r.  Ttils  induced  the  mayor  and  burgesses  to  make^  in 
1376,  a  cumpluiiil  to  Ihe  kin^,  rep resi!n ting  that  the  tifwo  wotdd 
infallibly  he  ruined,  unless  some  method  were  derised  by  which 
tbe  want  of  (resh  water  mij^^ht  he  relieved.  On  this  representaliofi, 
the  king  issued  a  coininitsiiion  to  Michael  de  ia  Pole  and  oUi«uVy  ; 
impowering  them  to  use  tbe  most  speedy  and  effectual  mea«iUtctibr 
supplying  ttie  town  with  an  aiticle  so  indispensably  necessary. 
The  comniisiiioners  therefore  determined  tlmt  a  canal,  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  should  be  cut  from  Anlaby  spring,t  on  the  north  side  of 
the  high-road^  to  convey  water  to  Hull,  and  tluit  seven;  punish-  ; 
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^  About  ttiti  time  (he  lidcs  in  tlie  Huniber  itnd  (he  Hull  Anwed  hi|^itr  Ihnto 
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Btnti  should  be  inflicted  on  t!iofl«  wtio  sh^tiTd  F#  sb^diriiig  ii'ltf 
oct  the  work  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabhaiits  of  the  ad- 
t  Ytllaj^es  comptatoed  to  the  king  thfit  such  u  csm^l  would 
Lly  injure  their  lnTids;  that  at  Hesiile  there  was  an  established 
'  over  the  Hutnher  to  Barton;  and  that  if  the  fresh  water  was 
ned  another  way,  and  prevented  from  coming  into  the  hiViiii^  it 
tould  soon  be  choked  up,  to  the  preat  detriment  of  the  town,  and 
ren  of  the  king :  that  the  town  of  Kingston-itpon-Hull  had  no  jwst 
RUse  of  complaint,  as  the  large  rifer  Hull,  the  ¥ratcrR  of  which 
fere  fresh  and  good,  was  capable  of  amply  supplying  the  town, 
)n  this  representation  another  commission  was  issned,  and  a  jury 
npanneled;  but  it  seems  that  the  mitting  of  the  canal  was  con- 
ttinied. 

In  the  year  1378,  the  let  of  Richard  IL  the  French  and  the 
Bcots  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  minority,  seized  that  ia- 
kroormble  opportunity  to  retaliate  on  the  English  for  the  Ibsses  they 
illad  iuffered  during  the  preceding  reign.  The  Scots  entered  Eng- 
Mand  with  a  powerful  aimy  ;  and  the  French,  with  a  Strong  na^^ 
l^lbrce,  harassed  the  coasts.  The  fortifications  of  Hull  had  for 
!  licie  been  neglected;  but  at  this  alarming  crisis  the  wallr 
repaired,  and  tlie  ditches  cleaficd;  and  about  the  latter  end 
r  Ibis  reign  a  strong  castle^  or  blockhoueie,  waS  boili  on  the  east 
^aide  of  the  river  Hull,  for  the  better  defence  of  tire  town  and  ihe^ 
\  liaven. 

In  the  year  1392,  tlie  dispiiles  between  the  town  of  Hull  and' 
Itbe  neighbouring  vi II Liges  with  regard  to  fresh  water,  were  revired 
l^witH  increased  animosity,  and  attended  wilJi  seriouj*  conseqncnci^, 
VA  tumultuous  mob  of  disorderly  persons,  from  Cottliiglmni,  An- 
y,  and  other  places,  to  the  nwniher  of  about  a  thmisand,  asRem- 
Ued  tn  a  riotous  manner.     '*  The  cause  of  tlieir  rising,  they  al- 
leged, was  to  oblain  sati^  fact  ton  from  the  i  n  habit  aiiU  of  I  lull  for 
L catting  the  ground,  and  depriving  them  of  thetr  water.     They 
kftinned    themm Tvc-si  into  companies^    wlio^e  leaderK   armed  thtm- 
tfelvei  with  such  weapons  as  fell  in  their  %vay,  unditeut  out  paitied 
to  ransack  houses,  or  compel  tlieir  owners  to  join  them.     Having 
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poceeddl  thus  far,  tkey  bound  themselves  by  dreftdfol  <XiUli  \ 
sland  by  one  another,  and  to  defend  themselves  to  the  Imst  drop 
of  blood,  against  aLl  who  should  oppose  thero.  This  banditti 
noon  appeared  before  HdU^  and  laid  siege  to  the  town,  threatening 
to  raze  it  to  the  ^^round^  and  to  wreak  their  vengenmce  on  the  in- 
habitants* 

**  The  canals,  which  bnd  been  made  to  convey  the  water^  and 
which  had  been  attended  with  great  expense,  they  cut  in  differenl 
parts  to  divert  the  stream,  and  to  deprive  the  town  of  water,  and 
then  filled  them  up  with  earth ;  they  likewise  stopped  provifiiaAa 
from  being  conveyed  from  the  country  into  the  town*  To  prevent 
their  ardour  from  subBidiug,  and  to  encourage  others  to  join  them, 
they  composed  verses,  in  which  they  mat^nified  the  glorious  cau»e 
they  were  engaged  in,  and  dispersed  those  seditious  songs  through 
Die  country*/* 

"  These  infatuated  people,  however,  finding  tbey  were  not  able 
either  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hull  by  tJieir 
tlireats,  or  to  increase  their  own  numbers  by  tlicir  poetry,  lost  all 
hopes  of  prevailing  against  the  town.  They,  therefore  withdrew 
in  great  disorder,  and  encamped  at  Cottingham.  It  is  nof  known 
bow  long  they  continued  togelhor,  nor  what  other  acts  of  hostility 
tliey  committed,  neither  is  there  any  accouut  whether  they  sepa- 
rated of  themselves,  or  were  dispersed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
The  chiefs,  however,  were  apprehended,  and  tried  at  York,  the 
assizes  following,  where  many  of  them  received  sentence  of  diealh, 
and  were  executed:  others  to  the  number  of  about  twenty-eight, 
on  their  acknowledging  their  error,  and  promising  to  behave  in  a 
peaceable  manner  iu  future,  were  pardoned  f/' 

The  town  of  Kingston- upon- Hull,  is  distinguished  a>j  the  place 
where,  about  this  time,  was  revived  tlie  art  of  making  brick,  which 

had 
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had  been  to  long  pndised  is  Britain  by  the  Romans,  who  hai 
left  jnany  Bpecimena  remaimiig.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
so  osefiil  an  art,  which  had  been  so.  wdU  known  in  England, 
should  have  been  lost  daring  so  many  oentnries,  and  not  recovered 
till  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  This,  however,  was  the  case.  And 
the  first  stmetares  of  brick  that  antiquarian  research  has  been 
aUe  to  trace,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  were  found  in  this  town.  The  walls  of  Hull  appear  to 
have  been  at  first  built  of  ston^,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  but 
repaired  with  brick,  and  fortified  with  towers  of  the  same  material^ 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  And  the  magnificent  palace  of  Mi*> 
chad  de  la  Pole,  erected  in  the  same  reign,  was  built  chiefly  of 
IridL* 

The  administration  of  Richard  II.  having  given  disgust  to  a 
^preat  part  of  the  nation,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  then  was  in 
^xile,  underUKdL  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown,  and  to  place  it 
mm  his  own  head.  The  duke  with  a  few  attendants  landed  at  Ra^ 
"▼enspur,  and  was  joined  by  several  lords,  gentlemen,  and  com* 
VKmeis.  The  whole  district  of  Holdemess,  indeed,  appeared  to 
lie  well  affected  to  his  cause;  but  the  town  of  Hull,  to  which 
Hichard,  influenced  by  his  favorite  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, had  been  a  great  bene&ctor,  testified  its  gratitude  by  its  un- 
shaken loyalty  to  its  sovereign.  The  mayor,  Mr.  John  Tutbury, 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  the  bridges  to  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
iNUgesses  to  stand  to  their  arms.  No  sooner  were  these  prepara* 
'tions  made  for  defence,  than  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  his  adhe- 
yents,  i^peared  before  the  town,  and  demanded  entrance ;  but  the 
wnaytnr  rejected  all  his  proposals,  and  gave  him  so  resolute  an 
wmswer,  that  he  retiredirom  before  the  walls,  and  continued  his 
march.  Richard,  however,  being  soon  after  deposed,  and  the 
^luke  of  Lancaster  chosen  king,  by  the  name  of  Henry  lY.  the 

2  H  3  town 

*  VnI«  Dinertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  brick  ImUdingt  ia  England,  posteriov 
^^  the  time  of  the  Romans,  bj  Dr.  Littleton,  biiiiop  of  Carliile^  read  befors 
^Ikeiociety  of  AntiquarieS|  Jam  20tb,  J757. 
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Dwn  <^f  Hull,  aa  weU  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  acknowle 
he  new  monarch,  and  Brmly  adhered  to  his  inlerestg.     Henq^l 
\yfdM  ao  far  from  ret»e&tLug  the  conduct  of  the  iiih£U>iUQta,  in  ro*^ 
[  famng  luni  adimssion,  that  in  order  to  conciiiaite  their  afiectioDi*  i 
[lie  renewed aiid  confirmed  their  chaiter. 

In  the  2iid  yeiir  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  inbabitanta  < 
loll  reiireaented  to  him  the  enormooa  expenaea  incujxjed  in  Ab*\ 
[lending  ll^e  town  from  the  inandationa  of  the  Humiber^  w^ch  vail 
[daily  eucroachirig  on  the  land^  and  damaging  the  baoka ;  mud  alaoj 
Lthe  acareiiy  of  fresh  water,  which  tbreateiied  the  moat  alaraiiit| 
[•aonae^iueacea.     The  king^  therefore,  issued  a  conuniasion^  and  s^l 
y  fory  was  impamided  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  remedy  thtt J 
evil.     It  was  then  resolved  to  cut  a  canal  from  a  well,  caHod  Ji 
I'u  well,  in  the  township  of  Anlaby.     By  this  ditch  the  cur* 
ffenia  of  fresh  water  not  only  from  Julian's  well,  but  alao  fro»| 
.  filher  &|)rin^s  in  tlie  grounds  belonging  to  Anlab),  and  Hat 
I  |iriic,  were  to  be  collected  and  conveyed  to  HuO^  and  stopa  were] 
to  he  made  at  proper  places  for  keeping  out  tlie  salt  water.     Bui] 
iu  the  ioUowing  year,  when  the  cm^l^  began  to  be  cut,  a  number  I 
I  irf  persons  asibeuibled  in  a  riotous  manner,  and  drove  away  thsi 
workmen.     Not  contented  with  this  ilk  gal  proc^^ding,  they  fiUeA] 
up  IJie  ditches  already  made,  and  committed  many  oih£r  disoM 
derly  aclrs.     But  as  their  number  was  not  cousiderable^  tliey  weri 
\  supjtressed,  and  several  of  them  taken,     "  Those  delinquenliJ 
pr  being  detained  some  time  in  prison  ai  Hull,  wtre  obliged  i 
proQMs^  sati£»faction,  to  implore  for  mercy  with  their  lieada  unc^l 
vered,  and  feet  bare,  with  wax  (apers  in  tlieir  hands  to  be  offered 
|ip  in  th    chancel  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  this 
.  th<ey  were  to  do  once  every  year.    They  were,  moreover,  to  give 
auflit  lent  security  for  their  future  good  behaviour,  to  yield  up  all 
tUeir  ofi'ensive  weapons,  and  upon  any  future  trespaaa^  each  of 
\iwm  was   to  pay  to  tbe  keeper  or  vicar  of  the  said  church  one 
|lmudrcd  shitlings:  to  the  chamberlain  ten  pounds  for  the  uphold*^ 
ing  and  rcpairiDg  the  walls  of  the  town;  aiid  that  tliey  should  do* 
notfung  against  this  present  award,  on   pain  of  paying  to  th« 

mayor. 
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t,  kaiKfl^  tad  Mtmmmlty,  kaij  pomiAi  far  Mch  oitenee. 
^wImIi  Mfcf6 jpemdiOB  bhq  OMifliuMnj  ikny  W€Btt  MCcd  to  siibnifl 
"^;  «iid  aeoordiDgly  (••  a^pdars  th>ta  thb  retofik  elf  fhci  towv) 
Ui€y  «iiderweiit»  atad  perfemedthenMeV 

It  was  not,  howcfver,  till  the  first  ^«ar  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
'tiMit  a  final  tenninathm  wai  pat  to  this  sin^lar  coMest,  n^iich 
"Anns  80  curioas  a  anbfect  in  the  history  of  Hall.    The  aflair  h 
-Hm  related  by  the  Rev.  J.  Tickhill,  the  jndieious  historian  of  this 
town.    ^  In  the  firrt  year  of  this  king's  reign,  and  (or  some  years 
fraseding,  the  inhabitants  of  Hasoel,  Aniaby,  atid  Cottinghant, 
(iotwithstanding  the  aererities  inflicted  npton  former  offenders,) 
'At,  jret  fireqaendy  in  the  night  time  eormpt  the  fresh  water, 
and  damage  the  worits,  that  had  lately  been  made  to  comrey  it  to 
flnll.    Snch  was  their  inyeterate  malice,  that  scarce  a  night 
"paaaed  withont  throwing  in  carrion,  or  letting  salt  water  into  the 
-eaaab;  and  thongh  great  rewards  were  promised  to  any  who 
-ahmild  discover  the  offenders,  yet  none  conld  be  prevailed  on  to 
■pre  information.    The  magistrates  of  the  town  of  ^Hitll,  exceed- 
ingly incensed*  at  the  obstinacy  df  these  maliciotis  nnd  daring 
oflbodera^,  who  conld  not  be  restrained  thnragh  fear  of  temporal 
-ponishments,  determined  in  the  end  to  apjplyj  to  the  sovereigfa 
^pontiff  of  Rome.    Accordingly  they  sent  thither,  and  earnestly 
-besought  Pope  John  the  Blst  to  make  tise  of  the  church's  cen« 
SUNS  against  them ;  but  the  pope  recommended  the  consideration 
of  the  case  to  father  Francii,  ciu'dinal  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Jera- 
-salem,  father  Anthony  of  8t  Susanna,  and  John  of  8t  Peter  ad 
Vincttla.    These  fatheri,  however,  took  a  method  very  different 
to  what  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  expected,  and  which,  perhaps, 
bad  a  better  effect  than  all  the  thunders  of  the  Tatican.    Instead 
of  denouncing  curses,  they  sent  an  exhortatory  liriting,  dated  at 
'Roae  the  20th  of  July,  aigned  and  sealed  by  the  pope,  in  which 
Was  set  forth. — ^'  The  strict  account  to  be  inade  at  the  awful  day 
af  judgment ;  that  eveiy  one  ought  seriously  to  conttidet  tliat  Ire 

2  H  4  must 

•  rickhiirf  Hilt  Hull,  p.  95,  &r. 
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niu^t  one  day  stand  iKtove  the  dread  tribunal  of  Chmt  to  reeeiTS 
according  to  tbeir  works^  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  thai  the 
secrets  of  every  heart  will  be   then  disclos^ed,  and  every  oae^a 
works  known,  and  consequently  what  uaiserable  sinners  tho»e  mih 
licious  and  malevolent  persons  mimt  appear,  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Satan^  have  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  lohabitauta  of  a  l&rg 
and  fiouriflhiug  town;  that  being  heartily  desirous  of  their  ooo*' 
fdvion,  they  did  earnestly  exJiort  and  pray,  every  one  of  them, 
by  tlie  bowels  of  clianty  to  become  followers  of  good  worksj  i 
they  may  be  a  people  acceptable  lo  Almighty  God:  that  then 
was  yet  a  time  for  repentance^  which  might  be  accepted,  if  the 
would  het'omc  reconciled,  and  endeavour  to  make  stitisfactioii  1 
those  whom  they  had  so  greatly  ir\jured :  that  the  crimes 
were  guilty  of  were  directly  repugnant  to  the  will  of  that  On 
potent  and  Good  Being,  who  dispensed  his  bleasinga  lo  all 
kind.     They  moreover,  earnestly  evhorted  them,  and  every  faitftil 
ful  Christinu,  to  contribute  freely  to  the  maintenance  and  uphold 
ing  of  the  said  water>courses,  by  which  means  they  would  i| 
some   measure  atone  for  their  p»i$t  otfences,  and  as  much  as  ii^l 
tliem  lay  redress  those  grievances  which  themselves  had  occasi*  | 
oned :  and  that  all  who  tihould  be  instrumental  in  promoting  thifl 
public  work  of  such  general  utility  by  generously  contrtbutin 
thereto,  should,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  blessed  Apostla 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  receive  the  release  of  a  hundred  days, 
any  penance^  that  is  already,  or  shall  hereafter  be  enjoined  tlieia.'| 

Given  at  Rome,  under  the  papal  seal,  in  the  year  of  the  i 
vity  of  our  Lord  1413,     Indiclion  V.  the  20th  of  July, 

''  The  procuring  of  the  above  instrument,  it  appears,  cost  1 
town  of  Hull  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  how  mucli 
Koever  it  was,  they  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  tbcy  had  don^ 
ftiiiee  the  good  ejects  were  astoniuhing.     For  from  this  time  a 
Rttempts  of  corrupting  and  poisouin;[:  the  waters,   and  filling  u^l 
,the   canuls,  ceased.     This  mild  and  aiTectionate  reproof  put 
•end  to  all  future  acts  of  violence,  and  silenced  all  murmurings  ani.1 
complaints,  so  that  the  town  from  that  time  has  been  plentifully  j 

supplied 


i^pplied  irilii  thin  mnmmrj  MtictoV"  li  ii  vwtfiy  ^rtMnrm* 
tion  that  tim  hktorkal  ftc^  ••  wdl  Mmimdlitida  tf  atiwri^  e?U 
Gently  shews  that  er^y  lystan  of  rdigioa  that  iaodcMM  Am 
doetrine  of  the  aoooanUbilily  of  mni  to  hb  Maker,  kae  t  powerAd 
and  benefieial  effect  en  the  miada  end  Ihe  BMrab  of  the  hmmm 
qpedea,  and  is  emiaentiy  eeodaoive  io  the  good  of  seciely. 

In  the  MbwiQg  year  1414^  king  Henry  V.  .granted  to  tiie 
town  of  Hall,  a  charter  confirming  all  ita  freedoma  and  prifU^ges^ 
And  that  monarch  at  the  same  time  making  prepamtieos  far  pi«» 
aeooting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  waa  furnished  by  thin 
merchants  of  this  town  with  sevend  large  ahips,  and  a  conaidsr> 
aUe  number  of  men,  far  his  grand  expedition. . 

It  appears  that  at  this  period,  so  little  respect  was  paid  to  the 
flabbath,  that  marketo  were  held,  and  all  kiada  of  merohandiaa 
publicly  exposed  to  sale  on  that  day.  To  remoye  thia  abuae,  an 
Older  was  issued  by  the  mayor,  prohibiting  under  Tarioaa  peon* 
niary  penalties,  the  holding  of  markets,  keeping  open  shopa  and 
taYoms,  or  selling  any  merchandize  on  the  day  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious worship. 

In  the  I8th  year  of  Henry  VL  the  corporatioa  of  Hull  reoMTod 
tte  form  which  it  still  preserves,  the  municipal  goYomment  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  sheriff,  and  tweWe  aldermen  ;t 
and  at  the  same  time  the  kiug  constituted  the  town,  with  its  pre* 
•cincts,  a  county  of  itself,  comprising  the  towns  and  parishes  of 
Heasle,  North  Ferriby,  Swanland,  West-Ella,  Kirk-Ella^  Frsnby, 
Willerby,  Wooferton,  Anlaby,  snd  all  the  site  of  the  abbey  of 
Haltemprise.  That  monarch  also,  by  another  charter,  bearing 
date  the  2d  of  July  the  same  year,  granted  that  the  mayors  of  Hull 
should  fer  the  future:  have  the  sword  carried  erect  before  them ;  and 
that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  should  have  a  04)  of  maintenance 
and  weiy  scarlet  gowns  and  hoods  lined  with  furs,  after  the  man* 


•  TickhUl't  Hitt.  Hull,  p.  VI,  kc, 

f  Xbs  town  h«dprevioufiy  bfca  goferaed  by  a  siajor  snd  bsiUiEk 


aiji|)»3mr.l4tt,.tlie4M»mi«rUM  mli«it^Mrii,  «t4ib4tf 
ihtm^gMimed^  tm  MenamL    Ailh9p«ri«d  *e  iMMm  Wil- 

ablntiM,  and  <*tMg4i  kk  initteiioe  *e  lowo  of  Hdll  veeeiral 
almost  daily  mats  af  tlM  fimar  of  the  aavarapit.  Tke  liil» 
IctaaftBVtreiioi  imgraleAil.  to  thev  royal  bcMAudar;  HN'dMing 
Hiaktter.pirtof  Uua  aaliappy  raiga,  ia  which  aoah  tormAiif 
fiii|:lMh  bkod  vere  ahad  kt  Iha  oaatat  <K4ircaa  tha  hamea  af 
¥ait  aad  LaneaBter,  this  tomi  cxmtuiQed  fina  aad  onshakan  i»  Ms 
•iilrtj  to  Haary..  Previausly  to  the  battle  of  Wak^Md-graea^ 
when  the  aflairs  of  that  aafortoiiate  |Miiioe  irere  at  a  very  hnr  akbp 
aadhiaMelf  a  {Nrisoner  in  tha  hands  af  his  aaemies,  the  nagiatialeB 
aad  Nshahitants  af  Hall  §^Te  naeqaiyoeal  proofe  of  thm  gralitafc 
aad  loyalty.  The  town  vas  pat  into  the  best  poetare  of  defenaa; 
aad  totalligience  being  reoerved  that  the  qaeen,  with  the  prince  hor 
aoa,  the  dokes  of  Somerset  aad  Exeter,  the  earls  of  DeroadutiB 
and  Wiltshire,  the  .lards  Nertl,  Cliifoid,  Rosa,  and  many  others  af 
the  nol)ility,  with  a  powerful  army,  were  marcliing  against  the  date 
of  York  to  give  him  battle,  the  woKby  and  valiant  mayor,  Richard 
Hanson,  haTing  assembled  as  many  troops  as  he  could  readily  col- 
lect, marched  at  their  head  and  joined  the  queen  before  she  reached 
the  castle  af  Sandal  The  particulars  of  this  battle  have  bat  UtHa 
iCDaneotioa  with  this  part  of  oar  work.  It  anffices  therefore  to  say 
the  queen  was  victorioas;  but  the  brave  mayor  of  Hull,  after  halv- 
ing.greatly  distinguished  himself  by  hn  intrepidity  and  valaaT, 
Ml  covered  with  wounds  at  the  moment  in  which  victory  was  da- 
ctaring  for  his  party.  Even  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Towtoa, 
arhea  the  afiairaof  Henry  became  desperato;  Uie  town  of  Hull  slHl 

taak 

•  Tickhiirs  Hi»t.  Hull,  p.  98.  In  the  following  ^ear,  l9ili  Henry  VI. 
ininy  jufliciou»  laus  were  made  for  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  town: 
among  others  it  was  enacted,  that  no  mayor  or  alderman  should  disgrace  his 
high  office  by  keeping  to  ale-house  or  tarefn.    Tickhil!,  p.  100. 

t  In  September  144S,  Hull  ^ai  bobosrcd  with  ■  royal  ffarit  by  Henry  1^1.  | 
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lodk  every  eppartanily  of  pPHBotfait  hit  iitinwii.  Tht 
.vUdi  it  had  bome  in  MqppoAnigAe  erne  €f  tU»  vnfai^py  prinee 
WW  w  c&mudenUe,  1fca|»  asipipewBfiMitiienoordiofttatovii, 
t  ^^  to  a  Terj  krgii  amtuKt  ^raa  eaBtneted,  beiilei  tke  Uool 
tika  had  been  alnlled  at  WakeBdd  aad  Towton.  In  cider  to  dis- 
eharge  this  ddit»  the  market  croaa,  «  Luge  and  atately  atractiire, 
eowjered  wHhagreat  ^pantity  of  lead^aadareciadoaly  aboatthirty- 
Are  y eara  before^  waa  taken  down,  and  the  msUriala  were  aold*« 

The  town  of  Hull  waa  at  liength  oUigcd  to  coneor  with  the  nit 
of  the  kingdom  in  acknowledging  Edward  IV.  for  iti  lOYereign. 
But  the  inhabitants  still  continiKed  firm  in  their  afltotion  to  the 
arfiiitiiaate  Henry,  and  ghidy  recognized  his  title  when  Edward 
wm  CKpelled  by  the  famous  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  power  and 
I  in  puHing  down  and  setUag  up  kings,  procored  him  the 
i  of  Kii^-maker.  Edward  however  having  prevailed  on  the 
i  of  Bui^gnndy  to  aid  him  with  men  and  money,  reaolved  to 
f  another  elibrt  for  the  crown  of  England,  and  on  the  14th  of 
Maieh,  1471,  landed  ^ith  about  2000  men  at  Ravenspur,  in  Hoi- 


The  manner  in  which  Edward  proceeded,  is  rsiafted  by  all  oar 
i;  and  it  is  irrelavant  to  onr  purpose  to  enter  into  any  de- 
I  not  immediately  connected  with  our  subject.  Knowing  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Hull  were  steady  in  their  loyalty  to  Henry,  and 
fiepared  to  repel  any  attack  from  his  enemies,  Edward  made  no 
attempt  on  the  town,  but  marched  past  it,  by  the  way  of  Beverley, 
to  Yoik.  The  &tal  contest  between  the  two  rival  monarclis  how- 
ever was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  decisive  battle  of  Bamet, 
in  which  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  slain,  with  tea  thonaand  of  his 
men,  nised  Edward  again  to  the  throne.  The  unfortunate  Henry 
Was  once  more  sent  to  the  tower,  and  soon  after  murdered. 

In 

•  TickbiH't  UUt.  Hall.  p.  UV. 

t  Kul  only  tli«  deaceiit  made  by  Henry  IV.  at  R«Teiiapur,  in  the  ^-ear 
1399.  but  still  more  this  of  Edward  IV.  in  1471,  shews  that  Camdeu^t  Com- 
aen'ator  roust  be  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  the  town  was  swallowed  op  bj 
the  waters  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  unless  we  suppose  that  the  site  re- 
tained the  name  after  the  town  was  no  more.    See  Gibson's  notes- on  Camden, 
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In  tlie  following  year,  147^,  Hull  was  visited  fry  that  contagioo^M 
&nd  fatal  disteniper^  the  plague,  which  swept  away  a  great  nntn  ^ 
l>er  of  itH  inhabitaDts,  among  whom  was  John  Whitfield,  the  mayorr^ 

^For  the  space  of  four  years  afler  this  the  disorder  seems  to  hav^ 
t;  but  in  the  year  1476^  it  broke  out  again,  and  put  a  pe^  ^ 
.riod  to  the  life  of  John  Richards,  Esq.  mayor;  and  the  mortalit%g 
'  which  it  occasioned  this  year,  appear*  to  have  been  very  great- 
Two  years  after  it  raged  so  violently,  that  there  died  in  this  town^ 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  1580  persons.     The  fight  worship- 
ful Mr.  Atcock,  the  mayor,  his  wife^  and  all  hia  children,  fell  si 
sacrifice  to  this  dreadful  distemper* 

**  The  town  was  at  this  time  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  ; 
for  from  the  ravages  death  had  made^  and  the  number  of  people 
who  had  fled  in  order  to  avoid  the  infection,  ii  was  become  in  a- 
mannef  desolate.     All  Uie  churches,  monasteries,  priories,  bos- 
•  pitals,  schools,  &c.  were  shut  up  and  forsaken,  and  the  streets 
'  were  so  litUc  frequented,  that  grass  giew  up  in  most  parts  of  the 
town  between  the  seams  of  the  stones.     The  mercluints  forsook 
the  port  and  traded  elsewhere,  not  daring  to  acknowledge  who  they 
were^  or  whence  they  <:ame.     In  the  beginning  of  winter  however 
tlirough  the  mercy  and  kindness  of  God,  this  dreadful  pestilence 
ceased;  and  soon  after  the  inhabitants,  who  had  6ed,  returning 
•gain,  this  town  regained  its  foiTiier  prosperity.*^* 

After  this  calamitous  period,  the  ailajrs  of  Hull  glided  smoothlf  ] 
on  amidst  a  sncoessfu!  and  extending  commerce,  and  during  the! 
mgns  of  Richard  111.  and  Henry  VII.  scarcely  any  memorable] 
I  .Innnaction  took  place  in  this  town,  except  the  conliscation  of  the 
mame  magniiicent  mansion  aitd  other  estates  of  the  noble  and  itlua- 
irions  family  of  the  De  la  Poles,  which,  on  the  attainder  of  the  last 
earl  of  Suflblk,  in  the  year  1508,  were  sehed  for  the  king's  nse« 
Among  these  was  the  manor  of  Hull,  including  Myton  and  Tup- 
cotes,  with  ail  the  liberties,  privileges,  advowsons,  nominations^ 
|irei(entatTons,  knights  fees,  &c.  thereto  belonging.     Hemy^  how* 


*  Tickbtirs  Kitt  Hull,  p,15$»  on  the  AUtboTUy  «>f  tbe  town's  records* 
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^ver^  ID  Gompassioii  to  the  lady  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
gjMrtad  lier  tk?  -.profita  ahsing  from  the  aaid  manor  duriag  the 
term  of  her  life. 
iBthemeeeedUi^  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  the  aanpMWMi  «f  n- 
i.hoiyievesflited  great  diacontent  in  thia  town^  aa  well  aa  in 
r  ather  parte  of  .the  kingdom.  The  leaser  monaaleriea  wen 
fini-anpprpaaed,  and  all  thoae  of  Hull  fell  under  that  deaeription*. 
Thcae  wore  the  White  friery^  in  Whitefiriara-gate,  founded  by  king 
Edwnid.L  St.  Anatiu's  friery,  eonunoniy  called  the  Blaek  friara, 
in  Blackfriara-gate^  founded  by  Galfrid  de  Hotham,  A.D.  1330, 
and  the  monaatery  of  St  Michael^  founded  by  Michael  de  laPde, 
eaiief  Soffi»lk. .  In  order  to  allay  these  diacontenta^  someof  theae 
were  rafi^nnded^  and  among  the  number  waa  the  monaatery  of  St 
Miehnolj  whieh  thus  escaped  for  a  short  time  the  general  wreck. 

1%e  aiypieaaion  of  the  monaateriea  excitedgreat  diatnrbaneea  us 
Yqriuihire.  At  the  time  of  the  insunecUon  called  the  pilgrimage, 
of  grace,  while  one  division  qI  the  rebels  took  Pontefract  caatle^ 
Mid  another  ^tered  Yodc«  a  third,  pondueted  by  a  person  naoMd 
Hallam,  edvaaced  in  the  night,  by  a  forced  march,  towards  Hnll^ 
and  early  in  the  morning  su^rised-  the  town.  But  the  triumph 
of  tlie  inauigents  was  short;  for  their  main  body,  which  had  ad- 
vanced to.  Doacaster,  being  dispersed,  the  magistrates  and  inha- 
bitnnta  of  Hull  seized  Hallam,  and  the  rest  of  the  ringleaders,  who 
weie  afterwards  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

In  the  eame  year,  1537,  a  rebellion  breaking  oat  in  the  neigh- 
Kearhoodof  Scarbrough,  Malton,  &c.  the  insurgents  made  a  hasty 
march  towarda  Hull,  with  the  design  of  surprising  the  town.  Bat 
Sir  John  Couatable  and  Sir  Ralph  Ellerker,  being  informed  of  their 
intention^  hastily  collected  a  few  forces,  threw  themselves  into  the 
place,,  shut  the  gates,  and  made  every  preparation  for  defence  that 
the  time  would  allow.  The  rebeb  appearing  before  the  walls,  im- 
Hiediately  commenced  the  siege,  which  continued  several  days; 
but  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  reduce  the  fortress,  tliey  found 

tliemselves 

*  Tliote  denominated  IcsMr  monasteries,  were  such  as  had  nut  a  revenue  of 
tool,  per  annum. 
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ttic  townHineii,  making  a  afd\y,  foil  ii|ioii  their  rear  »iifl  kilMfc^*^ 
took  prisoijcrs  a  considerable  number. 

The  insurju^ents  percciiving  Ubelr  inability  to  become  m«»tera  of%  ^f 
Hull  by  ibnce,  Sir   Ralierl  Cfik^Mtii^,  and  some  other  of  thetr-^sf 
leadors,  m^t  ii«fi  of  a  stratagcon  for  taking  this  importatit  (urUesn^^mm 
by  surprise.     Havings  entered   the  town,   dtftgruiMed  like  markel^^V^ 
people,  with  anna  concealed  under  tbcir  rloaths,  they  suddenly^ 
eized  the  gl^eii,  lei  in  their  loUo^era,  and  made  themseWes  mas* 
k of  the  flaoe.     Sir  Robert  then  aBsumed  the  title  of  fovenMir^ 
those  whom  he  suapectecl  of  bf^in^^  unfavourable  to  I 
and  began  to  provide  arms;  am  munition,  and  etery  tlkittg- 
"  nccpsaary   for  su»tainin«:  a  siege.      Having'  continued  mailer  of 
Hull  for  the  space  of  a  mohtli,  he  received  intelligence  thai  hti 
partizanfl  in  ttie  country  were  all  either  killed,  taken  priaonei^  or] 
jsapeTBed  by  the  kinii^'s  forcea;     Thia*  unwelcome  news  threw  thti 
ebel  governor  and  his  garrison  ilitb  the  greatest  conaiematioD, 
Ihich  the  loyal  magtstratea  and  inhabitaiiia  pefoetving,  jtidgied 
Jiia  to  he  a  fk^oamble  opportunity  for  recovering  the  town, 
klowns  people,  Ihwefore,  headed  by  the  mayor,  attacked  the  ^yar* 
rison  in  the  mtddlo  of  the  night ;  and  Uie  rebels  being  quite  over-'^ 
Dwered^  many  of  them  were  maile  prisoners,  among  whom 
be  governor,     Theue  deluded  persons  being  afterwunl*  tried'  and 
|cfinvicted  of  treawn,  were   himged   and  cjuartered,     8ir  Robert 
ble  their  leader^  wasi  himg  in^  chaiof^over  DeveHey  g«l«^^ 
In  the  year  1541,  Kingftlon-tTpon^Hutl  was  honoun^  with  the 
presence  of  king  Henry  VIU.  and  his  queen,  who,  with  their  nu^^ 

rous  attcndantli,  vfefe  splendidly  entertained,  and  tite  mayor  ifl 
Ihe  name  of  the  town  prt seuted  his  msjeety  with  a  purse  of  i 
Ijiiindred  potmds.     The  royal  perRonages  then  proceeded  to  Y^orfc^^ 
I  where  Henry  expeetH  an  interview  with  his  nephew  the  king  < 
k Scotland,     But  that  priuce  excusing  himself  from  attending,  ac<» 
Lcording   to   appointment,   the   royal    vij^itants   immediately    Vc 
Yorkj  and  lodged  the  bame  night  at  Lcckenficld^  the  scat  of  the  j 
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csckrl  of  Nortliumbei-ljuid^.  From  thence  tfce  king  rMhirned  to 
Ukill^  and  after  teking  an  accurate  view  ai  the  town,  gm%  'at^em 
f«r  erectittg  a  castle^  and  two  strong  bloek-hoaaei^  nidi  aiditkiwit 
fortificatioiui  for  its  greater  security  against  any  foreign  tovasttn,' 
H»  alao  oidersdl that  a-new  cKteh  shoald  be  cut  froM  Nefrland*' to 
Hull,  and  tiwt  the  stately  manor  hoose  ftinurly  ealM  SiiffiUk^ 
mdmee^  should  andeigo  a  thorough  ropair. 

.  The  king,  after  staying  five  days  at  lAdl,  crossed  ike  Bhinber 

^•■Bamw,  and  retumod  through'  Liacolnsliire  to  Londeni    SomeL' 

)  afienrairday  a  general  suppression'  6f«tliiB  ranainiii^  laomete^ 

took  place.    The  CarChosian  priory-  and  hospital'  of '  Sti  M  i-  * 

rhnrli  at  Hull,  now  lell  anoag  the  rest,  besides  seveml'odhel*' 

Isenpilals  and-  guilds,  or  charitable  ftateroftisai 

'Thiegensrat  abolition  of  religioasihousee,  and  charitable  ineti-* 

-twtioas^  excited  much  discontent.    Bui  Hemy  VIII  beihg  scioK 

aAep  hud  in  hb  grare,  the  young  moBarclH  Bdward  Vl.  nA%nd^ 

tka  hoapitals  of<  the  Charter  House,  Greggs,  Ripllnglian,  andthe" 

"Krinity  House  in'this  town>  andiseferal'othsivin  dfi'^ers'parth  isf ' 

the  kingdem.    In  the  beginning  oftlieyear  IMS,  thecotfricH- 

innde  great  alterations  with  resjteet  to  religtoni    Among  othier 

regulations  was  an>  order  for  removing  all  imagee  and  pittuipee  out ' 

«f  the  churchea.    The  images  and  paintings  were  isifen  out' of 

the  ehnrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hull,  and  committed  to  the 

flaMea.     In  the  same  year  the  king,  in  consideration  of  their  ley* 

sdty  and  ftuthfol  services  to  himself,  and  his  predecessors,  granted  - 

te  the  burgesses  the  entire  manor  of  the  town>  the  sixth  part  of - 

that  of  Sutton,  with  ailthe  juriadiotion  and  profits,  both'temporsl  - 

and'  spiritual,  of  all  kinds  whatever  in,  and  over  the  town  and 

connty  of  King8ton«upon-Hull,  and  in  Sutton,  Sndcote.4-,  Stone^ 

isrry,  &c.     He  likewise  granted  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  the 

cnslody  'and  charge  of  the  ca^le  and  block-houses  on  the  east 

side  of  the  river  Hull.    During  the  rcig^  of  Philip  and  Mary, 

there 

*  About  tliree  niilefl  nearly  north  from  BererJ^j.    Nothing  of  this  palace 
is  BOW  Irft  standing.  9 
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there  IB  iMrthiag  tuf  importance  contained  in  the  reeords  of  Ihtf 
filace^  and  the  successive  rhanges  in  rdig^ion  undf.r  Edvanl  VL 
Mary,  and  ElixalKfthr  seem  not  to  have  excited  any  sertous  di*- 
iurbaJices. 

But  liow  tranquil  aoe?er  m^ht  be  its  politicul  stale,  a  phywical 
eril  was  severely  felt  by  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Its 
low  situation  exposed  it  to  frequent  intindalionH,  and  in  thcr  y«ar 
J571,  tlie  tides  in  Uie  U umber  rising  higher  than  ever  before, 
flooded  all  the  streets  to  a  considerable  depth,  bo  that  the  ia* 
habitants  were  obli|;ed  to  tuke  rt:(uge  in  their  itpper  rooms,  with 
as  much  of  tiieir  goods  and  merchandize  as  they  were  able  to  re* 
moFe  to  these  higher  situations.  The  loss  sustained,  both  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  was  yery  considt-rable.  The  tide  o?cr- 
flowed  and  broke  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Humber  and  UoU,  and 
laid  the  country  for  several  miles  under  water,  so  thai  tbe  damagt 
occasioned  by  this  inundation,  was  estimated  at  a  very  great 
anm^.  The  trade  of  Hull  was  at  this  time  contina»illy  i«rrei4*iin^; 
hut  in  the  year  1576,  it  was  very  much  annoyed  by  piratt.!^,  who 
80  ^ntly  infested  tlie  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  the  a4jari?al 
coasts,  that  iio  trading  vessel  could  sail  with  safety.  Many  of 
the  merchants  of  Hull  were  considerable  sutferers  by  these  depre- 
dations, till  at  length  the  lord  high  aduiiral  of  England,  by  order 
from  hi^  majesty's  mo^t  honourable  privy -council,  required  the 
town  to  fit  out  two  ships  of  war  to  protect  their  own  trade,  and 
assist  in  scouring  the  coasts.  These  ships  were  got  ready  with 
all  po»^ibIe  expedition,  and  being  well  equipped  and  uianned^ 
sailed  in  quest  of  Uiesi^  maritioie  robbers.  They  soon  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  ^ith  and  capture  several  of  them,  whom 
wiUi  their  ships  they  brought  to  Hull,  where  tliey  were  tried  he- 
fore  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  whom  the  queen  had  sent  a  eooi- 


*  Hi»lurv  doci  not  juform  us  of  the  conse  of  tbetc  itnc^minenly  high  tid 
wliich  have  foinetintes occurred  la  fheliumher.  Bat  thry  tetm  to  h«vc  been 
ocGAsionf  d  by  viot^iu  easier! j  wind&  at  the  Tull  or  change  of  the  mootit  a>  •• 
Juigw  110  olhcT  cau&e  kUaI  cau  produce  sucti.an  cW^ct. 
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ttimon  for  that  purpose,  sssisted  by  the  earl  of  Hanlingdon,  - 
lord  prendent  of  the  north.  Sir  Tbomaa  Gargraye,  Sir  Henry 
Gates,  kiiighta,  and  aeteral  other  gentlemen.    Six  of  the  pirates 
were  condemned  to  be  hmnged,  and  their  bodies  to  be  hung  in 
chains  on  the  adjacent  coasts*. 

Afanosf  ever  since  the  foundation  of  Kingston-npon-Hull,  thai 
town,  aAd  the  city  of  York>  had  been  rivak  in  trade,  and  their  op« 
poritioA  in  this  respect  had  often  given  rise  to  warm  contests, 
which  will  not  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  their  relative  situ- 
atiott.  AU  their  disputes,  howerer,  were  amicably  terminated 
by  ail  agi^eement  entered  into  on  the  28th  June,  1578,  by  the 
lord  iliayor  and  citizens  of  York,  and  the  mayor  snd  bui^gesses  of 
Kingiton-upon*Hull,  regulating  all  the  commercial  rights  and 
|irlvileges  of  the  respective  parties.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
size  of  merchant  ships  being  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Onse,  and  the  situation  of 
Hull  being  more  advantageous  for  the  exportation  of  the  manu« 
lactures,  which  were  beginning  to  flourish  in  the  West  Riding, . 
the  trade  of  this  town  at  length  eclipsed  that  of  York,  which  ex-* 
perienoed  a  rapid  decline. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  town  of  Hull  was  steady  in 
its  loyalty,  and  in  the  support  of  her  government.  Whon  the 
kingdom  was  menaced  by  tlic  Spanisli  armada,  tlie  town  and 
county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  supplied  the  queen  with  a  loan  of 
six  hundred  pounds,  which,  how  trifling  soever  it  may  now  appear, 
was  at  that  time  a  considerable  sum.  And  in  consideration  of 
this,  and  other  services,  the  burgesKes  received  several  marks  of 
royal  favour  in  the  confirmation  and  extension  of  their  immunities 
and  privileges.  In  this  reign  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  ma-> 
gistrates  of  Hull  for  restraining  excess  in  apparel,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  immorality,  among  the  inliabitants.  In 
the  year  1576,  a  declaration  was  read  iu  both  the  churches, 
founded  upon  the  satule  of  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  char;;ing 

Vol.  XVI.  2 1  every 
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€▼017  woman  who  wore  velvet  in  any  of  her  cloaths,  to  ftilft 
light-horseman  to  serve  in  the  wars.  The  ibUowing  order  iaaoed 
IB  1598,  hy  the  may<Hr,  will,  aa  Mr.  Tickhill  ohaoTeSy  ahew  ii 
what  estimation  the  theatre  was  held  at  Hull,  in  the  days  if 
qneen  Elizabeth, 

''  Whereas  heretofore,  and  yet  there  nom  and  then  ivnMifff 
jAis  town,  divers  idle  lewd  persons^  playen,  or  selten  o«t  rf 
plays,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  interludes  in  this  town,  to  tHiich 
nany  inhabitants  have  resorted,,  to  the  great  spending  iif  Iheb 
tine  and  money,  and  the  debauching  of  their  principles ;  and  be- 
.canse  that  the  players  are  for  the  most  part  strangers,  and  caanot 
be  conveniently  restrained :  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  hj 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  present,  that  no  burgess,  nor  inhabitaat* 
within  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  neither  man,  nor  weaas, 
jhall  at  any  time  hereafter  resort  to,  or  be  present  at  any  play  or 
interlude  within  this  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  upon  paiuthtt 
every  person  offending  therein,  shall  forfeit  for  every  anch  time 
and  offence,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence*  to  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  of  Uie  said  town.  And  also  that  the  owner  of  evoy 
house,  or  the  teuant  thereof,  or  of  the  place  wher^  such  plays  or 
interludes  are,  or  sImlU  be  acted,  sliall,  for  every  time  and  o£fence, 
fbcfeit  twenty  shillings  to  the  use  of  the  said  town/'' 

This  order,  it  is  affirmed  in  one  manuscript,  had  the  most  salu- 
tary effect,  and  was  of  great  service  as  well  to  the  souls,  as  to 
the  purses  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hulk  If  we  compare  the  fima^ 
tical  age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  elegance  and  refinement  of 
modern  times,  may  not  we  justly  exclaim, 

"  Tempora  routantur  et  nos  mutamar  in  ilIU.^ 

James  I.  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  granted,  or  rather  sold,  to 
the  corporation  of  Hull,  a  charter  empowering  tlie  mayor,  re« 
oorder,  and  aldermen,  to  chnse  an  assistant  preacher  in  the  chureh 

of 

*  A  f&r  more  considerable  tnm  at  that  time,  than  at  present,  and  cquifaI«U^ 
to  scarcely  less  than  fifteen  sliilUnga  in  this  age. 
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of  die  H«iy  Trinity*  This  charter,  whiclh  they  did  im4  want,  eoet 
them  the  imm  of  600L  and  as  this  was  almost  the  only  thing  that 
James  ever  did  for  Hull,  the  town  was  very  little  obliged  to  him 
lor  his  benefiMstions.  ^  - 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  sitoaftion  of  Hnll  subjected 
H  to  a  great  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh  am!  wholesome  water. 
Alter  all  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  the  town  had  been  p«t» 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  that  necessary  artide  from  Anlaby 
and  Darriagton,  the  water  was  often  contaminated  in  passing 
Ihroitgh  the  moat  into  the  midst  of  the  town.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  the  magistrates  made  application  to  Richard  Sharpeigh,  Esq. 
of  the  city  df  Westminster,  William  Mahby  of  London,  and  John 
Cay^  of  Nether  Laughton,  in  lincolnshire,  three  skilful  engi* 
neers,  who,  by  means  of  pipes  and  engines,  had  supplied  several 
towns  with  fresh  water.  These  gentlemen  came  to  Hull  in  1618, 
and  entering  into  a  contract  for  supplying  the  town  by  engines 
and  pipes:  in  the  space  of  about  three  years  the  works  were  fi- 
nished to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
ever  since  been  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome 
#ater. 

James  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles,  who 
iiscended  the  throne  at  a  critical  juncture,  and  amidst  a  contrast- 
ing assemblage  of  advantageous  and  unfavourable  circumstances. 
The  kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing  state  :  his  right  to  the  crown 
Was  undisputed,  and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  the  alliance 
of  the  French  monarch,  whose  sister  he  had  married.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  difiused  itself  widely 
among  the  people,  who  were  determined  to  oppose  the  ancient 
claims  of  their  princes ;  and  the  seeds  of  faction  which  had  been 
ripening  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  ready  to  produce  their 
direful  fruits.  Amidst  the  general  ferment,  however,  the  town 
of  Hull  for  a  long  time  distinguished  itself  by  its  loyalty.  When 
the  king,  in  the  year  1627,  ordered  the  sea-ports  to  contribute 
their  quotas  towards  the  formation  of  a  fieet  for  the  intended  war 
with  Prance,  altiiough  many  of  the  other  ports  discovered  a  great 

312  reluctancy 
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rolttclancj  lo  comply  with  the  recjnisiliou,  Hull  manifesied  ilsi 
taehmeni  to  Ihe  sovereign  by  a  ready  acquiescence.  And  tht 
three  ships  at  which  it  waA  rdt«d  were  acMMi  completely  iK(iHpp«4 
haviriK  their  foil  compliment  of  men,  and  being  well  prcifiM 
with  ammunition  and  provisions  at  the  sole  expanse  of  ihe  town 
ami  the  county^.  In  the  aaioe  year,  the  mayors  in  oanibrmily  to 
an  order  fix)m  conrt,  caused  two  strong  bulwarks  to  he  raised  oi 
iho  grarrisou  side,  aud  a  large  rampart  of  earth  to  be  cast  up  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  formed  with  port  boles,  where  several 
larg«  pieces  df  cannon  were  mounted  to  defend  the  mouth  of  ihe 
harbour, 

Tlie  contest  between  prerogative  and  privilege,  which  had  long 
snJmstadi  wan  now  carried  on  with  increasing  acrimony,  and  ^K^g^^H 
too  clearly  to  forbode  the  evils  that  afterwands  befel  Ihe  natioi^^ 
A  tax  on  all  merchant  ships  and  goods,  called  tonnage  and  pouii- 
dagie,  was  in  the  year  W27,  levied  hy  the  king*  without  the  oim* 
sent  of  the  par) tarn euL  In  London  and  some  other  places,  many 
of  the  merchants  refused  payment,  alledging  that  it  could  only  be 
gfutieil  by  parliament;  but  as  the  judges  had  in  the  pireeciliif 
reign  been  of  opinion,  tfiat  the  rii^^ht  of  levying  lonimgo  and  pocti* 
dage,  belonged  to  the  crown,  the  town  of  Kington*  upon  •-Hull 
distinguished  itsiclf  hy  a  ready  compliance. 

In  16^i5,  and  the  three  following  years,  this  opulent  and  ^wa* 
rishing  town  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  destmclkni.  In  tbife 
month  of  July  lt>3a«  the  plague  made  its  appeafsfiee  in  Hnll^ 
and  spread  with  a  dreadful  rapidity.  Many  of  the  inhabttants 
abandoned  tiieir  houses,  and  tied  Into  the  country.  Strict  watel 
was  kept  ni^ht  und  day,  and  the  gates  were  conlinnnUy  k^fpl 
shut,  except  when  provisions  were  brought :  all  asaenvlilm  aii^ 
meeting«  were  forbidden,  the  schoolR  were  discontinued,  and  tk« 
churches  entirely  unfreciuented.  The  whole  town  eTihibtlefi  a 
so^ie  of  horror,  silence,  and  distraction  :  few  persons  were  ta  b^ 
seen  in  the  street}^ ;  and  ihe  country  people  fearing  to  attend  tl^ 
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pwf  iiiMt  fwe  raceMifdy  4ma  la  At  hiianiig  of 
thafoUowing  ymr, the MaMo •£ le&l appnoftohiog. tlie mayor aad 
aldenMa  Mippoaing  tbat  it  might  be  ooBdnciTe  to  the  recovery  «f 
those  who  had  paaaed  the  criua  of  the  diaeaae,  if  they  were  pei>4 
mitted  to  eat  meat,  petitioned  the  ardibiahop  of  Yock  to  grant  % 
Ueenoe  for  tbat  purpoae,  although  auperatition  alone  eould  hai¥# 
thooghi  aach  a  licence  neceaaary.    The  petition  ran  in  theai 


"  To  the  moat  ref  erend  father  in  God^  &c. 
*'  The  hamble  petition  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  King- 
atoo-upon-HuU,  in  behalf  of  all  the  sick  and  visited  peraona  ^ 
the  aaid  town»  moat  humbly  aheweth. — That  whereas  the  aad  Tiai* 
tation  of  the  plague,  that  acourge  of  God  for  our  ains,  has  by  the 
Diyine  pleasure  been  amoi^st  us  ever  since  July  laat,  and  not  yel 
osasod,  and  that  whereas  there  are  very  many  dead  among  vm, 
and  many  on  the  recovering  hand:  We  therefore  beg  of  yont 
giaoey  in  behalf  of  tbe  latter,  that  yonr  grace  wouU  be  pleaaed  t» 
give  licence  and  toleration  unto  them,  that  tliey  may  dreaa  and 
sal  fleah  the  ensuing  lent,  for  their  nourishment,  and  more  speedy 
recovery;  and  the  rather  because  this  town  is  not  aa  formerly 
served  with  fish ;  and  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  kc,** 

In  answer  to  this  fanatical  petition,  tlie  good  archbishop  said 
that  he  did  not  know  what  power  he  had  to  grant  such  an  indefi- 
nite licence ;  but  that  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  ajid  other  extra* 
Ordinary  necessity,  tlie  ministers,  upon  certificate  firom  their  phy* 
nicinna,  might  grant  permission  to  particular  persons  to  eat  flesh, 
during  that  holy  season.     In  a  more  enlightened  age,  every  per* 
Wkoa  of  common  sense  would  have  taken  into  his  own  bauds,  the 
^lispensing  power,  without  troubling  either  priest,  prelate,  or  popew 
teat  this  instance  of  protestaut  fanaticism,  which  displays  in  an 
^(triking  a  manner  the  notions  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  is  a  proof,  that  superstition  is  not  the  peculiar  appear 
^inge  of  any  particular  system  of  religion,  and  that  the  reformfr> 
Von  had  not  at  tbat  time  expanded  in  any  great  degree  the  mindi 
^  the  people. 
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The  fontfl^ion  conlinuetl  to  spread  in  tbis  and  the  roTloirtfig 
Jear;  but  in  1638,  iU  irirulenoe  vas  g^reatly  increased.  "  The 
beginning  of  this  year  proved  remarkably  noiR^holesome  from  Ibe 
ini^mperaliire  of  the  air,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  hlale  of  entire 
•tarnation,  without  the  least  breeze ;  m  that  this  dreadful  pc 
lenee  increased  to  such  an  alarming  height,  that  the  king,  ap 
liensivc  that  the  infection  would  spread  into  the  eon  airy,  tasiied 
out  his  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  the  markeU,  and  eom- 
manded  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  tho  adjacent  plaeea  to  sup. 
ply  the  town  with  provisions  and  a]l  oilier  necesaarieB  at 
able  rates,  and  convey  tliem  in  carts  to  the  garri»on  side  of 
town.  Here  they  were  bout^ht  by  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  choaeQ 
for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  sledgei  to  the  town^s  croas,  wher« 
they  were  disposed  of  at  reduced  prirea, 

**  Still  to  add  to  these  melancholy  circumstances,  the  wretciicd 
inhabitants  that  yet  remained,  had  the  mortifying  pTX>spert  before 
them  of  being  shortly  reduced  to  indigence  and  want  The  town 
had  now  been  infected  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  all  comnserce 
waa  totally  extiiict^  Upwards  of  2500  persons,  once  in  easy  and 
opulent  circumHtanceit,  were  now  reduced  to  seek  relief  from  the 
town,  towards  whose  maintenance,  the  daily  relief  of  the  injected, 
and  the  additional  sums  paid  to  persons  employed  in  attending  the 
aick,  burying  the  dead,  and  other  humane  and  necosaary  officea, 
the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  the  inhabitania 
botli  of  the  town  and  county,  which  they  ordered  to  be  paid  in 
weekly  collections.  All  that  could  be  procured  this  way,  however^ 
was  found  in^utficient  for  the  purpose;  so  tlrnt  in  thf  einl,  iJicy 
were  under  tlie  necessity  of  soliciting  the  chnritable  asststaiiee  < 
the  tJireo  ridings  of  the  county  of  York,  besides  several  well  < 
posc^d  people  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  kuigdom,  who  rontributcil 
bountifully  to  their  relief.  The  collections  made  on  this  occasion 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  without  which  the  town  of  Hull 
must  have  inevitably  been  ruined,  and  many  of  ita  inhabitants  bav 
jK^ishad  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.''^    This  dreadful  pes^ 

ttltn^ 
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USenee  eontiniied  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  1638,  when  i| 
pleased  the  Diyine  Goodness  to  put  a  stop  to  its  raTages.  The 
Bitamber  of  persons  who  perished  by  it  was  2730,  exclusiTe  of  thoso 
who  fled  out  of  the  t«iwn  and  died  elsewhere,  who  are  said  to  have 
.almost  doubled  that  Dumber,  so  that  Hull  lostaboTe  five  thoiaaiid 
•f  its  inhabitaati,  whieh  at  that  time  was,  in  all  probability,  aboiil 
HHe  half  of  lis  whole  population.  But  when,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  this  dreadful  contagion  had  totally  disappeavad,  every 
thing  fell  into  its  former  train.  Commerce  revived :  the  commas 
nioation  with  the  country  was  opened:  the  markets  were  wdl  at- 
tended; and  the  town,  lately  threatened  with  inevitable  ruin«  9U' 
tained  in  a  few  years  to  its  former  state  jpf  prosperity  and  opi^ 
ieace. 

Ia4lie  following  year,  1639,  the  king  levied  an  army  in  ord«r 
to  suppress  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Scots,  who  had  entered  inia 
their  memorable  .league  or  covenant,  the  fatal  precursor  and  signal 
of  those  civil  wars  which  afterwards  drenched  the  three  kingdoaui 
with  blood.  At  this  juncture  the  magistrates  of  Hull,  having  r^^ 
ceived  instructions  for  that  purpose  from  the  secretary  of  stale^ 
caused  the  ditches  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  town  to- be  put  into  a 
itate  of  defence.  Capt.  Legge,  master  of  his  majesty's  armoury, 
who  had  been  sent  to  view  the  fortifications,  and  direct  the  repairs, 
niade  cboice  of  the  old  manor-hall  as  a  fit  place  for  forming  a  Bia* 
gazine^  and  a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores  were 
brought  from  London,  and  also  from  Holland,  where  tliey  had 
been  purchased  by  tiie  king's  agent,  and  were  deposited  in  this 
place.  In  the  same  year  the  king  arriving  at  York,  in  his  progress 
towards  Scotland,  paid  a  visit  to  Hull,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the  recorder,  Mr.  Tliorpe,  ad* 
dressed  his  majesty  in  a  flattering  and  fulsome  harangue,  com- 
posed of  the  most  hyperbolical  expressions  of  loyalty,  every  one 
of  which  was  belied  by  the  future  conduct  of  the  speaker,  who 
afterwards  shewed  himself  a  determined  enemy  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  all  it^  adherents.  The  next  morning  his  majesty  vic^ed^the 
town,  ai^d  carefully  inspected  tlie  fortifications,  after  which  lie  rc- 
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tarmti  to  BeTerbj,  vhare  be  lodged^  ikud  the  MBmiik  diyfAf 
liTodatYork. 

A  treaty  being  condnded  between  bie  n^esty  and  tibe  Boilfc  . 
Ibe  lungdom  was  flattered  with  illnaive  pro^pecti  of  peaee.  CHl 
thio  occasion  t^e  inhabitanU  of  Hull  gare  a  demoaatntivo  fvaef 
of  their  loyalty.  Some  of  the  military  haying  been  qnartefod  hi 
the  to5m  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  ao  imgolarly  paid*  thrt 
th^  were  uniMe  to  procure  provisiona.  The  people  of  Hall 
therefore,  out  of  the  reapect  which  they  had  for  the  king,  fan 
credit  to  the  aoldiera,  and  his  majesty  in  a  letter,  addressed  by  dM 
earl  pi  Strafford  to  the  mayor,  expressed  his  thanka  for  this  muk 
of  their  aflfection. 

The  Scots,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  sUU  kept  in  rfsdinaw 
for  taking  the  field ;  and  the  horrent  of  civil  war  appearing  ineviU 
able,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  gave  orders  for  putting  the  eaatle 
end  blockhouses  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  and  kept  a  esBiilsiii 
guard.  They  also  seized  all  the  coals  in  the  havsn,  and  all  the 
oak  planks  that  could  be  found  in  the  town,  laying  them  op  agaiMi 
a  siege.  Hcssle  gate  was  ordered  to  be  closed  up ;  and  a  9lkm§ 
chain  was  every  night  drawn  acrpss  the  harbour. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  tempest,  which  daily  gathMPsl 
strength,  and  began  to  assume  the  most  threatening  aspect,  Charke 
found  himself  obliged  to  call  tbat  memorable  parliament,  whieii 
assembled  on  the  3d  Nov.  1640.  The  disputes  between  this  paiw 
liament  and  the  king  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  relation  a 
this  place.  After  long  and  fruitless  altercations,  both  parties  pre* 
pared  to  decide  the  contest  by  arms.  In  this  situation  of  affiuia, 
the  possession  of  Hull,  a  place  rendered  strong  both  by  nature  and 
art,  would  give  a  decided  advantage  to  either  of  the  parties,  and 
the  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition  there  collected,  served 
to  increase  its  importance.  The  king  had  already  made  a  (roitleee 
attempt  to  secure  it  to  his  interest,  having  sent  the  earl  of  New« 
caiiUe  thither  for  that  purpose.*     But  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 

buigessee* 
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^wrgefuis,  fwmmg  the  un«er««ia  tMf  of  ftffiiirs,  de«Hmd  •» 
tke  biuiness^  till  tbey  re^^iyed  a  letter  fiom  tilt  pwrliameat^  mi» 
MOndiDg  tbeif  to  receive  8ir  John  Uptham  ftr  tbeir  goverotr. 
Tlie  town  vfu»  now  dividod  into  two  partief,  one  fer  tbe  earL  thi 
^tlier  for  Hotham.  At  this  juncture  Sir  Henry  Vave^  «ao  of  tk» 
nemben  of  parliament  for  Hull,  aent  to  the  toim  a  letter^  im 
vJiioh  the  king  waa  represented  in  a  yery  nn&yonrabia  lights  9ai, 
even  obliquely  charged  with  an  inteutipn  of  subjecting  the  nitte 
to  a  foreign  power^  This  letter  threw  the  Whole  tovn  into  tho 
greatest  consternation.  The  bulwarks,  erected  some  years  bofolW^ 
were  faced  witli  brick  to  a  considerable  thickness,  with  pertholei 
to  command  the  haven  and  the  H umber:  twelve  brass  cannoiiy 
with  arms  sufficient  to  arm  the  inhabitantl,  were  taken  ont  of  ftho 
nagaaine,  and  a  strong  gimrd  was  appointed. 

About  the  middle  of  January  Sir  John  Hotham,  attended  by  h($ 
SOB,  with  eight  hundred  soldiem,  presented  himself  beforo  iho 
town;  but  the  mayor  receiving  iutelligcnceof  his  approach*  ( 
the  bridges  to  be  drawn  up,  the  gates  to  he  shnt,  and  the  < 
to  be  loaded,  and  having  armed  the  iuhabitantSi  refused  to  adaut 
him  into  the  town.  Sir  John  seeing  the  mayor  thus  determined, 
and  the  town  prepared  for  defence,  thought  proper  to  retire,  and 
immediately  despatched  an  express  to  tlie  parliament.  This  being 
read  in  the  house,  an  order  was,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  down  to 
the  mayor  to  receive  Sir  John  Hotham  with  his  forces,  and  to  re«  , 
sign  the  government  of  the  town  into  bis  hands,  on  pain  of  high  trea* 
Oon.  As  soon  as  this  peremptory  order  reached  Hull,  the  exigencgr 
^  the  case  caused  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  resolve  on  a  readj 
compliance,  and  Sir  John  and  his  forces  were  peaceably  sufiered 
io  isjke  possession. 

The  king  had  now  fixed  his  residence  at  York ;  and  the  parlia» 
meat  readily  perceived  tiiat  one  of  his  chief  motives  for  retiring  t# 
iKatoity,  was  to  sei'^  the  vast  magazine  at  Hull,  which  at  that 
time  far  exceeded  Uie  collection  of  warlike  stores  in  the  tower  of 
London.''^     The  two  houses  therefore  sent  a  petition  to  the  king, 

requesting 
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requesting:  blm  to  remove  the  magazine  of  arms  from  Hull  to  th^ 
tower  of  LondoD^  where,  according  to  their  representation,  it  would 
he  kept  for  leM  expense,  and  in  greater  Kafety^  and  from  whence 
mtlitary  stores  might  be  more  convenienlly  »e«t  into  Ireland.  To 
litis  however  the  king  refused  his  consent^  adducing  a  variety  of 
Arguments  to  shew  tlie  impropriety  of  the  measure.*  And  several 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  at  tlie  same  time  presented  a  eounter*pe- 
tition,  requesting  liis  majesty  to  let  tlie  ma^a^ine  remain  at  UoU 
for  the  safely  of  his  royal  persoQ|  and  for  securing  these  parU  of 
the  kingdom. t 

No  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  remaining,  Charles  was  extremely 
desirous  of  obtaining  posses2»ion  of  the  largest  magazine^  and  the 
most  important  fortress,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  especially  as  he  had 
received  information  that  the  parliament  had  made  out  an  order  for 
Ihe  removal  of  that  vast  collection  of  military  stores  from  HuQ  t<» 
London,  and  that  ships  were  preparing  for  the  purpose.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  go  thither  in  person,  supposing  perhaps  that  Sir 
John  Hotham  would  not  dare  to  oppose  his  entratice. 

On  the  23d  April,  1642,  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of 
Hull,  and  in  that  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  his  majesty,  attended 
with  a  train  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  servants,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  set  out  early  from  York  in  order  to  ae« 
romplish  thifi  great  undertaking.!  Before  noon  the  king  bad 
nearly  reached  Hull,  and  sent  fonvard  an  officer  to  inform  the  go- 
vemor  that  he  intended  that  day  to  dine  witfi  him,  and  that  he  was 
then  within  four  miles  of  the  town.  Sir  John  Hotham,  surprised  at 
this  une:^ peeled  message,  despatched  an  e>ipresH  to  the  king,  humbly 
beseeching  him  "  to  decline  his  intended  visit,  since  the  governor 
could  not,  without  betraying  the  trust  committed  to  him,  open  the 
gates  to  BO  great  a  train  as4us  majesty  was  attended  with."  Tlie 
king  however  continued  to  advance;  and  Sir  John  hcing  informed 
of  Ilia  approach  towards  the  town,** ordered  tl>e  bridges  to  be  drawn 

•  ClawrdoTi.  L  p.  sat. 
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Wf,  tiie  gAtes  to  be  shut,  the  inhabitRnts  to  be  confined  to  their 
Wm^es,  and  commanded  the  aoldien  to  stand  to  their  anna  round 
the  walla.  The  king  arriving  at  Beyerley  gate,  and  finding  all 
thinga  in  readiness  (or  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  called  for^e 
governor,  and  command^  him  on  his  allegiance  to  open  the  gate, 
and  adflut  his  sovereign.  The  governor,  with  many  professions  of 
dnty  and  loyalty,  refused  compliance;  and  on  his  objecting  to  the 
nuaber  of  his  majesty's  retinue,  the  king  declared  himself  willing 
to  enter  with  only  twenty  of  his  attendants,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
without  the  gates.  This  proposal,  however.  Sir  John  Hotham  re« 
jeeted.  The  king  then  desired  him  to  come  out  of  the  gates,  that 
they  might  enter  into  a  more  particuhur  conference,  pledging  his 
nayal  word  for  his  safety,  and  liberty  to  return ;  but  with  this  also 
the  governor  refused  to  comply.  His  majesty  then  told  him  that 
lie  should  immediately  proclaim  him  a  traitor,  and  proceed  against 
him  as  such,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  re&ect  on  the  conse* 
quences  of  his  disobedience,  the  blood  that  it  would  cause  to  be 
Bpih,  and  the  miseries  which  it  would  bring  upon  the  kingdom,  and. 
concluded  by  advising  him  seriously  to  think  of  these  things,  that 
•0  many  calamities  might  be  prevented,  which,  if  they  took  place, 
must  lie  heavy  on  his  conscience.  In  answer  to  this  impressive 
'^remonstrance.  Sir  John  Hotham  again  pleaded  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  parliament ;  and  then  falling  on  his  knees,  he  wished 
that  *'  God  might  bring  confusion  upon  him  and  his  if  he  were  not 
a  fiiithfal  and  loyal  subject;''  bnt  notwithstanding  this  assevera* 
tion  and  imprecation,  he  flatly  refused  liis  majesty  admission  into 
^he  town. 

The  king  havuig  remained  before  the  walls  till  about  four  in 
ihe  aflemoon,  retired,  in  order  to  give  Sir  John  time  to  reflect 
and  deliberate.  Having  allowed  him  an  hour  for  that  purpose, 
the  king  returned  to  the  gate,  and  entrance  again  being  denied, 
he  ordered  two  heralds  to  proclaim  the  governor  a  traitor,  and  all 
who  obeyed  him  guilty  of  high  treason.  After  tirese  inefiectaal 
ipenaces,  the  king  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he. lodged  that 
pight,  and  the  next  morning  sent  a  herald  to  Sir  John  Hotham, 
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to  sammaa  him  oii«e  more  to  open  the  gnie.  Ui(»  summotift 
accompanied  with  a  promise  of  pardon  far  aU  ibat  was 
TUii,  however^  produced  no  oflect  on  the  governor «  and  bin  i 
je»ty,  grievoubJy  disappginled^  reUmed  to  York*» 

This  was  the  lirst  overt  act  of  hostility  bctweea  the  royal  and 
p^Lrliamentaxian  parties,  and  the  commencement  of  that  bloody 
civil  wax,  which  for  the  space  of  four  years  desolated  Eoglaiui, 
and  brought  her  monarch  to  the  tcadold.  The  king  waa  &o 
sooner  arrived  at  York,  tlian  he  sent  an  express  to  the  two  hotts«a 
demanding  justice  against  the  governor  of  Hull  for  Ms  treasoti- 
ahle  conduct,  But  the  royat  message  being  rcail,  the  parUame&l 
adopted  the  resolution  of  abetting  Sir  John  Uotham,  and  pained 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  his  othcers,  and  soldiers,  and  to  such  of 
the  inhabitants  m  hvA  appeared  favorable  to  the  cause. 

Although  the  war  now  seemed  to  be  declared,  some  timm  wis 
yet  spent  in  sending  meiisages»  issuing  proclamations^  dtstrihut 
intlanimatory  parophtets,  spreading  false  rumours,  and  all  the 
devices  of  political  machinatioQ,  which  are  calculated  to  agtiali 
and  deceive  the  minds  of  the  people^  and  shape  them  into  loob 
6t  for  the  purposes  of  their  leaders f.  Amidst  this  national  fer* 
ment,  the  two  liouses  took  pariicular  care  for  the  prescrvattAn  of 
Unll^  hut  in  order  to  guard  agatDSt  every  event,  they  caused  Ibe 
magazine  to  be  removed  from  that  place  to  the  tower  of  LoodoB, 
The  king  on  tlie  other  hand,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  hit 
Subjects  under  pain  of  high  treason,  to  give  any  aid  or  asaistMiot 
to  Sir  Jolin  Uotlmm,  or  to  convey  either  money^  armtA  MBimii* 
tion,  or  victuals  into  Hull. 

The  king  having  mustered  about  3000  foot,  and  nearly  BOO 
horse,  and  procured  some  arms,  kc,  from  Holland,  resolved  to 
comme.nre  the  war  hy  an  attempt  on  that  important  fortress.  In 
this  view  his  majesty  left  York,  and  came  to  Beverley,  where  h% 

remained 

•  For  an  ncconnt  of  thjb  interview  hefw^eri  ihc  lingsind  Sir  John  Hotliain. 
ice  Ruslrwortli,   IV,  p.  661,  dtc.    CUrecdon^  I.  p*  397,  and  Wtuttflacki 

f  b»c  Rushworrli^  V.  p  7M),  6tc.  wid  Patliimfnlarj  Hiit,  %t,  p,  J30,  &c. 


Rmained  imnm  itijm,  a«d  mnmoiiei  Ae  thimi  biaJi  tt  Ibt 
neigliboiiiiiig  pai1i«  On  this  i>eauikm»  Sir  John  Hotiian  tallid 
ft  cOTueil  of  ir«r^  ia  whieh  H  wis  detentined  that  Ihto  flurrofnidiag 
comDry  theuM  be  laid  imder  water,  in  ofder  to  reftder  att  acoaaa 
to  tke  town  iatpractieaUe  to  tbe  king's  army.  This  wiui  i 
atefy  carried  into  effect,  by  eattbg  the  baalui>  ao  tktf  tiM  i 
aoming,  it  being  tbe  time  of  spring  tides,  tiie  meadowa  and  ft^ 
tofea,  to  tbe  extent  of  two  rnika  on  every  aidsLoC  HnU^  weraea* 
Tered  to  a  considerable  depth  with  water. 

The,  nett  care  of  the  goremor  waa  to  pot  the  town  in  the  best 
posaible  stale  of  defence.  The  chartsr-honse  hospital^  and  ieveril 
booftea  in  Myton-buie,  were  demolished  to  prerent  the  beiiegeft 
firom  nuddngladgm^ta  in  tfaem^  whence  they  might  hsTo  anm>yad 
the  town.  Thewidia,  andthefbrtat  the  aonth  end  Were  well  fa^ 
Ufled  with  iron  and  brass  cannon,  and  cnlverina :  over  the  town 
ditch,  which  at  that  time  waia  both  broad  and  deep,  were  tbref 
bridges,  at  the  Myton,  Beverley,  and  North-gates;  before  eaeb 
of  which  was  either  a  horn-work,  a  hatf-moon,  or  a  battery ;  and 
fiom  one  to  another,  round  the  walb  to  both  the  rivers,  was  thrown 
ap  a  breast-work,  with  a  deep  trench,  over  which  were  laid  two 
draw-bridg;ss,  one  before  Beverley-gate,  and  another  before  the 
North-gate :  Myton  and  Hessle  gates  were  rammed  np  with  eartk 
"  The  country  round  Hull  being  all  under  water,  the  royalists 
eonld  make  no  near  approaches  either  to  plant  their  batteries,  or 
to  annoy  it  any  other  way,  but  either  by  the  banks  of  tite  rivers,  or 
through  some  few  meadows  on  the  west  side,  adjoining  the  Hnm>> 
ber  banks,  which  lay  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  covered  to 
any  considerable  depth.  To  secure  this  passage  however.  Sir 
John  Hotham  began  to  erect  a  fort  on  this  quarter,  at  tlte  distance 
of  about  400  paces  from  the  walls;  but  this  fort  was  not  finished 
nor  properly  fortified  with  camion  till  lordFair&x  succeeded  to  the 
govemment  of  Hull. 

"  While  the  garrison  of  Hull  was  thus  making  every  preparation 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  the  king  was  not  idle  at  Beverley.  Two 
k«mdrcd  men  were  employed  in  cutting  trenches  to  divert  the  cur- 

rent 
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rent  of  fresh  inatcr  that  supplied  the  town,  and  to  convey 
Humber:  two  hundred  hoi-se,  under  the  command  of 
loujfhby  of  Eresby  and  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  were  detached  to 
Ihe  H  umber  side,  in  Lincolmihire,  to  prevent  sucooiirs  being:  in- 
troduced from  that  quarter.  Two  forts  were  also  erected,  one  ftl 
Paulj  a  village  about  five  milea  below  Hull,  and  the  other  at  Hea&le 
Cliff,  about  the  same  distance  above  it;  and  these  forts  were  well 
mounted  with  cannon  to  command  the  H umber,  and  to  prereal 
flupplies  being  conveyed  by  the  river.*'* 

The  fKirliamrnt  being  informed  of  the  state  of  affairB,  guve  or* 
ders  that  some  ships  of  war  should  scour  the  llnmber,  that  000  men 
ihoutd  immediately  be  sent  by  sea  to  Htill,  and  be  IbUowed  by 
1500  more  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready.  Tbe&e  recniitif, 
together  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  great  store  of  pro- 
visions, arrived  about  the  middle  of  July,  1645,  in  the  Humber, 
and  paiising  the  fort  at  Paul  without  any  material  damage^  landed 
m(v\y  at  Hull 

The  siege  of  Hull  being  begun.  Sir  John  Meldrumf  ^^  »€»t 
down  to  as&ist  the  governor,  and  greatly  distingnislted  hiuiaelf  in 
the  defence  of  the  town.  In  order  to  exasperate  the  ntinda  of  tfa# 
tnbabitanls,  various  reports  were  circulated.  It  was  asserted  th&t 
the  king  had  hired  persons  to  set  fire  to  the  town  in  ditfereiil 
places ;  that  during  tlie  confusion  occustoued  by  the  con  flag  ration, 
his  troops  were  to  make  a  general  assault,  and  carrj^  the  place  by 
Btorm;  and  tlmt  they  had  orders  to  put  all  indtscri minutely  to  Iba 
&word,  without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition. (  Many  other 
report.s,  equally  false  and  absurd,  were  spread  among  the  soldicn 
and  the  people. 

About  the  end  of  July  Sir  John  Meldnim,  with  five  hundred 
men  of  the  garrison,  made  a  vigorous  sally.  The  king's  home 
bravely  stood  tlie  attack,  but  the  foot,  consisting  chiefly  of  trained 

bonds, 

•  Ticktiifr*  Hilt.  Hull*  p,  4«i,  flee, 

f  That  officer  v»a»  mrfcrwurds  morUllj  wounded  at  the  ilege  ofScftrbroug^ 
Cfltlle.    S««  arljclc  Scar  trough. 

I  TicUdWt  Hill.  Hull,  p.  437,  on  tbe  sutLority  of  lU  town'*  recordi* 
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htDiiB,1iei  at  the  first  onset  The  hone  seeing  themselves  thus 
•Inadoned,  retired  to  Beverley.  In « the  porsuit.  Sir  John  Mel- 
dmm  took  ahout  thirty  prisoners.  Several  were  killed,  and  more 
wounded.    This  was  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  this  unhappy 


During  the  siege^  the  garrison  made  several  other  saUies,  JA 
mmt  of  which  the  royalists  were  driven  out  of  the  village  of  Anlalqrj 
wmA  a  bam  in  which  the  king^s  ammonition  was  deposited^  was 
burned.  The  village  was  then  plandered ;  and  the  rebels  returned 
in  triumph  to  Hull.  After  these  repeated  disasters,  Charles  ibund 
thai  all  his  attempts  to  reduce  that  important  fortress  must  pr^ro 
inefieetttal,  as  he  had  no  ships  of  war  to  batter  the  town  from  the 
Mntabtr,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies.  He  therefore 
called  a  oouu^  of  war^  in  which  it  was  determined  to  raise  the 
IMgef  as  the  reduction  of  Hull  appeared  at  that  time  imprae* 
ticable.« 

To  all  who  were  not  in  the  secret^  it  seemed  somewhat  strange 
that  the  king  should  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  place  of  suoii 
strength  with  a  force  so  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  But  Sir  John 
Holham,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the 
parliament,  had  already  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  delivering 
up  the  town  to  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  concerted  with  the 
lordDigby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  particulars  of  which  in-> 
volve  too  great  a  complexity  of  detail,  for  admission  in  this  place. f 
That  young  nobleman  was  sent  by  Sir  John  to  the  king,  in  order 
to  concert  measures  for  the  enterprise;  and  his  majesty  being 
assured  of  the  inclination  of  Sir  John  Uotham  to  deliver  up  the 
town,  immedtately  moved  towards  Hull.  But  either  tlii^ough  the 
inconstancy  of  the  governor,  or  his  inability  to  perform  his  pro* 
raises,  the  project  proved  abortive ;(. 

The 

e  Roihworth.  IV.  p.  61. 

f  See  8  circumstantial  and  very  carioas  accoant  of  this  smgolar  affair  iu« 
Clarendon,  Hist.  p.  704,  &c. 

X  Rapin  saji  it  was  impofiibie  that  Hothtm  thntild  fiiJfil  liii  engagemealii^ 
Hue  £ng.  11.  p.  456.  I 
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garrison  side  Iwd  been  snecessfbl,  seized  first,  tlw  muB-giMri^ 
next  the  magazine,  and  Uien  all  the  artillery  on  the  walla»  sttdtte 
goards  at  the  gates.  After  this  captain  Hotiiam  was  seeored,  §mi 
a  guard  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  governor's  house.  AH  tUft 
#as  effected  in  the  space  of  about  an  hoar,  and  without  any  \lmi 
shed. 

-  Sir  John  Hotham,  in  the  mean  while,  having  obtaiiied  iOMa 
information  of  what  was  transacting,  had  found  means  to  e&tmft^ 
His  design  was  to  fly  to  his  house  at  Scarbrough^  riiost  four  wmlem 
and  a  half  northward  from  Beverley;  but  apprehending  a  prntm^' 
he  quitted  the  Beverley  road,  and  turned  down  to  Sione-lBrry,  m^ 
lending  to  have  crossed  the  river  Hull  into  Holdemess.  Met  lest 
ing  here  with  a  boat,  he  proceeded  to  Wawn*ferry,  wtiere  ht  waa 
again  disappointed.  Expecting  every  moment  to  hU  ints  Ifta 
hands  of  his  pursuers,  he  scarcely  knew  what  way  to  go,  bat 
hoping  that  the  news  had  not  yet  reached  Beverley,  he  retold 
to  take  the  road  through  that  town.f  A  servant  of  Sir  Matdiew 
Boynton,  however,  had  arrived  before  him  with  a  letter  i 
to  his  son  colonel  Boynton,  informing  him  of  the  af&ir,  i 
ing  him  to  apprehend  Sir  John  Hotham  if  he  should  come  to  Be- 
verley. "  Ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  the  governor  rode  ute 
the  town,  and  seeing  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  under  anas  in 
tlie  street,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  ordered  them  to 
follow  him,  which  order,  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  the  revolntiea 
that  had  happened  at  Hull,  they  at  first  obeyed;  but  on  proceed- 
ing further  up  the  town,  they  were  met  by  the  colonel,  who,  seii- 
jtig  the  governor's  hoi-sc  by  tiie  bridle,  said,  ''  Sir  John,  yon  ajne 
my  prisoner ;  and  though  I  once  very  much  revered  you  as  my  re- 
lation, yet  am  1  now  obliged  to  anest  you  as  a  traitor  to  the  com- 
monwealth." To  this  Sir  John  answered,  "  Well,  nephew,  since  it 
must  be  so,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  I  must  be  content  to  submif 
But  seeing  an  open  lane  near  him,  he  suddenly  put  spurs  to  his 

honle^ 

•  Rushworlh,  V.  p.  «7(?. 

f  It  is  somewhat  surprislni  that  Sir  John  Hotham  did  not  attempt  to  fwim 
uTcr  the  rirer  Hull  at  Wawu-ferry,  as  it  it  neither  broad  oor  rapid. 


IWM^  ibtmgt%tA  kkndf  fivm  tkb  ooUmei,  and  wis  mldimf  off 
iMi  iparf;  bttt  ob  Hm  eolond  giTing  orden  to  gtop  him  or  to 
kMck  Mtk'4omn,  one  of  the  ooldien  geifo  him  a  blow  on  the  head 
wflHithe  hot  end  of.hk  musket^  which  immediately  hroufht  him 
(b  Hm  gfemd.''*  He  ww  Hien  leciired,  end  Sir  Edward  Rhodet 
hMn^fllab  apprehended,  both  he  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  cob« 
dMiod  mriera  itMig  goordto  Hall,  where  they  were  put  on  booitf 
Am  Heradoi;  and,  togethef  with  captain  Hotham,  conveyed  to 

The  Unal  eataatrophe  is  universally  known:  Sir  Jolui 
rand  hit  sM,  after  a  confinement  of  eighteen  montha,  weto 

f  to  death,  and  beheaded  oh  Tower  Hill. 

After  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  lord  Fairfax  was  conallL 

tste^  governor  of  Hull,  and  within  the  space  of  two  montha  the 

tvwn  vnui  a  second  time  besieged  by  the  royalists.    The  man{oi& 

#f  Mowieaalle,  having'  made  himself  master  of  Gainsbrodgh  and 

liMxdv,  'and  driven  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  out  of  Beverley,  with 

gveit  siaoghter,  appeared  with  his  wholta  force  before  Hull  on  thn 

Mof  Septeitlber,  1943,  and  immediately  began  his  works  against 

tite  town,  from  which  he  cut  ofi*  its  supplies  of  fresh  water,  and 

iho  of  provisions,  so  fiur  as  depended  on  the  adjoining  parts  of 

ToiMtire.    The  siege  and  defence  were  conducted  with  all  the 

military  skill  of  that  age,  and  with  the  most  determined  resdu^ 

tion.    The  besiegers  erected  several  batteries,  which  opened  on 

Ihe-town,  and  were  answered  by  an  incessant  fire  from  the  walk; 

knd  the  canm^n  from  the  blockhouses  and  the  fort  on  the  banks  of 

the  Hull,  near  the  mimr  of  the  charter-house,  carried  devastattoa 

and  aboghtef  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.    After  a  great  deal 

of  labour,  and  at  the  expense  of  many  lives,  the  royalists,  thongh 

exposed  to  a  constant  and  heavy  fire  from  the  walls,  at  length  anc^ 

eeedaS  in*  erecting  a  fort,  about  half  a  mile  (h>m  the  town,  which 

Wal  called  the  king's  fort.    On  this  were  placed  several  piecea  of 

heavy  ordnance,  and  a  furnace  was  constructed  for  the  heating  of 

bolls.     The  firing  of  red  hot  bails  jnto  the  town,  threw  the  inha* 

Ibitantfi  into  great  consternation ;  but  the  governor  did  every  thing 

2  K  2  that 

«  rwkbiU'f  Hilt  Hull,  p.  4#3. 
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that  was  po&alliJe  to  prtvcMit  the  fatal  eiTecU  which  Uiey  were  in* 
toitdcd  to  prodace.  He  |c^ve  orders  that  all  tht*  hcuip,  tistx,  pitclii 
UiT,  and  every  kind  of  combustible  matter,  in  every  htmse,  iiKop, 
or  warehouse,  diould  be  pot  into  the  ccitarfi  and  lowest  tt>oiiis» 
tliat  vessels  of  water  should  be  plaeed  before  every  door,  aiid  tliit 
the  Btrictf  st  wat^fi  should  be  kept.  He  also  ordered  two  large 
culver  ins  to  be  added  to  the  charter-houae  battery  ;  and  at  a  short  ^ 
diiitancc  erected  another  fori^  wliich  ilanked  the  royal uita  behind 
the  bauks«.  The  fire  from  these  for  La,  and  the  north  blocklionse^ 
soon  demcdisheil  the  kinju^^s  fort,  by  the  de&traction  of  wliich  Uie 
roy^liijls  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  firing  hot  balls  into  the 
town. 

On  the  14th  of  Scptenibpr,  lord  Fairfax  ordered  the  banka  of 
the  Hull  and  the  It  umber  to  be  cut;  and  the  country  I>eing:  llmA 
laid  under  water,  the  besiegera  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  their 
works^  except  those  erected  on  the  lninks»  Ou  the  20lh  of  the 
,^me  mouthy  the  royalists  making  the  ir  approaches  on  the  west 
ide  of  the  town,  by  the  baukh  of  tlie  H umber,  advauced  their 
W'orkH  within  half  a  mile  of  the  walls,  and  erected  batteriea  on 
which  tliey  placed  some  of  their  lieaviest  artillery.  To  coim* 
teruct  these  works,  the  besieged  erected  a  strong  fort,  close  to 
the  west  jetty,  and  batteries  in  the  hifjher  parta  of  the  meadows, 
from  whieli  they  kej>l  up  a  heavy  ami  inceasiant  dre  on  the  be- 
aiegiug  army.  tJu  the  27t)i  the  royalists  repaired  the  fort  at 
Paul,  aod^crected  another  at  Whitgift  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Oikse  and  the  Trent,  in  order  to  prevent  Hull  from  receiving  sup- 
plies by  water*.  But  the  ships  of  war  which  the  parliainetit  had 
stationed  in  the  Humber^  soon  demolished  tlie^e  forta;  «o  tliat 
the  attempt  to  cut  off  supplies  proved  ruetfeetual. 

The  biege  isasi  8lill  carried  ou  with  great  vigour.  The  works 
of  the  besiegers  were  no  sooner  constructed,  than  they  were  de- 
ttroyed  by  the  besieged ;  and  almost  CTery  day  was  marked  by 

some 

•  About  this  ttrae  tbc  marquw  of  Newciiitle**  magazine  at  ColtingTiNin,  i»«J 
4towri  up  cither  b^  a  cedent  ot  Creuehery*  Con^iderabte  diiaiige  «i*  dont 
iMbc  t9wn,  lod  scvcrd  people  n  crc  killed  by  the  eiLjiJasion^ 
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l%0iW'itfm^6nt.    On  the  9Ui  of  October  «t  day-break,  a 
■fktty  -«f  the.  royalists,  Commanded  by  Capt.  Strickland, 
'  df  deterauoed  eourag^e,  made  an  assanlt  on  the  fort  at 
tte'irait  jMy,  and  tiie  half  moon  near  it,  while  another  body  of 
their  ferees  attacked  the  charter-house  battery  on  the  other  side 
•f  the  town.    Strickland  and  his  men  were  not  discovered  tilt 
ttuy  began  to  scale  the  fort,  when  they  received  a  galling  fire 
the  half  moon.     Finding  themselves  greatly  annoyed,  they 
abont,  and  immediately  attacked  the  half  muon ;  but  at 
tie  Tsrj  moment  of  reaching  the  top,  captain  Strickland  was 
killed  by  a  mosket  shot.     This  accident  was  fittal  to  the  assail- 
asis :  they  were  not  only  repulsed  from  the  half  moon,  but  driven 
from  the  fort,  with  so  great  a  slaughter,  that  of  the  whole  detach- 
WBUt  tery  few  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.    On  the  other  side 
of  the  town  the  royalists  were  equally  unsuccessful ;  for  after 
liaving  carried  the  charter-house  battery  by  assault,  and  killed 
Hie  commanding  officer,  they  were  unable  to  keep  possession,  and 
fttved  to  abandon  it  witli  considerable  loss. 

The  last  op«*ration  of  importance  that  took  place  during  the 
mege,  was  a  grand  sortie  made  from  the  town  on  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober*. Lord  Fairfax  the  governor,  gave  onlers  that  at  seven 
o^dock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  garrison  should  be  under  arms, 
withoot  beat  of  drum,  or  any  other  signal  that  might  excite  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy,  and  that  a  Cailse  alarm  should  be  given  by 
the  guards  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  to  induce  the  royalists 
to  espect  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  About  nine  o'clock  1*100 
men,  consisting  of  townsmen,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  and  four 
Iroopa  of  horse,  sallied  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  The 
foot  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which,  being  only  a 
■mall  party,  charged  the  besiegers  in  the  front  of  their  last 
erected  work :  the  second,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  fell 
vpon  their  left  flank,  and  the  third  from  the  west  jetty,  attacked 
'their  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Humbcr.    These  attacks  were 

2  K  3  made 
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QMde  irith*«iob  f^sma,  tkat  ihejim^gen} 

Qftte  Gonlefl,  drifenliran  their  woriub    TJie  Mf^isl^ 

nceiving  a  strong  re^ioforcenent^  aAviBoed  agiwi,  Md 

the  assailaitto  with  great  reffofaitioii,  coayeUed  them  to  rotaiiw 

dieprder^  and  (ailing  upoo  their  rear,  did  mieh  execatioD,  thai  Urn 

works  and  cannon  were  recovered.    Bit  the  bosiegen  jdiil  Mi 

long  maintain  the  posts  which  they  had  thus  regained*    ImA 

Fairfax,  and  Sir  John  Heldrum,   hafing  drawn  np  their  men 

nnder  the  ciumon  of  the  walls,  and  used  every 

inspire  them  with  courage,  renewed  the  attack  with 

impetuosity,  again  became  nmsters  of  the  enemies'  foits  aniinft* 

teries,  and  turning  their  own  cannon  against  them,  made  adroMlU 

carnage. 

The  siege  .of  Hull  had  now  continued  nearly  nix  weeka^,  wd 
great  numbers  of  men  had  ftilen  on  both  sides.  As  the  parliasiaii 
tarians  were  masters  of  the  sea»  andhad  a  squadron  in  the  Humr 
her,  the  town  received  ample  sillies  by  water,  which  iiminwd 
its  reduction  by  famine  impossible,  and  the  marquis  of  NewiSMtlp 
began  at  length  to  perceive  thajt  the  advantages  ef  its.sitmiioB 
rendered  it  impregnable  against  every  mode  of  atladL  to  wUA 
his  forces  were  adequate.  The  state  of  aflFairs  in  another  qimvtsr 
also  contributed  to  extinguish  his  hop^  of  success  in  this  dif^ 
cult  enterprize;  for  on  the  same  day  that  this  famous  sally  was 
made  at  Hull,  a  body  of  royalists  under  Sir  William  Widdriog- 
ton  was  defeated,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  near  HomoMtie^ 
by  the  earl  of  Manchesterf .  On  receiving  intelligence  ^f  Aj^ 
event,  the  marquis  called  a  council  of  war,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  siege  should  immediately  be  raised.  This  was  ewc^ 
ried  into  execution  tlie  same  night :  the  marquis  drew  oiOf  Ion 
forces ;  and  taking  care  to  prevent  a  pursuit  by  opeuing  the  e»- 
nal»,  destroying  the  bridges,  and  breaking  up  the  roads,  hejnk 
tired  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  York,  and  detached 

the 

^  From  2nd  Sept  to  11th  Oct.  inclusive,  jast  forty  da^s. 
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liie  wminto  into  liicalnahirf.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it 
-mm  porcoived  tli^t  the  enemy  was  gone.  Lord  Fairfax  commando^ 
that  the  day  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  thank^ving, 
•ad  the  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  this  manner  until  the  resto^ 
xmtioD. 

The  inlttbitants  of  Hull  now  expected  to  be  re-imbnrsed  ijpu^ 
^Korbitant  sums  which  Lord  Fairfax  liad  exacted  from  Xh&a^  fpt 
the  public  service,  during  the  siege;  but  no  compensation  waf 
ever  made ;  nor  could  they  even  obtain  a  temporary  relief  from 
taxation.  The  mayor  and  burgesses  having  presented  a  petition 
to  the  parliament,  representing  the  impoverished  state  of  thf 
town  from  the  ruin  of  its  trade,  the  damages  sustained  by  tb9 
siege,  and  the  money  advanced  for  the  public ;  and  praying  that 
they  might  Cor  a  time  be  exempted  from  assessments  till  they 
had  in  some  measure  repaired  tlieir  losses,  received  for  answer;^ 
that  in  a  time  of  public  calamity  no  alteution  could  be  paid  to  par* 
licolar  au&rings^. 

In  the  following  year  1644,  almost  every  part  of  Yorkshire 
was  a  theatre  of  war  and  devastation,  but  amidst  all  the  miseriea 
:With  which  it  was  surrounded,  the  town  of  Hull  remained  in  tran- 
.quillity,  although  the  fortifications  were  repaired,  and  several 
additional  works  erected  for  ils  greater  security  iu  case  of  another 
attack.  The  next  year,  1645,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land being  abolislied,  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Hull  entered  the 
churches,  took  out  all  the  common  prayer  books,  aud  with  drums 
beating,  and  trumpets  sounding,  carried  them  to  the  market-placej 
where  they  were  burned,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  numerous 
spectators. 

2K4  From 

•  In  snother  petition  presented  in  1646,  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  repre* 
tented  that  they  had  advanced  at  different  times  to  Sir  John  Uotham,  Sir 
John  Meldrora,  and  T^rd  Fairfax  90.0001.  that  they  had  suffered  30,0001. 
by  losses  in  trade,  and  paid  11,0001.  for  repairing  and  strengthening  the  forti** 
fications }  but  for  alltliis  they  received  no  recompeiikc. 
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From  this  time  the  town  of  Hall  followed  the  eurrenf  of  the  l 
of  the  kingdom,  and  partook  of  the  j^ctieral  ji/y  that  pervaded  the 
nation  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  il.  to  the  throne  of  bl^  anoe»> 
tors.  The  inhahitaut£  had,  indeed,  ever  since  the  commenceiiienl 
of  I  he  civil  wiir,  suffered  extremely  hy  exorbitant  tnite«,  and  v^ 
rioua  other  enactions ;  and  such  of  thetn  bs  had  continued  loyal 
to  the  late  king*  had  been  rainrd  by  fines  and  coir  >  ^,      It 

is  therefore  no  wonder  tliiit  the  whole  town  rejoict  ikfos- 

ped  of  a  calm  after  »o  des^truetive  a  &tonn, 

III  the  year  1661,  Trinity  church  in  Hull,  whicli  fiad  hitherto 
hecn  only  a  ehapel  dependent  on  Hesslc,  was  constituted  u  pa- 
riah ;  and  m  the  aame  year  the  king,  in  a  charter  dated  the 
3rd  December,  not  only  confirmed  to  the  town  all  its  former 
eharter»,  hut  d.ho  added  scvend  other  privilegeti  to  those  tt  bad 
fomierly  enjoyed. 

The  plague  havinj^  broke  out  laSth  e 51; tr« ordinary  violence  in 
Loudon  in  the  year  1666,  the  town  of  Hull,  which  about  Ihifiy 
years  before  had  bo  dreadfully  sutfered  hy  that  dibease,  wax 
thrown  into  the  ^^rcatest  conj^terrmtion,  and  used  every  precau- 
tion that  prudence  could  dictnte  in  order  to  prevent  bein^;^  ^i^rled 
hy  so  terrible  a  calamity.  The  niairistrates  isMjUcd  strict  orders,— 
"  That  ^no  person  coming  from  London,  or  from  any  other  place 
kno^n,  or  suspected  to  he  infected,  lie  surt'end  to  enter  the  town 
cither  hy  sea  or  latid  : — that  the  terry  hoatj*  comiunj  ovei*  from 
Lincolnshire;  be  prohibited  from  conveyin|^  over  any  fmmng&rm 
except  they  know  them  to  he  townsmen ;  and  that  a  Btron^  chain 
be  ever}'  evening-  drawn  over  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  to  prevent 
any  vessehi  from  landing  paasen^ers  or  strangers  in  the  luglit : 
'that  no  inn-keeper  nor  any  other  inhabitant  shall  entertain  any 
stranger  on  any  account  whatsoever ;  and  that  sti  ict  watch  and 
ward  be  kept  boUi  uight  and  day  at  all  ilic  bridges  and  oilier 
nvenues  leading  to  tht:  town,  to  examine  all  paasengOTS,  ayd  iioi 
Hufler  them  to  come  in,  if  they  came  from  an  infected,  or  even  a 
aiispircttd  place.*'     These  rej,^ulatiott4i  the  magistrates  took  care 

t  to 


i»  tee  gtrietly  obeenred,  and  by  their  judiciomi  conduct  the  town 
esciped  the  contagion*. 

In  the  jekt  1080,  the  king  sent  an  engineer  to  take  a  view  of 
the  forttlications  of  Hnll^  and  afterwards  gave  orders  for  the  creC'^ 
tion  of  a  strong  cttadel.  These  orders  were 'soon  carried  into' 
efiect :  the  citadel  was  fonnded  on  piles  consisting  cf  l:irge  treetf 
driven  deep  into  the  ground^  and  joined  together  as  close  as  po»« 
mhie :  a  great  qoantity  of  timber  was  consequently  consumed,  and  ^  ' 

the  expense  of  the  erection  was  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  a  very  great  sum  in  the  17th  century. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  reign,  the  king,  who  was  nearly  he^ 
c^boie  dbsolnte,  intimidated  the  diflerent  corporations  of  the  realiU 
Into  a  Bwrenderof  their  charters^  for  which  one  of  his  motives  waa 
to  obtain  money  for  their  renewal.  And  what  appears  somewhat 
extraordinary,  the  people  readily  resigned  to  Charies  II.  thoab 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  defended  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  against  the  attempts  of  his  ftther. 
Hull  waa  one  of  the  first  considerable  corporations  that  made  a 
surrender;  and  it  lost  nothing  by  its  ready  compliance;  for  ito 
charter  waa  soon  after  renewed  to  the  entire  satisfection  of  thi^  * 

inhabitants. 

The  administration  of  Charies,  durin]^  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  excited  great  discontents;  and  the  nation  was  again 
threatened  with  a  repetition  of  its  former  calamities,  when  an  jfc 

apoplexy  removed  him  from  the  stage  of  mortal  existence  on  the 
6th  Feb.  1685,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York,  for  whose  exclusion  so  many  efibrts  had 
been  made,  ascended  the  throne  \vithout  opposition.  James,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  his  intention  to  complete  the  fabric  of  des* 
potism  begun  by  his  predecessor ;  and  the  nation,  at  length  taking 
the  alarm,  called  in  the  prince  of  Orange.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  fleet  equipping  in  Holland,  wss  intended  for  England^ 
the  king  formed  the  design  of  securing  the  important  fortress  of 
Hull ;  and  lord  Langdale  was  sent  down  in  haste  for  that  purpose. 

Thi 
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irfaepme^  having  «et  flail  on  lj|be  fir#of  NoTeiober,  loid  Lai(« 
dale  folly  expecting  that  he  would  enter  the  Humber,  caufled 
great  quantities  of  warlike  atoA^  and  proYiaiona  to  be  hron^l 
into  Hull,  and  made  every  prfsparation  for  iHwtaining  a  aiege. 
The  town,  in  the  mean  while,  was  in  the  utmost  oonstematioa  J 
but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  William-  having  landed  in  Tor* 
bay,  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants  were  removed.  At 
this  junsture  the  malcontents  began  to  shew  themselves.  The 
earl  of  Danby,  the  lords  Fair&x  and  Willoughby,  with  othef 
persons  of  distinction,  obtained  possession  of  York :  but  the  doke 
of  Newcastle  found  means  to  march  his  own  regiment  to  Hull, 
to  strengthen  that  important  fortress.  After  this  accession  of 
strength  to  Ihe  Catholic  party  in  the  garrison,  the  fort-major  Bar- 
rat  and  captain  Copley,  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  design  to 
ieciirc  all  the  Protestant  officers,  took  the  most  etfeciual  measures 
io  prevent  ijts  execution.  Having  sent  for  all  the  Protestant  of- 
ficers, and  consulted  the  magistrates,  concerning  what  was  best 
io  be  done,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  call  privately  to  anns 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  att^ked  to  their  cause,  and  to  se- 
eure  the  governor  and  the  principal  persons  of  his  party.  Their 
Pleasures  were  concerted  with  such  prudence  and  secrecy,  that 
ihe  governor,  lord  Langdale,  knew  nothing  of  the  business  until 
he  was  seized  at  his  quarters.  Almost  at  the  very  same  moment^ 
#  Lord  Montgomery  was  secured  by  captain  Fitzherbert,  and  nuyor 

Mahony,  by  the  fort-major  Barrat  The  inferior  officers  of  that 
party  hearing  tliat  the  soldiers  were  in  arms.  Hew  to  their  re- 
spective posts,  where  they  were  no  sooner  arnvcd  than  tjiey  were 
immediately  secured.  The  next  morning,  4th  December,  captain 
Copley,  with  a  hundred  men,  marched  out  to  relieve  the  guard, 
who  were  still  ignorant  of  what  had  been  transacted  in  the  night, 
and  easily  secured  the  Catholic  ^officers  and  soldiers  whom  he 
found  there.  The  town,  fort,  and  citadel,  being  thus  secured,  the 
prisoners  were  all  set  at  liberty.  The  anniversary  of  this  event 
is  commemorated  at  Hull  by  the  name  of  "  the  town  taking 
day." — A  few  days  after  this  revolution,  the  misguided  and  un- 
fortunate 


jhrtimafa  nonid^  took  refuge  in  Rmoe;  ^  tU  ^prince  itf 
pigiige  Mid  b»  ooMorl,  yiexe  ifk  caaaeyieiiog  piodidnieil  bj  tk# 
imifiee  of  WiiUam  IIL  and  Mary,  king  aad  fgiem  of  England. 

In  the  following  year  1689«  an  act  being  paaaed  fcr  granting  If 
Jbeir  ntt^jeatiea  an  aid  of  one  abiUing  in  tbe  pound  lor  one  year« 
Hbe  retuma  of  the  amoont  of  peraonai  and  landed  property  i^ 
JoQging  to  the  town  and  eonnty  of  King8tonF*opon-I(9lti  wena  m 
fcUowa;* 

Personal  Eatatei.    I    OBcm,      I  Renti. 

Towu    49>4001,     I     ll'W.       I      6&S81.— 15f. 
Coiioty      9001.    I  I      f863l.— ttfs— 8d. 

This  statement  affords  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  st^te  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  in  respect  of  property,  at  the  close 
the  17th  century. 

Ever  since  the  revolution,  the  town  of  Hull  has  shewn  the 
firmest  attachment  to  its  sovereigns.  At  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion  in  1745,  it  was  put  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  that  wm 
possible.  The  ditches,  which  liad  long  been  neglected,  wero 
thoronghly  cleaned :  breastworks  and  batteries  were  erected,  and 
in  order  to  animate  the  people  by  their  example,  the  principal 
gentlemen  and  merchants  incessantly  laboured  at  the  works  till 
they  were  completed.  Volunteer  companies  also  were  raised, 
and  this  flourishing  sea-port  was  fully  prepared,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  to  repel  every  attempt  of  the  enemies  of  the  illustrious 
boqse  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Britisli  constitution. 

In  the  year  1766,  the  adventurous  exertions  of  a  merchant  of 
Hull,  caused  a  very  considerable  extension  of  its  trade,  and  made 
that  period  an  important  epocha  in  the  commercial  history,  not 
only  of  this  town,  but  also  of  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  Hull 
were  the  first  in  England  who  fitted  out  vessels  for  the  whale- 
fislicry,  and  their  example  had  been  followed  by  other  sea-ports-f 

Bnt 
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f  Encyclop.  Brit  voce  Balena,  the  6r»t  shipt  wme  tent  from  HoU  la 
tlie  whale  fishery  about  A.  D.  1  )98,  only  forty •ive  ve^rt  aiter  the  diacoverj 
ofGreenlaad  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby* 


toot  in  pinoeeBS  of  time  this  trade  was  almost  whoDy  moitopoiiidl 
fcj*tlie  Dutch,  and  was  reduced  to  anch  a  langnithittg  condition -iit 
Englnndy  that  in  the  year  1766,  no  ships  were  employed  in  itirai 
Hully  only  ten  or  twelve  from  London,  and  very  few  from  any 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  that  period,  the  active  and  entern- 
prising  spirit  of  Mr.  Standidge,  a  merehant  of  HiHl,  rerired  % 
lirataioh  oi  c^mmeriBe  whi<ih  has  since  been  prosecuted  with  extr*^ 
ordinary  success.  In  1766,  he  equipped  and  sent  out  a  ship  to 
the  Greenland  seas,  wholly  on  his  own  aeobnnt,  an  adventnfe 
which  was  thought  extremely  hazardoas,  and  of  which  all  Enit^ 
did  not,  at  that  time,  afibrd  a  precedent.  This  ship,  however, 
which  ha4  excited  surprise  in  the  mercantile  world,  returned  with 
one  whale,  and  400  seals.  Prior  to  this  period,  the  skins  of  seab 
were  generally  thrown  overboard,  as  of  little  or'  no  value ;  or  if 
jrsserved,  were  used  chiefly  for  covering  trunks,  and  sold  .for  tho 
trifling  sum  of  three-pence  or  four-pence  a  piece.  But  Mr.Stan- 
didge  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  them  to  a  more  profitable  ac^ 
count.  He  got  them  tanned,  and  had  shoes  made  of  them  lor 
hJHttself  and  his  ftunily.  Thus  was  first  introduced  into  England 
the  tanning  of  seal  skins,  a  discovery  which  had  escaped  the  pene- 
tration even  of  the  sagacious  Hollander,  and  which  enhanced  their 
value  to  five  or  six  shillings  per  skin,  and  has  brought  a  consider* 
able  revenue  to  government.  Stimulated  by  this  success,  and  the 
advantages  derived  to  his  country,  Mr.  Standidge  fitted  out,  in 
the  following  year,  two  ships  for  the  Greenland  fishery :  in  one  of 
which  he  embarked,  leaving  many  profitable  concerns  at  home,  i^d 
nude  a  successful  voyage.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1767,  he  twice 
visited  iu  person  tlie  Greenland  seas,  setting  a  laudable  example 
of  enterprizing  activity  to  the  mercantile  world. 

The  observations  and  improvements  which  he  had  made,  were 
deemed  so  important,  as  to  induce  the  Hon.  Danes  Darrington  to 
consult  him  on  the  subject  of  exploring  the  seas  under  the  north 
pole;  and  that  gentleman  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  in- 
formation  which  he  gave  him,  that  he  published  his  letters  in  a 
pamphlet^on  the  sulyect    The  delays  attending  this  business  ap^ 
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flMKto  liftV0  imafei  the  ardour  which,  tt  the  firrt,  it  had  eeeaied 
to  ioapire,  when  Mn  Standidge,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  adven* 
tape^  equipped  a  ahip  himaelf,  and  was  about  to  sail  on  the  ar- 
diMHi^  eni^riBe,  of  aacertaining  how  far  narigation  waa  p^u^• 
ticaUe  towards  the  pole,  had  not  the  execution  of  his  design 
been  prevented  by  a  circumstance  which  had  not  been  attended 
tpw  Mr.  Standidge  being  at  that  time  high  sheriff  for.  the  town  and 
QMUity  of  Kingston-upon-HnU,  his  office  presented  an  insunnount- 
ah|e  obstacle  against  his  leaving  the  kingdom.  This  disappointii 
however,  did  not  checic  his  ardour  for  commercial  enters 
he  fitted  out  three  ships  for  the  Greenhind  seas,  and  his 
axaaqple  diffused  a  spirit  of  emulation  through  the  trading  part  of 
the  .pecyle^  ao  that  several  more  vessels  were  fitted  out  not  only 
tcqm  Hull,  but  also  firom  Whitby,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  Lon« 
doBi  to  the  owners  of  which  Mr.  Standidge  readily  communicated 
ereiy  information  which  he  had  derived  from  experience  and  at- 
tention. In  the  year  1788,  he  had  four  ships,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  owner,  employed  in  this  trade.  And  in  1791,  befitted 
Qot  two  ships  for  Greenland,  without  any  bounty  firom  government, 
a  transaction  wholly  unprecedented« 

..  Bnt  it  was  not  his  own  country  alone  that  felt  the  effects  of  hif 
active  and  enterprising  genius.  In  the  year  1769,  when  the 
eourt  of  St.  Petersburg,  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  was  preparing  to  send  a  fleet  to  tlie  Mediterranean  to  act 
i^gainst  the  Turks  on  that  side,  Mr.  Standidge  conceiving  tha^ 
the  admiralty  of  Russia  might  find  themselves  considerably  em- 
barrassed iu  procuring  transports  to  convey  the  troops,  stores,  &c, 
made  an  offer  of  his  three  nhips  for  that  service*.  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  the  board,  that  through  his  connections,  the  em- 
press might  be  supplied  with  any  number  of  transports  that  were 
wanted.  The  proposal  met  with  a  welcome  reception :  the  admi- 
ralty of  Russia  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Standidge, 
and  requested  him  to  agree  for,  and  charter  fifty  large  ships  more, 

te 

*  Iu  thit  war  Ruma  wti  greatly  fsToured  by  EuglauU. 
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la  convey  tfoopfl  and  stores  on  the  same  t^rms  of  frei^hf  nM  weft 
mUowed  by  tlie  British  nary  b(»ard.     Ml  iliese  tmnsports  himiiff 
Miled  frotti  Enf  Uindi  arrived  safe  at  Revel,  inhere  they  were  pre* 
MTvd  for  the  expeditian.     In  the  succeeding  suninier  tlie  Rossiaa 
fleet  arrived  mi  the  coast  of  Enjaflandp  and  rettdf^votisird  for  amne 
lime  in  the  Downs,  where  Mr.'l^tandidge,  aceompanted  hy  A\e%^ 
ander  Ba^iter,  E^.  merchant^  Mr  John  Wilkinson,  broker,  wat 
Mr.  Measteeia,  shipwright,  went  on  board  the  ndmtrat's  ship  ae^ 
vejal  times,  to  eonaalt  on  the  mode  of  eondneting  the  expe ditioiC^ 
The  fleet  having  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  nrrived  at  Minorei, 
kom  whence  it  proceeded  to  the  Morea,  and  afterwards  ravaged 
the  isles  of  the  Archipela^^  with  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Oi'eeee 
and  Asia.     In  llie  tbannel  of  Soio  a  desperate  engagement  took 
ph&ee  between  the  RusKtan  and  Turkish  fleeti,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter was  defeated  and  totally  destroyed,  except  one  ship  of  the  line^ 
aad  a  few  s^llrys,  that  were  towed  oflThy  the  Russians.     A  peaee, 
extremely  advanta;<eous  to  RuBfeiu,  was  conclnded  in  1774,  and 
the  British  tmnsports  were  honoorably  discharged*     Thns  a  mer* 
chant  of  Hull  had  no  small  share  in  facilitnling  and  advanetn^^  ma 
expedition,  which  crowued  the  imperial  Catheriiie  with  lanreli^ 
asd  shines  with  distin^^utsbed  Ingtre  in  the  atinals  of  the  Re 
cttpire. 

ann^theii!  ^ti  AmeF-ica,  tl      '  tid 

cial  town  ni;  t  steady  attach m  i-  minis- 

and  made  liberal  snbi^criptions  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiffv 
nployed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphasa 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  sen  ice.  An  invasion  beiog^ 
lireatened  by  Fhince  and  Spain,  that  excellent  nobleman,  lot# 
Rockingham,  who  was  then  high  steward  of  the  town,  came  iof 
view  the  fortificationB,  and  paid  great  attention  to  its  fiafety.  Tbef 
return  of  peace.  However,  wa«  hailed  with  mifeigned  joy  here  aa  welf 

in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  tlie  corporation,  by  a  gtaltl^  i 
«f  ita  freedom^  testified  its  high  estimation  of  the  services  of  Bir 

Richard 
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Richard  Pearion  and  Thonutf  Piercy^  Esq.  late  oaptaiitt  of  hH 
nutjetty's  ibips  the  Serapk  and  Countess  of  Scarbroogh,  for  thei^ 
gaHant  defence  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  engagement  with  Psni 
Jones,  on  the  fidd  of  September,  TT79,  off*F1ambrongh-head. 

The  year  1788,  was  distitignished  throughont  the  kingdom,  by 
the  celebration  of  a  splendid  festi^,  in  commemoration  of  the  imi- 
portant  rcTolution,  which  expelled  the  honse  of  Stnart  from  thu 
throne,  and  firmly  established  the  British  constitution.  And  as' 
the  town  of  Hull  had  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  effect  this 
great  national  transaction,  the  inhabitants,  stimulated  by  th«* 
emnple  set  by  their  ancestors  a  hundred  years  before,  cele« 
bnted  the  centenary  of  the  revolution  with  every  demonstration 
if  loyalty,  and  with  an  extraordinary  display  of  splendonr  and 
magnificence. 

The  water-works,  which,  prior  to  the  year  1773,  were  wrought 
by  horses,  had  at  that  period,  been  let  on  a  lease  for  twenty-ona 
years  to  Mayson  Wright,  Esq.  who  immediately  erected  a  steam* 
engine,  both  with  a  yiew  to  his  own  emolument,  and  ibr  supply- 
ing the  town  more  plentifully.  This  engine,  however,  being' 
Irand  incapable  of  famishing  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  in- 
cKasing  demand,  that  gentleman  erected,  abont  six  years  after, 
another  patent  steam-engine  constructed  by  Bolton  and  Watt, 
of  Birmingham,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  pipes  in  tlie  more 
remote  parts  of  the  town.  The  corporation  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  4001.  in  consideration  of  these  expensive  efforts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public*.  In  the  year  1792,  it  was  found 
that  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  place  rendered  an  extension 
•f  these  works  liighly  necessary*.  The  corporation  therefore  pro- 
jected and  executed  a  plan  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 
The  vf?Lni  of  fresh  water  was,  during  some  centnries,  a  great  in- 
convenienfe  to  the  inhabitants,  and  might  even  have  been  con- 
sidered as  9  counterpoise  to  the  many  advantages  of  its  situation. 

But 

*  The  VAter  world  are  at  the  east  end  of  WaterhouM-lane,  oppotire  ts 
the  wrst  CHd  of  the  north  dock. 
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But  art  has  at  length  completely  removed  that  d^bci^  and  whai  • 
would  have  appeored  incredible  to  their  forefathers,  by  conatmet* 
ing  a  SkutHrient  reservoir  fur  fi-eah  water^  on  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  aod  conveying  it  to  that  elevated  situation  hy  the  force  of 
a  ati'am-Lngine,  their  succeaaora,  itvithotit  the  tronlde  and  f^xp^oae 
of  bringing  it  in  boats  from  B||:ten,  as  formerly,  ar^  now  abun- 
dantly supplied  through  pipes  with  that  necessary  arlicle;  pute 
-and  wholesome;  at  their  own  doors  or  in  their  own  kitcheiia* 

From  the  y?ar  1322,  when  it  was  first  surrounded  with  forti6« 
calionSj  the  town  of  Kingston- upon -Hull  was,  from  ita  strengtli 
and  situation,  considered  aa  an  impregnable  fortress;  and  Uk0 
wide  ditchea  with  the  frowning  walls  and  embattled  towers  ovar-  * 
looking  the  adjacent  country,  presented  a  formidable  af^pect^ 
exciting  ideas  of  hoBfility  and  danger.  Theae  »ynibols  of  war, 
however^  have  now  disappeared.  Towards  the  cloae  ©f  the  last  • 
century,  the  ditches  were  filled  up ;  and  the  ramparta  and  walls, 
i?hich  happily  had  long  been  useless,  and  therefore  negk^cted, 
were  finally  levelled  to  promote  the  convenience  of  the  inhahi-* 
tants.  Hull,  therefore,  is  now  an  open  town ;  and  instead  of  Uio«9 
formidable  bulwarks,  which  displayed  the  menacing  apparatus  of 
war,  it  presents  on  every  side  docks  filled  with  ships,  the  vehicles 
of  commerce,  and  emblems  of  peace. 

From  an  accurate  admeasurement  taken  before  the  military 
works  were  demolished,   it  appears  that  the  walls  of  Hull  wens 
2610  yards  in  ctrcnit,  which  is  thirty  yards  Icaa  than  u  mile  lukd 
m  half.     But  the  town  is  now  greatly  extended  on  the  norlhera 
and  western  sides.     The  High-street,  formerly  called  UuU -street, 
from  ita  situation  along  the  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  is  Llie  movl 
ancient  part  of  the   town.     This  street  extends  in  a  direction 
nearly  from  north  to  south  fro.n  the  dock  to  the  Huniber,  and  ia 
about  a  thousand  yards  in  length,  but  narrow,  inoonini^iuna,  aati. 
disagreeable.     The  bonnes  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  street  fur  tli%; 
most  part  belong  to  opulent  merchautsi  and  some  of  them  are 
very  elegant.     On  the  west  side  are  also  several  good  houaea; 
bat  others  whivh  appear  to  hav^  been  built  nearly  tw^  centurtea 


dttciy  «f  WMd  and  piaster*  Aboni  tha 
af  tha  utiodt,  mt  Um  aasUra  aide,  b  Um  caatoob-lioiiaQ^ 
'  tka  aschaaga,  ftr  wkith  the  coiparalioB  leoeivea  firov 
^heammaaaaiiHirealofl^MM.  On  tlie  cast  aide  of  the  H%1^ 
a  mumbef  of  ataiia  or  ataiths  nm  to  the  mer,  and  on  tha 
,  aef  end  atreela  striking  oiU  at  right  angles  extwid  to  Low* 
Igite  and  the  BMffketflaoe.  Of  these  the  moat  northerly  is  Salt- 
an open,  airjr,  and  well  built  stre^;  mofe  to  the 
are  int  Bidbop-lane»  and  then  Scale-lane:  these  three 
\  nm  kpm  the  High^atraet  westward  into  Lowgate:  Chorch- 
,  whi^  is  still  more  southerly,  terminates  in  the  maiket-place 
■eaiiy  oppoaile  to  Trinity  church.  Grimsby^lane,  which  alao 
leada  ibom  the  High-street  to  the  maiket-place,  is  ^eiy  narrow 
aad  imgalar,  and  one  of  the  most  confined  and  disagreeable 
atraata  in  tha  town.  The  most- sontheriy  of  the  streets  that 
haaoh  etf  from  the  Uigh-atreet  is  Bladdriars-gate,  so  called 
from  tha  monastery  of  Angustines  or  Blackfriars.  This  street  is 
tiAenhly  well  built;  but  the  alleys  on  the  north  side  are  confined 
and  mnrholeseme  situations.  Blackfiiars-gate  mns  into  Blanket- 
Taw,  which  iaaiao  wdl  built,  open  and  airy;  and  these  two  streets 
form  an  agroeaUe  thorough&re,  extending  nearly  iu  a  direct  line 
from  the  eaatem  to  the  western  side  qf  the  town. 

Lawgale  aad  the  market-place  forming  one  line,  ran  nearly  pa- 
ralM  to  the  High-street.  Lowgate  is  a  broad  and  well  built 
atraet;  beginning  at  the  Quay,  it  is  excellently  situated  for  trade, 
I  chiefly  of  shops  stored  with  various  and  valuable  com- 
On  the  west  side  of  this  street,  nearly  opposite  to 
St  Mary's  church,  stood  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Snflalk,  which  has  been  already  described*.  The  market-place 
continuing  in  the  same  direct  line,  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent 
atreety  presenting  ou  each  side  a  range  of  elegant  houses  and 
Vol.  XVL  2  L  shops^ 

•  The  m«gni6cent  gateway  of  ili>  paUce  was  If  ft  standing  till  the  year 
1771,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  No  remains  of  this  noble  mansion  of  the 
2>e  la  Poles  are  dow  to  be  seen. 
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iM|p«,  mm  oi^Mi,  h  VBgsrA  to  nhe  \ 
gid>  thtitidmeii  of  Unftr  mmhMdkis  we  Imprnfl  ly  *#*  oi 
■«|laatd  out  of  Lmklmk  New  tko  toatii  oiri  of  tM  i— ill 
flM  standi  o  liie  ofsoirtritli  sUitiio  oT  WittioM.  Hi.  tmewt  I9 
joiucriplton  in  the  yew  1'784,  omI  oxoovtod  ^y  Ifv. 
IB  difi^  fMKrt  of  iWi  toiNi  nany  wpivwhaeiilK  bw« 
aMiLf^ttCiti  UMleiilg.  Tie ivoialw of  IIm  mnwiwy «r 81.  ^n^ 
^fttiMe  Inrt^e  Iboeii  removed* :  Iho  shwublet  hato  baoa  -lonn 
amug^,  and  Die  taariLeUplace  reateod  aoM  cl^  wid  <iiry. 
Shttilar  iiaproTemenli  have  keen  laaAe  at  the  mtflbeni  nan  iiail  j 
af  the  totm,  oa  the  haaks  of  the  Homher^  by  the  demlitio»  oT 
aeraral  olil  baiUings  and  other  noisanoee.  A  spwioaa  thtJln 
ISHi  ahto  lately  been  erectedf. 

Myton-gate  ia  a  epacioos  and  well  built  ttreel^  exIendKnif  iraat* 
trard  from  the  south  ead  of  the  market-place  m  a  atraighttea  te 
the  new  doofc,  on  the  aneet  side  of  the  town.  F^om  tim  paiflltf 
janteliott  of  the  two  oantinnooa  atreeli,  Lowgale  aad  the  Mhriml^ 
{ilaoe,  Silrer-street  branches  off  to  the  #eftt,  iad  eztcndaaMal 
a  haadred  yards  in  length :  it  opens  into  Whitefriaia-gate,  making 
Olw  Gontimioos  line,  nearly  alreight,  from  the  north  ^ad  of  the 
markel^plaee  to  that  extreme  part  of  the  towto  Where  anea  alaoi 
Beverley-gate.  The  ditches,  diaw-bridges,  and  other  ibnatdnhk 
military  works,  which  here  opposed  the  entranca  ^  tha  nnMtu- 
ttale  Chafles  L  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  being  how  ill  letriled 
With  the  ground,  knd  the  passage  laid  qnite  open.  WMteliMBa- 
gate  is  Ytty  broad;  open  and  airy,  and  is  adorned  with  elegant 
houses  and  shops ;  but  the  alleys,  on  the  north  sidie  are,  fin^  the 
most  part,  harrow,  dirty,  and  diasgroeable,  the  wretched  abodes 
of  vice  ftnd  misery.  Silver-street  is  also  well  boilt,  straight  and  re- 
gular.   Those  two  continuous  streets  being  tlie  entrance  from 

Beverley, 

^  These  consisted  chiefly  of  an  embattled  tower  covered  with  lead,  to  the 
top  of  «\hich  M-as  an  ascent  by  a  winding  staircase.  The  town  ball  was  for- 
merly hrre  :  h  house  in  Lowgate  it  now  used  for  that  purpose. 

t  The  old  theatre,  erected  A.  D.  1770,  is  in  Pinkie  street,  wbich  ront  from 
Myton-garo  on  the  north  to  Blanket-row  on  ^hc  soath. 
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Btimitj^  Qm%  As.  aad  ktdiiig  dum/dj  to  ihft 
InitlwgnBtasttheaiiiigUbninlkAtM^  FVon  «lie  poiit  ^Imm 
ftkor-itoel  opcnt  uito  Wkil8frkn.gtl%  a  Ami  ilraei,  qallid 
the  ""Uiid  of  Green  Gui^ir/'  IwaMhctofftotlntiorlk^and  Vn* 
Bily  HwMf  laiiii  to  tbe  Mulh:  the  latter  open  into  Ki^ii  ■Uwl, 
TAie9e  streets  are  all  well  bmlt,  sireight,  and  regular.  RoU»» 
eonVrov  also  coatains  many  handsome  honses.  The  town  indeed 
m  in  gaaeral  well  boihy  and  laid  out  with  great  regnlarity  i  it  ia 
almost  entirely  <Mm8tnicted  of  briek;  and  with  the  exoeptioB  of 
the  churches  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Mary«  very  little  stone  ia 
seen  in  the  baildings  at  Hull.  Most  of  the  streets  are  well  pared ; 
and  the  priBci{ial  ones  have  a  row  of  flags  on  each  stde>  for  the 
convenience  of  foot  passengers.  Many  houses  dispersed  ia  diffsr* 
est  parts  of  the  town>  and  belonging  to  opulent  iadiWdaals,  are 
baik  in  aa  elegant  style  of  architecture.  The  suburbs^  or  those 
paitiy  w4iieh  are  without  the  preeinots  of  the  ancient  walis^  are 
vary  emteasive,  and  are  constantly  enlarging.  On  the  western 
side  are  several  new  streets,  besides  others  laid  out  and  not  yet 
finished.  Bat  it  ia  chiefly  on  the  northern  side,  near  the  Beverley 
read,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  parish  of  Sculcoates,  adjacent  to  the 
dook»  that  the  town  has  received  its  greatest  extension  as  well  as 
improvement  West-street,  Mitt-street,  &c  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Beveiiey  tmrnpike,  and  sooth  of  the  infinnary,  are  handsome. 
Straight,  and  regular:  Story-street,  Albion-street,  Bond-street^ 
fiaville-street  George-street,  Charlotte-street,  and  Deck-street, 
are  laid  out  in  a  magnifieent  style,  and  displi^  beantifel  ranges  of 
Inuses.*  In  a  word,  that  taste  for  ornament  and  elegance  which 
an  extended  commerce  and  consequent  influx  of  wealth  never  &il 
to  introduce,  appears  in  all  this  part  of  the  town.  To  this  im- 
proved scenery,  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  parish  of  Sculcoates, 
which,  irom  its  contiguity,  is  generally  considered  as  a  part  of 
Hull,  form  a  striking  contrast  Here  Trippet-street,  extending 
liorthward  from  the  bridge,  opens  into  Wincolmlee,  a  long  narp^ 

2L2  row, 

^'  M\  tbcK  ilrMCi  «ie  in  tht  paritli  ofStoIcoilia 
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row,  irrcgulax  and  dirty  street,  extending  mere  than  a  mile  ill 
length,  along  the  ivc^tt^ru  bank  of  the  river  UnlK  From  ita  ail 
lion,  lhi»  15  oiie  of  the  raost  busy  streetK  in  the  town  or  neighbon 
hood.  There  are  in  it  several  oil  niilU,  and  flour  milU,  son 
wrought  by  wind,  and  others  by  steam  engines;  and  in  ita  i 
diate  vicinity  -are  shiji  yards  and  dry  docks,  a  large  brewery, 
vcral  poitcrieH,  an  iron  fuuiidery,  tar^houses,  and  a  sugar*  hous 
lio  thai  buBines*  U  carried  oil  here  to  a  very  great  extent;  and 
!ar:<e  ((uantiti«r»  of  bricks  are  ntade  in  the  parbb  b^th  for  home  i 
and  exportation.*] 

Tlie  bridge  over  the  river  Hull,  leading  into  Holderne&s,  con 
manly  called  the  Notlh  BHtlge,  l»as  two  handsome  arches  of  fin 
free*sione  at  each  crtd,  tbunded  on  piles  driven  into  the  ground*' 
with  a  draw-bridge  in  the  middle,  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  ves- 
hiU  of  any  aisee  in  use  at  this)  port,  and  ia  decorated  with  an  iroik 
balustrade  on  each  side,  with  a  flagged  path  for  foot  passengera^j 
Ala  aliort  di^itance  froui  the  bridge,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  1 
river,  stood  the  north  block-house,  erected  by  llenFy  VIII.  of 
^hicb  the  walls,  built  of  briek  strcngly  cemeitted  together,  weri? 
eighteen  feet  thirk,  and  the  top  was  crowned  with  battletuenta ; 
hut  this  formidable  fort,  which  the  security  of  modem  times  had 
happily  rendered  useless,  is  now  entirely  detnolrshed. 

On  tins  side  of  the  river  are  several  dirty  streets  and  aileya, 
with  a  large  sngar-houae,  a  paper  inajiufactory,  with  other  mer^ 
cantile  concerns;  and  a  little  further  are  several  mills,  and  some 
handsome  houses.  From  the  bridge,  a  smooth  gi'avc4  walk»  nearly 
three  qoarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  extends  south wanl  along  tlii 
east  bank  of  the  river  Hull  to  the  H umber.  At  Uie  aoulhem  ex- 
tremity  of  this  walk,  is  an  entrance  to  the  citadel,  close  by  the 
floiith  block'bouse,  which  is  situated  in  the  west  baation«  at  this 
acute  angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Hull  and  H umber. f     A  fonniij 

abh 


The  ground  ulroost  every  where  about  Hall  it  of  an  eicdlenl  qiiailty  foi 
ibe  tutkiftg  fif  brick. 

t  Tke  nurili  and  soulh  bIock-1)ouse»,  at^d  ibe  cattle  which  wai  in  L^e  middle^ 
were  foroicrlj  J4>iiied  by  a  wall  tunfuag  to  lJj«  windMig  direct ioa  cif  lU«  r4?«s. 
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-Me  hM$ry  Ikoet  the  Hnmber;  add  in  tine  of  war  all  the  ettfea- 
HBras,  on  tlie  monnds  fronting  the  water^  are  generally  well  fur* 
mahei  with  cannon.  Here  is  also  a  magazine  well  stored  with 
arms  and  ammnnition.  This  fortress  b  surrounded  with  a  ditch 
filled  with  water  from  the  haven.  The  garrison  in  time  of  peace 
eonsists  of  some  companies  of  invalids^  who  are  lodged  in  barracks 
erected  for  that  porpoiie. 

The  public  buildings  of  Hull  do  not  display  any  great  degree  of 
magaifioenee,  at  least  if  we  except  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity^ 
which  is  stately,  large,  and  well  proportioned,  and  of  exquisite 
Workmanship.  This  beautiful  structure  forms  one  complete  raiige 
«f  gothic  architecture,  and  is  of  the  following  dimensions: 

{FetL 

Length  of  the  nave .••.••••.•.•.••..  144 

Breadth  of  the  transept • 28 

liength  of  the  chancel 100 

Length  of  the  structure 272 

Height  of  the  roof 60 

Height  of  the  steeple  above  thereof ••  67| 

Height  of  the  battlements  of  the  steeple 4 

Height  of  the  pinnacles  above  the  battlements  .•••..  16 

Height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles      147( 

Breadth  of  the  nave  ....•••.«. 72 

Breadth  of  the  chancel ••..• 70 

The  tower  is  erected  over  the  centre  of  the  transept,  and  is  sup* 
ported  by  four  strong  and  uniform  columns.  The  cross  aisle  is 
•eparated  from  the  nave  by  large  doors,  and  from  the  chancel  by 
Jhlding  gates,  the  middlemost  of  which  is  of  iron.  The  chancelj 
which  is  spacious  and  lofty,  is  planned  and  finished  with  a  con* 
siderable  degree  of  taste  and  magnificence.  The  roof  is  supported 
iry  slender  and  elegant  columns,  from  which  five  gothic  arches 
spring  on  each  side,  dividing  the  choir  into  three  large  aisles.  The 
dmrch  is  pleasant  and  lightsome :  formerly  the  windows  were  ex- 

2  L  3  quisitely 
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qufsHdy  punted:  the  ewl  window  alone  diftplayed  the  whole  hii 
tor>'  of  the  Bcnplure;  bul  these  were  all  demolished  hy  Ihe  xealo 
who  orerturned  the  tM\  and  ecclesiastical  constitotion  of  tli 
ooantry  ifei  the  ITlk  eetilury.  Four  large  and  beautiful  braas  cha 
dellefa,  with  twenty-four  braaches  eadi,  are  atifipended  from  the 
roof,  two  on  each  side  of  the  large  middle  aisle,  whieh,  when 
lighted  up,  produce  a  ehamuni(  effect*  The  wallf  are  adorned 
with  t  variety  of  elegant  and  costly  monuments.  And  orer  the  altar 
is  a  masterly  painting  by  Parmentier,  repreaentln^  the  laat  supper, 
W%ich  does  Itonour  to  the  abihties  of  the  artiat^  and  is  one  of  ^ 
^ief  bmament!!  of  thin  sacred  structure. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  a  place,  which  wais  fbnneHy  ( 
chapel,  but  now  converted  into  a  library ;  and  the  number  or 
books  h  continnally  increasing.  The  names  of  the  persnns  who 
presented  the  iirst  books,  are  commemorated  on  a  tahtet.  Be- 
tween the  door  of  the  library,  and  that  which  leads  into  the  ch^ 
eel  yard^  under  an  arirli  in  the  south  wall,  lie  two  elfig^ies,  whicfi 
are  generally  supposed  t*>  be  those  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  first 
earl  of  that  name,  and  his  lady.  Bat  there  iS  no  inscription,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  person  has  ever  been  hnried  in  that  pi  act.  f 

The  church  of  8t.  Mary  was  built  A,  D.  1333.  only  about  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  foundation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  wan 
once  far  more  magnificent  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  the  greatest  part 
of  it  was  demolished  by  ttetiry  VIIL  because  it  obstructed  the  pro* 
spect  of  the  m«tior,  from  which  it  was  separated  onljr  by  the  street 
called  Lowgate.  Nothrng  was  left  standing  but  ibc  chancel  t  part 
of  Bie  miitcrialii  of  the  nave  and  the  steeple  were  employed  in  re- 
pairing and  enlarging  the  manor,  arrd  the  rest  in  finifthtng  th« 
block-honses  which  he  eaased  to  be  erected  on  the  easl  side  of 
the  rircT  Hull.  In  this  Ibrlom  state,  the  chnrch  of  St.  Mary  ten^ 
trmted  til!  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kli^aheth,  when  a  rem- 
si^demble  addition  was  made  to  the  ciist  end  of  the  chancel;  btif 
for  mwre  tban  a  century  H  remained  without  a  Meeple.  In  1696 
the  present  steeple  was  begnn,  and  in  the  following  year,  it  was 

finish^ 

*  Thric  were  the  gift  of  Miss  PluKtoni  ■  maiden  lady, 
f  Tickbiir*  Uuu  Hull.  p.  793. 
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nwktd*    Tbc  dimcn&tous  of  Ihiji  cJuircU,  as  11  Aom  dutls^  are  as 

LMgllt ...•.74  feel 

Brtadlh... .^  M 

Hetgitt  of  the  roor. .*••  —  **.••...••..•  41 
-Uetgbl  of  tJM  sle«f>le 74 

»#laa{ile  in  t(|U}ire,  and  suAoiuei  at  cacli  comer  vtth  a  pin- 
laMlnale<i  witb  a  vaiie.     The  rliurdi  is  weAl  lig^btxd,  fuid 
^difidtd  iado  ikns^  ai«ile«  hy  Iwq  roirs  of  g^othic  cqIiuduh* 

Tbe  church  of  8U  John  wa^  erected  al  Lti«t  sole  ex^imise  of  ib« 
Rer.  T*  Dikes,  L.  L.  B.  of  Magdalen  Colli*|ipe,  CaiiiWid^e.     The 
Inuldiiig  was  bcgaa  tii  the  year  1791,  aod  on  the  t3tU  of  Mav, 
^K  1792^  It  waB  opened  for  diviue  siirf  ire.     lUt  e:3iterior  a]ipearmi|Ot 
^k<ls  simple  aud  rieat :  it  i»  bnitt  of  hrick,  covered  ^ith  blue  slat^,  and 
^^aflMMMntad  with  a  stone  eomice*  aiid  a  plaiu  vase  on  the  top  of 
ta^aiigle:  the  archttra?es  round  the  windows  and  the  hnse  of 
thedosfs,  art  also  of  vtoue.     The  length  witliin  the  walls  is  M 
fa^t^  the  breadth  59  feet^  and  the  iKtght  proportionate.     There  is 
^^^Bame  M\,  wtiieh,  eooirary  to  cuiitonij  hsiigs  in  a  turret  at  tbe 
^PBH^Bnd  of  the  church.     Tb«;  inside  is  cdegatiUy  finished^  sud  rea^ 
^P^ered  extremely  agreeable  and  conyenient     All  the  wiudows  opuo 
at  the  top,  which  renders  the  church  very  cool  and  [detisaut  in 
summer :  aHd  two  largie  pateHi  atovcis  disporse  tbe  cold  and  damps 
of  the  winter.     Tha  pa^fa^  ivtit^i  are  aoat  and  uniform,  and  up- 
wards of  240  iu  uumbcr,  containing  iK'arly  1200  places^  are  all 
iitlwraold  or  let.     Tiia  wliolc  edihce  is  built  upon  arches,  raUod 
Mvendett  above  the  syHace,  and  contains  upwardi*  of  seventy  satilts 
far  burying  the  dead^ 

Besides  these  three  churdics,  here  ure  iicveral  chapelis  for  Pro- 
lettaat  dissenters.  The  most  ancittit  of  these  i^  thai  of  I  lie  Prcs- 
Bhyteriaas  in  BowUal ley- lane:  the  ollaerH  are  the  old  and  ntw 
chapels  in  Dagger-lane,  the  Baplislij  chapel,  and  Fisli-street 
diapeL  Here  is  also  a  Methodist  chapel*  a  Roman  Catholic  chapt^t, 
a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  and  a  synagogue  for  the  i^ws. 

There  is  al^  at  Hall  a  g*>od  grammar-idiool,  founded  in  tlie 
2  L  4  reign 
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reign  of  Riclmnl  III.  A.  D.  I486,  l>y  Ifae  Right  Rev,  John  Altodk, 
a  native  of  Beverley,  and  successively  biahop  of  Rochester,  Wo 
rester,  aiid  Ely.*  In  the  list  of  its  masters  are  aumbered  Jokn ' 
Catlio^  origioally  a  bricklayer,  who  by  his  gemus  aud  induatzy 
becaiDe  a  great  proQcie&t  in  the  learned  languages;  Joha  Clarke, 
suthor  of  Essays  on  Education  and  Study,  but  better  ki0wn  f<M 
his  literai  tran&latious  of  several  of  the  classic  authors;  %ud  the  I 
Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  aathor  of  Gibbon's  account  of  ChriitiJULiljr 
conijideredj  with  Strictures  on  Hume's  Dialogues  concerning  Na 
Ral  religion^  and  some  other  works. 

Besides  the  grammar-school^  here  are  tliree  other  finee^schools, 
viz.  the  Vicar's  school,  eslabliKhed  in  the  year  1734,  for  siiLij 
boys,  by  the  Rev,  W,  Mason ;  Coggan's  school,  for  twenty  poor  j 
girl»,  founded  in  17^3,  by  William  Coggau,  alderman;  and  tb 
marine  school,  where  boys  are  taught  writing,  arithmetic  and  na- 
vigation, established  in   1786,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Trinit 
House.     Bere  is  also  a  Lancastrian  school,  established  in  1€ 
by  a  subscripUon,   and  aeveral  spinning-schools   for  girls 
ported  in  the  same  manner  ;t  besides  a  considerable  number 
private  academies,  in  which  are  taught  all  the  most  osefiil  branche 
of  learning. 

The  extension  of  commerce,  by  producing  an  increase  of  wealth, 
has  excited  a  taste  for  literature,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arti^^  la , 
this  mercantile  town,  which  <:an  now  boast  of  one  of  the 
subscription   libraries   between    the    Humber   and    the  Tweedt 
Hull  may  al«o  in  time  possess  a  public  museum,  for  which  a  f#i 
dation  haa  been  laid  by  a  private  individual,  the  late  Mr.  G«org 
Waltis^  au  ingenious  and  eminent  gunsmith  in  My  ton-gate,  wh 
with  extraordinary  diligence,  and  at  a  ver>'  considerable  exp 


'  Hla  ftiher  M,  W.  Alcock,  hmd  Jong  been  m  merchAOt  of  Null,  t>ut  \%m 
retired  to  Bcvcrif  j. 

t  Borne  o(  liipfe  fptnntng  tchoolt  hive  hwn  tboliAhed,  not  being  footid  1 
anjwer  llie  putpai«  JDtetided.  •! 

I  Tlie  booLs  in  ihc  wibscfiption  library  St  Yofk,  trc  esifcoielj  well  »^ 
^Xed,  bul  not  »o  nuiBcrgus  «s  tbote  lo  the  Hull  libriry. 
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■Mfem  choice  tt4  TalttiUe  oollactiMi  of  cmoriliei  both  i 
and  artificial,  whidi  has  been  increased  by  his  son^  and  sacoessor*. 
Aneog  thioe  is  a  kige  ccdlection  of  guns  of  evcrj  descriptioii, 
and  Gvioes  pistob,  exhibiting  the  progressive  iaqptofcaiSBts  hr 
the  fiftbrication  of  ^Mse  destmctive  weapons  horn  the  tisM  of  HMnf 
first  iavention,  to  tbe  present  period,  and  a  great  Taaety  ofoUMB 
warlike  instnunettts,  as  spesis,  swimU,  daggest,  *te.— pnttav* 
lariy  a  dagger,  broaght  from  ladta,  which  is  said  to  hate  cadi 
belonged  to  the  great  Tamerlane,  a  sword  of  BdwaNl  the  MHA 
prince,  with  a  large  black  ponmel,  and  another  of  Henry  TOh 
onaaented  with  gold,  and  made  after  he  had  iaken  tiie  Iowa  ef 
Boalogne,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the  blade  allndiag  to 
that  erent^  together  with  a  large  assortment  of  ancieiit  wjfvn, 
among  which  is  one  that  general  Fairfax  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Naaeby,  and  another  which  beloi^fed  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Legh;  a 
colosd  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.  the  rowel  of  whidi  forms  a 
stsr,  set  in  a  bird's  eye,  haying  twelve  points,  three  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  hecl»  the  whole  curioosly  wrought  and  gBt  Hen 
is  also  a  large  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  medals  struck'  in 
gold,  8iher,and  copper,  as  well  u»  of  shells,  minerals,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  rarities.  The  whole  is  well  worth  the  attentioa 
of  the  corions. 

The  charitable  institutions  in  Hull  ate  numerous,  and  under 
jodicions  regulations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Trinity  house^ 
erected  for  the  reception  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  wives,  or 
widows.  Originally  this  was  a  guild  established  A.  D.  1969,  by 
sabecnption.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  enriched  by  numerooa 
benefrictions  and  Ic^cies,  and  favoured  by  several  royal  charters. 
In  1457,  an  alms-house  was  founded  for  the  support  of  poor  and 
infirm  seamen ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  chiqiel  was  erected 
with  an  estidilishment  for  a  chaplain.    The  present  honse  was 

baiH 

^  The  writer  of  this  volume  must  acknowledge  hb  obligitiont  to  Iffr.  Wal« 
lb,  for  llic  politeneu  with  which  ha  shewed  hiai  all  the  cofiMities  in  hb  Mo> 
scum,  in  the  SQWiner  uf  the  year  1810. 
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htsM  in  1 7ti3,  and  const(<ts  of  foar  sides  fiurrouiidln^  a. 
court 

Xlu  north «  Booili,  and  east  sideft,  contain  kingte  a|iiifiiitQiiU  tm 
tlDity'>two  penstonera.  The  front  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  boill  of 
hnck  wilh  a  stone  cornice :  the  ikrclutraTes  of  tlie  wiudoir*  Mt 
ftko  of  stone.  On  the  frontispiece  are  the  kinfr'n  anna  aitli 
Nc^lnne  and.ft  Brrtannia,  executed  in  a  mai»teHy  style  by  an 
tiiA  of  Hull^  tlie  iate  Mr.  Jerejniali  Hargrave* 

'^liis  bouse  contains  severaJ  cariositiet  wortli  the  atientHm  of 
tlie  toiniat,  la  the  ball  are  pretierved  two  ctirioua  boats;  tW 
ItsI  Has  tsken  up  on  the  Greenland  coast  tn  the  year  1613,  and 
ki  iImwh  with  the  cloathin^  and  accoatrementJi  of  the  man  wIm 
was  Ibuod  in  it,  as  appears  from  the  follc»wtng  inacripticm  on  tl  ~ 
side, 

"  Andrew  Barker,  one  of  the  metabens  of  this  honat^,  oo  i 
tojajQpe  from  Greenland  in  the  ycmr  1613,  t/^ok  up  this  boat  and  a 
man  in  tt,  of  which  this  is  the  el£gy :  th*^  rr^at,  bag,  ifam  and 
dart  the  inme." 

This  boat  is  somewhat  more  Uian  twelvit  ft^el  in  Imgtb,  and 
sixteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  ia  covered  at  the  top,  except  a 
small  circular  part  where  Uie  ntan  was  sealc^d.  The  otiier  boot  is 
of  a  similar  form  and  coai»i ruction,  being  eighteen  feet  long,  an 
thcteen  inches  broad :  it  appears  to  be  made  of  a  spraeft  of  cane 
and  is  coveied  with  seal  skins  sewed  ctinoasly  logeUier, 
made  so  secure  that  no  water  can  enter.  It  contains  tlie 
apparel  of  the  man,  of  whom  it  was  purchasL^  in  Davis  strei^bU^ 
with  spikes,  darts,  oars,  and  other  articks.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
iCBUu-k,  that  tliis  curioos  boat,  with  all  its  appendages,  was  pur* 
charted  of  the  native  for  the  very  trifling  consideration  ef  a 
jacket  which  had  caught  \m  attention, 

%•  Tbflro  are  also  two  elegant  council-chambers  which  cnataii 
Mveral  things  worthy  of  notice.     In  one  of  these  is  a  tine  portra 
of  his  majesty  king  George  111.  and  on  tiie  top  of  the  stairs  is  i 
t^ry  dtgaat  model  of  a  ship  of  war  of  74  guns  full  rigged,  ma 
by  Mr.  William  Heasey  in  1762,  over  which  it  a  neat  model  i 

a  draw.hridg 


a  inm^MigB  cxMrtei  by  the  Mne  hud,  B<rtli  a«M 
dlnplty  gveat  iogenaity.  In  the  oIlMr  coamnl^bamber  we  Uw 
pertraitt  eT  Mr.  AMermui  Wmtet^,  8ir  Gentge  Ssfille,  «iiiiMl 
8ir  ClMri«i  Siuinieny  and  Andrew  Marvel^  pertRnmges  enbeilly 
Artioguisbed  ftr  tbeir  talioto  ud  Thtues,  »d  a  i«e  pidntkigr  tf 
the  engagement  between  the  British  and  P^eneh  lleela,  the  hf^ 
iMT  eommandiNi  by  admiml  Hnwke,  and  the  latter^  by  adnhil 
€<«iaDi.  Thk  was  eaieeated  by  D.  Strrm,  and  pwieenled  to  tM 
hoim$f  hi  1768>  by  the  Me  oaptMn  Themas  Lee.  Betide*  then^,' 
lie  IVinHy  eonlalna  teteMd  other  eiirieiBities  whteh  deserre  iSki 
aMeirtlen  ef  trateHeirs. 

The  gnild  or  fratemity  ef  Trinity  Hense,  is  a  body  ineofpetmlel 
by  tharter^  and  eemposed  of  eighteen  members,  namely  twelve 
Met  brethren,  and  six  assistants :  out  of  tiie  former  two  wariemf 
are  aannally  chosen.  This  corporation  is  empowered  by  charter 
te  ttake  laws  that  shall  be  binding  to  the  seamen  of  the  towti; 
and  the  wardens,  &e.  are  not  to  permit  any  to  go  masters  or  piloln 
nnttl  they  haye  been  examined  before  them.  Besides  the  fendi 
arising  from  Tsrions  donations,  &c.  this  house  has  a  nNrnthly  al« 
Ibwanee  of  six-pence,  which  erery  seaman  sailing  fhmi  the  pdfl 
of  Hull  is  obliged  to  pay  out  of  his  wages ;  and  from  this  sonrae 
a  great  number  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  ftunilies,  who  other- 
wise woald  not  have  any  claim,  obtain  a  comfortable  relief. 

The  Charter-house  hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1384,  bf 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  first  earl  of  Suffolk  of  that  name.  It  was 
seited  on  by  Henry  VIII.  and  refbunded  by  Edward  TI.  In  tha 
year  1642,  when  Hull  was  besieged  by  the  king,  tins  hospitsi 
Iras  totally  demolished  by  the  governor  Sir  John  Hotham,  lest 
ft  should  serte  the  royalists  as  a  lodgment ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  hospital  and  the  chapel  were  taken  down 
hi  the  year  1780,  and  the  present  spacious  and  ronrcnient  edifice 
was  erected.     It  is  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  blue  date, 

the 

^  Thii  portrait  was  cxrcuted  b^'  Christopbrr  Wornile)*i  E»q.  of  iUccal,  near 
York. 
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Ike  plain  style  of  its  architecture  being  suitable  to  tta  o^.  Tbi 
poor  have  commotlious  apartmentif,  and  lire  in  a  comfortaLlt 
maimer.  Besides  Uiis  tbere  are  Gre^s  hospital,  Liirter'&  Los- 
pital^  Crowk's  hospital^  Gee's  hospital,  Watson's  hospital,  Hir* 
Tison's  hospital,  Weaver's  hospital,  and  Rat«rlifie's  hospital,  all 
of  them  bearings  the  names  of  their  re^ective  foandera. 

Charity  Hall,  is  a  spacioas  and  convenient  ttructtire^  eredai 
Ibr  the  aecomoiodation  of  the  parish  poor.  In  the  lOth  year  af 
WUlitni  IIL  an  act  of  parijaroent  was  obtained  for  erecting  work* 
bosses,  and  hou6»es  of  correction  in  the  town  of  Hull,  for  the 
better  employment  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  B^  this  act^ 
iJie  mayor,  recorder,  and  sldermen  for  the  time  being,  and  twenty^ 
four  other  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  six  wards,  were  coitsti* 
iuted  a  corporation  to  continue  for  ever  within  the  said  town,  by 
the  name  of  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  assistants  and  guard- 
ians of  the  poor,  to  have  the  care  of,  and  provide  for  Uie  nuuiilo* 
nance  of  all  such  of  what  age,  or  description  soever,  encept  tmch 
as  should  be  suHtciently  provided  for  by  the  charitable  gifU  of 
other  persons,  or  in  hospitals  or  almshouses.  The  coqninlm 
waa,  alto  empowered  to  purchase  ground,  suid  erect  tlie  neeciiftry 
structures  for  lodging  and  employing  the  poor.  In  cxkRscqncnee 
of  the  increasing  population,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  the 
number  of  poor,  seviTal  new  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained 
for  regulating  the  necessary  assessments  for  their  relief;  mod 
other  aifairs  relating  to  this  institution.  And  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  governor  Rnd  guardians  of  the  poor  held  on  the  lOkh  af 
June  1801,  it  was  resolved  to  assess  to  tlie  poor  rates  the  ship- 
ping belonging  to  the  port,  and  the  stock  in  trade  of  every  per-  ' 
son  in  the  town.  The  rate  on  shipping  was  to  be  no  higher  than 
three- pence  per  ton,  and  on  stock  no  more  thau  five  shillings  per 
centum  per  annum^.  The  poor  rate  levied  at  that  time  on  houaea 
and  land,  was  five  shillings  per  pound  per  annum  at  rack  rent; 

Thec« 


•  For  m  variety  of  excellent  regutaHons  in  the  work-bouse  »t  Holh  »ec  « 
jadteieuft  psiopHlct  lutitted,  '*  Further  Obicrvtttiuoi  on  the  ImprovenieaH  in 
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There  are  also  in  Hull  above  forty  cluhi  or  frieadly  aocietlf% 
IB  whicli  are  united  five  or  aix  thousand  pervMis.  The  finkb  of 
these  societies  furnish  support  to  several  poor  fiuniliea  in  diatre8% 
and  have  kept  many  hundreds  of  persons  from  the  vorkhouaew 
inatitntions  of  this  kind  deserve  to  be  encouraged  by  every  firiead 
of  hnouarty. 

In  few  places  indeed  are  the  wants  of  the  poor  better  attended 
to  than  in  Hull.  During  the  great  scarcity  which  prevailed  in 
tha  UXUJt  part  of  the  year  1800,  and  the  beginning  of  1801,  tha 
poor  in  this  town  suffered  far  less  than  in  many  other  parts  of  tha 
iangdom.  Their  distress  was  greatly  alleviated  by  the  distribnr^ 
tioa  of  good  meat  soap  at  one  penny  per  qnart»  whidi  ceat  aboul 
three-pence  per  quart.  Perhaps  no  institution  of  thia  kind  in 
England  was  better  managed.  Several  respectable  gentlemen 
dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  to  the  superintend^iGe  of 
thia  bnaineBs  for  several  months;  and  a  subscription  amountiBg 
U  2886L  7s.  dd.  enabled  them  to  aapply  12000  persons  with  this 
aonpriwo  days  in  the  week  throughout  tiie  winter.  The  number 
of  poi^  in  Hull,  was  at  that  time  greatly  increased  by  the  seizure 
of  the  English  ships,  and  the  detention  of  the  seamen  in  Russia* 
Bnt  the  sum  of  16651.  18s^  was  raised  for  their  relief  by  volun* 
tary  aubscription  to  be  distributed  to  tfiem  according  to  their  ne- 
eeasities,  in  addition  to  an  allowance  from  the  poor  rates. 

The  general  infirmary  for  the  cure  of  the  siek,  and  lame  poor,  is  a. 
noUe  monument  of  the  benevolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hull,  and 
its  vicinity.  In  the  year  1781,  a  subscription  was  begun,  and  on  tha 
26th  September  1788,  a  temporary  infirmary  was  opened  for  the  ad- 
miaaion  of  patients,  till  a  more  suitable  one  could  be  prepared.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  field  contaiaing  two  a(»*es  waa  purchaaed  for 
5521. 17s.  fid.  including  the  expense  of  writings,  &c.  for  the  erection 
of  the  present  infirmary.  The  building  is  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
ftone,  and  has  wards  fn^r  the  reception  of  seventy  in-patients.     It  ia 

situated 

Ibe  maintemince  of  tbe  poor,  &c.  supposed   to  be  written  bj  ^"9  present 
worthy  raeniber  T,  Thunipsun,  £«q. 


wMu  a  ihott  disteaoe  of  llie  town,  cm  Ihe  i 
tUm  «f  Ihe  Beverley  lead,  ui  aa  opeo  and  airy  q»ol»  ead  hie  a  Mil 
aad  ii—dn«e  appeuraoec  Particular  atteation  htm  hoea  paUijIi 
the  Micraal  eonstradioa  of  thia  boapitaL  The  vaage  of  wtiHmm 
■aaU  rooma  openiai^  ioto  a  loag,  wide,  and  airy  gallery,  mkmt 
the  circulation  meets  with  little^  or  do  obstruction,  greally  Mi» 
tribotea  to  tiie  speedy  recovery  of  the  patienta.  Thia 
eatablishHient  is  oondaeted  oa  principles,  the  moat  liberal  ( 
ttMne,  extending  its  useful  charity  to  all  proper  objeeta 
diitinctieB,  not  only  to  thoae  withia  the  town  aad  eoaalf  af 
Hall,  bat  lo  all  others  whom  diaewe  and  poverty  may  iadaea  M 
apply  for  relief,  provided  they  can  obtain  the  reeomaMadatkauaf 
a  tmatee.  In  casea  of  audden  accident  no  recommeadatioftiaal^ 
ipired;  and  ior  such  accidents,  and  for  all  casea  artnHliad  m 
delay,  a  (NNiper  number  of  beda  are  alwaya  kept  ia  reaer^e. 

la  ao  large  and  commercial  a  town  as  Hull,  it  ia  neooaaary  tkat 
the  higher  classes  of  the  ooauumity  should  pay  great  aMiiaHlMi  la 
the  wants,  the  education,  and  the  monda  of  the  lower  seBmaatf 
the  people.  A  judicious  clergyman,  who  has  loag  reaided  aft  tfua 
^piaee,  rightly  ohaerves  tliat  "  the  proportioa  of  the  poor  ia.tha 
ridi  is  found  to  be  larger  in  our  commercial  towas  than  ia  'the 
cities  of  the  interior  part  of  the  island.  The  peasant,  the  hrakai 
farmer,  and  the  disappointed  manufacturer,  crowd  hither  ier  en^ 
ployment  and  wagea:''  and  again, ''  the  poor  appear  in  the  name 
masses  as  they  are  seen  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  Fifty  mtm 
are  attached  to  one  ship  builder,  sixty  sailors  to  one  shipaiaster, 
or  a  hundred  labourers  to  one  employer  in  a  sugar-work,  a  dock; 
f»r  a  ropery*/'  In  such  a  population,  and  so  circumstaaeed,  iLu 
no  wonder  tliat  vice  and  profligacy  should  abound.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  George  inn,  on  the  i6th  Oe* 
'cember,  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideratioa;  ^ 

propriiCy 

•    Sermon  preached   at   the   Holy  Trinity  church    Kingston-opon-HaII» 
Dec.  4th  1808,  for  the  bcocfii  of  the  vic^^*s  school,  by  the  Rev.  Riciiard 

Patrick,  vicar  of  Sculcoats. 


pvoiirMy  of  ftamiiig  a  loeiely  fcr  the  wafiftmmm  tf  ties  $mk  ki* 
■Mndity  ih  tfai  tvwB  of  Hidl,  ud  its  iMigMbovifeMiL  -Tlw  on* 
ia^  wan  attended  bj  a  very  oooiidenLbKe  .anoibvr^fll^rMipectaiilf 
gtnllameii,  and  Tkomaa  Thoapaoii,  £aq«  amnktr  of .  pailiawli 
MafgintfaecfaiBr,  it  iraa  mumimoiialy  raolvad-^'^  Tlnl  the  vapid 
pR>9reM  tf  Yioe  and  immorality  ia  Una  lawn  aad  naighboiurhood^ 
jaally  axcitea  tiie  deep  regret  and  Mriaoa  appfehcnaion  of  e? «jr 
daMidirata  aiind/  and  ealh  ibr  the  exartioBa  of  all  the  Meads  af 
^aad  aioiala  aad  aocial  order  to  restrain  it  hy  their  admoatliana 
aad  laAaaaee,  aad  where  these  may  fail  of  eocoest,  by  the  aNfa 
itriat  eaibroement  of  the  lawa.''  **  That  the  important  end  ta 
fiew  woald  he  moat  affeetaaHy  promoted  hy  the  inatitatian  of 
a  aoalely  ainilar  to  thoao  which  have  heen  foraied  in  the  BKtaa^ 
paKa,  aad  in  aevwal  proviacial  towna,  for  the  aappretaioa  af  viei 
and  haaaiMity.  •        i 

^  Thit  the  ^eatlemen  present  do  form  themaelvaa  into  aadi  a 
aaeiiityy  and  invite  the  general  eoaeorrenea  of  the  la^actaUa  ia» 
habitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

**  that  the  institution  be  named  ''  The  society  established  i& 
the  towti  and  neighboarhood  of  Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  giviaf 
ai^cA  to  the  laws  made  for  the  aoppression  of  vice  aad  anoMisA*^ 
lily,  %hen  friendly  admonition  has  foiled  of  efiaet,  and  that  tfaa 
priaeipal  evils  against  which  it  shall  direct  its  eflbrta^  be  the  pro* 
thaaikin  of  the  Lord's  day,  disorderly  housaa  of  every  deacrip^ 
tion,  lewdness,  drunkenness,  and  profane  swearing/' 

Every  ont  that  has  made  the  slightest  observations  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  lower  classes,  especially  in  large  and  populoua  cities^  wil| 
readily  aee  the  propriety  of  such  institutions,  and  rejoice  to  tiad> 
that  even  in  this  licentious  ai^e,  there  are  persons  who  are  tt>al;f 
tolieitous  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  happineas  of  mankind.' 

The  docks  for  shippinc:,  whicli  have  been  made  at  a  VaieA  ax^ 
pense,  constitute  a  prominent  and  interesting  feature  in  a  do- 
trription  of  Hull.  In  the  year  1774,  a  subscription  having  boai 
entered  into  for  making  the  dock  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  towa^ 
an  art.  of  parliament  was  passed  for  carrying  tho  wtak  into  aRO* 

9  eution; 


MB  tht  rmr  HalL  l»  a  fitf* 

Mfftil  ^  wi  to  Mke  tlir«ae 
itt  ai  pttfts  e^  in  4eftk  to  Ike  Itod  of  tkc  mcr,  m  ll  laH 

iM|i^  lee;.''  TW  wkatff  0r  fnjt  wis  abp  W  le  ciaflfllii  li  Ihl 
Mae  ifAfie  cf  tu«a.  Tlie  i,w>fwii<  wide  a  gmi  to  Ike  Mt 
nayiuy  of  Ike  gmnd  M9e«piCil  ky  tke  vititofy  wA^,  koiiv 
Ike  ««n  of  l6fiOBL  AaA  ia  cowidmlM  of  tlie  iiK|iii  «^ 
teadiag  aa  anicftokiii^  of  neb  DMsutnie,  aaJ  for  Iko 
IMiiiliiiiiiir!  of  tbe  dock  mad  qoay^  it  wae  CDMte«l  tkat  §nm 
•Aer  Ike  3lst  of  Deoeaikar  1774^  Ikcre  sknll  ke  pud 
i30fD|Aitj  oertotn  mitt  or  dHlieo»  epeoUied  in  the  ad^  ky  eU  likifi 
Ihat  etit4fred  the  port. 

ASUf  Uie  pausing  of  thtt  act,  tke  conpany 
gnal  ipirit  anil  alacrity  in  the  execolion  of  Ike  voriL  Tbe  inl 
atone  of  the  lock  was  laid  on  Uie  19th  of  October  177^»  and  the 
whole  was  Gomplete«l  tn  the  space  of  foOr  years,  inaleail  of  tka 
aereo  required  by  ibe  act.  Tbe  dock  cotitaitia  48,188 
yarda^  which  is  nearly  ten  acres^  and  tlie  (\my  17,479 
yards^  or  Komeivbat  more  tliaft  three  acres  and  a  quarter. 

Tbe  H umber  dock,  on  the  west  side  uf  the  lawn,  waa  mule  in 
purauance  of  an  act  of  pajliamenl  passed  in  the  42nd  year  of  Ike 
ruign  of  bia  majesty  kiu;^  Gcor|(e  III.  and  the  first  atone  of  Uie 
look  was  laid  on  the  13ib  of  April  1807,  by  Henry  Maialer^  Esq. 
ekairmtm  of  the  dock  company.  The  area  of  the  dock  ia  eefaa 
acraa  and  ciurhteen  perches,  ftnd  tliat  of  the  roar!  and  wliarf,  b 
three  acres  and  thirty  three  perches^  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
Ita  acres,  one  rood  and  eleven  perches :  the  depth  is  suOicient 
hr  the  adiniN^ion  of  slVips  of  war  of  fifty  (yftms*  The  entrance  ia 
from  the  U umber ;  and  by  extending  the  dock  a  lilUe  more  to 

the 
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the  north,  to  the  extremity  of  WhiteiHan  gate,  the  town  may  be 
completely  insulated,  leaving  only  the  teqoisite  space  (or  a  road^ 
and  for  the  water  pipes. 

Besides  these  wet  docks,  there  are  sereral  dry  docks,  for  the 
repairing  of  vessels.  These  are  so  constructed  with  flood-agates^ 
aa  to  admit  or  exclude  the  water  as  may  beibund  convenient^ 

Soon  after  its  foundation,  Hull  became,  as  already  observed,  a 
place  of  commercial  importance,  and  in  latei'  times  its  trade  haa 
increased  with  great  rapidity.     The  amount  of  the  customs  in  the 
first  year  of  the  last  century  was  only  26,2871.    In  liS6  it  had 
liaea  to  91,9661.    The  trade  afterwards  received  a  trifling  check 
by  the  American  war;  and  the  revenue  from  this  port  was'  ttome^ 
what  diminished.     But  the  dock  has  been  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  commerce  of  Hull    In  1778,  the  year  before  the  dock  waa 
ijfiened,  the  customs  amounted  only  to  78,2291.  but  in  I7d2,  they 
tose  to  199,9881.  so  that,  in  the  thirteen  years  preceding  the  re^ 
▼olutionary  war,  the  revenue,  and  consequently  the  trade  of  this 
port,  had  been  considerably  more  than  doubled^    In  the  year  1806 
the  trade  of  Hull  had  so  greatly  increased^  that  the  customs' 
Muounted  to  350,0001.     Since  that  period,  circumstances  have 
been  extremely  unfavourable,  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
Baltic  trade,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Hull  were  extensively  con<^ 
cemed,  and  in  the  year  1807,  the  customs  fell  to  300,0001.;  but 
notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  its  attendant  dis* 
advantages,  they  had  not  in  the  year  1810,  sunk  lower  than 
290,0001.  and  now  in  1811,  the  trade  of  this  port  appears  to  be 
again  increasing :  nothing  indeed  is  wanted  but  peace,  to  render 
it  hr  more  flourishing  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  whale  fishery  constitutes 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  trade  of  Hull,  which  sends  out  a  ht 
grater  number  of  ships  to  Greenland,  than  any  other  port  in 
England,  London  excepted.  The  great  importance  of  thia  branch 
of  trade  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  for  the  last  six 
years  ;~ 

Vol.  XVI.  2  M  GREENLAND 
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GREENLAND  FISHERY. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Whales 

Seoh. 

corns. 

Bcurs. 

Hoi  8^' 

Tons  uf 
Oil. 

1806 

37 

239 

1804 

10 

3 

6 

3382 

1807 

35 

377 

7:^2 

24 

9 

— 

4233 

1608 

t: 

467 

552 

13 

4 

2 

4330 

1809 

26   • 

41D 

311 

^ 

7 

— 

4230 

1810 

34 

449 

1238 

8 

13 

— 

4912 

.  1811 

42 

552 

993 

2 

2 

— 

4782 

The  inland  trade  of  Hull  is  greater  tium.tluLt  of  any  other  port 
in  England.  **  Sloops  in  tlie  Hull  and  Selby  trade,  uanally  liATe 
cargoes  to  the  amoiuit  of  16001.  each.  In  tlie  y«ar  1792,  there 
were  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  alone, 
mercliandize,  stones,  coals,  &c.  to  the  value,  on  a  fair  calcalation, 
of  5,1(^,9981.  19$.  to  which  if  we  add  the  value  of  the  raw  laate^ 
rials  and  maiinfactured  goods  Uiat  piiss  to  and  froin  other  hrauchei 
of  the  Humher,  and  if  the  uunher  of  mannfacturing  places  which 
communicate  with  the  river  Trent  be  considered,  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  tiiought  an  exaggerated  estimate,  to  put  nearly  twice 
that  Hum  as  such  additinual  value.  The  whole  will  not  &11  short 
of  iifteen  millions  per  aunum."^ 

This  extensive  and  multiiaribus  commerce  naturally  causes  a 
consideraible  influx  of  inhabitants,  and  a  rapid  increase  of  tlie  po- 
pulation. According  to  the  late  returns,  A.  D.  1811,  the  popu- 
lation of  Hull,  iuclttding  Drypool,  Sutton,  and  Sculcoates  amounta 
to  38,000,  of  which  Soalcoales  contains  about  90(X);  and  to  these, 
if  the  persons  absont  at  sea,  and  the  ilactnating  population  he 

added, 

•  Tickhiirs.  Hi&t.  Hull,  p.  871,  &c.  The  markets  at  Hull  ore  on  Tuesday 
and  Triday:  tliere  is  only  one  fan-,  viz.  October  1 0th  for  horned  cAtlei 
horse?,  6<c.     I'hja  fair  is  noted  for  foals. 
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UbA,  «•  cannot  conceive  the  whole  to  be  less  ttifi.n  skfaoat  42^00(1^ 
lltillilStt^  an  ioarettie  of  nearly  8000  within  the  ootineof  tlie  la&t 

1%  has  been  already  ohsorved,  that  Hull  was  conBtitatod  a  royal 
oii^h  ill  the  year   1291*,  wlien  iU  founder  Edward  I.  granted* 
original  ^charter,  and  oonsequenlly  must  have  6rst  relumed 
ibers,  in  the  28ih  yeur  of  the  reign  of  that  monarchy  to 
be  parliament  then  snmmonpd  Ui  mrct  at  York,     By  the  rharter 
'  Edward  L  the  g^overninent  of  the  town  was  cotnmiited  to  a  chief 
agifttrale,  called  the  warden.  whf>  had  the  power  to  hring*  di- 
als to  trial,  and  on  their  oonrictioii  to  itiHict  even  capital  (ju- 
nent.     Edward  II.  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  changed^ 
!  office  of  wttrden  to  that  of  a  hajlilF,  annually  chosen  out  of  tho 
Eiinher  of  hiir^oises.     The  government  of  Hull  continued  in  the 
\  of  baili<f»  till  the  year  1*132,  when  Edward  III.  n»  mentioned 
e,  granted  to  the  hnrf^esses  his  royal  licence  to  he  governed 
'  A  mayor  and  four  hailill^.  unnuaUy  choaen.     Henry  VI,  in  the 
th  year  of  his  roigu,  gave  to  the  municipal  government  of  this 
re  the  form  vihich  it  still  retains;  arid  it  lia«  ever  since  been 
aled  in  a  mayor^  recorder^  and  aldornieri,  with  a  Bherifi;  eharo- 
arlains^  corouer,  town-clerk,  and  other  olHcers,  after  the  model 
'  that  of  York,  which  has  been  ulready  deficrihed.*     The  m«yor 
I  the  king^s  lieutenant  in  his  absence,  and  drops  the  insijfnia  of 
I  anlhofity  only  to  the  8overeig:a  himself,  or  to  the  presumptive 
tir  of  the  crown.     On  all  public  occasions,  he  appears  in  a  rich 
^arlet  gown^  and  a  g^old  chain  round  his  neck,  tite  sword,  with  it^ 
Mnl  erect,  being  home  before  him,  with  the  other  enaigns  of 
rity  and  exterior  inai;ks  of  his  power,  attended  by  the  alder- 
^in  their  proper  habits,  which,  by  the  charter  of  Henry  VI* 
re  to  be  of  the  same  materials  with  tliose  wornby  the  lord  mayor 
lid  aldermen  of  the  ctty  of  London.     In  a  word^  the  powers,  pri- 
ilege«,  and  duties,  with  the  insii^ni&,  of  authority  of  the  mayor 
Bd  other  ins^istrates  and  municipal  officers  of  Hult^  are  ic»  nearly 

2  M  *2  similar 

Ailur  .ildcrriui-n  ite  j notices  of  the  peace,    Tlw  mayor  d«4  fccardei 
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similar  to  those  of  the  lord  mayor  and  mtigiatrates  of  York^  Iw  W 
render  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  farther  particulars.  Thiii  toWB 
has  also  another  important  and  honourable  office^  that  of  high- 
Steward  of  the  borough  or  town  of  Hull.  The  person  by  whom  it 
1ft  filled  is  the  town's  advocate^  and  recommends  its  requests  to 
the  throne.  It  is  usual  to  compliment  with  this  office  some  dis- 
tinguished nobleman ;  and  several  of  the  high*stewards  appear  to 
have  exerted  their  influence  for  the  wel&re  of  Hull^  and  to  kaTC. 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  town  on  every  occasion 

The  efforts  of  mercantile  adventure,  although  less  splendid;  art 
far  more  conducive  to  the  good  of  mankind  than  the  sanguiuiy 
exploits  of  the  warrior.  Hull  has  long  been  famed  for  the  entor- 
prising  spirit  of  its  merchants;  and  it  has  not  been  deficieiit  ift 
men  of  eminence  in  vocations  and  pursuits  of  a  different  aatiirr. 
Several  of  the  De  la  Poles,  whose  history  has  been  already  rs- 
\jkied,  were  famous  for  their  political  and  military  talents.  Thai 
celebrated  naval  commander.  Sir  John  Law8on,is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  this  town,  though  Clarendon  only  says,  tliat  "  her 
was  of  Yorkshire,  near  Scarbrouglu  '  It  is  certain,  that  when  atft 
in  actual  service,  Scarbxough  was  the  usual  place  of  his  residenea;*: 
but  his  parents  were  in  the  lowest  circumstances  of  life,  and  hia 
early  youth  was  passed  in  obscurity.  He  was  bred  to  the  sea; 
and  after  being  some  time  employed  in  the  merchant-service^ 
passed  from  thflt  to  the  royal  navy,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself,  and  although  destitute  of  friends  and  interest,  was,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  advanced  to  the  command  of  a 
ship  of  war.  lu  the  famous  sea-fight  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleeti),  which  commenced  on  the  18th  of  February,  165^ 
near  Cape  La  Iloguci  and  continued  three  successive  days,  captain 
l^LWson  had  the  command  of  the  Fairfax,  on  board  of  which  lOO* 
men  were  killed  in  the  first  day's  engagement.  In  the  second,  he 
took  a  Dutch  ship  of  war  by  boarding;  and  on  the  third,  captured. 

another 

'  *  Sir  Jolin  Lawson's  bouse  it  yet  standing,  opposite  to  the  lower  end  of 
Merch«iit*t^ow,  ntir  tbc  Weat  Saadgate,  Scarbrougb.  Utnderweil,  HiH* 
Scarb.  p.  lUO. 
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itnotlier  in  the*  punmit.  The  bravery  and  conduct  which  he  dis- 
played on  thiB  occasion,  procured  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  a 
station  in  which  he  obtained  new  honours.  lu  the  memorable  en- 
gagement with  the  Dutch  ou  the  2d  of  June,  the  same  year^  the 
English  fleet  was  commanded  by  admihils  Monk  and  Dean^  assisted 
by  vice-admiral  Penn,  and  rear-admiral  Lawson.  The  blue  squa- 
dron charged  through  the  enemy;  and  rear-admiral  Lawson  at- 
ladced  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter,  in  so  determined  a  manner, 
that  he  had  nearly  taken  that  famous  naval  commander;  bat  al- 
thoogh  he  failed  of  attaining  this  object,  he  sank  one  of  the 
enemy's  ships  of  forty-two  guns.  lu  another  obstinate  sea-fight 
•with  the  Dutch  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  admiral  Lawson  again  laid 
himself  alongside  of  De  RuyUT,  aud  attacked  him  with  such 
▼igoor,  that  he  killed  or  wounded  above  half  his  men,  and  ae  dis- 
sbled  his  ship  that  it  was  towed  out  of  the  fleet.  In  this  sangm* 
nary  action,  twenty-six  of  the  Dutch  ships  of  war  were  burned  or 
aonk,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand  of  their  men,  together 
^ith  the  celebrated  admiral  Van  Tromp,  were  slain.  The  parHa- 
meat  ordered  gold  chains  to  be  sent  to  the  commanders  Blake  and 
Monk,  and  also  to  vice-admiral  Penn^  and  rear-admiral  I^wsob^ 
as  honorary  rewards  for  their  splendid  achievements. 

During  the  protectorate,  admiral  Lawson,  not  approving  of 
Cromwell's  conduct,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  a  disaffected 
party,  known  by  the  name  of  fifth-monarchy  men ;  but  the  affiur 
being  discovered  by  the  secretary  Thurloe,  their  designs  were 
rendered  abortive,  and  the  admiral,  with  some  othen^  -was  com* 
mitted  to  prison.  On  recovering  his  liberty,  he  reiir^  to  Scar- 
brough,  but  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  parliament,  declared 
vice-admiral,  and  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole ifleel. 
In  this  capacity,  having  the  navy  at  his  disposal,  he  grsetly  con^ 
tribuied  to  the  rcstoratioit,  after  which  king  Charles  oonlerred  oi^ 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  .  He  was  also  appointed  oqe  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy-board,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
with  a  .fleet  against  the  Algerines,  to  whom  he  did  considerabU 
ifaimage,  and  so  eifectually  blocked  up  their  port,  oa  to  obligs 
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them  to  sue  for  p^aci^.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dntch  wm 
ill  1672;  Uv  was  sppaiuted  rear  ftdraii-al  of  I  he  red,  to  serve  under 
Ibe  duke  of  York»  who  entertaioed  the  kiighest  opinion  of  his 
judl<jmen^  and  always  consulted  him  on  ev*Ty  tittbject  relating  to 
pRTal  oi^><^nilion6i,  lu  this  -war  Sir  John  Lau^m  tcTiniitated  his 
l^lorious  career.  In  tht*  memorable  engagement  i^rith  the  Dotcb 
.  off  Lowpslodc  on  the  3fd  of  June  166^3,  after  i^ii^^iliEinjc:  himKlf 
in  a  manner  coiliispottdiu^^  ^iUi  liis  exploit^i  lie  riceired  a  mortal 
wound  in  his  knee  hy  a  nuiaktit  hull,  of  which  he  soon  after  died 
with  die  same  msgnauitoity  hy  ^^hich  his  life  had  been  invariiihl^ 
di»tiuguiH.ltt;^d. 

Andrew  Marvel,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  cclehriled  poet  Mil* 
loDt  wa3  the  f^on  of  the  famous  Calviuistic  niinii^ter  of  UnQ,  of 
the  mme  name.  Having  hctti  well  educated  in  gnunnia^tial 
kariiing  under  his  fatlicr^  he. was  sent  to  tiuish  his  stadm  ai 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Me  was  a  man  of  great  abiliiica, 
uiul  of  iucorruplrhle  integrity.  In  Huch  esteem  was  his  ekancilar 
iield  by  the  burgbers  of  thiK  towu^  lliat  they  chose  htm  tAietrfa* 
presentaiiire  in  three  sucocs^ire  parliamenits,  and  allowed  him  aa 
;liiuitrabIo  pension  to  defray  km  eacpenses.  Although  in  his  mh- 
versation  he  was  modest,  and  of  few  words,  ho  was  eslaemod  Um 
frreatest  wit  of  the  age;  and  his  satirical  writings  iigainst 
I>r,  Samuel  Parker,  ore  marked  with  a  peculiar  poignancy. 

Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  formerly  bfbhop  of  St.  Da?id*8,  who  malcM 
60  conspicuous,  hut  dishonourable  a  iigure  in  Dr.  fiurQet's  Hii* 
lory,  was  horn  at  north  Ferriby,  in  the  county  of  Kingatan-upon* 
Hull,  in  the  year  1637.  After  receiving:  the  drst  part  of  hit 
education  in  the  grammar-scliool  at  Hnll^  he  completed  tits 
studies  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  preferred  by 
kintr  James  II.  to  the  bi&hoprick  of  St.  David's.  He  eNpcndai 
^eat  soms  of  money  in  bt^utif}ing^  liis  cathedral^  repairing  IliA 
episcopal  palace  at  Abei^gwitly,  and  other  acta  of  public  miiiufi- 
ceuce..  In  Hull  be  fotimkd  the  hospital,  i^hich  Is  still  called  bf 
his  name,  and  intended  to  bestow  on  it  a  liberal  endowment,  had  n«l 
his  mislbrtiuies  prevented  the  fuliilmeut  of  his  benevolent  ileatgnf 
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X^iiEMe  mArUuneB  probably  originated  from  the  political  tenets 
vhidi  kfth^d  embraced  ami  maiutaiaed  with  iDfemperate  zeal.  As 
he  owed  hia  pronotipo  to  Jam^s  I{.  he  firmly  adhered  to  his  ii^- 
teresta,  on  which  account  he  suffered  many  insults  from  the 
Tabble,  after  thai  infatuated  monar^ii  had  rehired  into  France** 
T^early  eleven  years  after  tl^t  period,  a  process  was  c&hi|>ite4 
against  him  containing  six  charges^  Ofunely,  Ist^  simony,— r2nd^  ex- 
lortioiv*— 3rd,  &lsificatiott,— ^4tb>  nusapplicalioii  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church,'>~5th,  breach  of  tl^e  capon  law  in  the  manner  of  exer* 
cising  ecel^sjstical  jurisdiction,— and  6th,  disaffection  to  th^ 
existing  government.  He  was  tried  ou  3rd  October  1699,  before 
Dr.  Tenison,  archbisiiop  of  C|tat«rbury,  ai^  six  other  bi$^heps^ 
and  sentence  of  deprivation  was  passed  on  hixA  9^  guilty  of  the 
three  first  oharffsb.  Bishpp  Bs^iibX,  however,  who  yi^  one  of 
bis  judges^  and  his  inveterate  enemy,  is  obliged  to  eoui^,  that 
they  were  no^  unanimous  in  .their  decisionf.  Or.  3prat,  bishpp 
of  RochesteTji  withdrew  fr^  the  court,  declaring  that  ks  profeed^ 
ings  were  violent  and  illegal;  and  Dr.  Comptpn  bishop  of  Lon- 
doa^  iasiated  op  jthe  i^asufficie^ cy  of  the  evidence ;(.  Bisfiop  Wat- 
aoBj  Jiowever,  did  not  submit  without  a  struggle :  he  applied  t« 
the  Court  of  Delegates,  ivliicli  confirmed  the  sentence  :  after  this, 
}^  appesirs  to  have  objected  Sigaiu^t  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  arch- 
bishop, mid  kept  the  cause  all  ye  for  a  lioi^  time.  Bi^t  after  a 
soitof  &ve  years  in  the  exchequer,  he  lost  the  temporalities ;  and 
the  decisic^n  of  that  court  was  confirmed  by  the  house  of  peers. 
Dr.  Burnet  pours  a  load  of  obloquy  ou  the  memory  of  this  qnfor- 
tunate  prelate,  a,iid  even  accuses  him  oi  avarice,  uotwiilistan^ing 
bis  works  of  charity  and  fnuuificepce.  But  the  partiaj^y  and  vi- 
rulence of  that  historian  are  sufficiently  known ;  and  Sir  ^ohn 
Dalrymple  impeaches  in  direct  terms  his  veracity,  *'  It  is,  says 
that  eminent  critic,''  a  piece  of  justice  I  owe  t^  historical  truth,, 
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to  say,  that  I  never  tried  BiimeH's  facts  by  the  test  of  dates  and 
origuia]  papers,  without  finding  them  wrong'.  His  book  Ja  ilia 
tnorc!  reprehen^ihle,  because  it  \h  full  of  charactfra,  and  most  of 
Ihein  are  tinged  with  the  colours  of  Ins  own  wcakncases  and  pas- 
aiona*."  The  cane  of  Dr.  Watson  is  renclercd  obscttre  by  the 
fontradictx>ry  represciitalions  of  opposite  parties ;  but  aflcr  com* 
paring^  Dr.  Burnett's  account  of  hiH  trial  with  the  pamphlet  written 
in  his  vindicationj  it  appears  that  this  unfortunate  prelate,  althoug^h 
his  conduct  perhaps  was  not  perfectly  legal,  fell  a  victim  to  hii 
own  imprudent  zeal  for  a  party,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  times. 
Me  retired  to  his  estate  at  Wilbraham^  near  Cambridg^e,  where  he 
died  in  1 714,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

The  town  of  Hull  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the  births  of 
several  other  persons  of  eminence,  and  gave  the  title  of  earl  to 
Robert  de  Pierpoint,  who  was  created  by  Charles  L  baron  Pier- 
point,  viscount  Newark,  and  earl  of  Kingston.  The  family  of 
the  Pierpoints^  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  came  with  the  conqueror 
into  England,  where  they  have  always  been  ^nied  for  their  loy- 
alty. Evelin  de  Pierpoint,  earl  of  Kingston  was  created  duke  of 
Kingston,  by  George  L  but  in  the  year  1773,  this  title  I 
extinct. 

The  environs  of  Hull  presenting  for  several  mtlcs,  all  around, 
a  low  and  uniform  level,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  e.^cept 
a  few  trees  thinly  scattered,  have  a  naked  and  unpic  ttiresque  ap- 
pearance; nor  is  there  any  where  near  the  town  an  agreeable 
promenade,  every  place  being  bleak  and  unsheltered,  and  wiUtout 
the  least  elevation  or  variety  of  surface.  The  Humbej,  which  is 
from  two,  to  nearly  three  miles  in  breadth,  is  indeed  a  grand  fea- 
ture of  nature;  and  the  vessels  constantly  sailing  on  its  knisom, 
with  the  distant  towns  and  villages  on  its  Yorkshire  and  Lin* 
^olnshire  shores,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  enliven  the  other* 
wise  drear)'^  and  unvaried  scenery.  One  of  the  great  defe< 
in  the  landscape  around  Ilnll,  is  the  want  of  plantations,  wKi 
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Wwerer  aught  be  eanly  remedied*.  If  tlie  kunks  of  Oe  fih 
ivere  enlarged  Ib  breedth,  and  in^loaed  on  each  aide  by  phsHt^ 
tiona  jndicioualy  disposed,  with  openingt  at  proper  intertala  M» 
prospects  of  the  land  and  the  water,  they  might  be  conTerted  isH 
a  pleasant  and  magnificent  promenadef . ' 

DRYPOOL  AND  SCTTLCOAtS,  '  ^^ 

Thoni^  not  in  Hie  county  of  Kingston-npOo-HillI,  yet'trtMl 
their  contigirity,  are  consido^  as  part  oftha  town.  '   '  <    ''' 

DBYPOOL 

Is  OB  the  eastern  or  HoMemess  side  of  Ihe  riter  Hnll. '  '^ 
population  amounts  to  about  800;  but  it  cotttaias  nothing  -IKtf 
maricable.  Near  to  this  place- is  siqiposed  to  have  stood  the  nrV^ 
lage  of  FHsmeik,  swallowed  up  some  ages  ago  by  the  inuadatiMs 
oftbeHumber. 

SCULCOATESt, 

Is  joined  to  Hull  in  such  a  manner  that  their  respediTe  linuls 
cannot  he  distinguished  by  strfmgers,  and  therefore  it  is  always 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  best  streets  be* 
longing  to  Hall,  namely,  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  dock,  are 
in  Sculcoates,  and  a  part  of  the  dock  itself  is  within  this  parish. 
The  town  of  Sculcoates,  consisting  chiefly  of  tliese  streets,  and 
Wincolmlee,  has  been  already  included  in  the  general  description 

of 

•  It  nost,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  high  vfdoe  of  land  in  the  viciutjf 
of  a  large  and  commercial  town  like  Hull,  is  a  considerable  obstacle  to 
planting. 

f  There  are  no  haildings  contignouB  to  the  banks  of  the  Hunber,  on  fbe 
eaitem  tide  of  Hall,  below  Drjpool ;  but  there  ate  many  on  the  weiteni  nde 
towards  Uessle,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance. 

I  Vulgarly  called  Scowscott). 
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<»f  Hull*  The  porisli  chfir^h  of  Scvilc^Mtes,  irbicb  appeam  to  hate 
l>een  very  ancient,  wii3  by  Ui6  carrodiiig  k9Mi  of  Uidc  redQccd  to 
«ttcii  a  dec«ye4  condition^  tb;U  in  iiie  year»  1760,  and  1761,  it 
^as  taken  dowiLand  rebtiiit.  It  iit  now  wholly  or  brick;  hut  tbe 
inside  is  fitted  up  in  a  coioiiiodiou^  uiatiuer,  and  has  a  ucat  au^ 
unifonn  appeunmce.  One  of  its  chief  omaincats  is  a  t»eautirid 
lout  of  grey  marble  curiipsly  variegated,  aud  of  ait  oval  foirto, 
placed  tipoti  a^uore  pedestal  of  black  marble^  adorued  at  tbe  font 
aogtea  with  akiitler  colimuis  of  white  marble.  The  altar  laUe  is 
also  of  marble.  Maixy  of  ili<i  iiihahitaots  of  Hull  have  been  buried 
in  this  church. 

Si:uleoates  can  boa^t  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  HiiU«  l>ciiig 
mentioneil  iti  DoomJiday  book  a^  one  of  the  lonlships  of  Ralph  i 
Mortimer^  who  wa«  one  of  the  iiMtuuate  adventurers  tlrni  i 
pinied  the  conqueror  from  Noraiaiidyj  and  was  lord  of  severed 
manors  hereabouts.  In  the  year  1378,  it  wa^  in  the  pos^t^saii^u  #/ 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  tlie  firat  earl  pf  SujK>lk  of  that  gunity^  wba 
then  granted  it  to  the  Carthusian  priory  of  St*  Midiad,  which  he 
hod  founded  at  Hull  After  the  diitsolution  of  this  monastery^ 
the  manor  of  Sculcnateti  appears  to  have  continued  annexed  to  the 
crown,  till  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  it  was  sold 
WSir  Henry  Gate,  knt.  and  Thomas  Dalton,  i^ldermafi  of  Hull. 
ftAer  whieh  it  passed  tiuough  varipus  hands,  and  w^a  divided  and 
subdivided  by  successive  sala^  and  partions* 
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Is  a  pleasant,  healthful,  well  built  atid  populous  village,  situ- 
ated below  tlie  eastern  edge  of  Ihe  Wolds,  at  tbe  distance  of  five 
miles  nearly  north-weat  from  Hull,  and  six  miles  south  from  Be- 
verley, At  this  village  several  of  the  opulent  merchant  f  i'  iT| 
have  cpuotry  seat^,  with  gardens  and  pleasure^groatid^,  it 

ill  an  elegant  style.     Here  are  abo  many  gacdenerK,  who  carry 
their  produce  chieOy  to  HuD,  and  coutrihnte  greatly  to  the  supply 

of 
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of  thil  markM  with  Tegetdi^leg.  Tlie  whole  town  and  its  vtcmitj 
uidce^l  exhibit  liie  ap{>earaitfe  of  a  w^tt  cultivated  garden.  The 
churcit  IB  spacions  and  hatidtome,  with  a  stately  tower  or  8tee|>le 
rising  from  the  centre:  the  inside  iscommmliows  and  well  liglited* 
aad  the  whIIb  are  adorned  with  setefiil  elegant  EaonumenlR,  espe- 
cially  tho«e  of  the  Burtons  of  Holham.  All  tlie  tithes  great  and 
sm&ll  belonj^  to  the  6ce  of  Cheater;  and  the  hi»lio^  of  Chester  liaa 
the  i^ret^ntalion  to  the  Ticarage. 

In  the  reij^  of  Edward  H.  a  mouaatery  of  canons,  c(  the  order 

i,  Axif^ix&Ximf  waa  founded  at  Cottingham,  hy   ThonkHs  lord 

he-y  but  it  ^a^  soon  after  removed  to  Ualteiopncej  a  hamlet 

•hMt  a  mile  to  tke  aoutbward.^  Ko  part  of  thia  eioimitery  ia  now 

Lleftnlaodiag';  Imt  its  site  ia  occupied  hy  a  farm-bouae»  and  ia  the 

[  yOMferty  of  kiie  ^oaent  faiuLly  of  tlie  EMerkera  of  Ri»hy. 

Caitte  hilJ,  on  which^  in  tho  feudal  timea,  atood  BaynttrdCaath^ 
llieiesl  of  the  lords  Wake  of  Cottingham,  ia  situated  on  the  west 
lide  of  tile  town,  at  the  end  of  the  North-gate.  The  c^tle  has 
b«en  surrounded  hy  a  doubie  diteii,  over  which,  towarda  tiie  aotith^ 
wew  two  draw-bridges,  aflbrdiag  the  only  passage  hy  which  it  waa 
aUe.  The  vallum  or  rainpart  without  the  inner  ditch  is 
r4igh;  and  theapace  within,  where  the  castle  stood,  contains 
^•B  area  of  nearly  two  aeres.  In  the  year  ld4l,  thia  m^gniftcevH 
tie  which  had,  for  some  agea«  been  an  ornament  to  the  country, 
Wia  accidentally  burned  to  the  ground,  and  was  never  rebuilt :  at 
present  no  remains  of  it  are  to  be  seen.  A  fine  gothic  building, 
belonging  to  Thomas  Thompson,  Eaq.  mendK>r  of  parliament,  an 
opulent  merchant  and  banker  at  Hull,  now  bcan>  the  name  of  Cot* 
tingham  Castle.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
the  town,  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hills,  and  commands  a  most 
pleaaiag  view  of  the  river  Hunthcr,  and  the  town  of  Hull.  In  a 
valley  to  the  northward  of  Mr.  Thompson's  estate,  in  the  parish 
of  Cottiughani,  m  a  field  belonging  to  Nicholas  Hykes,  Esq.  are 
aeveral  intermitting  ^pringH,  from  which  very  large  quantities  of 
water  issue  once  in  two  or  three  years. 

About 
*  Burton*!  Monisticon,  p«  515. 


§40  ^oUmnitB. 

Alioot^il)r7<Mmag<>:|hemaliiBkM'«rtlM  ED^^  stRkifijv 
inii  aoeMleiiCa%  deftrliroyeJ^  Tli6p«it  alRiiby.wbieli  wm 

A»  of  the  mod  beautifol  in  the  East  Riding,  is  now  occnpied  by 
A'temen 

HliH  bank-hvaWy  many  yean  die  residence  of  the  Borlon  fii» 
rnily,  stands  en  the  west  bank  of  the  rirer  HuH,  within  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  road,  between  Hall  and  Beverley. 
The  house  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  and  is  aeen  to  great  ad* 
Yvatage  fiMm  the  toad,  through  n  long  and  broad  aTenoe  bf  lolly 
iMs.*  It  is  situated  atthe  distanoe  of  three  milea  from  Hull; 
and  in  the  parish  of  Cottinghan;  as  are  also  ihe  viBagVi  oC 
INmswell  and  Newland,  through  wUoh  the  road  fasBea.^  AlNM 
halfa  eenturyago,  a  great  partiaf the^low  couHi^  fco>weew  HUl 
and  Beverley,  alias  oOTerodwithi#ater -in  the  wnil0iy<lnA>tt9W  Ihoy 
tfH^elldraikied, 'and  beconie  very  valuable.  '■■'  i.'».'-  ' 
i^  Cbttlihghain  was  formerly  tlieJorHihip  and  asafr^of  the  EatiAil 
irillesv  or  Stuteviires.  WHliam  de  StntsiWe,  .«beiiig  iAiiriff  af 
Yofkahire,'  entertained  king  Johtl  aft-  his  houser.M  this  ^town/aii 
obtained  his  licence  to  fortify  it  ^Vlmogh  deiMt  of  ikale  is 
it  passed  from  the  StnteviHes  to  the  family  of  Wake;  by  the  i 
riage  of  Hugh  de  Wake  with  the  heiress.  In  the  I2th  year  of 
Edward  II.  Thomas  lord  Wake  obtained  a  grant  from  that  prince 
to  hold  a  weekly  market  at  CotUngham,  which  has  long  been  dia* 
continued ;  and  in  the  1st  year  of  Edward  III.  he  procured  a  royal 
licence  to  fortify  his  manor-house^  and  convert  it  into  a  castle.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  lord  Wake  of  Cottingham  dying 
without  male  issue,  his  three  daughters  were  married  to  the  doke 
of  Richmond,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  earl  Powis,  so  that  his 
large  estate  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  made  tluree  distinct 
manors>  under  the  denominations  of  Cottingham  Richmond,  Cot- 
tingham Westmoreland,  and  Cottingham  Powis,  by  which  they 
are  yet  distinguished,  although  they  have  since  that  time  been  in 
the  hands  of  several  different  fiunilies. 

COUNTY 

*  Here  is  almost  tlie  6rst  uppearance  of  trees,  there  being  scarcely  any 
near  Hull. 
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COUNTY  OF  KINGSTON.UPON-HUIJL' 

The  Tillages  withiii  the  county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  are 
Hetsle,  Aolaby,  Kirk  Ella,  West  Ella,  Swanland,  and  North 
Ferriby. 

HASSEL,  OR  HESSLE. 

The  masor  of  Heaale  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Estoto» 
Tilles,  or  Stntevilles^and  a  member  of  the  lordship  of  Cottingham, 
with  which  it  passed  to  the  lord  Wakes;  bat  after  that  family  be- 
came extinct,  it  passed  throogh  the  hands  of  a  great  numbed  af 
different  possessors.  This  Tillage  is  situated  near  the  Hambetp 
between  foor  and-fiTC  miles  westward  from  Hnll.  It  is  greatly  iop* 
proTed  within  these  late  years;  and  ship-building  is  at  preseil 
carried  on  at  Hessie  Cliff  to  a  Tery  considerable  extent.  There  is 
an  ancient  ferry  from  Heasle  to  Barton,  in  Lincolnshire,  across  tba 
Hnmber,  where  boats  pass  CTcry  day  abont  the  time  of  high  water, 
A  little  to  the  westward  of  Hessie,  is  JElesslewood  Uoose,  a  hand* 
some  mansion  belonging  to  Joseph  Robinson  Pease,  Esq.  an  emi- 
nent banker  at  HulL  From  this  house  is  a  Tery  fine  Tiew  of  the 
Hnmber,  but  less  extehsiTe  than  that  from  the  houses  of  Mr.  Bark- 
worth,  Mr.  Co<^r,  and  others,  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  Ticars  of  Hessie,  as  Ticars  of  Hessle-cum-Hnll,  claimed 
Tarious  ecclesiastical  rights  in  the  town  of  Hull  till  the  year  1661, 
when  Trinity  Church  was  separated. from  Hessie,  and  was  con* 
stituted  a  distinct  parish,  by  an  act  of  parliament  The  Rer. 
Timothy  Raikes,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Raikes  of 
Hull,  London,  and  Gloucester,  was  Ticar  of  Hessie,  in  the  com'- 
meticement  of  the  last  century.* 

From  Hessie  a  turnpike  road  leads  northward  to  BcTerley,  and 

another  extremely  pleasant  road,  from  which  are  many  Tiews  of 

the  Humber  and  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  runs  westward  through 

•     •  the 

«  Hf  died  A.  D.  1721. 
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Ibc  vOh«««  of  Koftli  FetTiby  and  Mdtoo, 
kOk  to  Soolliiikd  Nortit  Gave. 
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NORTH  FERRIBY 

Is  an  ancteoi  village,  about  three  miles  to  tite  WMtwA  ^ 
Hesale,  and  nearly  opposite  to  South  Feniby,  ia  LiDcolnshire. 
The  Danes  are  said  to  have  landed  at  Noftb  Ferriby,  and  to  hare 
bttmed  down  the  ancient  chorch^  but  in  which  of  their  inirasioiHi 
this  happened^  ta  a  matter  not  dbtioeily  laeerlained.*  AH  the 
lime  of  the  Doomaday  aur^ey^  tiiia  lordahtp  vaa  in  the  poaseaaiMi 
af  the  family  of  the  Mortimers*  who  came  from  Nomaady  wHlitiie 
Comfoeror.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  it  bdongad  to  the  ^* 
moos  William  de  la  Pole,  and  at  bis  death  devolTed  on  his  w^n 
Mtchael,  who  was  crtatcdearl  of  SuHblk,  in  the  reign  of  nichard  II, 
It  afterwards  passed  through  the  hands  of  different  familiea ;  and 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  h  Robert  Bacon  had  a  handsome  seat  at 
this  place,  and  possessed  conHidenible  estates  both  here  and  in 
Hessle  and  Swanland,  This  ^entiemau,  who  waa  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholiCj  being'  with  his  brother  aud  three  of  his  sons  in  the  royal 
army  at  the  hie^e  of  Hull,  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  liis 
whole  pro[perty  seized  ou  accoant  of  bis  loyalty  to  his  soveretgn. 

North  Ferriby  was  formerly  Yimous  for  a  mag^nificcnt  priory  of 
the  knights  templars^  founded  about  A,  D.  15W,  by  the  lord 
EosUcc  ftromflect  de  Vessi^f  After  the;  suppression  of  that  order 
it  was  chanf^ed  into  a  priory  of  Angustines.  J  At  the  general  dia- 
■olution  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  religions  houses,  and  no  re- 
mains of  it  are  now  to  he  seen.  The  church  of  St,  Marj*,  in  HuU, 
was  dependent  on  this  priori . 

The  church  of  North  Ferriby,  when  burned  by  the  Danes^  was 

probably 

•  For  remarks  ott  ( he  dillerent  Dani$li  armaments  chat  entered  ibe  Uambrr 
in  thi^  ye«ra  867,  lOlSi  mid  10C$>  see  the  note  st  ibe  arilde  HedoD,  in  this 

t  This  fiiniily  took  \t%  name  from  ihr  village  or  Bromfiert*  nearly  o{»paiiu 
\Q  the  Cftnfluencc  of  the  Ousc  and  the  Treat. 
}  Quituu')  Mai}[uticui)«  p   5^. 
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^\ftili|Sr  in  a  little  time  alter  rebuilt,  as  ikie  style  of  architecture 
kppears  very  ancient.  The  present  church  indeed  seems  only  la 
1^  a  part  of  a  more  spacious  Htnicture.  It  contains  some  hand* 
aome  monument*  of  marble,  two  of  which  are  erected  to  the  no* 
iBiary  of  the  LilHn^ston  family^  and  one  to  the  memory  of  the  pa* 

,  rents  of  Sir  Henry  Etlierington,  Bart. 

North  Ferrihy  is  a  pleasant  village,  delightfully  situated  at  tito 
loot  of  the  hilts,  and  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Uumberj  to 
wtiich  there  is  a  g^entle  descent.  It  ii  adorned  by  the  elegant 
mansions  of  Sir  Hctir^  Elherlng^ton,  Bnrt  Robert  Ciirlilc  Broad* 

>  ley,  Esq.  and  others,  who  are^  or  have  formerly  been,  merchants 
«t  Hull. 

SWAN LAND 

In  a  viLlaKc  delightfully  situated,  cm  a  very  ilevated  grotinil. 
ablaut  a  mill'  U»  the  nortiiward  of  Ferriby,  and  in  the  same  parislw 
At  tJiis  village  ibrmerly  Mve<l  the  aacieiit  iiimily  of  Haldenby,  it 
a  magnificent  house^  of  which  no  reinaiiis  are  leil«  Swanland  is 
now  ornameateJ  with  the  hu^i  of  Mrs,  Porter^  relict  of  Jt>fm  Fuiv 
fs^,  Esq.  merchHut  and  aklernuui  of  Hull,  The  house  ia  a  neal 
and  commodious  building,  in  a  lofty  situation;  aiul  from  the 
grauiidsi  by  the  assistance  of  a  good  g;la£fi,  shipji  muy  be  seen  on 
thair  entrance  into  tlie  H  umber,  al  the  Spurn  {>oi4it,  The  land* 
scapes  seen  from  thtis  village  are  greatlv  admired  by  strangers  for 
tJieir  beauty,  viuiety,  and  grajideur.  Au  elevatetl  spot  near  Swan* 
land  mill,  commands  a  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Trent  and  the 
Goantry  adjacent,  the  whole  counic  of  the  H umber  down  to  the 
Spurn  liglita,  the  LiiK'oln5>hire  and  YorkiihLre  coasU  of  that  river, 
ajid  tlie  low  country  of  Htildernt«»,  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reacU^ 
where  the  distant  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  horizon* 

ANLABY 

Is  a  well  built  villuge,  about  two  miles  northward  from  Hes^le^. 

It 

•  Hctt^lc  and  .Aniaby  arc  at  ilie  wcsLcm  extremity  of  the  mftshy  pluio  in 
v^icb  Hull  ji  satiated*  Hc:k»lc  is  abuul  fuui  mUtit  and  a  half,  and  AulHbj 
Jve  utJej  [row  liulJ* 
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It  formctly  belonged  to  Hie  ancient  faiaily  of  tJie  Aiilaby^'Sf  vl# 
derived  Uieir  name  from  ib«  tnaiior.  lu  the  year  1100,  the  Iselresi 
of  that  house  carried  it  by  marriace  into  the  fiimily  of  Leganj^ 
vhich,  till  nearly  tlie  close  of  the  last  century^  had  resided  here 
ever  filnce  the  conquest.  At  Uiia  time  the  villAge  U 
ivith  some  elegant  seats. 


KIRKELLA,  AND  WEST-ELLA, 


Arc  about  two  milps  to  the  itorlh  of  Swanland,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  distance  north'^csit  from  Aniaby,  From  the  DooiQ9diiy« 
book^  it  appc-iirs  that  at  thn  time  of  the  survey,  the  villag^e  of 
Kirk-Ella,  was  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer.  In 
lliis  parish  us  in  well  as  many  others,  the  transmission  of  properly 
is  difhcult  to  trace;  but  in  the  reig^  of  Edwar^l  fL  a  great  part  of 
Ihe  lands  in  the  Kirk-Ella,  and  the  harolrt  of  West-Ella,  he^ 
long^ed  to  the  lord  Wake  of  Cottingham,  At  present  eeveral 
branches  of  the  ancient  and  famous  mercantile  family  of  Sykea, 
poeseas  a  large  property  iu  this  parish* 

•  Kirk-Ella  and  Webi-EUa,  are  in  an  elevated  sitnatiofi  at  the 
distance  of  somewhat  more  tftan  iive  miles  and  a  half  to  the  weel* 
ward  of  Hull;  and  many  parts  of  these  vilhigcs  command  deltg^lit* 
ful  prospects  of  that  town  ami  port,  of  the  river  1 1  umber  with 
ships  sailing  in  different  directions^  and  of  the  low  country  of 
llnldemess.  Here  as  well  as  at  Ferriby,  &c,  several  of  the 
wealthy  mercliants  of  Hull  have  elegant  places  of  residence.  At 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Kirk-Ella,  on  die 
road  to  south  and  north  Cave^  is  Ray  well,  the  seat  of  Daniel 
Syken,  e«q.  a  beautiful  retreat  in  a  charming  valley »  opening-  m 
delightfid  view  towards  the  east.  In  the  church  at  Kirk -Ella, 
which  appears  to  he  a  very  ancient  structure,  ts  a  handsome  mc^ 
nument  erected  to  tlie  memory  of  the  late  Joseph  Sykes^  esq. 
6 
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wli«  18  soppo«ed  to  have  had  more  extensive  deallDgB  with  tlie 
ttoVles  and  ooercfianta  of  8iieden^  than  anj  other  person  id 
England* 

At  the  diflt^ce  of  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  Ferriby,  and 
ftbotit  nine  in  the  •ame  direction  from  Hnll,  ts  Melton^  a  pleasant 
and  handflome  Tillage,  in  the  pBxish  of  Welion,  in  the  wapentake 
nd  liberty  of  Uowdenahire.  Tbia  village,  though  without  the  limlta 
ef  liieeoanty  of  KingBton-opon-HiiH,  is  the  favourite  residence 
af  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  opulent  town,  among  whom  may 
be  nam^d  B.  Blaydes,  and  J.  Banka,  esqra.  and  at  Melton- hill  it 
ilMseal  of  J*  S.  Williamson,  esq.  ornamented  with  beautiful  plan* 
tations.  The  townships  of  Cottingham,  Kirk-Ella,  Swanland^  An* 
lahy^  lietsle,  Ferrihy,  and  Mrlton,  occupy  a  beautiful  and  pic* 
tmtMiiQe  tract  of  couutiry^  adorned  with  a  number  of  ete^at 
houiei,  belonging  to  the  opulent  merchants  of  Hull,  whoj  to  bor^ 
row  the  expression  of  an  eminent  writer,  enjoy  in  these  deliglitful 
tillages  *'  otium  cum  dignitaie/'  in  a  pure  atmosphere^  free  from 
the  noise  loid  bustle  of  the  town. 


SOUTH  CAVE, 

South  Cave,  probably  taking  its  name  from  the  hollow  in  winch 
it  ts  placed,  is  a  small  market  and  post  town  in  tlie  division  of 
Uunsley  Beacon,  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in  a 
very  pteasant  tract  of  country,  about  three  miles  from  the  river 
Humber,  twelve  miles  and  a  half  nearly  west  from  Hull,  nine  miles 
and  a  quarter  soutii-wetit  from  Beverley,  seven  miles  and  a  quarter 
south  from  Maiket-Weighton,  and  about  twelve  miles  nearly  east 
from  Howdcn.  The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  is  under  the  pe- 
culiar jurisdiction  of  the  det^n  and  chapter  of  York.  It  compre- 
hends the  townships  of  South-Cave,  Broomfiect,  FaxBeet,  and 
Osmandyke,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south,  for  a  very  considerable 
way,  by  the  Humber.  The  church  ie  a  plain  and  neat  edifice, 
built,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  inside,  in  the  year  1601, 
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T homafi  Flint*  vicar.  The  market  is  kM  erery  Monday,  d 
wliielt  ai  great  q^iajility  of  eorii  is  sotd,  aad  setii  by  the  HtUttiMr 
and  its  hranclics  to  Leeds,  Wakcfittd,  and  the  other  pnajilouM 
towns  of  the  Wii^t  Riding,  m  vesHel(»i  which  hrijig  bciek  C4lik* 
lime,  flag'&U>ue9,  ftee^ttm^  and  various  aUiar  articles,  ll«re  m 
also  a  fair,  which  ir  ?*r^  much  fi^KjnoMted,  and  m  held  every  y«ttr 
on  Trinity  Monday,  hy  a  cjtarter  gruuii^d  at  Yodt  by  king  Ed* 
ward  I.  on  the  7th  of  May.  Ju  the  aeveuth  year  of  hta  reign^  aiid 
afterwards  contirmed  in  tlie  twenty-second  of  Richard  IL  and  the 
htBt  of  Henry  IV.  aif  appears  hy  an  "  tns$pexiiiitiB''  of  a  reeoN 
in  the  Conrt  of  Exdteqwtr,  dnied  3lBt  of  May«  iinl  ymr  of 
Uenry  lY.  The  foliowing  is  a  Iratisliitioii  of  Uie  original  eltarler. 
'*  Edward^  by  tlie  grace  of  God  king  of  England^  lord  af  Ire* 
land,  and  duke  of  Aquttain^  to  all  archhitthops^  bishops,  abbots^ 
priors,  earla,  barons,  josUeea^  sheritfs^  provo«ts^  officers^  and  al 
bailiS  and  otheni  his  faithful  subjects,  greeting.  Know  ye  that 
we  have  granted,  and  by  this  our  charter  have  coutirmed^  %t*mu 
beloved  and  failttfiil  Peter  DayryU,  fcltat  he  and  his  heirs  fo^  eifm, 
may  have  one  market  every  week,  on  Monday,  at  his  tnaiior  of 
South  Cave,  m  the  county  of  York,  and  one  fair  there  every  year* 
for  three  days  to  continue^  to  wit,  oil  the  vigil,  on  the  day ,  and 
on  the  moiTow  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  uidesa  that  market  and  that 
fair  be  to  Uie  hurt  of  the  neighbouring  markets  and  hm.  Where- 
fore w^e  wilt,  and  tirmly  command  for  ua  and  our  heirs,  tliat  Uir 
afores»aid  Fttcr,  and  hi&  heirs  for  ever,  may  have  the  H^>rei&aid 
market  and  iair  at  liis  manor  ufort^jiaid,  with  all  liberties  aiid  i 
i;u»toiQa  to  tJie  f^aid  niaiket  and  fair  t>eloriging^  except  that  mn 
and  fair  be  to  the  hurt  of  the  neighbouring  markcta  and  fair»  aa 
afori^>«aid.  Bdbre  these  witufsfiea  the  R^^viteud  Fatli  "  "  lai 
Archbishop  of  York,  Primate  of  Enghiud,  Gilbert  of  <  .irl 

of  Glouceater  and  Hereford,  Humphrey  of  Uohuu,  Earl  of  Uel^e* 
ford  and  Ensiex,  Henry  Piercy,  Hugh  Le  Deapuric^r,  Mamaditke 
of  Thwenge,  Edwardde  Malo-laeu,  stt^ward  of  our  houaekold^  and 
others.  Given  under  our  band  at  York»  tlie  seventh  day  of  |Uy, 
in  tlie  seventh  year  of  our  reign," 

t  Tl»i* 
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This  rrr  *    T  md  fair  now  belong:  to  Henry  B.  Barnard,  Esq* 
whoifttlh  (j[)ri<: lor  of  the  place.     There  are  in  Soutfi  Cave 

a  baiHwifik  and  two  miuiors^  viz.  South  Cave  Ea&UUall,  other- 
V        7V     '  ,1  South  Cave  Wesl-Hall,  whieh  were  formerljr 

»;  ,  f  hy  the  Harrisons,  Daubys,  Vavasours,  Girling- 

todift^  Wiuihiog;tons«  Idles,  itnd  Loyd^.  (n  the  29d  of  Charles  I. 
A-  D.  1047,  Johtn  earl  of  Bridv:cwaler,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
SonUi  Cav<  Ea&t'Hall.  1  he*e  manor*,  with  their  several  estates, 
ai^  art  now  united,  and  Uelonsc  to  the  abovementioned  Henry  B. 
B^r  who  h  also  tor  of  the  great  tithes,  and 

fkilruu  ui  iijtf  vicarage.  Thi-^  i<>\>ii^liip  was  inclosed  by  virtue  of 
an  tCi  of  [mrllament,  paired  ih  the  year  17B5,  when  an  allotment 
of  land  was  g*iven  to  tlie  vicar  m  lieu  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
!  V  Hie  other  tithes,  namely,  the  tidies  of  corn,  hay%  wool, 
u;  >  L  r>,  are  paid  in  kind  to  the  iotproprititor.  The  agisttuent 
lidte^  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  confirmed  by  the 
koust;  of  lords  >  betoiJij;8  to  the  vii  'is  paid  in  kind. 

By  the  account  taken  in  con  .  ^  ^i;  of  the  population  act, 
plbUed  hi  the  y^dr  1801.  the  number  of  inhabitant  in  South  Cave, 
on  the  224f  of  April,  ISOlr  amounted  to  devenlmndred  and  sevru« 
tiz.  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  males,  and  three  hundred  and 
slxty*eight  females.  By  tiie  lant  ceusuH,  the  number  of  iiiha- 
balants  on  the  27th  of  May,  IBll,  was  seven  hundred  and  eighteen, 
riz.  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  males,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  females.  The  town  was  then  found  to  contain  a  hundre 
and  tteventy  inhahlleil  houses^  a  hundred  and  seventy^seveD  f^ 
I    '  ■       t>i*ted  houses,  one  hundred  and  sistty-six  familie 

L-j;i-j-         _,^    .liltnre,  forty-ftir»  i  tii  lradc%  and  elti^hlet'u  not  i 
I  Hb^  tlva  preceding  classes.''^ 

CA\^  (Castle, 

Cavi'  Ca^sUt ,  teituated  very  near  South  Cave,  in  a  small  but  el 
IreDiely  pleasant  pai  k,with  very  large  gardens,  plea5ure<-grouud8,&<^  I 

2N2  ii 


^  North  C%jt  it  a  cootiderBble  vtlUgc,  two  uiilet  frooj  South  C*vc. 


YaaKSBiu. 


1 


ts  the  teat  aiid  principal  residence  of  Henry  B.  Bannri,  es^^ 
1 1  is  gurrou  tided  by  very  exteui^lve  pkiitatioas^  alJ  planted  by  the 
present  owner,  and  commands  many  fine  views,  particularly  of 
that  (praihl  oestiiar)'  or  arm  of  the  aea,  the  Huuiber,  with  the  f^easeU 
passing  and  repassihig,  and  the  'Lincolntihire  ooa«t  welt  wooded^ 
with  its  villages  and  churches  rising  beyond  that  large  river,  in 
picturesque  beauty.  The  point  is  also  distinctly  seeti.  where  the 
two  rivers  Ouse  atid  Trent  meet  almost  at  right  angles,  and,  by 
their  junction,  form  the  Humber.  The  mansion-house  of  Caie 
Castle  is  a  large  and  noble  structure,  ornamented  with  a  number  of 
turrets,  battlements,  buttresses,  &c«  &c,  which  give  it  an  air  of 
magniiicenee.  The  embeUishments  of  the  interior  correspond  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  exterior.     It  contains  mrii  in  us  and  ele- 

gant apartments,  with  a  very  select  and  vai  i  '  jllectiao  of 

pictures,  by  the  best  masters.  Among  these  is  a  portrait  of  th^ 
late  celebrated  general  George  Washington,  the  American  hero, 
whose  great  grand&ther,  John  Washington,  lived  here^  and  pos- 
sessed part  of  tlie  estate,  but  emigrated  from  hence  to  America 
about  the  year  1667,  and  settled  at  Bridges  Creeks  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  in  Virginia,  where  Uie  £uiuly  have  ev^  since 
remained,* 

MARKET  WEICHTON. 

This  is  a  small  market  town  sitaated  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Wolds,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  South  Cttvc# 
ten  miles  distant  from  Beverley,  and  eighteen  from  York,  being 
in  the  road  between  the  two  latter  places.  The  market  lai  on 
Wednesday^  and  here  are  two  &irs,  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  2dth 
of  September,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep,  but  noted  for 
the  latter.  By  the  returns  made  in  the  year  l^\,  the  population, 
was  stated  at  1 183  inhabitants*  The  trade  of  this  town  «nil 
neighbourhood,  is  considerably  increased  by  means  of  a  navigable 

canal 

*  M<if«bal'»  Lift  of  Wuihiugton,  Tot*  V.  p.  843*  margin,  note. 


if&WswIif. 


[&1  t  a  tlie  Ham1>€r.      Market  Welgliton  U  on  tlie  ^}iole  an 
DprofiofiT  town ;  the  air  i«  healthfii!,  and  the  roada  are  good. 
The  church  contains  nothing  remarkable.     Here  is  a  methodist^ 
aod  also  an  independent  chapel, 

Morket  Weightca  had^  hy  all  our  antiquaries,  been  considered 
the  Roman  Delgovitia*  till  Drake  assigned  that  station  t# 
DOdeshurgh,  or  Londesbrough,  about  two  milos  and  a  half  farther 
the  north,  and  his  opioion  is  supported  by  a  greiit  appearance 
probability.     Re  obserYes  that  no  remains  of  antiquity  can  be 
ad  at  Weighton,  to  denote  that  it  has  ever  been  a  Roman 
ionf.     Near  the  town  indeed,  there  are  many  tumuli,  or  bsjr- 
but  these  appear  to  be  Danish,  rather  than  Roman  moon- 
kents,  and  aflbrd  reason  lo  believe,  that  this  pbce  lias  been  the 
atre  of  a  bloody  action  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  of 
l^hich  no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

The  stranger  shall  come,  and  build  here,  and  remove  the 
ed  up  earth :  a  half  worn  sword  shall  rise  before  him ;  and 
ending  over  it  he  will  say  "  These  are  tlie  arms  of  chiefs  of  old ; 
nt  their  names  are  not  in  song.'' — Ossian*-^ 
These  tumuli  contain  human  bones,  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
armour.  Roman  coins  also  have  been  found  In  the  inclosure; 
but  how  they  came  there,  is  unknown.  Supposing,  however,  that 
Delgovitia  was  situated  at  Londesbrough,  tl  is  not  improbable 
i%  the  Romans  at  that  station  might  have  outposts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Weighton,  But  nothing  can  be  proved  irom 
be  fiudiug  of  Roman  coins,  which  were  things  of  easy  carriage^ 
nd  have  often  been  met  with  where  tiiere  is  not  the  least  proba- 
tiUty  that  the  Romans  ever  had  any  station  |. 

2N3  GODiMANIIAM 


♦  See  Camden,  p.  T4f ,  Gibs<)n'a  Edit. 

f  Dr«ke*f  Eboracum,  p.  51. 

_  }  It  ii  evident  that  th«  Ronjom,  dtirtng  th«Ir  lonf  pOMetiiou  of  thit  covn- 
try«  muft  have  been  ipread  into  every  part  as  ngrJcutturiits,  &c.  This  will 
coaiequcDtly  account  for  the  diipcrjion  of  tb«ii  coliu,  »nd  otlier  thiiigi  t4 
light  carrra^e. 


^ 


yOAKSEI^ 


OODMANHAH 


Is  a  small  village,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-eaat  of 
Market  Weighton,  sitoateJ  on  the  edge  of  the  lowest  acclivity  of 
the  Wolds.  Here  was  the  famous  place  of  idol  worship,  wliicb 
«as  destroyed  hy  Coifi,  the  high  priest  of  the  pagan  religioQ  at 
York,  when  Edwin,  king  of  North uraberlarid,  was  converted  to 
Christianity*.  The  present  name  is  so  little  altered  from  that  of 
Godmondingaham,  hy  which  it  is  called  in  Bedels  Eccle&iastical 
History,  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  place* 
The  venerable  historian,  indeed,  has  fallen  into  an  obvious  choro- 
graphical  error,  in  describing  the  situation  as  not  far  from  Yorki 
and  near  the  Derwent;  for  it  is  scarcely  less*  than  eighteen  milel 
from  the  former,  and  at  lea^rt  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  lalterf ,  But  Mr.  Burton  excuses  this  mistake  in  regtird  to 
distance,  by  observiucr,  that  Bede  living  a  close  monastic  life  in 
liis  cell,  wrote  of  places  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  that  he 
would  naturally  describe  the  site  of  this  temple  of  idols,  with 
respect  to  the  nearest  and  rao«t  remarkable  objects  in  the  country, 
which  were  certainly  the  city  of  York,  and  the  river  Berwent  J, 
It  is  also  to  be  obRCrvAl  that  with  regard  to  distance,  magnitude, 
and  many  other  circumstances  and  c|uaHtie8  of  a  similar  nature^ 
it  is  not  unusual  with  historians  to  indulge  in  an  unwarrantable 
latitude  of  expression.  The  ancient  name  Godmondingah&ni, 
however,  docs  not  property  indicate  such  a  structure  as  is  gene- 
rally understood  by  the  word  temple,  but  rather  "  Deonim  septa/' 
au  inclosure  of  Goilsj  and  Bede  himself  interprets  it  not  '*  lem- 
plum,"  but  "  idolorum  locus/'  a  place  of  Idols,  Burton  thinks 
that  this  expression  might  allude  as  well  to  Homau^  as  to  Saxon 

idols ; 

*  BedeS  Hilt.  Eccles.  lib.  f .  Cap.  13,  and  t4, 

f  Mr.  Drnke  himaelf  l*  gmliy  of  a  miitoke  in  making  Godmnnhpnt  no 
wore  thnn  sixteen  niik**  from  York,  atid  ci^Ut  toilcs  from  ibc  Derwcot* 
Xbor.  B.  first  ch«p.  It  p.  51, 

J  Bartoa't  liiaer.  p*  6S» 


1 
I 


ihfll  tUf  mm  Mta  inpAs  iMiiff  BiMMtt  wnh^  «r  cMMtmcL 
prohtUe  that  tlie  chMli  «*«MMuiM»,  vliiiii  M 

bONOESBlPUQii. 

The  YiDige  of  Limdetbargh^  or  litnMhmigh,  ts  wiolj  thrat 
tfili»t»«h0  Mrtii  of  MMrk€t  Wtighton,  «rf  it  in  aB  prbbiblity 
the  ancient  Delgovitia.  Thii  appean  to  have  beea  firat  4ia» 
coreied,  or  at  least  first  annooneed  to  the  world,  by  the  ceie* 
brated  historian  of  YoA,  and  Tariona  circviistaiices  concur  to 
gire  weight  to  his  opinion.  The  Roman  road  from  Brongh,  is 
continned  in  a  direct  line  to  Londeabrongh  park,  and  without  men- 
tiiNMng  j(he  iRomm  eoins,  4  great  wmny  irt pcpitarnvi  of  Um  d^i 
lare  hmi  disgfTfved  in  diggiag  m  difewt  parts  pt.&m  %i\h0^ 
the  paiiL,  and  the  giMntauL  The  boiiea  wwf  fowd  M  JUe  in  pim 
dean  chalk,  seven,  eight,  or  more  hodie|  together,  side  by  side, 
very  fresh  and  entire,  though  in  some  places  not  abdve  twenty,  or 
twenty-two  inches  below  the  aarfitcef^  These  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate  a  Roman  station ;  and  it  could  be  no  other  than 
P)elgo?itia,  which,  A|M»rding  to  the  diita^ces  flpMirt;^  in  tlie  |ti- 
j^^nrj  «if  Aatoninni^  «ust  h#ve  be«ii  si>iaffifwh«ii:w  M  AU  iiMglh^ 
jhooiJKOodt. 

LeiideabroHgh  was  for  several  centuries  pf(B  o{  tk^  Mat*  of  Ide 
ancient  and  iamous  &mily  of  the  CUflbids.    In  the  early  port 

2N4  of 

*  Gibton't  notet  00  Carodrn,  p.  74f ,  &c.  Drake's  EborteniB,  p.  S$,  fol. 

f  Drake's  Ebor.  p.  Sit. 
^  I  Itiitobeobsefved  tlMttlwdistaBc«0uilfaoifstn«r,sgi«esfWSR^iUi 
LoBdesbrough,  as  Weighton. 


k 


TOUSHtES. 

of  the  seventeexitb  centory.  Sir  Francia  Clifford  of  Londettbrough, 
succeeded  his  brother  George  in  the  earldom  of  CnmberUnd. 
His  son  Hetury,  was  the  fifth  and  last  earl  of  that  £unily.  The 
only  daughter  and  heirefts  of  that  nobleman  waa  married  to  the 
^earl  of  Cork,  frooi  whom  his  grace,  the  present  doke  of  DeTon*' 
•bire,  who  posseasea  this  estate,  is  descended*  ■ 

The  mansion  at  Londesbrougfa,  is  very  pleasantly  situated, 
being  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  charming  tandscajpe^,  and 
commanding  beautirul  prospects.  It  also  contains  several  noUe 
and  spacious  apartments;  but  as  Uie  late  duke  of  Devooslliri 
had  not  for  itmny  years  made  it  his  residence,  no  great  aHeatioB 
has  been  paid  to  its  decoration. 

The  other  places  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  aeighbonrhood 
of  Market  Weighlon,  are  these. 


HOUGHTON. 

About  six  miles  to  the  sooth,  the  seat  of  Philip  Langdale,  taq 
in  a  sheltered  situation  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds :  the 
bonse  is  handsome,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  axe  agreeable. 

EVERINGHAM, 

The  seat  of  MaiEwell  Constable,  esq,  is  6ve  miles  west  fnnn 
Market  Weighton,  and  about  six  miles  nearly  south  from  Pock- 
HngtoiK  The  mansion  is  a  large  and  lofty  building  of  brick,  of 
modern  erection,  with  three  fronts,  towards  the  east,  the  aontb, 
and  the  west,  the  two  fonner  facing  the  park,  which  is  of  a  ?ery" 
considerable  extent*  The  country  all  around  being  perfectly  flat, 
the  house  can  have  no  prospect,  except  from  the  upper  stories^ 

which 

^  In  tbij  diftrict,  between  Market  Weigliton  and  Howdca,  the  gcmteaiQCi's 

liQDsci  &r«  all  built  of  bikk. 


^frhich  comniftnd  views  of  the  westorn  edg;e  of  the  Wolds^  as  well 

over  the  levels  towards  York  and  Howden.      On  the  north 

ie,  however,  art  has  created  a  landscape  which  natare  had  de* 

Bctwein  the  house  and  the  ^aniens  is  a  fine  canal,  resem* 

f  a  ninral  river,  with  an  island  of  considerable  extent  in  the 

dddie,  dividing  it  into  two  branches,  over  which  are  two  wooden 

idgM,  the  whole  prodncing  a  pleasing  effect   Near  the  entrance 

\  the  gfarJens  is  a  Saxon  font,  which  was  formerly  in  the  parish 

bsrch.     This  venerable  piece  of  antiquity  is  of  a  circnlar  fonn^ 

nd  rudely  carved  on  the  outside  with  uncouth  figures  of  animals^ 

In  the  boose  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  king  Charles  L  on 

eback,  by  Vandyke^  lull  size,  and  valued  by  connoissenra  at 

I  guineas. 


HOLME,  ON  SPALDING  MOOR, 

Five  miles  soutli-west  Irom  Market-Weigh  ton,  and  in  the  road 

from  that  town  to  Howden,  is  the  scat  of  the  Honourable  WilUaif 

I  §tourton,  son  of  lord  Stourton.     This  village  is  remarkable  for 

(n  hill  which  appears  to  be  scarcely  less  than  forty  yards  in  per* 

I  feudicular  height^  by  an  easy  ascent  from  an  almost  circular  base* 

ia  the  middle  of  that  vast  level  which  stretches  from  the  Wolds  to 

•Ibe  Ouse;  and  even  extends  far  beyond  that  river  into  the  WesU 

[Biding,     From  the  summit  is  seen  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 

flat  country,  in  which  Howden  church  and  the  cathedral  of  York 

pre  prominent  objects;  towards  the  east  the  view  is  beautifully 

terminated  by  the  Wolds  stretching  iti  a  long  line  from  north  to 

liontli.     The  seat  of  tlje  Honourable  William  Stourton  is  a  large 

rioilding  of  brick,  erected  at  di Cerent  periods  :  and  his  plantations 

and  grounds  extend  to  the  tup  of  the  hill*     But  this  place  having 

^  Wkij  been  recently  made  a  family  residence,  after  having  been  ueg- 

^lected  for  several  years^  it  yit  wants  many  emlKillisbments  of  which 

Nature  has  rendered  it  subccptible.     By  a  judicioils  disposition  of 

^plantations  and  walks  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  hill^  with 

opening* 


fl»qpm^6  al  proper  iu^rvfjs,  ccimmandiii^  ^ievm^i 

pleiuaof]^ -grounds,  wljicb^  La  tnagnitiqeyipe^Jid  pifivreu|«e  beiiiif^ 
n0t  mj»M  V  n];i#'i's  in  England  cQuld  e)C€eL 

7)j i  IS,  duriug  ih€  sfia^e  ftf  deropal Denluriea,  ^ 

lny  Ibe  Cu^«M>U6  of  Fkwjirougb,  of  wli<Ma  it  tHftt^  pun^n 
thr  r  ^^'-vil^  Sir  Mwmailuke  Lsuii;<lak,  »i»^  of  Xh«  (bi^vtteiii  | 
n;,  il;  Charles  I.  am)  hh  fiteudy  adjurent  in  all  bi»  nUa^tr- 

t^m^.  ^ir  Marmaduke  hav^ug  HrrtiiiciT-thftJ  hfajiulf  Sy  hia  feff* 
alty  to  his  sovtniL^n,  aiid  by  hi$  wiHtary  talenli  dllling  Ih^  Qlifil 
p'^r^  was>  aiiri  Uie  r«i&torutiaa>  c|^at«Kl  a  peor,  l»y  4iie  title  nf 
^roD  Laogdale.^  On  Uie  deatb  of  tiie  lafil  lord  i«ngdaJe,  Um 
male  line  of  the  iamily  becitme  extinct,  and  the  cstala  ikvabed 
on  his  lords  hip's  daughter  and  heiress  the  consorl  of  the  right 
honourable  Charka  lord  Stonrton,  irhose  iion,  the  hoEioiind»k 
William  Stourton,  now  makes  the  manor-house  liift  residence. 

The  very  reverend  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  resides  here  ill 
It  baitdsouie  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  norChern  tide,  tn  a 
l^tired  bituatton,  amidst  verdant  pleasure-grounds,  and  grovea  of 
ihrivjQj^  trees,  couniosing  an  a^^rceahle  rural  retreat. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Torre's  MSS.  that  the  church  of  Holme  ttpoji 
Spaldiitg  Moor  was  a  rectory,  the  patrons  of  which,  from  A.  I>.  1S99^ 
were  Sir  William  Constable,  of  Ftumbrougli,  and  hk  deaeeiidiim 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  Sir  Robert  Constable  beio^^H 
f^ted  of  high  treason,  this  rectory  wat  (brfeited  lo  the  crown  ^ 
tnd  it  continued,  except  for  a  short  interval^  to  be  the  properly 
of  the  crown,  from  the  year  1537  to  1613  inclusive.  The  patro^ 
pfiqre,  soon  aftei'  this  la^t-mentioned  dale,  was  veatedin  the  master 
fad  foUoFS  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  it  rr>mnins  in 
llieif  poHse^i^iiOU  at  tlie  present  time.  The  very  reverend  tha 
pean  of  Pcierbarough  is  the  prc^scnt  rector,  '^ 

TUi 


•  Some  of  the  miliiary  perforgiances  of  ihis  able  ^rnam^ad^f  will  bt  neii* 
Ijoncd  under  ihc  article  Ponteiract.  ^  _^  — 

t  Sec  Afticle  If uil,  iti  this  irork,  


lh»c^Al  ti  St.  ^icbqlw,  «w4>  fPfU  FwMwlity.  4««ciM  » 

jNpMw  {Oa^imf,  fif  fMnowh,  4-0.  >»«»;  n4  j¥>Mil JUf 
JflMMiduili  wiwnlnji  cantuiits.  or  chaDlainA  to  it.  mitil  tko  vmt 
|i592  ^oaiTje.  S^  Marpadoka  grafted  tj»  John.  f3^Bm9my% 
th^Mpi  ohffl^ ##4  iMBncceMon  fiw o¥€yr,  ono  vpflMppge^  lixlf 
jbcprcioflaiidy  fxf^fi^mqn^fmmiiiam,  ifthot^fwnp^rflfnJMmii 
ipf  Jfolme,  for  them  to  celebrate dirinci  nttnicf^foir  ever  jjb  tho  nud 
.diape}  of  St  Nicholas  for  tbe  good  eetete  of  jtl^s  apdd  fittMvm^ 
duke,  hia  wife  Joan,  and  ViViam  jde  la  Z/aof^,  iJnMjaliqp  ^ 
York,  while  living,  and  for  tbe^r  aoaU  after  deatk'^t  A  P«^ 
inige,  in  all  piobabilijty  4»at  whic^  is  pientiopi^  in  fkia  endows 
imeot,  is  known  at  this  day  by  t)ie  pame  of  0hapdi4toose;  and  the 
fffomH  ascent  o|i  which  li  stands  is  called  Chapel-hill. 

The  ariUage  <tf  Holme  is  aitoated  in  the  plain  below  i  bat  the 
church  stands  on  the  lofty  summit  qf  the  hill,  and  was  perhi^ 
placed  there  to  serve  as  a  landmark  to  travellers  in  crossing  theae 
extoisive  morasses,  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  formerly 
abounded  Tradition  has  handed  damn  an  account  which  sbj 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ancient  state  of  this  district  Oh  tiid 
edge  of  Spalding-moor  was  a  cell,  founded  either  by  one  of  the 
Vavasours  of  Spaldington,  or  of  the  Constables  of  tlolme,  for  imp 

Sdanks, 

9  John  Consublc,  of  Holae.  gentleoMti,  by  lus  Will,  diitcd  on  Uirni^^ 
bcfora  the  feait  of  8t.  John  the  Baptiit.  A.  D.  13fr,  Aiieeto  hit  body  to  he 
htti  inlhe  fMriah  charch  of  All  SmdIi  at  Hol«e«--f#rrf.  •  • 

t  Torre't  MSS. 


monks,  wlios€  employment  wat  to  guide  travellers  over  the 
ilr«?ary  wastes ;  while  one  of  them  acted  as  conductorj,  the  other 
Implored,  hy  prayer,  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  those  that  were 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  roadj  and  these  offices  they  alter- 
nately performed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  thia  establiih- 
ment  was  at  Welham-bridge,  on  the  little  river  Foulness,  mbaut 
{our  miles  from  Holme,  and  three  miles  from  Howden,  and  in  the 
present  road  between  tliese  two  places.  Some,  however,  think 
it  more  probable  that  the  cell  was  at  Monk-iarm,  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Barnard  Clarkson,  of  Holme-house*  The  situations  are 
equally  fit  for  the  purpose,  being  both  on  the  edge  of  the  moor; 
und  the  uame^of  Monk -farm,  as  well  as  the  site  of  a  smalt  building 
Boated  round,  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  place 
uf  the  cell  in  question  ;  or  perhaps  there  may  liave  been  two  or 
more  establishments  of  iliis  nature,  a  circumstance  which  does  not 
appear  improbable.*  At  present,  indeed,  when  these  extensive 
wastes  are  well  drained,  inclosed,  and  cultivated,  overspread 
with  well  built  farni-housies,  and  crossf  d  by  excellent  turnpike- 
roads  from  Howden  to  Market-Weighton,  and  from  Howden  to 
Cave,  a  stranger  can  scarcely  conceive  how  any  danger  could 
ever  he  apprehended  in  travelling  through  such  a  district. f  But 
there  are  persons  yt:t  livings  who  can  remember  the  time  when 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  country,  would  have  found  it  both 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  attempt  in  foggy  or  stormy  weatho^,  to 
cross  tiie  common  withont  a  conductijr.  | 

POCI 


*  The  render  may  perbnps  have  heard  of  a  sitnilar  eatabliaUmeat  tm  guiding 
Iravellent  over  the  Alps ;  and  lie  will  recollect  what  has  teen  iaid  concooiiiif 
the  hospiUl  at  Fliiton,  nccir  Hum  man  by,  6k.  c, 

t  Tlic  act  of  parUament  for  the  iuclosure  of  Holme  iru  obtained  in  the  yeir 
1773, 

{  A  ftdtementof  the  rate  of  mortality,  proportioned  to  popnlatiooj  in  tbi» 
flat  and  mouriib  tract  of  country  before  the  ixicJosaras,  would  be  eitremelj 
interesttng,  at  it  would  tend  to  sbew  tbe  efiects  of  drainage  and  cuUtration  on 
ib«  atpioipbcre.     But  unfortitnitely,  m  docamentt  of  tbmt  kuid  have  titen 

prtterredf 
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POCKUNGTON.  '^\ 


lw»^aikB  ftw»  tiM  mtteni  tdg«  of  the  WoUi^  aad  *Mlf6  Hilai: 
iBdaUf:l»tk6M0i«f  YoA.  It  contoiM «hiil  1,600  iiliiihit^: 
4BU.  TiieBnriutisoBfi«teday,Mdtiier««nfiniraaiiMLfiH^ 
Yiz.oBlka7thof  Bfarch,  Othof  May,  dth  of  Angni^  and  8th  «C 
NoTe«ber« 

AtWapliDgtoB,  two  mihi  uA  •  Indf  froa  PoddingloB,  is  » 
laniiiiiiyi  acot  Monging  to  Tbonaa  CliartarUMi  Eaf»  andab^pit 
li»riBil(M|iifrij|kliatf  t^  isWartarHaU,  which  1m^ 

loag  hfSBt^  mdeiioaof  the  tioaouraUa  ftmily  of  the  Peaiuofn^ 
toDSp  Jawjcti,    At  Warter  thero  waa  fonnerly  a  pmry  <rf  A»v 
^ortiiai,  iMuided  by  CeoA«y  Fita  Padii.  A.  0. 1139.    Aboi*; 
the  tiaa  «{  the  diaaolatio^,  it  was  tha  reaidenoe  4»f  a  frior  aa4 
tcBcaiMiBB;  aa4  ita  r^emoB  ainomitad  to  143L  7a,  8d.  aocordiaf 
to  D^gdale'a  accoiiiit»  or  S21L  da.  lOd.  hg  Spoad'a  talaatioii.* 

'       '  MELBURN, 

Abo«t  fifaauka  aoiith«iraat  froia  PocUington,  and  twelfo  mSai' 
aeadi*caal  tett  Yofk,  ia  the  aeat  of  Sir  Henry  VaTMoar^  BaitMotL ; 
The  aiaaaian  ia  aitaated  in  the  flat  oeanliy,  extending  weetwari. 


pictertcd.  At  pfMeof;  however,  the  parUb  of  Holne,  thoogli  alaioiC  ia  Iha 
ccBtfe  of  theie,aioon,  eppeart  to  be  at  liemUhfifl  of  aiott  other  peru  of  the 
country,  the  proportion  of  deetht  being  eanmlly  aboot  one  in  54  or  55.  Tha 
-popoletion  in  1801,  wet  lOM;  and  in  1811,  aboatllff;  Daring  the  fail 
three  year^  tlie  whole  nonber  of  birtht  was  lt7,  of  berialt  SO,  tad  of  aiar* 
riaget  ft.  In  the  year  1811,  no  fewer  than  t5  OMrrtegee  took  plaee  befiiee 
the  aath  of  November !  an  aftooiahing  increaae.  It  it  worthy  of  remark* 
Uiat  about  die  yeer  1804,  no  fewer  than  75  penooa  eoilgraied  from  thia  pariih 
ip  America.  All  of  them,  except  one  peraon,  were  living  ia  1811* 
•  Berton'a  Monaat.  p.  881—384. 


from  the  fool  of  the  Wolds,  on  a  gestly  riaiAg  groondl,  m  a  fw 
park,  omameiited  wHh  l^cA^iU^'pyi^fideyt,  aUplaying  aTukl^ 
of  foliage.  The  house  is  a  hsodsome  hriek  edifioe^  and  the  wf- 
ptnibstildiyorilia'eaAemfiloifl*  ciiauM^ 
thaMstem^A^eiintidk'er.thrfiralds,  and  HoIm-UII  e*  flfUdi^ 
mor«  iritif  thrf  dhandi^oii  Ha  siAmit';  htf  oil  the  ^tatiiM  dik  at 
dielMib^  tte  pmpBcto  ait  lapeM  h}^  ] 


STAMFORD  BBIDGEr: 

Bght  aiAm  iMfMhweM^ftott  ni:li!iigto&,  lEik'teied'aSnff  lil' 
a  hilf  riorfi^fAtti Yorf^  i^  Ai^pdsed  I^  lkdd»  Ili'Uiiiii  dtti- 
citfBt  teMikio\  sttltddgll^  e^Mhk  il^etf  dtiti^MMkk^^B^ 
At^;  ahdirt  a  mile  aiUTa^  Udf  tb  ttete^^ahLf   ttNtFthbtf 
places  srtf  sifijsled  ik  ^ih^Mut;  Ali%  oT tlie  ^Mkif  lii^: 
and  StamfM'  Bridgt^  on  bott  sUlte  of  the  rin^;  atil^  Alttsii^ 
of  Derveiitib  from  Yoil;  tjiiddljk^  ih  tlk  ittilcMy  tf  /mMkki 
conresponds  With  either  siCbi^      J^Aj^^e^^liiMi^riim 
name,  which  signifies  an  old  habitation,  an  indelible  maA  ot  Us 
antiquity ;  and  the  Saxons^  i^r  giving  it  this  ^pellation.  shew  il 
to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note  before  their  arrival.    Drake 
IheMbK  supposes,  with  adariiall  degfrae  oT  pmbaiittlf.'tltatiU. 
by  wava  Roman  villa,  or,  tMtuifbt,  buttilbr  die  resMdube  oiP  Ito 
|*efec»  of  the  detaehment.  eoManlljr  stiiti^tted  at  Derventia/tf 
an  eilt-post,  or  guard,  to  the  city  of  York,  and  tliat,  being  after* 
wards  converted  into  a  royal  palace  by  the  Northumbrian  kings,  il 
was  theplaee  wheirethe  life  of  Edwin. was  attempted  Ify  wt  asssa^ 
sin,  as  already  rUafed:§'    At  thie'i^b  time,  he  obsbrres,  thit*«l 

•  Lady  VsvaiMif  b  •  dacenduiC  of  tito  VsViiibart;  of  8|)il&ifligtiiii;  «M' 
wsr«  •  branch  of  Um  aaoisiit  nad  hobtttthlble  r«uil/oC  ttn  TaviioaM  sT 
Hailewood,  at  will  hereal^er  be  mars  particutarly  noted^ 

tCaiiid.Brit.p.rS5.GibMMi^Bdk;    Dnilie'f  Ebbr.  ft  SS. 

^Iter.  AntoDisi  i. 

i'St  Uie  ttory  la  D«d«,  lib.  t*  oap.  9. 


mnsttmi; 


4^ 


inm  fordable,  ^i^  at  Stainferd^  or,  fiHamford  Bridge,  aiid  an  thtt 
Rcmians  Ijuili  no  hi  idi^^pg  ovor  the  rivem,  but  caref>iHy  t^aarded 
the  A>rfi«,tbe  uiicient  DcTVentio  mui^t  have  heenat  this  place.* 

dtftmlbrd  H'ldgiei  however,  and  its  vicinity,  art  famous  on  wm- 
th^r  acooMft,  and  mi|i?lit,  by  every  English rnBn.  t/>  be  eonf^idf^nHl 
a»  isia^iale  gtonnil.  For  at  this  place  ^os  fought,  oU  the  20rd  of 
JBymilber  1066,  one  of  tlie  roost  bloody  and  decisive  battles  r^ 
earded  in  our  national  annals.  To»ti,  or  T»«ton,  the  banisfied  eari 
of  Nortliumberland^  desirous  of  ^Testing  the  crown  from  liisb^ro- 
tJier,  Harold  II.  had  persiiadcd  Harfegar,  king  of  Norway,  to  un* 
^ertake  the  conijuost  of  Kng^land.  The  Norwegian  flei^l  sailf*d 
tip  tlje  Hnmb^r,  and  enlcrrng  tlie  Oiise,  pror-  *  far  as 
Rireul,  about  ten  miles  below  York.  Here  the  N<  <  _  in  mo- 
narch and  tl^e  English  n^bel  landed  their  forces,  mA^Wn^ed  th6 
eoiititry  in  a  horrible  mRinicr.  The  eaH«  Mori^ar  and  Edwin,  iiav- 
fng*  levied  some  troops  In  haste,  attempted  to  ^op  their  progtesK, 
hatwttefMtMA,  with  the  loss  of  ahnnst  their  wholi^'artny ;  ami 
#lt  Nttrwegians  advau^elug  to  York,  thatetty  waa  nllUsfcd  t^  stir- 
fifidw^.f,  Harold,  in  the  mean  witile,  made  a  rapid  march  from 
th«  sooth  towWds  York,  wliich  the  Norwegians  evaonalLd  at  his 
approach,  aiul  took  a  posiliou  at  Stamford  Bridge,  oh  thfe' eastern 
bank  of  the  Derwenl,  with  their  left  wing  extending  towanU  the 
Case,  where  thtir  tieel  liiy  ready  to  rerei\e  them  in  casjc  of  ne- 
eesstty.  Harold,  expecting  the  ifivasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
diik«  of  Nornmndy,  wjts  sensible  that  his  affuirs  wonM  iit 

of  delay,  and  immediately  marched  from  York  to  attn-  m 

tkeir  entit^tiehmanta.  The  Ndrwegi^ns  were  so  advantageously 
^OSfted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attack  them  in  any  otlier  pf)int  than  by  the  bridge,  of  which  they 
were  aiast«rs,- notwithstanding  thisdi^euUy,  Harold,  knowing  tlie 
necessity  of  coming  immediately  to  action,  ordered  an  assault  to 

be 


•  Drake'*  Ebor.  p^  33.  S4.  y 

t  Tlii»  baitle  was  tuught  al  Fulford,  near  York.  Dislce*!  Ebor.  p«  43 
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be  made  on  the  bridge,  ^hicb  the  Norwegians  stoutly  defcDded, 
but  they  could  not  withistaDd  the  eflfoiis  of  the  Englisli,  Uioiigh 
aninjated  by  the  astonishing  vaJour  of  one  of  their  own  men,  wim 
IS  said  to  have  singly  maintiined  the  |H>9t  against  the  ansailauts, 
till  he  had  killed  forly  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  The  bravt 
Norwegian  at  length  being  slain,  Harold  became  master  of  the 
bridge,  and  passing  hin  army  over,  barsl  upon  the  enemy's  camp* 
It  is  doubtiul  whether  England  had  ever  before  been  the  theatre 
of  so  bloody  a  conflict,  between  two  no  numerons  armies.''^  TI10 
battle  lasted  from  seven  in  tbe  morning,  till  tiiree  in  the  afternoon ; 
when,  ai^er  one  of  the  most  obstinate  engagements  recorded  in  his- 
tory, the  Norwegians  were  totally  routed.  Uar&ger,  king  of  Nor- 
way, and  Tosti,  the  rebellious  brother  of  Harold,  were  lioth  slain, 
and  nearly  Uie  whole  of  their  army  perished.  The  king  of  England^ 
whose  presence  was  necessary  in  tbe  south,  to  oppose  the  tnvasioo 
from  Normandy,  permitted  01aus,sonof  Harfkger,  to  retire  with  tbil 
few  troops  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter ;  and  twenty  small  shipi 
tufficed  to  carry  back  the  remains  of  that  formidable  army^  whicii 
had  come  in  two  hundred  from  Norway.f  The  booty  taken  by  tht 
conquerors  was  very  great,  since  there  was  found  in  the  camp  aU 
that  the  Norwegians  had  brought  from  home,  and  all  they  liad  ob> 
tained  by  plunder  after  their  landing*  Adam  of  Bremen  says, 
that  tbe  quantity  of  gold  was  so  great,  that  twelve  stout  men  could 
scarcely  carry  it;  but  this  assertion  appears  improbable.  Nor* 
way  was  a  country  where  the  precious  metals  did  not  abound :  in 
consequence,  there  was  little  probability  that  the  Norwegians  should 
bring  much  of  it  from  home,  and  if  we  consider  the  scarcity  of 
gold  Ju  those  days,  it  appears  equally  improbable,  that  they  sliouhl 
have  obtained  any  such  qtiantily  in  York  and  its  vicinity,  whtcb 
bad  been  the  limits  of  their  conquestSi 

WILBERF088 


*  CacTi  ooaaiitirfg  of  €0.000  mcii.  Rspiu  wlthTindftirt  notes,  I,  p*  \40m 

t  liigutpK.  p.  69. 

Riipiii  iay»  500  nit,  which  for  «u  ftrmj  of  fiO^OlX),  would  hive  bean  onlj 
lltmca  toe«chibip*  t.  p.  I4't. 
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About  five  miles  west  from  Pocklingtoii,  is  only  remarkable  fbr 
the  site  of  a  religious  house,  of  which  nothing  now  remains;  and 
for  having  been  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Wilbeifoss,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  place,  and  to  have  flourish- 
ed here  ever  since  the  conqnestj  till  William  Wilberfoss  esq.  whor 
was  bom  A.  D.  1710,  sold  the  &mily  estate  and  the  mansion.  — 
W.  Wilbcribrce,  esq.M.  P.  forthe  county  of  York,  so  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  his  senatorial  abilities  and  his  extensive  philanthropy,  is 
a  descendant  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  fiunily.  Wiiberibss  is 
now  the  property  and  seat  of  R.  Wright,  esq.  Some  remains  of 
the  Romans  have  been  found  in  these  parts.  In  the  spring  of  th# 
year  1810,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Agar  ploughing  in  a  field  near  Lang- 
with,  in  the  parish  of  Wheldrake,  about  three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  theDerwent,  and  four  miles  south-^ast  from  York,  turned 
up  a  great  number  of  Roman  silver  coins  in  excellent  preservation, 
among  which  were  those  of  Severus  and  his  consort  Julia,  i^d 
also  of  his  sons  Geta  and  Caracalla,  with  others  of  Adrian  and 
Commodus,  one  of  Vespasian  and  some  of  the  empresses  Faustina, 
Lttcilla,  and  Plantilla.* 

ESCRICK, 

Situated  near  the  Ouse,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  from 
Pocklington,  and  six  miles  nearly  soutJi  from  York,  is  the  seat  of 
Richard  Thompson,  esq.  Tiie  mansion  is  large  and  appears  to  have 
been  built  at  different  periods.  It  stands  in  a  level  couutry  abound- 
ing with  wood,  which  obstructs  the  prospects,  and  prevents  the 
house  from  being  seen  at  any  great  distance. 

A  little  more  to  the  souths  or  rallier  the  south-east,  is  Kelfield  hall, 
in  tlie  parish  of  Stillingfieet,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Stilling- 

Vol.  XVI.  2  O  ton 

*  Faustina,  consort  of  Antonius  Plus ;  Lucilla,  daughter  of  M.  Aur«Iius; 
and  cousort  of  Venu  j  Plamilla  wife  of  Caracalia. 


ton  family,  afterwar<l£  of  ihe  Rev.  — -  Siillingdeei,  and  at  ] 
of  Barnajd  Clarkson,  E>*<|.  This  parish  wds  once  the  residence  of 
ihe  StiUlngtleet  ^uiiUy,  of  wliich  lite  cekbraicd  biiiltofi  of  Ibai 
name,  was  m  dei^ciidaiiL 


SilUAted  ahn^t  one  mile  and  a   ii  ill  to   tin?  iioiih  ftf  fho 
twdie  miles  wmith-weKl  of  Market  Wriglttnn^  t^nd  at  tiw^  naiiw^  dlh- 
tance  nearly  w^«t  from  8out)i  Cave^  is  a  bhiaII  t<iw«  eonUiiiiii^  j 
t^'t*^  irthulMhiittN,  whifh  )8  an  tncrmae  of  ^260  wilhin  tlir  liuct  ten 
>iaf^.     Ituui  the  [fari^i  rcfijistiTr,  fcowcTtr,  it  appcnm  that  tbej 
Miuiual  mortaHty  has  baen  ml  the  least  one  in  ll>lrty*fonr  or  tliiil^- 
fivc«  a  drcumi»tixice  which  in  so  amail  a  town  does  not  indicala  a1 
rery  high  degree  of  Niltihrtty.^     Here  is  a  very  good  nmt\M  im 
H^timtay,  aod  lliieo  annnal  fktr«»  of  which  one  im  on  the  M^send 
Tuesday  in  January,  anc^lict  on  the  ^ccmd  TuoMlay  alUr  Itiej 
11  til  of  July;  and  on  the  second  of  October^  and  the  at x  prtfifr-! 
JiDjLi:  days,  is  held  onr  of  the  ^realeat  horee^iiini  in  Eogiatid. 

This  town  ta  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  it  oontatna  nolllbm:! 
remarkahle  except  ita  church,  formerly  collegiate,  and  the  i 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  The  manor  atulj 
church  of  Howdcu  or  Hoveden,  had  onginalJy  belonged  to 
abbey  of  Ft  terhoroiigh,  hut  previous  to  the  eonquost  liiej  I 
been  wreate<l  horn  that  monastery  on  account  of  its  inabiljly  i 
neglect  of  paying  th^  tax  called  IMae  gelt^  which  waa  le^i^ci  witi 
6uch  rigour  for  the  t>pace  of  nearly  forty  yeara^  horn  the  rdgn  of*! 
Kthchxd  II.  to  that  of  Canute,  thnt  such  as  urete  noti^hle  to  pay«  j 
lost  their  Imids  aud  et^tateft.f     Thi«  church  and  manor  therefore 

bebgl 

*  TIte  nuiubcr  of  buiiak  nt  Huwden  dono^  the  lait  ren  yean  has  ano 
^tt>  609r  or  about  61  annuatly  ;  ntid  if   tve  make  fho  iitniGSt  allov^atice  iot  itio] 
adjAceiU  towns)iip«  tttiicb  are  wirliin  the  pariih  aud  burj  tliarc;,  thr  uiiirti 
will  lit  the  kust  In*  af  grent  as  is  here  >tiled. 

t  Willie's  UhU  retcrboryugli,  p.  40,  &c* 
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being  in  the  king'i  hands  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con* 
fe«HNr,  came  with  the  crown  to  William  the  Conqueror,  whtf  gave 
them  to  William  de  Carilepho  bishop  of  Durham.  This  prdate 
having  obtained  a  confirmation  uf  the  grant  from  pope  Gregory 
VII.  conferred  the  church  and  its  appurtenances  on  the  monks  of 
Durham,  but  retained  the  manor,  which  still  belongs  to  that  see. 
Thna  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham  acquired  an  extensive  juris- 
diction in  Howden  and  the  district  of  Howdenshire,  and  over  the 
church  of  Uowdcu  and  cliapels  within  that  liberty.  This  jurisdic* 
tion,  which  is  now  a  peculiar  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
luun,  comprises  llowden,  Laxton  chapel,  Barmby  chapel,  East- 
rington,  Hemiugbrough,  Barlby  chapel,  Holtby,  Brantingham, 
Skipwitli,  Ellerker  chapel,  Blacktoft,  Welton,  and  Walkington. 

The  church  of  Howden  was  at  first  a  rectory  parochial  in  the- 
)iatronage  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham.*  In  the  thirteenth 
century  a  bull  being  issued  by  the  pope  for  the  appropriation  of 
Howden  church,  for  an  addition  of  sixteen  monks,  Hugh  de  Dar- 
lington, prior  of  Durham,  at  a  considerable  expense,  procured  the  ap- 
pointment to  be  changed  into  prebend8.f  Accordingly  on  the  sixth  of 
If  arch  A.  D.  1267,  Walter  Gitford,  archbishop  of  York,  after  setting 
forth  that  the  parish  church  of  Howden  was  very  wide  and  large, 
and  the  rents  and  profits  so  much  abounding  as  to  be  sufficient  for 
many  spiritual  men,  ordained  at  the  instance  and  petition  of  his 
chapter  of  York,  that  there  might  be  prebends  endowed  out  of  the 
revennesof  the  church,  and  by  the  consentof  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Durham,  appointed  that  there  should  be  five  prebends  for  ever ; 
and  each  of  them  to  maintain,  at  his  own  proper  costs,  a  priest,  and 
derk  in  holy  orders,  to  administer  in  the  same,  in  a  canonical  habit, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  church  of  York,  and  to  observe  the 
same  mode  of  singing  as  that  of  York,  except  in  matins,  which 
they  should  say  in  the  morning  for  the  parish;  and  one  of  them 
who  should  be  the  most  fit  was  to  be  rector  of  the  choir,  and  or- 

20  2  (laiH 


•  MSS.  penes.  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 

*  Hutch intoB'i  Hist.  Durham,  TI   p  77. 
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by  biA  reitp^ctivG  prteMt  tu  the  porlicitiasitigriedtohiiii*  Maii^r  oilier 
rcjiulaliona  were  made  ciujceriiing  llie  pribeiiils.  Uieir  refCDoei^ 
liUi4'«»  &c«  wlikli  ilv  uouJd  be  tedious  urtd  uiuiitere»liii|^  to  mmm^ 
raiek^  But  il  nmy  be  fneiitioned  Uiat  In  the  year  r267,  a  Bixtll 
|>reLf  nd  uas  ridded  la  tbe  fiv€'  originally  established.  FVior  to  tJii 
dmHoIitlioii  o(  jxdigiuus  housesi  the  six  prebends  callectlvely  wcr^ 
V      valued  ut  lOiL  18b.  |;ros«  rents,  and  631.  ISs.  4d.  net  revenue. 

The  cullt'i^iatc  rhurch  of  llowden  was  dissolved  in  the  first  yctr 
of  Kdvward  VI.  and  the  temporalities  thereby  became  %Ts»ted  in  tbt 
cTovin.  Thus  tiiey  remained  till  January  19th,  1582,  when  qrueco 
Elizabeth  gi-anted  them  by  letters  }»atetii  t0  Edward  Frosty  and 
John  Walker ,  their  heirs  and  ajaaigns  for  ever^'t' 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  tho  revemici 
for  supporting  the  fabric  being  disposed  of  into  private  liandf,  tht 
cdioir  fell  jyrradually  to  decay,  and  at  length  becoming  totally  anaalr^ 
the  pftrishioners  in  the  years  16:34,  and  1636,  fitted  up  the  oavt 
for  the  eclrbratiou  of  divine  sorvice.  In  the  year  1696  the  groined 
roof  of  the  ehaucel  fell  in,  «nd  frt^m  that  time  the  east  end  of  tlit 
chnrdi  ba^  exhibited  the  appe-arancc  of  a  mtigniliccnt  and  veiierablt 
niin.J  The  rennuning  part  in  kept  in  repair  by  an  asaeimient  oa 
the  pariiih, eueh  toKvnship  paying  its  proportion. 

The  cliuj'ch  IS  built  in  Uie  form  of  a  croBswilh  an  elegant  mimut 

lovor 


•  MSS.  penes  llev.  i'.  U,idd. 

f  Pivviou^ljr  to  the  di&solDtioQ  tbcrc  were  in  Huwden  church  five  cbiittritf^ 
TiJt.  at  the  aTtiirjf  %t(  St.  Tho«uHs  ihu  Tdurlvr,  St.  Alarf,  St*  Cithaniie^  Si* 
Ciilttbcrrf  mid  St  Andrew, — M&S.  penes  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 

}  In  the  josr  17t.V  the  chtincel  mul  cbBpTer-houic  if  ere  cleared  of  the  •tooei 
^nd  niblrt»h  occasioned  h,v  the  fMng  in  of  the  rooft:  and  Jum  b<  Io»  tbeiai* 
f  tec  iiv«4  found  a  stone  coJUn  cnntBiiiing  humtin  bones  Stoitc  coihiis  were  diir 
UfCd  about  A,  D.  1460.  The  bodici  tlui»  buried  were  wound  in  fine  linen,  «t« 
tired  tn  rich  veatmenU,  and  laid  m  gpiccs.  Tbej  were  interred  no  deeper  >% 
the  groaud  itiMU  the  thickness  of  n  nierbte  slab  to  tic  laid  oter  tbem  evcfi  wifb 
tha  Burlaceoflbepaveiufnt  Ilutchktion'i  lUit  i>fDurhaiii«lLp.  ]4^rind^S7, 
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^wer  of  ibrty-fiTeyftnliin  height,  riling  from  the  centre  apoii 
INtinted  archei,  rapported  by  clustered  pilkra.  The  nare  is  10-3 
feet  in  length,  and  66  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  two  side  aisles. 
Over  the  communion-table  is  a  painting  of  the  Lord's  supper  by 
Mr.  Bell  of  Selby,  which  fills  the  bows  of  the  closed  central  arch 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir.  The  pillars  forming  the  aisles 
are  regular,  fi?e  on  eacli  side,  supporting  pointed  arches :  the  co- 
lumns arc  composed  of  a  cluster  of  four  cylinders,  each  ribbed  in 
front,  the  capitals  octagonal,  and  the  arches  of  various  meraben : 
the  whole  is  light  and  well  proportioned.  The  windows  have  point- 
ed arches  with  various  traccTy.  The  transept  is  117  feet  in  length, 
and  30  feet  in  breadth:  it  is  lighted  by  a  large  window  at  each  end, 
and  two  side  windows  to  the  west. 

The  choir  has  liad  side  aisles  similar  to  the  nave,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  the  side  doors  out  of  the  transept,  and  from  the  side 
windows  towards  tbe  east.  The  length  of  the  choir  is  120  feet 
and  66  feet  in  breadth.*  On  each  side  are  six  windows  divided 
by  beautiful  pilasters,  the  capitals  ornamented  with  pierced  work. 
The  springing  of  the  groined  arches  of  the  roof  yet  remains,  in  the 
inside  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  brick  work  appears  to 
have  been  used.  The  windows  have  consisted  of  three  lights  with 
various  tracery ;  the  centre  window  in  the  east  end  is  eight  paces 
in  breadth,  and  all  the  windows  are  crowned  with  pointed  arches. 

The  most  curious,  and  once  the  most  elegant  part  of  this  sa- 
cred edifice,  is  the  chapter-house  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  the 
choir,  and  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop  of  Durham,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  resem- 
bling the  chnpter-liouse  at  York  ;  but  its  dimensions  are  greatly 
inferior,  its  width  bein(<:  only  eight  paces.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture however  is  superb:  it  contains  thirty  seats, separated  by  clus- 
tered pilasters  of  various  members,  very  small,  and  extremely  de- 
licate, having  foliated  capitals  of  pierced  work,  from  which  ribcs 

'2  0  3  rich 

'        *  The  whole  Ieng:th  of  the  churcli,  including  lh«  ruini^  is  f!ii  (ett,  and  th» 
brcudih  CO  feet. 
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rich  tabernacle  work,  ornamenting  Gothic  arohet.  Tbe  aeaJte  are 
canopied,  in  imitation  of  a  groined  and  ribbed  arch,  terulinaliiig 
in  a  knot  in  the  centre ;  and  the  back  of  the  seats,  op  to  the  e»> 
nopies,  is  carved  in  rose-work.  Here  are  seT^i  large  urMowip 
of  three  lights  each,  under  pointed  arekes,  with  various  traceff , 
light  and  elegant :  the  springings  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remaii. 
Above  the  door  are  niches  ibr  statues,  canopied  and  garaisliid 
with  tabernacle  work.  These  'close  up  the  space  which  ahoald 
have  been  occnpied  by  the  eighth  window,  if  tbe  chapler-hoiiae 
had  been  a  distinct  building.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  a  fine 
and  durable  free-stone,  and  had  a  beautiful  octagonal  stone  spira, 
which  fell  in  on  St.  Stephen's  dajr,  1750.  Mr.  Hutchiiison  rc^ 
garda  the  chapter-house  at  Howden  as  the  finest  piece  of  €)o4hic 
architecture  in  England.  ''  Whilst,'^  says  he,  "  we  confess  it  ia 
the  greatest  disgrace  to  suffer  this  building  to  go  to  .decay^  we 
adinowledge  that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  this  island  of  such 
elegant  work  in  stone,  except  at  Melross  Abbey,  ia  Scotland^ 
with  which  this  small  building  may  justly  vie,  and  in  one  particuh 
lar  it  excels  any  part  in  the  Scottish  abbey,  by  its  symmetry  and 
exact  proportion,  being  the  most  perfect  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture we  ever  saw.'*''^  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  eulo- 
gium,  few  will  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  considering  the 
chapter-house  at  Howden  as  the  finest  piece  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  the  kingdom :  the  majority  of  connoisseurs  will  scarcely  regard 
it  as  equal  to  the  chapter-house  at  York.f 

The  tower  is  a  plain  but  well  proportioned  and  stately  structure, 
built  of  a  dui*able  kind  of  stone.  Its  erection  has  by  all  writers 
been  ascribed  to  Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop  of  Durham,  but  most  pror 
bably  it  was  only  heightened  by  that  prelate ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked as  a  fanciful  singularity  that  the  Saxon  arch  appears  in 

the 

•  Hutchin.  Hist.  Durham   III.  p.  466. 

t  The  writer  of  this  volume  viewed  the  chapter-house  at  Howden  in  com- 
pany with  a  judicious  antiquary  and  connoisseur  in  Gothic  architecture,  who 
five  bis  decided  opinion  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  chapcer-hoose  at  York  ;  anil 
•tbers  who  have  been  cudsulted  on  the  subject  agree  in  this  decision^ 


^Jie  uppeTj  while  tlie  Gothic  arch  only  is  seen  ia  the  lower  pa^  of 
Xhn  aleeple.    We  caanot  here  refrain  from  animadverting  on  the 
^b^eam  of  our  celebrated  antiquary,  Camden^  whose  romantic  tale 
liaa  been  re-echoed  by  most  succeeding  writei-s.    Camden,  who 
c|aotc8  "  the  book  of  Durham''  as  his  authority,  says  that  Walt^ 
Skiriaw,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1390,  "  built  a  huge  tall 
steeple  to  this  church,  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  inundation,  the 
inhabitants  might  save  themselves  in  it."^    And  his  commentator, 
Hdlin^  under  the  same  delusion,  adds    "  The  same  person,  i.  e. 
^¥alter  Skirlaw,  had  reason  to  build  a  high  belfrey  ia  order  to  se- 
cure them  against  inundations ;  for  the  several  commissions  that 
haTebeen  issued  out  for  repairing  the  banks  thereabouts,  argue  the 
great  danger  they  were  in :  and  within  these  seven  years  the  ebbe 
by  reason  of  great  freshes,  coming  down  the  Ouse,  broke  through 
the  banks  and  did  considerable  damage  both  to  Howden  and  the 
netghbouring  parte." f     But  it  appears  that  neither  Camden  nor  hif 
coamentator  had  ever  been  at  Howden.     The  situation  indeed  is 
low,  as  is  also  that  of  the  country  for  nine  or  ten  miles  round;  but 
every  one  who  has  seen  the  place,  must  observe,  that  if  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse  and  the  Derwent  were  levelled,  the  town  could  never 
be  laid  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  under  water  at  tlie  time  of  the 
greatest  inundations.     There  was  coiisequeutiy  very  little  need  of 
building  a  steeple  of  135  feet  in  height  to  enable  the  inhabitant^ 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  when  a  structure  of  one  eighth 
part  of  that  height,  and  more  capacious,  would  have  more  efiectually 
answesed  the  purpose.     Some  doating  scribe,  desirous  of  assimi* 
iating  the  steeple  of  Howden  church  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  hag 
ascribed  to  Walter  Skirlaw  the  ideas  of  the  people  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar;  and  inserted  in  the  book  of  Durham  the  absurd  story  which 

Camden  and  others  have  adopted  without  examination.;^ 

History 
20  1 

•  Carad.  Brit.  fol.  737. 

t  Gibson's  additions  to  Canid.  fol.  742. 

t  The  small  number  of  people  to  whom  the  toiref  could  scire  as  a  place  of 
»  refoge,  and  its  unfitness  in  CYery  lespect  for  tlist  parpose^  ouDsur  to  render  tkf 
atorj  more  ridiculous.  .     , 
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History  does  not  mention  the  time  wlien  Howden  diurch  tns 
first  built,  nor  has  it  preserved  any  memorial  of  the  origin  of  die 
town.  Both  however  can  boast  of  considerable  antiquity,  bebg 
at  already  observed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  present 
church  appears  to  have  been  erected  from  the  materials  cf  a  pre- 
vious structure.  And  it  is  probable  that  as  the  CTothic  style  of 
building  was  recently  come  into  feshion  when  the  prebends  were 
endowed  in  1267,  the  church  was  finished  about  that  period,  ex- 
cepting the  steeple  and  chapter-house,  which  were  built  by  Walter 
Skirlaw  in  the  fourteenth  century.*  This  prelate  died  atHowden, 
and  his  bowels  were  buried  in  the  church.  Formerly  the  bishops 
of  Durham  used  to  make  it  their  summer  residence.  We  have  also 
historical  evidence  that  the  town  has  been  honoured  with  a  royal 
Tisit  In  Madox's  Hist  Excheq.  there  is  a  letter  firom  Edward  11* 
to  the  mayor  of  Boston,  written  in  French^  and  dated  at  Hoveden^ 
in  the  year  1312,  the  fifth  of  his  /eign.  Of  this  place  was  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  chaplain'  to  Henry  II,  and  one  of  the  principal  his- 
torians of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Eng- 
lish affairs  from  the  period  at  which  Bede  left  off,  down  to  the 
4th  year  of  king;  John.  He  has  been  accused  of  borrowing  too 
freely  from  Simeon  of  Durham  ;  but  bishop  Nicholson  observes^ 
that  where  this  is  the  case,  he  has  greatly  improved  the  story  by 
adding  dates  to  many  transactions  confusedly  related  by  that 
author. 

The  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  at  Howden  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  whose  arms  are  yet  seen  in 
}K)me  parts  of  the  ruins.  His  successor,  bishop  Langley,  also 
made  several  additions  to  the  edifice :  the  brick  arch,  through 
which  lies  a  passage  to  the  orchards,  ponds,  &c.  appears  to  have 
been  of  his  erection,  as  his  arn^s  yet  remain  on  a  stone  placed  in 

the 

•  Snvage's  Hist.  Howden  Church,  p.  W.  In  the  year  1«00  king  John  granted 
licebce  to  Philip  do  Poictuti  bi»hop  of  Durham^  to  bold  an  annual  fair  «t  How- 
dea.    MSS.  penes  Rev.  T.  Rudd. 
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!  crown  of  the  arch.  The  veoerable  mins  <if  thift  uicient  pa* 
Iftce,  being  patched  up  with  modi^ni  buitdiug,  are  now  convcrtetl 
into  a  farm-house.  It  is  situated  almost  close  to  Ui€  chiirch-yard^ 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  south  side  of  the  choir^  which  presenta 
to  the  eye  a  majestic  ruin.  On  the  south  side  of  the  paJaee  was  ft 
park  eiitendiog  to  the  banks  of  the  Otiae.  We  cannot  howe^ver 
applaud  the  taste  of  the  ancient  prelates  of  Durham,  in  chuNirij^  a 
situation  so  extremely  un picturesque;  as  the  whole  neigbhourtiood 
of  Howdea*  though  for  tlie  most  part  fertile/ is  totally  destitute 
tOf  bemuUfut  scener},"*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  desolate  state  in  which  the  central  pail  of 
the  plain  that  lies  between  Howden  and  the  Wolds  remained  until 
the  last  century  J  the  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  and  the 
Berwent  i^ipe^rs  to  have  been  cultivated  at  an  early  period. 
These  parts  were  formerly  adorned  by  tlie  seats  of  several  ancient 
/amilies»  some  of  whose  possessions  may  be  traced  to  the  conquest. 
The  greatest  part  of  these  familit^s  however  are  now  extinct  or 
removed,  and  their  ancient  mansions  are  either  totally  demolished 
or  converted  into  farm^houaes.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the 
Tysons  of  Gunhy,  the  Fitz- Peters,  the  De  la  Hayes,  and  tho 
Vavasours  of  Spaldington,  the  Hais  and  tlie  AnUes  of  Aughlon, 
the  Cavils  of  Cavil,  the  Portingtons  of  Portingt^n,  the  Akeroydt 
of  Foggathorpe,  the  Methams  of  Mutliam^  and  the  Saltmar^lies  of 
Saltniarsh.  The  last  mentioned  faniily  stilHlourialiesatSaltmarsh^ 
vbire  it  is  said  to  have  bctii  seated  ever  since  the  eoncpicHt^f 

Gilhort 


^  Among  the  curtoas  remains  of  antiquity  whreliTinve  nt  various  timtt  been 
4isooveredin  Howden  church,  is  n  stone  wHidi  hns  been  piurt  of  the  base  ot'« 
monamoot  erected  to  the  hotionr  of  St.  Willinm,  archbuhop  of  Ycnk,  »■  iip- 
peari  fruiii  nn  inscription  perfertty  legible.  U  is  now  in  i\w  po^se^sion  of  th« 
Rev,  T.  Rudilj  vicar  o{^  Euatringtnn. 

t  Satlmnnh  is  on  tbc  iiorlb  bfink  of  tbJ*  OnAe^  foUr  mile*  ncnrly  ■otilh^ejiit 

Irom  Howden.     Metbam  i*on  tbe  aamtf  ildcof  Lbo  Ou«c,  about  three  ()uirtcri 

of  •  mite  to  the  ea«t  of  SAttmarsh.     hi  the  civil  war  Sir  Thomas  Metliam  ¥mt 

an  adherent  to  king  Clmrlr.i  I«  and  waj  killed  at  the  bnltle  af  Msrvtori  moor, 

ihiing  for  the  rovil  c«iis#. 

*  "^  At 
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Gilbert  Tys^on   who  accoinpamcd   file   duke  of  NomiilKlf  hik 

£ng[laod^  lii  mentionet]  in  dooiiifitliiy  liocik  a*  Inrd  of  aei^erAl  lUHilofi 

in  this  fici^bbotii'hood,  which  lie  \«^  Co  hi;*  ntm,  mhnm  daii^l«f 

nnd  hc!rrtfSRti»Jirrie(]  Ivo  lord  Vffii!r,  and  rarriv^d  urith  h^the  f«Mfl 

ijf  hrr  iJufnily.     In  lh*»  begmning  rtf  the  thirteenth  rffnUiry  wtfill 

the  Vaicit  setied  al  Spaldiiiffflofi ;  Eiitlac«  de  V<Mici«  who   wm 

lilled  bftfort  Jwmril  <^asl:le  iit  ibe  year  12t^,  and  Wtlliafn  Fit?- 

Vetrv  II  dewiwritwtof  Anketirie,  ite|iht?w  of  Nii?et  I^MMtfd  wh^ 

mwnr  into  Enfciand  at  the4>6nqiiesl,  were  joini  lord*  of  Umi  mUMir,*^ 

William  Fitz-Pek-rJoi'Ll  of  tSpaldinv'loH,  dyinjr  wfthovt  mme,  \m 

i>Mtatp«  devolr<Kl  on  hht  aiiitt  r  Astn***.  i^idow  of  Athm  de  Ijtiton. 

Shi*  liad  asom  nami<l  Williiun,  who  lefl  no  isHnr.  and  twodmi^ht^re. 

Olift,  i\\e  €td6st»  nwmed  Peter  df  la  H4iy<»  <ir«^klini]^toti  i  Chrii- 

fim*  the  other  daii^hier.  wa«  the  yit\(i  of  Roi^er  Hfti  of  Au^hUm. 

THomaftdela  Hayr,  whodinl  A.  D.  i36^*l»  wiiuiaol^^  lord  of  the  manor 

of  .Spaldiri^n.     Th«  miirnm^'V  of  l»ahidla,  hLmwi  of  the  do  \m 

\lAye%,  with  John  Vaivasoitr  billlil«rof  Sir  Ht nry  Viiv«t«otir,  «f  Ha- 

Wewnod,  kijfght,  IrunsierTed  the  luiliiiMp  of  5paldin|Brlon  loa  brandb 

94  the  ancient  and   hononriible  family  of  lh«^  Vtivaeoitrm*     fhitt 

this  hoiiAe  is  descended  the  pre?u»nt    Imly  VavBKmr  of  Motbuni, 

Her  fad\ship  wa**  the  eldest  daughter  uad  c^)ieire#R  of  Mail  Yalwi 

Em^.  by  his  comwrt.  EfiMbeth  TraifbH.f  ^hc  mArrtofl  llinry  North, 

FsM].  Hf utenant  colonel  in  the  army,  who  took  the  name  of  Vava* 

•mir  in  the  year  1791,  and  in  1801  wns  creat<?d  a  haronoL     Their 

only  iwn  and  heir  is  Henry  Wairhnll  Menrin,  enq.  lieutefumt  ool#- 

He!  in  the  army,  who  in    1807  manietl  AniHj  eklest  daughter  of 

William  VavatiouT,  Esq.  of  Dublin, 

The 

At  Knei})ington»  noe  iiNte  south  »i%  sit  from  llowden/  W  an  »nlif|u«  liottir 
«*hffTe  Dr.  Tcrr»rki  biiJiop.  of  London  wnt  born^  At  Atielhj,  ott  tUe  b«|kk»  ftf 
#l^cOuAC«  ithoiic  A  mitr  and  a  hfilf  from  H')wden»  NigQl  Fo-s^ard  h«d  iwu  lUti* 
•rif»  which  i/itUled  nnnuaily  240()«eb. 

*  £u£ti«ce  t}e  Vfftci  married  Margaret  d«ygtiter  of  Wiltiaini  king  of  $c^ 
l«i9d>4itid  Ibrit  gr«nd»cMi  VVillmoi  d^  V'qcI  v«*a  otif  of  ibe  totopetitart  loi  tit 
Scoliuli  CI9W11,     Kiipin  U\n.  Eiig.  1  fui.  $69* 

f  She  died  in  the  \ear  1783,  nnd  wiuhoricd  at  WtillhttfuitQW  LA  IS^UUgM^} 
llie  family  vault  ut  the  Truffbrdi  iif  Lincoln sbiiv. 
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Tbe  toiriMrtilp  of  g^ftkliiigUtt  iip|^<i«i#t  to  bAve  b^ea.  formerly 
■wfh  OMlPetxicMriTe  IImmi  aiprewut^  as  H  baft  g*teA  mom  to  thai 
AiettBve  Inci  of  l^ad  called  Spaldiognoor.  Thia  lordahip  ia 
gntay  iDCMufpil  ui  ralile  by  tbe  inclosare  of  a  large  ommdob,  ia 
tbo  latter  part  of  tbe  lasteeatury.  The  aacieat  manatott  of  tha  Vn*. 
vMonraiayet  to  be  oeen  at  Spaldiogtoa.  It  is  a  fine  old  building, 
aadapjpciia.lD  have  been  erected  about  tbe  tioie  of  queen  Eliaabeth* 
It  is  sitoated  nearly  four  miles  to  the  aortb  of  Howden. 

Aagbtoii,  about  Hmr  miles  nortR-wesk  from  Spaldington^  and 
eight  miles  in  neariy  tbe  same  direction  from  llowdea,  was  tbe 
feaideaeeof  Robert  Aske,  who  beaded  the  insurrection  called  "  tbo 
pilgrbnage  of  grace'^  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  plact 
bad.ia  tha  agaa  iaunediately  sueceeding  tbe  conquest,  been  tbo 
aeai  of  the  family  of  Hai.  The  marriage  of  Eliaabetb,  daughter 
and  acde  heiress  of  Sir  Roger  Hai,  to  Sir  Richard  Aske,  knight^ 
•eeoad  son  of  Sir  John  Aske  of  Richmondshire,  who  appears 
to  have  been  IWing  in  1366,  brought  this  branch  of  the  hwd" 
ly  of  tbe  Afekes  to  Aughtoa.  Sir  Robert  Aske,  the  fiunooa 
rebel  abovementioned,  is  represented  in  history  as  a  maa  of 
daring  and  elithusiastic  courage,  and  of  considerable  talents. 
In  tbe  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Si^  Richard  Aske 
was  nmster  of  the  crown  office,  and  one  of  the  council  of  the 
r^ictdes.  He  appears  to  hsYe  been  the  last  of  the  family  that 
resided  at  Anghton.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  man* 
aion  or  castle ;  but  the  site  is  marked  by  ditches  or  moats  one 
within  another,  with  the  interior  vallum  raised  to  a  great 
height,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  It  is  situated  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Derwent; 
and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river,  at  a  place  called 
North  Duffield,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  nearly  resembling* 
that  of  Aughton."^  • 

The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Akroyds  of  Foggathoi^e,  called  in 

Dooms- 

*  Oi^ike  ancient  caitle  at  North  Daffic1d»the  writer  of  this  ▼olomt  has  not 
been  able  to  learn  auy  authentic  particulars. 
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Doomesdaf  book  Fulautluir|iep  which  was  moated  m 

was  taken  down  in  1743.*     A  very  considerablr  fMut  of  Iht  cidM* 

now  belongs  to  Baniurd  CUrkstm,  of  KcJHeld  hull,  c%q.  Of  tte 
^nity  seaU  of  the  Purtiu^lotjs  of  Porlitt^tori,  of  the  Cavitaof 
Cavils  &e.  nothini^  reinaina  hut  the  moats  by  which  tbt^y  wffre  «i» 
compiifiisact  ;t  so  that  thc'  vicinity  of  tlowtlcii  is  now  rtsnurkahly 
de&tiiiite  of  gentlemen's  DOits,  notwith&taii<liDg  the  manboia  with 
which  it  waa  formerly  adorned. 

Hut  the  chief  ornament  of  thi«  neighhuurhood  wma  tbf!  fomoci 
^aiitle  of  Wre^ael,  or  Wres&lc,  the  ancient  aeatof  tire  Percy's  e^t 
of  NartJnimljerland,  This  relic  of  fendal  grandeur  in  i»ittnit«l 
about  four  miles  north-weat  from  Howden,  on  a  gently  rtain^ 
ground,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  east  bank  '»r  r  tt,  ^^ 
went,  and  elevated  above  that  river  just  aamnch  a«  is  s  Jn 

be  secure  from  the  inundations,  which  frequently  cover  the  adjota* 
ing:  marshes  to  a  very  coni»iderahl(?  extent*  The  prospeeta  whioh 
the  towers  of  this  once  magnificent  castle  could  commaod  i 
wholly  unpictureaque.  us  the  surrounding  country,  though 
fertile,  presents  not  the  leasl  variety  of  aurfiioe. 

It  appears  from  the  Doomsday  book  that  Gilbert  Tyson  had  | 
•f  the  manor  of  Wrefisle ;  but  from  the  time  of  that  survey  we 
find  no  mention  of  thii»  place  till  the  year  1315,  tlie  ninth  of  £d« 
ward  IL  when  it  is  marked  in  the  record  railed  **  Nomina  Yillrir  ~" 
aaone  of  the  lordships  of  William  do  Percy.  The  time  wIm 
eastle  was  built  is  not  precisely  ascertained ;  but  Leland  aAcribea 
its  foundation  to  Thomas  Percy  earl  of  Worcester,  in  the  time  ef 
Richard  IL  and  Mr.  Savage  thinks  that  the  aera  may  be  fixed  Ift 
some  part  of  the  period  between  the  years  1 380  and  1390,  when  that 
nobleman,  havinir  grown  into  favour  with  the  kin^,  an 
eonsiderable  share  in  tlie  direction  of  public  aflairs,  might  ] 

erect 


*^  It  appears  (torn  Dnomf  day  book  that  Fulcartharpc  was  one  of  the  ffliDQ 
liven  lit  the  conquest  lu  Gilbert  Tyson. 

t  Portmgtfin  \%  three  nit1e.>i,  sod  Cuvil  nlmut  two  miles  snd  a  bolf  ftOAHs^r* 
dcu,  iU€  ftofatcr  to  the  aotth-<a»U  tlie  latteraoaiJy  du>aorUi* 
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trcct  thii  monnment  of  his  greatness.*    This  earl,  with  his  ne- 
phew, Henry  Hotspur,  son  of  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northnmberland, 
rebelling  against  kiftg  Henry  IV.  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1403,  and  was  beheaded  the  next  day ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  event  his  estates  became  forfeited  to  the 
crown.    The  king  alter  retaining  Wressle  some  time  in  his  own 
hands,  gave  it  to  his  son  John  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  possessed 
of  it  in  the  year  1434  the  twelfth  of  Henry  VI.  and  left  it  to  that 
king  his  nephew  and  heir.     The  inhabitants  of  Wressle  have  m 
current  tradition,  that  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  that 
parish  were  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  the  battle  of  Chevy 
Chace,  where  most  of  them  were  shun.     Dr.  Percy  says  that 
the  first  earl   of  Northumberland  fought  the  battle  of  Chevy 
Chace  ;  but  the  well  known  song  of  that  name  has  been  embellish- 
ed with  several  circumstances  relating  to  the  battle  of  Otterbnm.f 
Thomas  Percy,  kni((!it,  son  of  Henry  Percy  second  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  created  baron  Egremont  on  20th  Nov.  1449  ; 
and  in  the  year  1457  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  lordship 
of  Wressle  to  hold  during  his  life.     It  is  probable  that  tlie  next 
possessor  was  Ncvil  lord  Montague,  brother  of  the  famous  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  being  created  earl  of  Northumberland  by  king 
Edward  IV.  in  tlie  year  1463,  had  all  the  estates  of  the  Percy's 
granted  to  him.     But  in  1469  Edward  revoked  that  grant,  and 
restored  Henry  Percy,  the  fourth  earl  of  NorthumberIa;id,  to  the 
honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors.     This  castle  and  manor 
continued  in  the  Percy  family  till  the  death   of  Josceline  the 
eleventh  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  dying  May  21,  1670,  with^ 
out  issue  male,  the  title  of  earl  of  Northumb^Tland  became  extinct ; 
but  the  barony  of  Percy  descended  to  his  daughter  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  wlio  in  16S2  married  Charles  Seymour  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  transmitted  to  tliat  fauiily  a  very  rich  inheritance, 

in 

*  .Savage':!  Hilt.  Wressle  Castle,  p.  51.    Camden  agrees  with  Lclund  is  a»- 
iKibing  the  erection  of  this  castle  to  T.  Percy  ewrl  of  Worcester.  Brit.  p.  736. 

♦  Reliq.  Anc.  I'octrv,  I.  p.  1.  kc.  and  p.  !f49.  Acritic^ut  oq  tiii^aocitut  b«i- 
I«id  luav  be  found  in  the  Spectator,  numb.7Q-<-74» 
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til  ^'liicli  was  ineludeH  the  lordship  of  Wressle,  The  Seymoorv 
coutintted  lords  of  ih'itt  pl»cc  till  ihe  year  17'30,  when  the  duke 
n{  Somerset  dytnsr,  bi«  eslatAs  were  seprated,  those  whicti  €9mr 
by  the  lady  Percy  being  dirided  between  8ir  Hugh  Smithson. 
Wonet,  nho  inaiTicd  the  duke's  dsitighter  and  sisci?ef?deil  to  tU«* 
title  of  XorlJiMnifierland^  and  Sir  Cbarlelt  Win  (Pi  am,  baronel,  \m 
grace'tt  tiephow^  vbo  Hiiceecdcd  to  the  thle  of  «arl  of  E^rtmckiit. 
To  tUiii  notiletMUi  fell  the  Yorkshire  estates  (vT  the  [Prey's,  ;utioii§ 
vhieh  were  the  lofd^hip  and  eustle  of  WrG«1e ;  atid  brs  son  the 
freamkt  «trl  of  Ef^remont  ir  now  tho  proprietor, 

Ldand  dcMtibea  Wres«1e  casUe  an  buitt  of  very  larg^  squared 
stoaes,  a  great  part  of  which  wan  supposed  to  have  been  broug^ht 
out  of  France.  The  i^hole  building  was  a  qaadrati^e  with  five 
towera,  one  at  each  corner^  and  the  fifth  over  the  gatew:ay.  Ht* 
Mays  that  it  waa  moated  round  on  three  sides,  but  without  any  diloh 
on  the  fourtl)^  by  which  wbb  the  entrance  ;  and  he  considers  it  as 
OBfiof  \ht  most  &uper}i  houaas  to  the  north  of  the  Trent.  It  also 
appt;4irs  UiBt  it!»  oohie  peaaesaora  paid  some  attenttoci  to  letters. 
Fur  lii'tand  in  his  description  aaya,  "  One  thing  I  Itkid  exceed* 
iui^ly :  yn  «ine  of  tfwj  Tourers  ther  i^as  a  Ntiidy  called  ParadiHC, 
wlier  watf  a  eloaet  in  the  middle  of  eiirhi  squares  latisid  ahotile* 
and  at  the  top  of  evei^  square  waa  a  deak  ledgid  to  set  liookea  on 
books  on  cofer»  within  them ;  and  this  »emtd  aa  joined  hard  to  Uie 
toppc  of  the  closette,  and  yet  by  puIling^  one  or  al  wolde  cam 
duwne  bri&te  highte  in  mbbcttes  and  serve  for  de^ks  to  lay  bookeii 
on.  The  g»rde  robe  yn  the  i-astdio  was  exceedingly  fair.  And 
80  we  I*  the  giirdens  within  the  mote  and  the  orchardea  withowl. 
Aud  in  the  orchardes  were  mountea  **  Opere  topiario*'  wntben 
aboute  with  degreej*  like  turniri<^es  of  cockle  sbella  to  cum  to  tk 
tap  without  pay iL  Ttic  river  of  Darwent  rennith  almost  hardf 
by  the  casttik  and  abaut£  a  mile  lower  goith  into  the  Ovi^t 
Tliis  t'yver  at  greate  raynes  ragith  and  overflowiih  much  of  ilw 
gr<4t)ad  tht;reaboHtes  being  lowe  medowea.  There  ia  a  |>atit  hanie 
by  the  caatoUe/'* 

In 
•  Lclispil's  Itia.  \oL  I. 
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la  tliis  Cftiiile  the  earb  of  Noiihumberlami  displayed  a  niftgiii- 
fipOMA  rcaemiiling,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  ilmt>  of  the  rayal 
cowrt*  Tiieir  hooBebuld  vns  eiitaUisiiecl  on  ike  mme  plan  :  their 
nfiicefs  hore  the  nine  iitii^^  and  Uteir  varrants  rati  in  the  same  style. 
All  the  cbief  ofliceni  of  the  r&rl  of  North umbt^rtpind't  hotuiehold, 
such  9M  the  €oin|»trulk!rs.  clerk  of  tha  kiidieo,  ehamberlihia* 
tceastirer,  kc.  were;  gentleaieR  boUi  iiy  birUi  aitd  oifiee;  and  llit 
tdiie  at  which  iUey  dtu^  iraa  calkd  Iht:  kniirhrH  hoard.  The 
Momhf  r  of  fiesta  m  ho  vere  kept  iu  tiiia  houaehtdd  were  itot  fewer 
thmn  elrven,  M  the  head  of  whcirn  was  a  doctor  or  kichelcir  of 
^miiitf  ;  «id  there  waa  alaa  a  conipiete  efitabliuhiiAent  of  sin^^ery^ 
^  chmBtea,  ^.  for  the  service  of  the  chapeL  The  iiouacluilfl 
ho^k  of  tiie  Percys  eKhibitii  a  ciirious  di8phiy  of  thu  magntlioeBeift 
of  our  ancient  nohitity  ;  atid  m  the  nuinhcr  of  the  eart  of  KoKb* 
omberhiud'a  servants^  who  wen*  in  ordinary  waiting  at  hii*  lord- 
ahifi'a  castles  of  Wrcsiile  and  Ltckon field,  shew  the  gntndeur  of 
the  fimdil  \kmea,  me  fehaii  give  tlie  fuHowia;^'  list  from  Mr.  Savage's 
sxtracta ; 

"  (jentleDien  who  wait  heitjre  oooo,  six !  yeomen  and  gfoom^  of 
the  chamber  who  wait  beibrc  noon.  U^Ji :  yeomen  officers^ four  :  ^oom 
officers^  four:  servant ii  tx>  wait  in  the  gretil  cliamber  in  LhemoruiDf^ 
from  silt  till  ten  o'clock,  twenty  :  gentWnien  to  vrait  in  the  ofler* 
MSii^  seven;  yeomen  of  Ihe  chmnber,  yeuiuen  waiterjs,  and  grooms 
Cif  tte  ebantber  to*  wait  in  the  afternoon,  seven  :  yeomen  ofiicers  of 
the  household  1o  wait  in  tlie  afternoon,  four :  gentlenoento  wait  after 
pupper^  tkirteen ;  yeomea  of  the  chamber^  yeomen  waters  and  ^oom 
•ffioera  aad  grooms  of  til e  chamber  to  wait  after  supper,  aevet>- 
icen  I  yemuii  of  the  household  and  groom  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, which  shall  not  attend  at\er  supper^  eii^ht:  chaplains  and 
priasts,  eleTeo :  geutleiatn  and  children  of  ihe  chapel  attemliof^ 
daily  at  matins,  lady  mass,  high  m^ss,  and  evening  song,  seven- 
teen ;  yeomen  oificers,  groom  officers^  and  grooms  in  household^ 
not  appointed  to  atUnd  Ueeause  of  their  other  busin€i»»  which 
they  attend  daily  in  then*  offices  in  ttie  Ivonse,  twentyHgeveo  : 
it\l  amioiJrer :  a  {^room  of  the  chamfier  to  the  lord  Percy  to  wait 
0  liourty 
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Iiourlj  in  bU  chamber  :  a  second  groom  for  brushiDg  and  dreMbig^ 
\un  cblbes :  a  groom  of  tlie  chamber  to  his  lordship's  two  joaag* 
est  sons  :  a  groom  of  the  stirrup  :  a  groom  sumpter  man  to  dream 
the  siimpter  horses  and  my  b&dy's  pal^ys  ;  a  groom  to  dress  thm 
hobbys  and  nag8  :  a  groom  to  keep  the  hounds  :  a  groom  taillar 
for  grinding  corn  for  baking  aud  brewing :    a  groom  porter  tor 
keeping  tbe  gates :  Ji  groom  for  driving  bis  lordship's  diariol : 
a  keeper  of  the  chariot  horses  ;  clerks  of  the  household   not  ap- 
pointed daily   to  attend  because  of  making  their  liooks^  whicli 
they  are  charged  with  to  write  upon  hourly^  seven  :  serranU  b^ 
longing  to  gentlemen  iu  his  lordship's  house  ten :  senranta  and 
gentlemen  servants  not  appointed  to  wait  tiecause  of  their  other 
business  which  they  attend  on  daily  for  his  lordship^  forty  •four: 
in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-niiie/'* 

The  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  proved  fatal  to  this 
magnificent  castle.  During  that  unfortunate  contest  it  was  garri- 
soned by  the  parliamentarian^ ;  and  though  the  esirl  of  Northum- 
berland had  espoused  their  cause  with  considerable  activity,  yel 
the  losses  which  he  sustained  from  bts  own  party^  were  almost  in* 
credible*  By  an  account  taken  at  Michaelmas  1646.  it  appeared 
that  the  damagi^  done  by  the  garrison  to  his  lordship's  buildings^ 
woods,  inc1o(!ureSj  kc,  with  the  losses  arising  from  the  non- 
payment of  hia  rents,  in  consequence  of  the  contributions  levied 
on  his  tenant^^  iimounted  to  42,6541.  a  sum  more  than  equivalent 
to  200,0001.  in  the  present  century.  And  after  all  the  zeal  which 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  bad  shewn  for  their  cause,  an  order 
was  issued  in  1650  for  dismantling  Wre^sle  castle^  and  rendering 
it  untenable,  by  demolishing  three  sides  of  tbe  quadrangle  aitd 
throwing  down  all  the  battlements.  It  was  siso  required  thai  mm* 
dows  of  eight  feet  iu  breadth  and  height^  and  only  eight  leet  asun- 
der 

•  The  faouiehultl  book  of  llie  Percy'*  if  extremely  scarce  j  but  Ihc  whole 
economy  of  their  ttumeroui  family,  tbe  pricea  of  the  differeut  arCiclei  of 
linusckeepiitgf  Btid  h  virtely  of  otlicr  carioui  particulars  illttttrative  of  ibeir 
made  of  living,  may  be  leeu  in  Savage*i  Hilt,  of  Wrea»le  Cb»\1»  f*  13  tnS^t 
•Ad  p.  85,  Ul,  35,  86t  87«  and  »8.  f 
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I  be  broken  out  dl  round  ibe  remaining  »ide,^«nd  thai  %h4 
[jtioQ  ihould  take  plate  before  the  17th  day  of  May.  In 
qii«iici!  of  tkese  orders,  tbree  sides  of  the  square  whicb 
i^ommI  ilui  cmtlti  were  deiDoEiBhed;  the  south  side  aloae^ 
cb  Cofitained  aotne  of  the  principal  state  rooms,  was  left  tstand* 
\  to  sorye  as  a  Dmnor- house ;  but  even  this  part  was,  by  throw- 
r  dawn  the  battlements^  deprived  of  its  ibrmer  majestic  appear* 

It  appcaraL  that  after  tins  demolition.  Wrestle  castle  was  not 

^  used  OS  the  manMon  of  its  lords.     It  was  occupied  as  a  farm- 

till  tJie  ytKff  1796^  when  an  accidental  tire,  which  broke 

I  the  19th  of  February,  completed  its  destruction ;  and  tJm 

1  irmlli  are  new  tko  only  remains  of  ihia  noble  monument  of 

[  ifraadeor. 

**  Vel  tiioujjli  dcscftcd  and  iji  ruift  gfcjr*  ,^ 

llie  tuiM  gt  mom  upon  thy  relict  stream, 
And  evening  jields  thy  wa\[  her  bluahimgray. 
And  C^vnllutt  visits  wIlTi  hct  Vilvcr  IjtMu.'* 

PtTEll  PtKDAl. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Wressle  ia  Bubwitli^   in 

ig^  book  called  Buhvidj  and   remarkahte  only  for  being 

he  birth-place  of  Nicholas  de  Bubwith  bUhopof  Bath  and  Wdls; 

Lip  ho  was  one  of  the  English  prelates  that  athc^uded  the  council  of 

onatuice^  where  John  Uus^  and  Jerome  of  Fragile  were  con^ 

demned  to  the  fiames.     This  villai^e  is  seated  almost  close  to  the 

leatit  bank  of  the  Derwent,  which  frequently  overflows  the  marshes 

If^n   the  opposite  side  to   a    ^^reat   extent.     These    inundations 

|fertilizc  the  rich  meadows,  hut  render  the  nir  somewhat  humid. 

In  this  parish  the  ratio  of  uiortatity  appears  to  be  about  one  in 

jf^lhree,  m'hich   marks  a  degree  uf  salubrity,  inferior  to  that 

hich  is  found  in  country  villages  in  several  other  situations,* 

Vol.  XVI.  2  P  A  bridge 

*  Ttie  ouQibcr  of  burlkls  In  tbit  pirifth,  during  the  Isst  leti  years,  was  139* 
[  «r  nearly  [ourtcen  aniiuaUy  ;  and  tlmt  of  the  baptiims  vru  4(K),  or  forty  aq. 
mUf  f  a  tuf  priilug  number  in  a  p<ipulaiiyn  icarcely  exceedipf  6(70. 
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A  bridge  has  been  lately  built  at  tbis  place  oTcr  the  Derwefil^ 
and  a  direct  turnpike  road  made  from  8elhy  to  Mnirkei  WetjarHtoo, 
^  hicb  alibrds  a  gn'^at  convenience  to  this  part  of  tlic  country. 

Hemincrbroiigb,  a  \il]ag'e  in  the  Wapentake  of  Ouse  and  Der- 
went,'*''  situated  about  four  rnH^s  nearly  "wesi  from  Wressle,  and 
about  six  milea  and  a  half  north- west  from  Howden,  is  renuic* 
able  for  its  cburch,  ivhicb  has  a  beautiful  ^ptre  riain^  forty-two 
yard^  above  the  batttements,  and  forming  a  very  conspicuous  objed 
in  tbialow  and  level  country. f  This  church  is  well  butlt,  having  three 
aisles  and  a  transept ;  and  the  stone  is  all  of  one  kind,  except  in 
part  of  the  north  side,  and  we^t  end^  which  are  of  a  different  sort 
of  grit  from  the  rest^  and  are  supposed  to  be  tlie  remains  of  a 
Roman  fort  Dr.  Stttkeley  expressly  says  that  the  Romaiia  had 
a  fort  ill  this  place ;  and  this  appears  more  pri>bable  from  its  sttoa* 
tion»  being  within  little  more  than  100  yards  of  the  whole  ct^urse 
of  the  Ouse,  which  made  here  a  remarkably  zigzag  and  circuitoni 
winding,  but  now  nms  almost  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
At  Babthorpe  in  this  parish  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bapthorpes 
fiouriahed  during  tJie  space  of  many  ceutuHes. 

WEST 

*  This  triict,  or  the  greatest  piirt  of  if«  wa»  «ncient1j  a  forest,  and  hove  th« 
ifttn^  name  us  the  Wnpetitake  ;  being  calkd«  ^'  Forests  iuler  t7»iin  et  Der* 
went.'*    ftUdoK  Exchcq.  590, 

t  The  pan»h  of  Hemiogbrioiigli,  occupies  t)i«ioii them  point  of  the  Wapen- 
tike  ;  being  bounded  on  ih«  west  by  Lhe  Ouae,  and  on  the  caM  by  ibe  Df  r^ 
veotf  which  separates  itfrotti  the  parisb»  of  Wre^le,  and  Uowde^u 
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THsWertltiding*  eoiwidiefdl  inth  reipect  to  iti  extent^  popii* 
h36mi  trade,  uA  innfarlTCt,  kthe  most  uftportent  piii  of  the 
coenty  of  York.  It  it  diTided  into  nine  irapentakee,  exohiive 
«f  the  Ainsty,  vkieb  hoe  beea  alnndy  dcecribed:  theie  ore 

OBOOUDGROSS.  A0BRI60  and  HOKLST. 

BABIUITON  A^H.  CLAB0. 

.    flU&4CK.     .  BWCROB8. 

RTRiVfJPORTH  and  TICKBUX.  8TAIMCUFFR* 
;  8TAINe|l088. 

'  This  Ridting  ocmtainB  the  fbllowfaig  oiaifcet  fo^ 

ABBERFORD.  ISBDB 

ALDBUROH,.  or  AU>BOR017OH.       OTLEY. 

.BARN8L£Y<  f     .         PRNXBTOHB. 

BAWTRRY^  PONTEffRACTi 

BIHGbEY.  BIPL2Y. 

BOROUOHBRIDQR.  RIPOV. 

BRADFORD.  ROTHERHAM. 

CAWOOD.  .    8BUY< 

DENT.  8RTTLE. 

DEW8BURY.  8EDBER«P. 

DONCA8TER.  8HEFF1BLD. 

0I8BURN.  8HBRBORMB«  OT  8HRRBVRK. 

HALIFAX.  8KIFTON. 

HUDDER8FIELD.  TADCA8TSR. 

RBIOBLEY.  THORNE. 

KETTLEWELL.  WSTUBUY. 

KNARBSBROUQH.  WAKEFIELD. 

Of  these  Aldkrough^   Borooghhridge,  KBaretbroogh^  Brnto- 

tect. 
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fract,  nnr]  Ktiran,  are  Woughs;    each  sending  two  membeit  l# 
pnrliain€nL 


SEAI>>  OF  Tillv  NOHILnV  AND  GENTRY. 

^••Htu-d^n  Tower,  Hve  miieH  itom  Hki^Um,  tf«i' miles  from  Pt^itimf 
m^         ....  Dvkt  of  BdvmshhiF. 

8h«ffietil  mikniWt  two  milo»  ^m  ShdIieM     i)i«*<r  of  N^/blk,  - 
Temple  Newsome,  (bur  miles  and  a  half  from  Le^ds,  nine  niilei* 
from   F*ont€lhiCt  .  .  Marquh  of  thrifbrd, 

Wf  litwortli  Uoiise,  four  miles  from  RotlierhMn^  oini*  mUes  frvtn 
Slieflield     *     .  '  .         .        Eati  fitzwiftutm. 

Metliley  park,  six  mik^s  and  a  half  frdnl  Leeds,  s  and 

tliree   quarters   from  Wakefield  Earl  of  J^  ..   j  .:.^^h, 

Chiirklon,  four  mileaaud  a  half  from  Wa|;eibi4>  live  sii^  and 
a  htilf  frotn  Potiiefrart  .  ,         Earl  of  Westmorrland, 

TliuiidrrrlifTc  Grang;«,  four  mileii  from  Rotherhakn,  vX%  mtle«( 
fifiin  Shrffic'ld         ,        I'     \  '^^  '.  Earl  of  EJUngfiam, 

Woodsham,  or  Woodnom,  three  miles  from  Hudilersfield,  <*levpn 
miles  from  VVakefiefd         .         .         ,         Earl  of  Deri movth, 
J^kipton  Castle,  m  Crafeii.         ,         ,         Earl  of  Tkanei, 
8audbeck,  two    miles  from    Tickhill,  she  mile^  frt>fn  Bawti^ 

Earl  of  S'      '  ;,. 

/Vckworlh-moor-top,   fnrt  miles  from   Pontefract  utiles 

from  Wakefit'ld         ....         Earl  of  IJtaihtgraH. 
Coghill-Holl  Jialf  a  mile  from  Knarefibroygh  ^<  of 

"  '  ■'  <-''^^y\.^  -'■''* 

•  Ne«^*-Hal1,  three  mrlea  from  Boroughbridge,  fduT  inrles  from 
K\\ma         ...  .  ,  .  LortI  *  tn. 

Uarewood  Honjie,  six  miles  from  Leeda,  ei^  milt    :.    .    uUe> 

^^  •  Lord  Harcwood. 

Scaj  thini^woU.   five  mifes   from  Tadcaater,  eight  mites   frona 

Ferr\  bridge Lord  Ifan^kr. 

Grantky-Hall,  five  mthn  mi  a  Imlf  from  Riputi,  ^x  nittea  lind 
a  half  Irom  Patelty  hridjre     '  V^**^  '•  Lord  CrantUy, 

Bramham 


BlWlbMnBiggiM,  fev  9ik|i  irov  WeUiarby^.  Jimr  uiles  fn>m 
TadoMler   ...        •        .        .        .        Lord  Headie^.    - 

jAllerloH  Manleveror,  fimr  milis  irom*  Koarcshrmighy  «ix  miles 
fromWelhcrby  Lord  St^mriqm, 

Womei^ey,  five  mileii  from  Poatofiract»  fiv«  milM  froni  Ferry- 
bridge .  V       .  .     .        .       JMrdHamke. 

Ofwiek,  ope  fv^ila  anA  i^  half  from  Suaitli,  eight  miles  Aon 
Ilovdsa  Lord  Doume. 

AUwarke^  two  miles  from  RethorhAm^  eight  miles  from  Shef- 
field       ...  J.S.  Foljambe,  Esq. 

Alltrton  .Chaj^lj  tvo  mites  aad  a  half  from  I^eeds,  five  miles 
and  a  half  from  Harewood  '  W,  Btngley,  £a^ 

Alvertey  Grange,  three  miles  from  Doncaster,  tea  miles  from 
Rotherham  .  •  Bri/an  Derwent  Cook,  Esq. 

Ajtdthfi  two  miles  aud  a  half  from  Bamaley,  nine  sAilea  frpm 
Rotherham       /.  Mifklethtcaite,  Esq.  and  Rich.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Artjiey,  three  miles  aud  a  half  from  Doneaster^  i^ine  miles  from 

Thomf — —  Foster,  Esq. 

.  Armbj-Boiise,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Leeds^  nine  mUes 
from  Biadibrd  B.  Gott,  Esq. 

ArthiRgton-Hally  three  miles  from  Harewood,  five  miles  from 
Otley        •         .         •         .  .  .  Mrs,  Caruthers. 

Aston,  six  miles  from  Rotherham,  eight  miles  and  a  half  from 
Sheffield  .        .        Mrs,  Verelst,  Rev,  C.  Aldersom. 

Atterelifle,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Sheffield,  ibur  miles  aud 
a  half  from  Rotherham     Gam.  Mihter,  Esq.  R.  Swuiiow,  Esq. 

GtsbamekFu-k,  twelve  miles  from  Skipton,  twelve  miles  from 
Settle Lord  Rihhlesdale, 

Bf altliamwater  Honse,  six  miles  from  Settle,  nine  miles  from 
Kettlewell  .  .  Lord  Rihhlesdale,    . 

Bawtrj  Lady  Galwag, 

Keveton  Hall,  eight  miles  from  Rotherham,  and  eleven  miles 
from  Tiekhill,  was  lately  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds;  but  at  the 
time  of  these  riieels  going  to  press  it  is  taking  down. 
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Ackworth  Higli^  three  mites  from  Pbntefraet,  eigrht  milei  frttm 
Wakefield         .  .         Late  the  seat  of  CoL  Baiduin. 

Ackworth  Villa,  three  miles  from  Pontefnict,  nine  miles  from 
Wakefield  ....  Mn.  £}/%. 

Ackworth  Park,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Pontefrsct,  omc 
miles  and  a  half  from  Wakefield     .     J,  Harewood  JexMop,  Eaq, 

Adwicke  HaM,  four  miles  from  Doneaster,  ten  miles  from  Pon- 
tcfract  ....  G,  fVroughdan. 

Austwick,  fire  miles  from  Settle,  twelve  miles  from  Ktrtvj- 
Lonsdale  (Westmoreland)  C  and  T,  Jn^ilhy,  Esqrt 

Azerlay,  five  milcH  from  Rlpon,  five  miles  and  a  half  from 
Masham         .  .         .        ,       Major  HalL 

Badsworth,  four  miles  from  Pontefract,  six  miles  from  Ferry- 
bridge          J.  P.  NevilU,  Esq, 

Ballifield,  four  miles  from  Sheffield^  five  miles  from  Roiherham 

John  Jubh,  Esq. 

Banks,  three  miles  from  Pennystone,  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
Barasley        .        .         ,        .        ,         .         S.  Thorp,  Esq. 

Banner  Cross,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  from  Ro- 
th erhara         ......      Urig.  Gen.  Murray. 

Bark  island,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Halifax^  six  miles  from 

Huddersfield David  Dyswi,  E«q» 

Barmbrouj^^h  Grange,  fi\c  miles  and  a  half  from  Doncaater,  nine 

miles  and  a  half  trom  Barusley         .        Ftancias  Fawkei,  Esq. 

Bamsdale  Lodge,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Pontefract,  seven 

miles  and  three  quarters  from  Doncaster     ^acoii  Fr^nk,  Esq. 

Barrowby  Hall,  six  mi  Its  from  Leeds,  nine  miles  from  Pontefract 

Charles  Smith,  Esq. 

Beamsley,  six  miles  from  Skipton,  eiglit  miles  and  a  half  from 

Otley Josiah  IVoriey,  Esq, 

Becka-Hall,  ^vg  miles  from  Wctherby,  eight  miles  from  Leeds 

n\Martcham,  Esq. 

Belle-Vne.  one  mile  from  Wakefield,  nine  miles  from  Ponton 

fraet  Dowager  t^ady  Pil^mtom, 

Beverley^ 
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BaYerley-Ilftfl,  one  mile  from  Pateley-biidge,  eight  miles  from 
Rijplej John  Yorke,  Esq; 

Bearlay  Wesl^  three  miles  from  Bradibrd^  sis  miles  from  Haliiax 

J.  CroHshaw,  Esq. 

Biggin,  fire  miles  from  Masham,  eigfit  miles  from  Ripos 

Rev.  J.  Gadart. 

Bilham-Honse,  six  miles  from  Doocasler,  ten  miles  fi\>m  Bms- 
ley  .     '   .  .  W.N.  Hewett,  Esq. 

Bilton-Hall,  one  mile  from  Knaresbrough     J.  Watson,  Esq; 

Biriuv,  four  miles  from  Ferrybridge^  seven  miles  frt>m  Pon* 
tefrtet    ...       IF.  TumteU,  Esq.  amd  Rev.  G.  Aider$(m. 

Bnstwith,  three  miles  from  Ripley,  eight  miles  from  Knares* 
broogh WUiiam  Day,  Esq 

Bisiwpton,  one  mile  from  Ripon  Geo.  Coates,  Esq. 

BdltoB-Hall,  ten  miles  from  Settle,  fourteen  miles  fix>m  Skipton 

Bolton,  Esq. 

BovlittgwHaU,  one  mile  from  Bradford,  nine  miles  frt)m  Hali&x 

John  Sturges,  Esq. 

Braitheviite-Hall,  four  miles  frx>m  Barnsley,  fire  miles  from 
Penaystoiie John  Perkins,  Esq. 

Bnmham  P^,  foilr  miles  frx>m  Tadcaster,   four  miles  ftt>m 
Wetherby J.  Lane  Fox.  Esq. 

Bnunhope-Hall,  three  miles  from  Otley,  seven  miles  from  Leeds 

C.  Smith,  Esq. 

Bramley-Hall,  fiknr  miles  from  Sheffield,  six  miles  from  Ro« 
thedmm T.  Wcldon,  Esq, 

Brecka-Moor-Housc,  two  miles  from  Ripon,  eight  miles  from 
Boronghbridge  Marmaduke  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Bretton  Park,  six  miles  from  Barnsley,  seven  miles  from  Wake- 
field          T.  R.  Beaumont,  Esf|. 

Brierley,  ^le  miles  from  Barnsley,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from 
Wakefield John  Hoyland,  Esq. 

Brierley  Manor,  five   niiica  from  Barnsley,  eight  miles  from 
Wakefield       .        .  William  Elmsall,  Esc. 

2  P  1  BrodBworth* 
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Brodsworth-Hall,  four  miles  firom  Doncaster,  eleven  miLea  from 
Barnsley Thelluson,  Esc^. 

Broom-Hail,  one  mile  from  $beiBeld»  teven  miLet  from  Rother- 
bam  ....  Phillip  GiU,  Esq. 

Broomliead-Halt  seven  milos  from  Pennystoue^  lea  laifes  from 
She^eld WHnam  ffi/fon,  £«q* 

Brotherton,  one  mile  from  Ferrybridge,  Ibree  mil^  horn  Kdh* 
iefract      ,.,...        John  Crowder,  Esq, 

Broughtno-UaU^  three  miLes  from  Skipton,  twelve  miles  from 
Keig:hley         .        •         .         .       .       Stephen  Tempest ^  £iq. 

Browsbolme,   thirteen  miles  from  Gisbum^    fVve  mileii   from 
Clilheroe  (Lancashire)         .         ,  .       */.  Luter  Furker,  E»q* 

Brufih-Hou&e,  three  mije«  from  Sheffield,  five  mihH  from 
therbam .        Dr.  Boaik. 

BorgivalliK,  sis  miles  from  I>onGaster,  niae  miles  frt>iik  Ponie- 
fract        •».*,.  ^-^—  Anne,  Esq. 

Burley^  two  mjlea  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Bradfoitl 

Sir  R.  Jafmson,  Bart, 
r  hurley,  two  miles  fi-oui   Otley,   twelve   vnilti   from   Leedi 

John  Lft,  Etq* 

Btirntwood  Lodge,  aovoa  miles   from   Bariialey*  e^hi  milea 
from  Doncaster  .         ,         .      Masdm,  Esq* 

Button  Hill,  three  miles  from  BboiBeld»  uiue  milea  from  Ko* 
therbam  ,        ,         .        .  ,        Jn,  Crawsliawt  Esq. 

Bynun^  two  milea  from  Ferrybridge,  four  miles  from  Pontdlmel 

Sir  Jn.  Ramden,  Btfl. 

Calico  Hall,  half  a  mile  from  Haiifait      Rm\  Wm*  PntiCitt^ 

CamlileHforih,  four  milca  from  Snail h,  four  miles  and  a  qitarier 
from  Bdhy ,S^.  W.  Haude,  Eeq, 

Campsal,  etgbt  miles  from  Poticaater,  eight  milea  from  Poa* 
tefract Bacon  Frank,  Esq. 

Camps  Mount,  eight  miles  fiQm  Doiicasler^  nine  mites  from 
Ferryl ridge  .         ,         .        :         .  Jn.  Caake,  £^« 

Cannon   Uall,   four  milcN  from   Pentiystone^   five  nailoa  fro/In 
Banisley         .         .         .  Wm,   Spencer   Stanhope,  Esq, 

Cantlcy 


Biov^gr  >  ^'  WaUHmkCUUers^Iiaq. 

'T^^^p^p^i'  ^^  '^w^^*  f^^^^f^^^f'^*  *m^T  w^^w  ^^w*  .^^^^jw^*^ 

rrJM.  frililMUIII^  Sl^* 

^pip|in»#P«BMtrf        •       .        Jn.  HflMy  Mapp,  Em^^.;-, 

'rtMmim  Hwm»  two  mOai  hm  BMiftx«  mgiA.iiviM..f»m 
finrjiM  *^        *         •  Michael  S$Hki,l^^v: 

Jft^othiftmth  ^«l9e»fiM«  IPeilQiiltoM^;        T-.IFllf^Xl^ 
(fil^biMc^  Ibv  miles  from  HndderafieM,  nx  miles  from  'Ht^ 

QmpphVii^  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Doncaater^  six  mite 

OoWPhy  HaOijk   Ihaae  miles  from  Skipton,  six  miles  from 

CjNfciWiii  H«U>  four  miles  frpm  Otley«  9ix  miles  fraai  ImAi 

Opfgipwi,  Iqwr  miles  from  Knaresbrough,  f«nr  nilaa  from  B«)l 

nil||nH94|BB  •     . .  Minify  /ii|iii0#iii#c»  ^flfi 

Clft(iiig;l«y«  &ur  miles  from  Bradford,  six  m.iles  fropi  KeigUqf 
a.  ^    ,  Jlfw.  Ferrmdi 

Cliigf  UalL  aareA  milaa  fram  Otley,  eleven  miles  from  Knarea- 
imi^  T.  P4^khumn,  Ea^ 

CtaMf  <Mr  nOba  from  Wakefield,  aix  miles  bom  PoKlkfrMt 
.<Hi  :  .  -  SiM  Umry  ffl/joti,  Bart 

CpwUiU  Hall,  fife  mika  fimn  Donoaater,  eight  milea  from 

BottmribM       .  .       Jm.  Wwdyear,  Eaq. 

CnHT  Neal^  tkree  miles  from  Hali&x,  six  milea  from  Huddsn- 

ftaU        .       «       .        .       .       ...  .,..WmWmlbr,EH^\ 

CkaiW  li^»  Judf  a  aaile  from  Devsbury,  five  milea  and  a  half 

fropWakffiald  J.  emg^,Sa^ 

Cnsvorthf  two  miksa   from  Doacaster,  lUrteen  biika  froaa 

Banalay        .        .        ;       •        .        Urn.  Orrigkisim,  Esq. 

t  Cayioa, 
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Cftyton>  five  miles  fmm  Ripon,  six  miles  from  KQareabrovgh 

Mrs,  Mesienger,    ^ 
Chevel,  lire  miles  from   Wakefield,  six  miles  from  BaniBley 

Sir  T.  Pilkinton,  Bart 
Clayton,  eight  inilei!  fmm  Bara&ley,  ei^ht  miles  from  Don- 
carter         *         ,  .         Wm.  Bratkmbury,  E»ij, 

Cliflfe  Hin,  three  miies  trf>m  Halifax,  ten  mile»  from  H udders* 
field         .         .         Thomas  Milne,  Esq.  and  Jjt.  Walker,  Esq. 

CUfioQ,  half  a  mile  irom  Hotherham,  eleven  miles  and  a  lialf 
from  DoncaBter         *        »         ,         .        Joseph  Waf       ^'  *]. 
Cioek  Uause^  one  mile  from  Bradford,  nine  mih  uley 

N.  Jowitf,  Esq. 
Clongh,  one  mile  from  Rotherham,  'aeven  miles  from  SheffieM 

Mrs.  Wcnhy. 
Damall,  two  miks  from  Sheffield,  five  miles  from  Rotherham 

Snmiul  Stainforihi  Esq. 
Darrin^n^  tliree  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  three  miles   from 
Pontefract         .         ,  ■    -n   .     Sotheran,  Esf? 

Deighton  Kirk,  two  miles  from  Wctherby,  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  Knaresbroiigh        ,        ,         ,       -^     Rev.  /,  Gtfdarit  Esq 
Deighton  North,  tbree  miles  from  Wetherby,  four  miles  from 
Knareshrough        .         .         .       ,         Sir  Wm.  fngilby,  Bart, 
Denton  Purk,  five  miles  from  Otley,  eight  miles  from  KeigUlcy 

Sir  Henry  Carr  Ibbotson,  Bart. 
Dinniug^ton,  eight  miles  from  Tickbiii^  eight  miles  and  a  half 
from  Rotherham        ....         Thos,  Athorpe,  Esq. 
Oodworth,  two  mtle»  from  Barnsley,  ten  milfs  from  Wakefield 

IVm.  Garlicke  and  Richard  Parkins^  E»q, 
Ea&t^eld,  half  a  mile  from  Tukhill,  seven   miles  from  Don- 
oaflter  .  .         £.  £.  Lau^kion,  Esq. 

Eaatwoody  one  mile  from  Rutberham,  eleven  miles  from  Don  caster 

Joseph  Walker,  Esq, 
ElmsalJ  Lodge,  snvcn  miles  and  a  half  (rmn  Pontefract,  niire 
miles  from  Doncaster       .  .       Christopher  Wilson^  Bvq. 

i'  t»mf*i^y#' 


BHMHijt  swo  imm  innD  cnapioiiy  iwisiTO  onrai  uuui  Aogwej 

ITm.  Bc^iitff ,  Eiq. 
Sriwl^ tf^ mikiftoiii BhuUM, fire Allev fton Otkf  '' 

'  Jm.  OcMMp/oii,  Elf. 

BAM'HaH,  flra  miks  ftboi  Skf^,  twO^e  nOn  Ami  KeVBa- 

wd    '   :        .'     ,        ...       Jira/Aeto  IFf  (MMb  Bif.    ' 

niiiNinif  lnK6  mlcjiriiiMi  AtryDnafey  ranr-iiiiloi  viMi  PMIo* 

ftafll   '...*...     TftomiM  JiicAfOJfp  Eifj    ' 

'  fWiflli  fire  nihs  fii»«  SkiptoD,  aeven  mil«*  fro«i  S«igUej 

John  JVavers,  Euq,    ' 
fUn,  «M  Bile  frrai  ShdMil,  liffvn  vilflt  froM  RodMBflMi 

TlomorJE^,  Eiq. 
n,  two  wles  ftwn  KMUperibiMigli/  tveadhtfrMD  Bo- 

J2o5en  Harvey,  Eiq. 

ix  mite  ftoa  LeeAi/  tefca  mite  ftmi-  Btiflkd 

*     '  Edward  ArmUage,  Eif.  ' 

Mndqf^Hdl,  tm  Bilet  add  akiir  fim  OOagry  dMtti  adte 

froft  EiiMtoovgli       ....      Wtdier  Fawket,  Eif. 

fMft%  one  nule  fiom  RolliMlMa,  Ac  OBte  ftm  ShtOUd 

Jonathan  Walhr,  Esq. 
Pbrr— itjytwo»a€«andaluif  frwD  Knaraabmogh;  far  aJIca 
andft  hair'itei  Boroaghlnidge    5ir  T.  r«r/2^  S/tngi^,  Bart  ' 
fSeUMlawc^  fev    silea  ftoai    Halifla,   aeven  *  laite  Ibm 
HuMrtdIdd        ...  Robert  Siaf^eld,E9ti. 

nudiiigfay^Lodga,  eigiil  mite  from  Dmeastav  tbreeuteaiid 
a  hdtt  'fnm  Bavtrjr  John  Harwf,  Eaq., 

Ffmiipglyi-Hall,  Icoaord  CAt/iCerv,  Baq; 

FiflAalrp^,  two  mite  from  Buddenfield,  ten  miles  from  Hallfiw 

'John  WotOky,  Eaq : 
VbSij,  Uma  aiilai  from  HuddenfieU,  aiK  mflea  from  HaKfti^ 

ThomaMTk»nkmi¥m(. 
FhafcyirHaU,  aii^  milea  from  Skipton,  eleven  milea  fnta  Kettle^ 
wen  RevJ^.Fmtoa: 

FoDyfboi^Lodge^  three  milea  from  KnaneslmHigii^  tve  mite 
fromWelberhy        ....       Hon.  Wiimn  Qordan. 

Frickly 


Frickley,  ejglijtiuleftfjiam  Doncaster,  nine  miles  Urom  Banuley 

I         I  William  Payne t  Eimj, 

Frizing'Httll,  two    mile^    horn    Bmcifard,   eits^ht  milm  ftvni 

Keighh-y         ,         .  .  .         /eiVA^rt^  fn  ^    ^       -   Esq. 

Frystan-Ferrj'j  one  mile  from  Ferry briilge,  twi  m>ii]  P«n- 

John  Cofihurst,  Ewj. 

OiHliaTe-hoDse,  four  nnles  frout  SMpton^  ^fd  '. 

itf  tein  Settk         .  ./oAm  f  El 

Ga^tborpo-ltallj  erve  utile  from  Bitigley,  six  piile«i  from  Brat! 

[Ifcrd Joseph   Hratorj,  Esq. 

•  Giggleswick,  onr  mile  from  8ettte        A,  Lueer,  Buq^  nnd 

J^/t«  Cfaph^ 

Giltlinjinft'clK  »i^  miles  from  Tickliill,  ten   miles  froHl  BsHtV^ 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Bart* 

^  GiUhwaite-H&U,  two  mile^  fpom  Rotberiiaro^  fix  milc*fi   from 

''Shdfieltl Westfjy,  Esq. 

Gbdbow^    iHree    miles    from    Leeds,  ten  miles  from    Oiley 

John  Dixtmt  Bsq- 

Galcar,  Ihifc  miles  from  Htiddcraficy,  sevcctmileft  from  Halifcx 

Joseph  Haigh,  Esq, 

Goldsborongh,  tlirce  mtles  from  Knartsbrcnigb,  five  Itiilt«  il/^m 

rWeiUerby James  Siorkey,  Etq. 

Oranf^e,   one  mile    from    Einierlry,  six   milt-    '         Brail^itl 

Walker  {  £a^. 

'    Grang^e-Aslv,  m\  mWeB  and  a  half  from  HudderilM'Ifi,  six  mUtn 

and  a  half  fram  Wakefield         ,  .        John  Lister  Kayr^  EiWj, 

Grasaington,  &ii\  mile^  ^"nn  KVtMcwt>U,  ipfi  miles  from  Pfili£h|^J 

briiigci        .  ■     BrtniN,  Esq.  .^^^B 

GK*ystonea»  two  miles  and  it  tialf  from  .Sholl^ieM,  ^1-!  u^ 

i  half  from  Kolherliam  5'.  Crtai}es,E%(\,  and  T.  Hawhi^,^  y,  4---j- 

Grimstottc-Hall,  two  miks  frf*m  Tudcaater,  eleven  miles  from 

[Ferrybridge  George  Tom^md,  Esq. 

Grove-Hall,   luo   mik'S   £r#»ui   F« Dvliridiri^    three  niiks  from 

Ponirfract         .        .  .   .1,  .  WiiUam  Ltr,  Ei;q, 

Guit»ely»   two    milca  from   Otley,   nine   milts  from    Brail  ford 

r  Ridsda!t\  Esq. 

Gimtbwaite* 


]M^ibl^\uv»...A.^.v..  .  ..      mmmlfB^mabiiB^^. 


Blihfta^^   ^/^    'i        I        i        «        Jm<»  i4il»Cl,  94^ 

■■Kori  iTMi-saren  miles  frool  Settle,  tweWe  milee  frai8ld|ii 
M^r.  r-^ftl  Kfi«  ;ik;:.  ,<;.liJ-.iyIii;ojl  8^:iiWtwto:«i»H^M^ 
■iiMbily^;  AmT  Wtes  fftm  Selby,  sevei^  milet  from  Foiqt 

jMiANMih/tmriiiileB  from  Sheffield,  seven  mttiiiMitfc^tMiL 

«ritaftMMn  «ik  miles  from  SetUe,  elefoi  miles  from  Skip- 

Ir^MMtM  miles  from  Tadcaster,  seven  miles  fimft 

l»''^tlrf^^niles  from  Thornei  seven  miles  from  D^il^Uti 

ItWlliilliaj^felir^Wles  fix)m  Otley,  six  mUedtttti(1MJM 

aAkrli^Httllet  fK>m  Wakefield,  ten  miles  from  Bamsky 

i.  ^qiia  mini  i^>fiii{*^iiK'iib#Af^^s^ii^  0mm  tH^fMauii 

tkitiUti^P^,  six  miles  from  Settle,  ten  miles  from  SUpton 
Uikiimu^ii'^htiM  and  a  half  from  Ponferi*As  ^Ae^Hi  mika 

IMMriNMbi  Dke,  six  miles'  'fl^tf ^^MMteMeVM^MifaB  mA  k 
M»  MiMMMteld '  '  •'' :-'''  ^^  n:^  :r  .;'f .   ;  -  j^h.  rMta»/i4    . 

■aujf '«i>fi, Wbt^  Uliles  and  a  half  from  Bawtry>ilftMFinA» 
A4li«]MMs«in^-'^''/  -     ;'  ^^^'^.^  ^"'«AMg<?'9.4M4iM.'Bii' 

INilMMi  W^es  from  IK>ncasi(l»',  MM  M&JfrM 

Wllb-MN^Hiiker  aiile  Vrom  Sheffield,  seven  miles  from  Roth^- 

Wg^^MdlHto^'^Hfesfrom  Bamslcy,  nine  miles  from  Waktfeid 
'"^'^  William  Parker,  Em^ 

High 
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igh-baufie,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Sheffield,  ue\ 
a  half  from  RoitierhRin       .       .       Christopher  Oatti 
U    lioUin-Hall}  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Ripon,  five  nules  Irom 

[Ripley Richard   Woadf  £aq* 

Hollinfs<»Hall^  eight  miles  from  Skipioii^  eight  ntilefi  from  hmi- 
brd         .         .         .  .         I  ,         J,  Deardcn,  Esq. 

Holme  Uottse^  two  miles  from  Ketghley,  eight  miles  from  Skip- 
on        .        .►        *         .  Htv.  T,  Dunham  Whiiaker, 
HootoD'Utgh,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Tickhill,  m%  milei 


lirom  Rotherham 
Horseforth, 


miles  from    Otkj 


yix    miles    from    Leeds,    six 

Peter  Rhodes^  Esq. 
Houden-Clough,  ten  miles  from  Settle,  thirteen  miles  from  Skip* 

Jon Hubert  Tippuig,  E%q. 

Uound*HtlL  two  miles  from  Pontefract,  four  miles  from  Ferry- 
idge        .        .        .         ♦         .  ,  Rev.  T^  Honon. 

Uowgiit,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Sedhergh,  six  miles  and  a 
If  from  Deut        ....         Rev.  Daniel  PeaoKk. 
Uowroyd,  six  miles  from  Halifax,  six  miles  from  Huddersfield 

Thomas  Horion,  Esq, 
Iliinger*HiU,  len  miles  from  Settle,  fourteen  miles  from  Skipton 

£^  Kingg  Esq. 

Uutlon   Pagualj  seven  miles  from  Doncaster^  nine  rnika  and  a 
li.ilf  from  Barnislev         ,         .         .         St,  Andrew  Ward,  Eiiq. 

Ingleton,  ten  miles  and  a  half  from  Settle,  seven  miles  from 
Kiiby    Lonsdale,   (Westmoreland)  ,         Mrs.   Redmayne, 

Ingntanthorp,  three  miles  fruni  Wetherby,   seven  miles  fnnn 
Knarcsbrough        ....         Richard  Yorker  En^ 

Ingniiie-Hall,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Sedhergb,  eight  miles 
from  Kendal,  (Wcstraorelaud)         «        .         John  Upton,  Esq. 
Ive's  St,  eight  miles  from  Skiptoo,  twelve  miles  from  Otlcy 

Edward  Ferrand,  Esq« 
Kftyley^HalU  three  miles  from  OUey,  nine  miles  from  Skipton 

John  Raistri€k,  Esq* 
KeV. 
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K«b*Royd,  fiv«  mileft  from  Halifax,  Ui  ivr  luUes  from  Rocbe* 
dak»  (LwDCtshire)  Robert  Hob oifd.Efi^. 

lk«iUethorpe,  Ibr^    mile^  from  Wakefidd,  seven  mileft  tVorD 

Barnsley      • J.Aimiiage. 

Kildwick,  four  milt!^  aud  aquarier  from  Skipton,  five  milieu  and 
tiree  quarters  from  Ktiglilev         »         .        .         Miss  Cujto; 
JUugbeck,  tlirea  mileii  from  Leeds>lhir(eeik  niileftibom  Bradford 

^^ —  Walker,  Ebij. 
Kuiale^j  seven  milet*  from  Pontefc»ct^  sev^n  mileti  from  Wakefield 

John  Stocks t  E»q.   ' 
ppfliX'Parkf  nine  mile^  from  Leeds,  i^evett  milea  from  Poateff^ct 

T.  B.  Davison  Bland,  Esq* 
Kirby-UalTr  five  miles  from  Boroughiirid^e, .  nine  utiles  from 
Wethcrby  ,  .  .  .         Henry  Tfiompsont  Esq. 

! ,    Kirby  Malzeardi  seven  mi lc:s  from  Ripon,  ten  miles  from  Pate- 
ley  bridge        .         ,         .         .  .  7\  Dickitis,  Enq. 

Kirby*Qver-Blow^  nvk  uxAm  from  Wetii^rby,  u\%  miles  and  » 
lialf  from  Koaresbrough        .         Hon.  and  Rev^  Dr,  Marshark, 
Kirkktttp  four  mile:*  from  liuddenifi^kl,  m  nutes  from  Halifax 

Sir  George  Armitagc,  BarL 
Latigcli^e,  one  mile  from  Settle^  seventeen  miles  fr^m  Skipion 

Pudsey  Dawson,  Esq,  and  Edward  Clayton^  Esq. 
Lmigley-Halljone  mile  from  Hudderafield^uine  miles  from  Hallux 

Sir  J.  Ranisdeftt  Bar  I. 
Lai^old^  Ave  miles  from  Tickhiil^  twelve  miles  from  Rotherh&m 

Henry  Galley  knight  t  Esq, 
LaMilVHaU,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Uudderstield,  eleven 
eiiks  from  Wakeiield         .         .         .         Samuel  Walkct\  Esq.. 

Lawkland  Hall,    four  miles  from  Settle,  thirteen  miles  from 
Kifby  Lonsdale  (Westmoreland)         .         .       J.  IngiWy,  Esq. 
Lo^Sp  fovtr  miles  from  Fert7 bridge,  six  miles  from  Pontefr^ct 

David  Himsuforth,  Esq. 
Letkton  Lodge,  six  miles  from  Poniefract,  ten  miles  from  Tad- 
caster         .  ,     ^   Mkfmcl  Angeh  Taylor,  Esq. 

Leventhorpe^ 
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^teftuilioi  I  lilies  from  Leedfi,  seven  m\m  front  WmkjelM 

Grem,  Esq, 

Light  VViWe,  fhtisc  miles  and  a  half  ii        n  nittet>| 

from  Bradford  .  ^;  ,  liaq.  l^J 

Lin^t-UaU,  iliroe  miles  from  Huddeniield,  ekerea  miles  iroi 

HaU^ George  Rolmrt*,  E9q, 

lintoli   SpHng-^  two   inileB  fhim  WeUterby,   six  mites   froii) 
Kuveilmiug^K        .,.,.*/,  Wyha-gh,  Esq. 
Littk'thorpe,  one  mile  fiMm  Rij^oti,  siiL  milo»  from  Bomogb 

Wygo i^/ajor  Brooke, 

'  >  liDokwood,  1^0  tnilea  fr^m  HuddcrsfieM^  uint}  miles  and  a  I 
from  Halifax  .  *  .  Jo^.  Armiiage,  Esq. 

Lof^lioa6e>  four  miles  from  WakefiMd;  s&«  miles  ifdm  Leeds 

B.  DcaUry,  Esq. 
Lofilioiise-tlill,  thr^e  miles  from  Kn&reitbrouglf,  fi»ar  miles  frooil 
Boftm^librid^a         .  Charles  Si ^       '      r^q. 

Longwood- House,  two  miles  from  Huddersfie^d^  ^  fruAj 

Halifax John  Ri»kctt$,  Esq.  '^^ 

"  Lotlitrton,  ib«  miU'2*  from  Tadcastef,  eight  miles  from  WeUicrliyJ 

John  Roper,  Egq. 
Loverssi,  three  miles  aud  s  bslf  from  Doneafaier,  four  mUm  i 

a  Jmlf  ijom  Tickhill         ,         .        ,         ■* Fenton,    Esq. 

/<;LBpsett^HaU^  one  mile  ^om  Wakefield^  fiv«  miles  from  Beisslmrj^J 

fio^  U,  GtukiU,  Esq. 

I  *.Mse¥oii  Baukj  two  mtlcs  from  ShsfHoM,  eight  miles  and  a  I 
from  Rotherhrtm         .        .'  .         .         P.  IfV^^^a/^Esq, 

Mu(tb>\  four  miles  frenh  Tiekhill,  serefl  mitiss  iWi  RotberR 

.  ^^^  Cook,  Esq.  ' ' 

^'^Miwtrm-HsJl,  sr\  miW^fffittSypioii,  elt*ve#  fiiiles  from  8<*Ul« 

;  fiicAttrilf  JMer,  Esq. 

J^sMc^nwood,  tlnt^  iirfks.fhMl  Le^dii/t^ight  miies^  (^^  Oiley  j 

John  heck  it  t,   Esq. 
MeltoD,  five  miles  f^kn  Donesfller,  leti  miles  ^m  Barnsky] 
Richard  Founta^m  Wilion^  Esl^. 
iMiAHeloti  Li»d^e^  seven  miles  fromOlley,  nine  miles  from  Skip-1 

toa William  Middleton,  Esq, 

Middles  ood** 
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Middlewood  Hall,   six  miles  lirom  Bar&sley,  ten  miles  from 
DottcaBUr  ....         Hon.   Lumletf  Saville, 

Milnsbridge  hou»e^  two  miles  from  Huddersfield,  six  miles  from 

Halifax Jom,  Hadrliffe,  Est), 

MiUon-Hall,  ten  miles   ^m   BlacLburne^  twelve   miles  from 
Gisliunie         .         .  Richard  Henri/  Beaumont ^^b(^. 

Mount- Pleasant,  one  mile  from  Sheffield^  seven  miles  from  Ro- 
therhun         .....  .  B,  IVard,  Esq. 

Myrtle-Grove,  four  miles  and  a  half  fram  Keighley,  six  milea 

om  Br^idford  .  .         Birch,  Esq. 

Neliier-Hali^  half  a  mile  from  Doncaster W  W/ey,  Esq. 

Ncthershire,  four  mile^  from  Sheffield^  five  miles  from  Rotherham 

HnghMiUer,  Esq. 
ihall,    one    mile    from    Olley,    eleven    miles    from    Leeds 

Thomas  C'lifto9i,  Esq, 
Newhillf  five  miles  from  Rotherham^  seven  miles  from  Barnsley 

John  Pmpte,  Esq,. 
Nenland-Hall^  four  miles  and  a  half  front  Wake^ld,  six  miles 
nd  a  half  from  Pont^ract         .         Sir  Edward  Smith,  fiart. 

NewstHad-Hall,   five    miles    from  Pontefract,  six   miles   from 
iTakefield         ,         .         ,         .  .  John  Naylor,  Esij. 

NewtoO'Hall^  two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  five  miles  from  Wether- 

— ^-^  Fairfax,  Esq. 
Nidd-Halt,  two  miles  from  Ripley,  four  miles  from  Knar es fir otigh 

Franci$  Trapps,  Esq. 
Northorpe,  iJiree  miles  firom  Dewshury,  ^ve  miles  from  Wake* 
^Id         ......         George  Webnter,  Esq. 

■    Norwood- Hall^  three   miles  from  Sheffield,   eight  miles  from 
Rotherham  .         .  .         ,  .         J.  Wheat,  Esq, 

Nostal.tive  miles  from  Ponteiracl,  seven  miles  from  Ferrj bridge 

■  Williamson,  Esq. 

Norsthorp,  one  mile  from  Leeds*         ,         .         Mrs,  Dade. 
Nunbrook,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Huddersfit  Id,  eight  miles 
^iid  a  half  from  Wakelield         .  Charles  Hook,  Esq. 

Vol.  XVL  2  Q  Oak  well- Hall, 


Ttmrj^niRf. 


Oakwell-Hatl,  m%  milea  from  Brmdford,  <ri|^^ht  foileft  from  HaRte-j 

Bettjamiti  Fcarnlry^  E»<|, 
Oswiiiiliorpc,  tliri?e  miles  from  LedU,  ten  miles  from  Ferrybridge  j 

—^  Motlry,  Esq. 
Oualethwaite,  one  mile  ftnil  a  Imlf  from  Darnsley,  niatt  \ 
from  Rotiiorl»am         ,  ,         .  Wm.  Elmhunt^  l6q« 

Owmm-Northi  three  miles  from    Halifax,  seven   miles   fromj 
Brailford        ,        .         •         .         .         */«.  Edwards,  Esq* 

Owston,  seven  miles  from  Boncaster,  nine  miles  and  a 
from  Potjtc/ract        .         »         »         ,         Bryan  Cooke,  Esq*    ai 
PtiGC<?-ita1L  Ifiree  miles  from  Sheffield,  four  miles  and  a  half| 
iram  Hotherbam         .        .         (te^orgt^  Burton  Greaves,  Esq. 
Park-Gate-Hall,  two  miles  from  Otky,  ten  miles  fem 

Francis  Riifsditle,  Esq. 
Parlington,  ono  mik  from  AUhcrford,  seven  miles  from  Wetlierby^ 
lat«l;  ihe  scat  of        .        .        .        Sit  7.  Goicaigne,  haii. 
Fottcrton,  six  miles  from  WcUierby,  six  miles  from  Tadcast 

E.  mikinson,  Esq. 
Pnrwcllj  two  miles  from  Dcwsbury,  six  miles  fit^m  Wakefiel^l 

Jn.  Taylor,  Esq. 
Pye-Nest«  two  miles  from  Halifax,  nine  mites  from  Huddersfieltl 

Jn.  Edwardi,  Esq. 
Ravenfield,  tliree  tntles  from  Rothcrham,  eig^lil  miles  from  Tick- 
bill         ...,.         IF.   Perkin  Basviiie,  Esq. 

UnwcliHIe,  two  miles  and  a  lialf  from  Simith,  seven  miles  from 
Thome  .         .  .  ,  Ralph  Vrtyki,  Jim,  Baq. 

Utl>Btone-Hall,  four  miles  from  Knareshrougli,  tour  miles  fronk 
Wetherhy  .  .  Sir  Henry  Goodritke,  Eart. 

Ripley,  four  miks  from   Harrowgate,  five  miles  from  Knares* J 

^Ug-h SVr  Jn,  Ingitby,  Bart. 

RiNisingtrm^  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  five  miles  from  Bawtrj| 

Rev,  James  Sioten,  D.  D. 
Eoyd^Highj  three  miles  from  Uuddersfield,  eleven  mile^  hoi 
Halifax       *        .         .        .         .         George  Armitagt,  Esq.j 

Royd's-Hii 


p  KojNl'ft^Ualli  four  miles  from  Bnuiford,  five  mi  let  from  H&li&x 
P  Joseph  Dawson,  Eaq. 

Sftudal^  two  miles  froin  Wakdield^  eight  miles  und  a  half  froui 
pMlefimct  ntiK  7\  Zoudi,  D.  D. 

0uidaUKirk,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Doucaaiter,  six  mileft 
wad  a  half  from  Thonic         .         .         ,         G.  Martin,  Ei^. 
Sawley-Ball^  six  miles  from  Ripon,  six  miles  IVam  Paleley  brictge 

Canyeti  Norltm,  Esq. 
ScriTeti^  one  mile  from  Kiiareabrough,  six  miles  from  Boroagh* 
bridge         .         .       .         Sir  Thoma:t  Turner  SUngatby^  Bart. 
SeacrofH^  four  miles  from  Lt^eds,  eight  miles  from  Wetherhy 

^  MkkUthwmtt,  Esq. 

dhaiTtrw-lieiid,  two  miks  from  Sheffield,  eight  miles  from  Ro* 
therham  .  Rtis,  Alexander  Mackenzie,    D.  D. 

Sbepley,  three  miles  fnitu   Bradford,  eleven  miles  from  Leeds 
^  W.  Wainman,  Esq.  aod  Rev^  Jn.  Shepley,  D.  D. 

^    Shooters-Hill,  three  miJesaud  a  quarter  from  Bawti^%  six  miles 
from  Do&castar         .         ,         *         .         —  Hiltom^  Esq, 

^Skelb^ook»  se^en  miles  from   Ferrybridge^    seven  mites   from 
utefrftct        ....         DauiBon  Humble,  Esq. 
Skellow-Gmnge,  five  miles  from  Doncaster,  eight  miles  from 
Fonleffuct Higgins^^nq, 

tdtoaingibrd,  four  miles  from  Ripon^  aiv  miles  from  Bfs»ham 
Jn.  Daiion,  Esq, 
Snidall^  four  miles  from  Potitefract,  aix   miles  from  Wakelield 

James  Torre,  Esq. 
S|>oObrth,  three  miles  from  Wetherbyj  four  miles  from  Kuares- 

brough Ret.  Jn.  Tripp. 

Sprotbrough,  three  miles  from  Doiicaster,  twt^lve  iiiiles  from 
Banisley  Sir  J.  Coplci/,  Bart,  bul  renlat  by  Mrs  Clut. 

Stanley-Hall^  two  miles  from  Wukelield,  six  miles  from  Leedu 
jL  Batjamin  Haifvrood,  Esq, 

■     Stapteton,  four  miles  from  Ferrybridge,  four  miles  and  a  liaH" 
from  Poatefruct        ,         .  £.  Leckonb^  Hodgson,  Esq. 

2Q2  Streetou- 
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SlrfletOD-UAll,  tbr^e  miles  from  Keighley,  seven  miles  i>ooi 

Sl^iptOit  , T.  Carforih,  Esq. 

Slockcltl-Park,  two  miles  from  Wt^lherby  4»ix  miles  from  Knaref^ 
lirtnigh         ....  IViflitfjM  Middhfon,  Esq. 

Stumpor-Um,  three  iuitc«  from  SheiHdil,  niiitf  miles  from  RoUier* 
liam        .         ,     '.  i*        ,.         .         .         *  *fn.  Oats,  E*q. 

Slarlley  Royal,  two  miles  and  a  balffrom  Ripon  Mas  Lawra^ct, 
iSwarth  Hill,  two  miles  froiri  Barnskv,  nine  utiles  from  Rother- 

liaro Mrs,  ElnUdrH, 

Swiilingtoii,  wx  miles  From  LcetlH,  eigitt  mile«  from  Wakefield 
^  ^».  Lowther,  £&^ 

^winiio,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Wetberliy,  sefeii  miles  frow 

Tadca^Ur        »        *         .  .         ,         Walker,  E»q, 

Thornii-llousp,  1ml f  a   mile   from   Wakefield,  six    miles   from 
Dewsbury         ....         Benjamin  Gaskill,  Eaq. 

Thornton-Lodge,  one  mile  from  Huddcrsfield,  ntue  miles  from 
Hidifax        .         ...         .         .         Jn,  Hon/ali,  Es(|. 

Thorpe,  nine  miles  from   Skipton,  nine  miles  from  KettleweU 
X  /?<?*'.  Henry  WiggUxwortk, 

Thorpe^  four  miles  and  a  lialf  from   Halifax,  six  miles  and  t 
half  from   Huddersfield  ,  .  .  Mrs,  Priestlv^, 

Thorpe  Green,  xix miles  from  Borouprhbridge,  nine  miles  froit 

Knareshrough Mrs.  RoUnsotK 

Tribergh,  three  miles  from  Rotherham,  nine  miles  from  Doncaat 
I,)  John  Fullerion,  Esq. 

Thurcrofl,  five   miles  from  Tickliil!,  six  miles  and  a  half  from 

Rotherham Captain  Btttier, 

Thumscoe,  seven  miles  from  Donca&ter,  nine  mile^  from  Baruidey 

Palmer^  E«q, 

Tickhill,  four  miles  from  Bawtry,  eight  miles  from  Doncaatef  1 

Christopher  Atdtrson,  Esq.  Mev,  F.  Twigg, 
Tickliill  Castle         ,         .         .  hhm.  frcderkk  Lnmiiy, 

Tod  wick-Grange,  seven  miles  from  Rotberham,  ttu  mtlu&  fipinii 

^l^eflield Fox.  Esq, 

Tong-liall, 


TtfDguHall,  two  mikt-friwlMdf.WfenWlavftvB'Wdktfield 

TowErton-Lodge,  three  Buiet  ^om  TaJeriAer;  *lfix  wMw  %om 
Wetlwrby    *    .  Peregrine  Wentwortk^'Emi. 

Town-Head,  twehre  miles  tkom  Settle,  eigkteea  vilee-^fkoiirBEip- 

ton J.  mgglesworik,Ei^' 

Townliill,  helf  a  mile  fromBradfeid^eigliA  miks  aad-a  bilf  ftom 

Haliiax Frimcis  DujfieU^Em^:*' 

Toivton,  two  miles  from  Tadeaater,  ten  mUes  finom  FerrjInUge 

Hon.  M.  Bladm  ifatnfe. 
Under-Bank,  nine  miles  from  Hali&x,  twelve  mflea^nom  Rbch- 
dale,  (Lancashire)  .        .    •    CAiaMM^  Esq. 

Uakelfe,  two  miles  from   Tadcaster,  aine- miles  Iroii'Selby 

Jn.  SMOite,  Eaq.  < 
Wadworth,  four  miles  from  Tiekhill,  Irar  mil«i  fidHBoueiiiter 

.    Mrs.  Wordtwirtk  ' 
Wake&eld-Lodge,  one  mile  fnim  Wakefield^  aino  M9ea^  ffom 

Bansley Joseph  ArmUage,  Eai. 

Watton-Hall,  four  miles  from  Wakefield,  eight  milea  Ami  Barns- 
ley        Tlumas  Wmierim,  Esq. 

Wsfdaend,  two  miles  from  Sheffield,  nine  milea  ftem  RotheriUun 

T.  Rawson,  Esq. 
Whetwood-Hall,  throe  miles  from  Leeds,  eight  miles  from  Bnd- 

kid B,  Broume,  Esq. 

Weatworih,  six  miles  frxim  Rothcrham,  eight  miles  from  Don- 

eaater Rev.  Jn.  Lowe,  DV  D.  ' 

.    Weatworth  Castle,  two  miles  from  Bamsley^  eight  miles  from 

Rothcrham        .    • Henry Verwm,'&K{. 

•Weston,    two    miles  from  OUey,  twehre  miles  fixmi''  Leeds 

Wm.  FaiMiioMr,  Esq. 
Wetherby-Grange,.one  mile  from  Wetherby,  six  miles  from  Tad« 
easter    '    .  RichardThakpso/n,J^iif{. 

Whamdiffe-Lodge,  six  miles  from  Sheffield,  nine  miles  from 
Rotheriiam        ^        Hon.  James  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley, 

'2  Q  3  Wheatlcy, 


MS  YoftKsaiRc* 

WlieaAley,  two  miles  uid  &  half  from  Doncastcr,  nine  milei  fronj 
Thorne Sir  George  Coake. 

Whiteley-Woo(l-Hail«  four  miles  froin  Sbeffiel<l,  ten  milet  i 
Rotkerham  ,  .  .  .  WlUtam  Hut  tan,  Enq. 

White  Wiudtiws^  four  miles  from  Halifax,  eight  miles 
Huddersfield         .         .         ,         ,  Joseph  Priestley,  Esq. 

Whilky-Hall,  six  miles  from   Hudderafield,  seven  miles  froB 
Wakefield         .         .  Richard  Henry  Beaumont,  Ew). 

Willow-Lod^e,  two  miles  from  Halifax,  nine  imlen  from  Had* 
derfiiield Thomas  Dt/xon,  E»q, 

Witlow-Hall  ....         Thomas  Lodge,  E8i(. 

Wilsick*  two  miles  from  Tirkhill,  six  miles  from  Bawtry, 

Worn bwel! -Wood,  four  miles  from  Banuileyj   eijifht  mile*  froB 
Rotherham         ....         *         Vcrello,  Es*j. 

Wood-llBU,  two  miles  from  Wclherhy,  seven  miles  from  Koa 
brough         .         .         .         ,  William  Fenton  Scott,  Esq. 

W^ood-Uouae.  one   mile  from  Htiddersfield,  eight  milaa  fn 
Halifax Jn.    Hliitacre,  Esq. 

Woodlands,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Doncaster,  eleven  mile 
from  Pontefract         .         ,         ,         Edward  Waterton,   Esq. 

Hoodthorpe,   three   miles  from  Wakefield,  seven   mites   froii 
Barniiley Rev.  William   Wood, 

Woodthorpe,  three  miles  from  Sheffield,  six  mile^from  Rothep 
ham         .*....         Hugh  Parker,  Esq. 

Woolley  Pjirk,  6vc  miles  from  Barosiey,  £ve  miles  and  a  half 
from  Wakefitid         ,        Codjrty  Wentworth  Wentworth,  Esq. 

Worsbroopfh,  three  miles  from   Barasley,   eleven  miles  ftt>m, 
ShelBtld         ....         Frtnui»  Edmunds,  Esq.  •  J 

Wortiey,  five  miles  from  Bai-n&ley,  eJorht  miles  from  Shefield 
Jaftiex  Archibald  Stuart  IVortletf,  Esq. 


From  this  list  it  will  appear  that  there  are  few  parts  of  En^land^l 
of  the  same  eKtetit,  iluit  contain  a  greater  a  umber  of  ooblemeflj 
und  genllem€n*4>  seats,  than  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkahire. 


YoRKSlftBE, 


(m 


The  extent  of  the  West   Riding,  is  about  ninetj-five  tnilei  in 

■i  great£iit  Icug^thp  from  ea^iit  to  wei^t ;  aiid  forty-ciglit  mile^,  in 

Its  graaiest  breadth  from  iiortb  to  muih  ;  conlaiiimg  ali^^iit  2500 

BOftre    miles,    or^    1,568,0(M)     statute    acres.     The  popiiluiion 

pounts  to  above  400,000.     It  U  bounded  oii   the  esutt,  by  the 

tjf  and  the  river  Ouse  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  North  Hidfug  ; 

the  went,  by  Lancashire ;    and  on  the  tiouth^  by   Cheshire, 

Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire, 

Geographical    FeaTfres,]     The   fiice  of  the   country    is 

irregular;   but^  in    general  terniM,  it  may    he  divided  into 

ree  large  districts,  gradually  viirj  ing  from  a  level  and  niarjiliy^ 

I  &  rocky  and  mountainous  region.     The  Hiit  and  marshy  part  of 

lie  riding,  lies  on  the  eastern  side  along  the  banks  of  the  Ousci 

I  extcndii  to  the  westward,  in  some  places  to  a  greater,  and  in 

^  W  t  lew  distance,  but,  generally,  t<)  within   three  or  fonr 

Kites  of  an  imaginary  line^  drawn   Iroui  Doncaster  to  Sherborne, 

The  middle  ^la^l,  aa  far  to  lh(y  westward  as  Sheffield,  Bradford* 

■id  OtLey^  rises  gradually  into  hilU^  and  h  beautifnlly  variegated. 

wirtber  to  the  went,  the  Nurface  becomes  rugged,  and  mountain* 

Boa.     Beyond  .Sheffield,  scarcely  any  thing  is  seen  but  hlick  moors  - 

wliich  ninning  north-weat,  nntte  with  the  lofty  hills  of  Black* 

Ene  Edge,  on  tlie  borders  of  Laticashire,  And  the  westeni 
t  of  Craven,  presents  a  confused  heap  nf  rocks  and  mountains ; 
ong  which  Pennygant,  Wliarnside,  and  Iiiglehoroagh,  are  paiii- 
eniarly  conspicuous  ;  the  two  last  being  considered  as  the  high- 
eat  bills  in  either  Enjafland  or  Wales  ;  not  excepting  even  Skiddaw, 
Uetwellyn,  or  Snowdon*  Amidst  the  hilly  and  uiountuinous  tiacti^ 
of  this  Riding,  however,  are  many  romantic  valleys,  presenting 
the  must  beautiful  scenery.  The  most  extensive  of  these,  are 
Netberdale,t  watered  by  the  Nid  ;  Wharfdale,  and  tlic  vaje  of 
■Ke  Aire,  which  in  many  places  aflbrd  viewa  the  moat  deliichllVd 
%Atcan  be  imagined.  Mauy  valJies  of  less  extent  lie  with  these 
in  picturesc^ue  Ik  ant  v  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  heitii;  inclo<;< 
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sed^  well  wooded,  and  thickty  spread  with  almost  <  -^  villa- 

ges, present,  wlii^n  viewed  from  the  neighbouring  eminences,  the 
rcseifiblanre  of  a  tenestrijil  paradise.  From  many  points,  art 
seen  the  mubt  eiichiiutin«^  prospects  ;  in  whicft  beauty  and  subli- 
mity are  pleasinjL^ly  combined.  In  travelling  from  Knare4»broui^li« 
or  Ripon,  lo  Pateley  bridtfe  ;  from  Tadeaster  to  Olley  and  Skip- 
ton  ;  from  Leeds,  by  the  way  of  Bradford^  and  Keighby,  to  Skip- 
ton  ;  from  Bradford  to  Halifax ;  from  Halifax,  by  Dewabiiry,  to 
Wakeiietd ;  and  s^omc-.  other  roadii  that  mij^bt  be  nientionod,  the 
tourifit  has  an  opportunity,  of  contemplatiiii^  some  of  the  An 
scenery  iii  England, '''^ 

Climate,]  The  climate  of  the  West  Ridinc^,  is  as  various  ai 
Ha  surface;  a  circimistanee  naturally  arising^  from  tht?  diversity  of 
situations,  in  the  eastern  parts,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ouse^ 
the  cliraate.  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  country,  resembles  that  of 
the  East  Riding,  on  the  oppo!iite  side  of  the  river  ;  and  damps 
and  fogs  are  somewhal  prevalent.  In  the  middle  dibirict^  the  air 
is  sharper,  clearer,  and  considered  as  mc»«  healthful.  And  in  the 
western  part  it,  the  climate  is  cold,  tempestuous,  and  rajny^f 
At  Sheffield,  the  averag^e  guage  of  rain  is  tlnrly-three  Inches  ; 
being  about  a  medium  between  Uie  quantities  that  ^11  in  Ljm> 
cash  ire,  and  on  I  lie  eastem  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  Black&tone 
Edge,  and  the  mountains  of  Craven,  are  the  mo^t  foggy,  rainy, 
and  stormy  distncln  in  England ;  although  from  the  frequent  high 
winds  which  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  keep  it  in  a  state  of  agita* 

fion. 


*  THc  wnteT  of  tliis  volume,  in  travelling  thcjc  raads,  could  not  but  oth 
aerve,  thit  in  the  whole  space  between  Yoik  and  London,  and  betivrea 
London  and  Dover*  no  part  of  tlic  rotd,  eicepting  BlacLheath,  and  ShoaicT's 
hill,  ffitplays  so  beautiful  prospects. 

t  Moteorologicfti  ob«crratton§,  have  not  been  kept  with  tuffieieiil  tecararjl 
Of  for  s  mfficicnt  length  of  time,  to  authhriae  nny  certain  conclusion  ;  hot 
from  what  the  wrilcf  of  this  voiume  could  learn  on  the  apot,  he  lini  reawn  to 
believe  that  the  annual  depth  of  laia,  falling  in  the  vichiity  of  Iiigleborooghj 
he.  it  not  leu  chaa  forty-eighl  inches. 
6 


%i<ni,  the  climate  is  reckoned  saludrious  to  nouitd  coastiiutionst ; 
mud  the  inhabiiaiilit  have  m  robott,  and  lit  nUbfiil  appearance. 

Mineralogy.]  In  the  Wetit  Ridiutfof  Vork»btre,  arc  srreal 
^naatitics  of  coal,  iroiisLoiie^  auil  lead,  aiid  vast  quarries  of  liine- 
stone.  The  mines  of  coal,  as  well  as  tlie  ijiianiea  of  stone^  maj 
Indeed  be  deemed  inexhaiisiible.  In  the  low  and  level  tract  near 
!  Ouse,  none  of  Uiesc  mati? rials  are  found.  Tlie  limestone  di»> 
ci begins  in  thi^  line  between  Iloncaster  and  Tadcaster ;  andaU 
',  Uie  whole  coiiutry  to  ttte  westward^  is  alimestoiie  rock,  Wlii^ 
fent  dt|iths  below  the  surface.  The  coal  iniues  are  the  fno»t 
iu  the  ti-acl  In^twecu  Leeda  and  Waketield;  and  In  the 
iie]gKboiirliof>d  of  Bradford,  liarnsley^  and  8heHield ;  alt  ho' there 
are  maiiy  in  other  ystrts  of  ttie  Hiding.  Iron  is  found  in  great 
qtiaiitities  near  Bradford,  and  often  in  the  same  mine  with  coal. 
In  tliese  mixietf,  the  coal  which  lies  above  is  of  an  impnre,  and 
iufturiar  kind ;  and  sells  at  little  more  than  hulf  the  price  of  that 
iu  the  lower  seams.  Under  this  I  lie  re  is  olWo  a  stratum  of  iron- 
■^ue«  and  beneath  it,  at  the  depth  of  seventy  or  eii^hty  yards 
oelrvw  thesurfiice,  is  a  vein  of  exccllint  ctial.  The  pritiet[»!il  tesd 
nes  are  at  Gra^^singtoD,  about  ten  miles  to  the  westward  of  t^ate- 
r  bridge,  on  the  manor  of  the  Duke  of  Devoushire. 
^OIL,  Agbr  CLTURE^&c]  The  nature  of  the  soil,  in  thiscxten- 
^e  district,  admiti*  of  every  variety  ;  ftum  the  doep  stront^  clay 
i  rich  loam,  to  the  worst  kind  of  peat  enrtJi,  Iu  the  eastern  parts^ 
clay  and  lo;im  preponihrule,  but  are  intennivt  il  with  some  sandy, 
and  moorish  tj-act^.  The  middle  ih  chielly  a  loam  upon  a  lime^ 
slone  bottom  ;  aiul  the  same  kind  of  soil,  with  a  similar  basis,  aU 
Hboagh  intermixed  in  many  places  with  tracts  of  moor  of  diftereiii 
^talities,  prevails  to  the  western  exireniities  of  the  Riding.^ 
Almost  all  the  arahlt-  laud  is  iiick»:5i.:d  with  ht- dgi  ^t,  or  stone  walls : 
tbe  former  prevail  iu  the  eastern ,  the  latter  iu  the  western  parta. 
Witliin  a  few  miles  to  the  westwsu  d  of  Leeds,  stone  fences^  becooit 


•  "  Tlie  prevailing  quality  (kc<"p]ng  off  the  moors)  h  loara,'*     BrQMae'a 
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general,  and,  ex^pt  in  some  of  the  fertile  v^lkyi,  hedges  almott 
entirely  disappear.  But  there  are  very  few  open  fieldi,  except 
where  the  land  is  common,  or  waste,* 

A  ?ery  great  portion  of  this  Hiding  ts  poctsessed  by  mbkU 
proprielori :  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  Ibis 
TiBipGctiihle  da&s  is  more  numerous.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  and 
Devonahire,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Earl  of  Thanet^  &c«^  arc  the 
greatest  proprietors.  But  there  are  some  other  nohleraeo,  and 
gentlemen,  of  aiicienl  and  honourable  families,  who  possess  ex Im* 
aive  estates.  Here  are  ahso  considerable  portion^i  of  land  belong* 
ing  to  the  Arclibi&liop  of  York^  and  other  digDitariea  of  the 
church.  The  majority  of  farms  are  comparativehy  small,  and  few 
are  of  that  size  which  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
would  he  considered  as  large,  f  On  the  arable  lands,  there  are 
Bcareely  any  that  exceed  400  statute  acres ;  and  for  one  of  that 
extent  we  meet  with  a  dozen  of  less  than  fifty  acres.  In  the 
grazing  di¥i&ion,  in  the  westemmottt  part  of  the  riding,  tlie  land 
ia  let  in  yet  smaller  allotments :  and  in  many  places,  the  occupier 
of  a  hundred  acres  is  called  a  large  farmer.     A  gn  of 

this  Riding  is  exclusively  kept  in  grass,  and  where  Hie 

ease  cidtivation  is  only  a  secondary  object  Mr.  Browno,  in  his 
Agricultural  Survey,  gives  the  following  general  sketch  of  the 
atate  of  ^ming  in  the  district  under  consideration* 

Ist.  "  From  Ripley,  to  the  western  extremity  of  tite  Riding, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  good  land  is  kept  under  the  grazini^  sys- 
tem, and  seldom  or  never  ploughed;  while  corn  is  raised  upon  the 
inferior  or  moorish  soils.  During  the  time  we  were  in  that  part 
of  the  country*  we  hardly  ever  saw  a  plough ;  and  a  stack  of 
Corn  waa  a  great  rarity.     Upon  the  higher  grounds,  there  are  im^ 

mense 

I 

^  The  few  open  fields  that  yet  rem^iii^  ore  tncMtly  in  the  csstenj  part  of  tlie 
Ruling  ;  but  new  "mclostire  tiilti  nrc  procured  every  veiir,  and  from  Ihe  s|Mrtt 
ot  toi  prove  me  tit  which  now  prevmili,  we  'may  predict  thni  in  k  short  tdoe 
scar<;cly  any  open  iieJds  will  l>e  fvcn. 

t  Iti  the  sidbII  SLio  of  the  fiiriiiSt  thh  pMit  ut  tlic  coitnty  affords  a  !>tnkin£ 
centraslto  Hotdemcss,  sntl  the  WoJfh  in  (he  Eait  !%tdmg. 
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I  tracU  of  ir»ste,  wbicb  are  generally  common  aroong^st  the 
coalifWHift  po«Bea»oi«,  mid  pajiturcd  by  them  with  c&tlle  and  sheep. 
Some  of  thtm  arc  »tiiiteil  pastures ;  bat  the  ^r^aier  [lart  are-  tin- 
der nolimiUtions  ;  the  con«6q«i€ac€8  of  which  arc^  the  graumkakre 
QfpteMedt  (he  vtock  upon  tlien  starved,  and  litth^  benefit  derired 
from  tbem  by  the  propria  tons. 

2d.  **  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  nanufsietiiriiig  towns*  The 
grtsatest  piul  of  the  ground  i»  there  occupied  by  persons  who  do 
Iwt  consider  toming  tM  a  buauiess,  hut  regard  it  only  m  a  matter 
of  eonvenience.  Tke  nwnofaeturer  has  his  iiicloKiire^  wherein  he 
keeps  milch  cowtt  for  fmpporting  his  family ;  and  hoFiea  for  carry* 
mg  bis  goods  to  market,  and  bringiDg  hack  raw  materials,  Thii 
iviM  apply  to  the  most  part  of  the  land  adjoining- to  tlie  manuiUctii^ 
ring  towns;  and  aitbongh  much  ground  is  not^  in  this  casc^  kepC 
^^bpder  the  plough^  yet  more  com  ts  raised  than  in  the  divisioi 
^H||bo?e  described, 

^^<  Sd.  *'  The  €itm  district,  or  tho^o  parts  of  the  Riding  where  til- 
lage is  principally  attended  to,  and  grass  only  considered  as  th# 
L^peans  of  briii^^ing  the  com  husbandry  to  perfection. 
^B  '*  U  we  run  an  imagrinary  line  from  Ripley,  southward  hy  LeedM, 
Wakefield,  and  Baritsley,  to  Rotherbam,  we  may  affirm  that  the 
part  eastward  of  it,  till  we  come  to  the  banks  of  the 
|u»e,  which  separates  the  west  from  the  east  riding",  is  prinei|ially 
ppioyed   in   raising   corn,     About    Borout;  hhridge,    Wetherby. 
by,  ficc.  tbcr**  is  about  one  half  of  tlie  fields  under  the  plon^h« 
8o4itfi^   about     Pontefract,    Bamsley,    and    Rnthrrham, 
are  two  thirds  ;    and  to   the   e&stward  of  Doncaster    to 
^horoe,  and  Snaith,  tliree-fourtlia  of  thf  laud  are  managed  in  a 
Imilar  way.     There  is  not  much  waste  in  this  division,  but  what 
in  that  situation  capable  of  great  improvement. 
4th*  '*  The  common  fields.     These  are  scattered  over  the  wliole 
the  Last  division,  hut  are  mo«»t  nuinerotis  in  th<it  part  of  the 
Duntry,  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  norlli  road  from  Doncaster 
I  Boroughhridge.     It  is  iinposHible  even  to  gue^^s  at  the  quantity 
land  under  this  management.     In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be 
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extensive  ;  And  iroiii  the  natural  good  quatily  of  Uie  toil,  aofl  the 
present  tmpcrfcct  state  af  culture,  great  room  is  afllMed  for  tolii 
uid  9ul>ttaotraJ  tm|>rovem€nl  liein^  etft^ctcd  upon  all  tand^  coming 
Bisder  tlie  de5cri|itioii  of  common  fields. 

5tH,  "  The  moors.     These,  besides  the  larj^  liactK  in  the  first 

dlviBioii,  tie   in  the  western  part  of  the  Riding,  and  perhapi^  cob- 

nin  oi%e-eij^hth  part  of  the   district.      Upon    them,  sheep  are 

rfiiefly  bred,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  graziers  in  tlie  lower 

parts  of  the  country.     A  great  part  of  them  h  common,  whick 

ays  the  proprietors!  under  the  same  inconveniences,  as  arc  atrea- 

'  pointed  out;  and  which  might  easily  be  remedied,  hy  dividing 

nd  ascert^niug  the  pro]iortio&  which  belongs  to  the  respective 

proprietors,*'*     To  these  observations,  which  were  published  ia 

1790,  ii  IS  neues(»ary  to  add,  that  the  number  of  open  delds  ii 

ionsidembly  diminished  sitice  the  time  of  the  surrey,  and  is  con- 

llimially  crowini^less,  as  bills  of  inrlosureare  obtained  every  y««r, 

be  bad  husbandry  of  wliich  Mr.  Browne^  in    speaking  of  the 

i^  the  eastward  of  Ooncaater,  complains,  is  greatly  impro- 

Tbat  gentleman  also  remarks,  thai  "  betwixt  Hatfield,  waA 

liorncy  there  are  gieat  quantities  of  waste  land,  and  much  under 

vateXL    Upon  the  whole,  the  laud  we  have  seen  this  day  stanrfs 

Itn  the  greatest  need  of  improvement,  which  cannot  be  done  wtihout 

previous  division. "f     The  observation  is  just,  and  the  ef  ii  is 

lulmut  to  be  remedied.     After  much  pains  have  been  taken  tu  remote 

[irarious  obstacles,  and  reeonctle  jarring  interests,  an  act  of  par* 

lliament  has  in  the  year   16H,  been  obtained  for  inclosing  the 

l«x tensive  commons   of  HatQetd,  8taiaforth,  Thorne,  &c  whidi 

Fmill  be   of  incalculahle   beneiit  to  the  neighbotirtMKMt     By  this 

nclosnre  above   12,0041  acres  of  land,  a  great  part  of  whieh  ii 

[of  excellent  equality,  but  now  only  series  to  keep  Dookaof  fi;6efiti 

nd  depisture  a  few  half  starved  cattle,  and  sheep,  will  he  broiifllt 

nto  cultivation  :    this  part  of  the  country  will  assume  a 


*  Brownc'»  Agricuiturul  Survey^  p.  77,  ^(€» 
t  Agricultural  Survey*  Appendijc,  p«  S7. 


uiA  the  meini  of  lolMmlenee,  by  tlw  ineraMe  «f 
a«d  enployiMnty  win  be  greatly  ugBentdL* 
IntbeanblelaBde4>f  the  Weet  Riding,  4  gieeler^pieirtityef 
vltott  iendsed  then  of  ahyotber  grain.  Itit  noetly  gf  the  fed 
■er^  woA  it  acnm  after  fcUow,  or  tdmipe,  or  doTer;  and 
eoMeti«e%  tboagb  ^wMoak,  after  peaae  or  beana.  Rye  ia  hdi 
^iHdnM  te  any  great  extent,  and  ia  the  moat  freqoently  aeet 
ift  the  neighboailiood  of  Doncaster.  Bariey  ia  alao  (Nnodaeed^ia 
ftf  leaaqoastitiee  than  wheat.  Oata  are  caltifated  to  a  very  eon* 
aiderabk  ttiteBt»  hot  little  attention  aeewi  to  be  beetewed  on 
peisMriag  the  beat  kinda  for  aeed,  though  in  tlie  w^alern  {Mirtef 
the  Kding»  eataeal  ia  the  prineipal  food  of  the  lower  claaiea  ef 
inhnbita«t8.t  The  q[aantity  of  land  aowa  with  pbaae  ia  net.eon^ 
aidonhh^  «ad^ery  few  beana  are  prodnced  exeept  on  the  atmAg 
aoOKui  the  eaatarnparta^  near  the  Don  and  theOnae.  They  an 
chicSy  a^w*  in  thebtoadcaat  way;  bitt drilling  eomea  gfadnidly» 
IhoiiSh  timij,  mto  practice.  Tarce  and  vetdiea,  for  hone  fee4 
^TO  fown  Inderal  placea,  and  particnlariijr  ia  the  neighbenrhoiid 
flf  Sheffflid  and  Rotherham.  The  tomip  huabandry  preraib 
efir.  n  great  part  of  the  Riding,  hot  the  cnltivation  of  that  root 
ia  not,  in  general,  attended  to  ao  carefully  aa  good  fimning  re- 
faini»  Except  by  a  very  few  individuals,  tamips  are  oniversally 
fown  in  the  bioadcaat  way,  and  very  imperfectly  cleaned.  In. 
the  eaatem  part  of  the  Riding,  towarda  Selby,  and  especially  in 
the  tract  whieh  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  below  its  jane, 
tion  with  the  Aire,  and  is  distingobhed  by  the  name  of  Marshland 
the  laiaing  of  potatoes  is  no  inconsiderable  object  of  attention. 
They  are  mostly  of  the  kidney  kind,  and  great  quantiea  of  them 
are  sent  by  water  carriage  to  the  London  mM^et.  The  averege 
crop  in  Marahland  may  be  estimated  at  about  seventy  8ack#»  of 

twelve 

^  On  the  sdfantages  of  inclosorc,  tee  Obtrrtstions  by  Mr.  Psyoe  of 
IViektey ;  tp.  Agrkakoral  Satvej,  p.  133,  234.  ■ 

t  In  spcaUog  of  tbc  North  Riding,  it  hai  b«eD  obstnred,  tb«t  grest  qoaati* 
tics  of  o«u  are  tent  from  Maltea  to  Ibc  West  Ridaigj  sad  thsei  make  tho 
^•flt  oatmeal. 
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fohre  pecks  jm  acre,  but  instances  of  crop  prodocing  100  : 
CT  acre,  have  bc^n  met  with  in  the  best  soils,  and  under  a  good 
of  imuii^cment     Flax  is  also  cultivated  in  tbew  parts 
i  a  considerable  extent.     It  is  genemUy  sown  in  the  bcgunang 
^f  April ;  and  if  the  reason  be  favorable,  it   is  fit  for  weeding 
out  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  pulling  in  the  latter  end  of 
luly.     The  produce  is  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  stooesi  of  four- 
en  pounds  per  acre :  but  fiax   ts  a  very  precarious  crop  j  hr 
m  the  beat  soils,  and  under  the  best  nanagcmeuty  it  depeuds  al- 
Dost  wholly  on   the  season.*     A  bounty  of  fourpence  per  stooe 
i  allowed  by  goveniroent  for  Uie  growing  of  flax;  and  in  the  pre- 
ent  slate  of  our  commerce^  it  is  gooil  policy  to  encourage  its  eul* 
ivation.     It  likewise  aflbrds  a  great  deal  of  emptoymeni  for  tbe 
s  the  ground  must  be  well  prepared,  and  particular  atten- 
^  most  be  paid  to  tlte  weeding*,  without  which  the  crop  will  be 
lamothered.     In  the  winter  al^o^  the  dressing  and  preparing  it  for 
Kjnarket  is  a  work  of  considerable  labour.    Rape  is  not  rery  exten- 
Iftively  cultivated  in  this  Ridings  and  it  is  only  in  the  eastern  parts 
jliiatany  is  seen,     Woad  for  dyers,  is  very  commonly  raised  in  the 
luei^hhourhood  of  Selby,  and  in  some  parts  neitr  Doncaster.     It 
is  generally  sown  among  red  clover^  and  is  pulled  up  by  women 
f%nd  children  a  few   days  before  the  clover  Is  mown.     It  grows 
f  Vrit  n|^»n  nil  lands  that  are  fit  for  turnips,  and  is  sometimes  Sown 
l^loue  for  a  crop.     Clover  is  sometimes  sown  in  ill  is  RidinL.%  but 
nrich  less  tlian  in  many  other  districts. 
The  quantity  of  o«k  and  ash- wood  in  tbe  West  Riding,  is  very 
f^onniderabte,  and  both  meet  with  a  ready  market  at  the  shipprng 
I  and  manufacturing  towns.     A  large  portion  is  also  used  at  the 
^«nines   and  collieries.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  abore  1^600 
acres  of  woodland  in  the  ncigbbourhood  of  Sheffield;  and  eon- 
.  aiderable  attention  is   paid  both   by  his  Grace,  and  other  pro- 

prietoTB 


I 


I 


•  Tl»c  writer  ot  ih'rt  valomc  hat  frf<)oenlly  known  fiity  itones  of  Ihs  pn^ 

1 4uccd  nn  one  acre  ;  Hnd,  In  9  hid  seaiou,  lie  hut  ittn  on  good  tfrHs  tutd  Hiiikf 

•s  gocHl  msnagerncnU  cHip»  sc»rcf ly  woflli  gatbfritig. 
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n,  to  Ibis  valiiftble  artiek.  It  is  certain  however,  that  iHe 
quaniitv  might  be  gr^tly  iticreasetl,  without  any  detrimciit  Ut 
agriculture.  Tbe  wai&te  ianda  in  tliis  Riding  in  the  year  1799, 
aoMHiJiieJ,  according  to  Mr.  Tuke's  edculatJon,  to  266,000 
wavB  capable  of  c u It  1  ration »  and  140,000  acres  incapable  of  im- 
|»rovemcDt  io  any  other  ifay  than  by  plaflting^;  the  ag^reg«te 
auULing  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  ^hole  diitriet. 
The  extent  of  the  waste  lands  that  are  susceptible  of  cultivation^ 
ia  continually  di minis bingf^  as  inclosure  bills  are  pamod  every 
year  for  thai  aalulary  purpose.  But  the  wastes  which  are  fH  only 
for  planting  appear  to  be  vei7  slowly  improved,  althou^^h  maay 
places,  which  would  not  repay  the  expen>;e  of  cultivation,  or 
imD  of  inclosing,  would  ser\'e  for  the  rai»ing  of  birch,  8eotcb 
lira^  and  larches ;  and  plantations  of  thin  kind  would  contribute 
i>Ui  to  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor  and  the  public  convenience. 
rbcre  is  acai-cely  perhaps  a  bleak  hilt  in  tlie  country,  where  wood 
V^t  out  species  or  other  would  not  thrive  ;  httt  as  tlieae  wastes  are 
l^ioatly  commun,  improvements  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected 
take  place,  unless  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  proprietor 
first  ascertained,  and  bis  own  share  placed  under  his  own  dlrec* 
ion. 

Braining  is  asi<iduously  attended  to  in  the  West  Riding.    Hollow 

iraiiiidir  is  coiulucttd  in  varioutj  modf^i;  hut  that  which  i*eems  to 

I  be  roiisidertd  as  the  befit  and  cheapest,  is  to  till  up  the  drain  with 

r^d*bles»  taking  care  that  no  mould  is  introduced  amongst  them, 

l&nd  then  to  cover  them  with  straw  before  the  earth  is  drawn  over 

I  them.     Irrigation  is   often  used,  where  the  situation  is  suitable. 

I  Paring  and  burning  the  sward^  at  the  first  breaking  up  of  old 

I  pasture  lands,  is  in  Home  places  practised ;  but  in  othi^rK  prohibit- 

i^d,  unless  with  consent  of  the  proprietors.     The  advaiitages  of 

Ibis   process^  seem  to  depend  w bully  on  the  nature  of  the  soil 

All  sorts  of  manures  are  employed  for  ferliliziitg  the  land :  boner 

broken  in  a  mill  are  now  very  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  tspe-  - 

cially  in  the  iioutheni  parts  of  the  Riding,  towards  .SlKifield,  and 

Boucaster.     Boues  of  all  kiada  are  gathered  with  great  industry^ 

t  md 
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and  vast  qmntities  are  lm>iiglit  l>otli  by  lanf  atif  iiu^1 
trom  ditttani  placrn* 

One  of  the  greatest  tinpro>*i>m<'nU  thai  land  can  receiVe,  is  bf 
wurpitijDT,  wht'Tv  the  sittiatinri  i«  «uch  rm  to  adrall  of  Oic  process. 
This  is  donr  by  ktlnig  tti  tfte  tide  npon  Umh  adjoitiifi^  to  men, 
and  lyin^r  below  the  ft-Tel  of  hic^b  water^f  By  this  meaiw,  m  aoil 
of  the  richest  r|uft!ity  may  br^  erpated,  and  of  any  dopth  that  may 
be  thought  neceitsary;  and  the  very  wor^l  of  soilg  may  be 
rendered  eqnal  in  fertility,  to  the  best  in  the  kinj^dnm*  This 
methwf  i&  muefi  practised,  and  is  Riipposed  to  have  origin- 
atx'd  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  diRtricl,  near  tlm  bank(«  of  the 
Aire  and  the  Onae.  Mr  Robert  Jennmeffc,  of  Annin,  or  Airmtn^ 
a  village  near  the  conHtience  of  these  two  ri%^eni,  waa  the  first 
perann  who  made  Um  experimint,  about  the  middle  of  the  laat 
century.  It  was  next  atttmpled  l»y  a  gentlemnn  of  Raw- 
cli^e,  al>out  four  miles  to  the  westward^  a»  also  by  a  Mr*  Mould 
in  the  aatne  nei;Q:hhaiirhood ;  and  it  has  been  tried  by  a  namber  of 
others  tiirice  that  tinie,  and  witit  invariahle  success.  The  warping 
ia  peHonned  by  making  a  clougfb,  ortnlet,  in  the  bank  of  the  nirer» 
waJIed  on  each  side  with  a  s^ironjc:  wall,  and  a  lloodsrate  fixed  in 
tlie  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  water  in  and  out  of  the 
gffmoAf  The  varp  conaidx  of  the  mnd  and  aalta  depoMtted  by 
the  ebbing  tide.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Ouhc,  one  tide  will  leave 
an  inch  of  mtid  One  piece  of  land,  that  was  scarctrly  worth  any 
t^dng:,  wn«  vtUBed  fourteen  inches  in  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
converted  into  excellent  soil.  By  warping,  the  lands  are  so  en- 
riched thni  they  will  bring  abumlant  crops  for  tuiveral  successive 
year^  wittiout  any  manure^  They  ou^ht  to  be  kept  in  tinacre  for 
m%  or  seven  years  before  they  be  laid  down  ;  for  the  taltji  in  the 
SMid  arc  tiighly  tuimical  to  all  kinds  of  pnsuni  seedB.t     Warped 

(and 


*  Any  liinif  ttiav  b<:  warped  tliftt  )ic3  belowr  the  level  of  the  spring  tides, 
f  The  TH'w  ufttCliHigJi  maybe  seen  tii  Voung**  Norllieru  Tour,  I,  PfjiteS* 
{  S«f>tlie  pxcclff nt  filiservHtioiffl  *n  warping,  by  the  Bt.  Hon*  Lord  fjjiwie^ 

in  itif  Agriculittrtl  Survey  of  ihe  Wcit  Kidititf,  \\  i64»4e,  mid  by  Mr.  Day. 

f(  C>oncaittr,  ibid,  p,  166,  &c 
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knd  ie  extremely  well  adapted  to  wheat/  beans,  and  oata  ;  Imt  it 
is  too  rieh  far  barley,  which  it  causes  to  grrow  coarse :  it  is  also 
the  best  kind  of  soil  for  both  6xx  and  potatoes.  A  very  consider- 
able  extent  of  moor  land,  adjoining  to  the  new  channel  of  the  Don^ 
commonly  called  the  Dutch  river,  originally  not  worth  five  pound* 
per  acre,  has  been  so  greatly  improved  by  warping,  that  its  value 
is  increased  in  more  than  a  tenfold  proportion. 
'  Live  Stock.]  In  regard  to  cattle,  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  breeds  in  this  district,  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
Ridings.  The  horses  in  the  eastern  and  middle  districts  are  of  a 
good  size,  and  sufficiently  strong  for  all  the  labours  of  husband'- 
ry  ;*  those  employed  in  the  western  parts  are  small,  hot  hardy, 
aad  enpable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  In  those  parts  there  Kt% 
scareely  any  horses  bred  for  sale.  The  farmers  and  manufiicturers 
breed  a  few  for  their  own  use,  and  endeavour  to  get  such  as  they 
think  the  most  suitable  to  tbeir  business,  f 

The  homed  cattle  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct  heads^ 
first,  the  short-horned  or  Holdernoss  breed,  which  prevails  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Riding  ;t  second,  the  long-homed  or  Craven 
breed,  which  are  both  bred  and  fed  in  the  western  parts ;  and 
third,  a  cross  breed  between  the  two  abovementtoaed.  Cows  of 
the  short-horned  breed,  afibrd  the  greatest  return  of  milk.     But 

Vol.  XVI.  2  R  the 

^  In  this  Riding,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Yorkshire,  horses  are 
almost  aniversally  employed  both  for  the  plough  and  the  team.  Scarcely  any 
oxen  are  yoked,  except  on  the  farms  of  some  great  proprietors,  who  are  desi- 
ttiiis  of  making  experiments.  It  has  been  lately  a  subject  of  dispate,  whether 
liones  or  oxen,  be  more  profitable  for  the  draught.  The  practice  of  the  farm- 
erfl»  however,   is  a  proof  of  their  opinion  in  favour  of  yoking  horses. 

t  Although  Yorkshire  is  famed  for' its  excellent  horses,  this  distinctidTbe- 
longs  only  to  the  North  and  Bast  Ridings,  especially  the  latter.  In  tbe 
'Etat  Riding  are  hred  the  best  road,  and  coach  horses  in  England.  Agricul- 
tural Survey,  p,  194.  The  case  is  not  altered  since  the  time  of  the  survey  ; 
hmt  the  horse  trade  is  somewhat  damped  by  the  interruption  of  our  connec' 
tAom  with  Germany  and  Russia,  as  well  aa  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  to 
'which  great  numbers  of  horses  used  to  be  exported  from  the  East  Riding. 

X  These  arc  also  known  by  the  names  of  iheTeeswater*  or  Durham  breed. 
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tlie  long-homed  breed  gi%e  milk  of  a  richer  quality,  and  yield  c 
greater  quaiktity  of  bittter.  This  is  alsio  a  hardy  sort  of  cattle^ 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wet  and  precarious 
climate,  like  that  of  Cj-avtii.  The  mixed  breed  is  the  ino&t  coiil- 
mon  in  Niddemdale,  and  the  adjacent  country.  Cattle  of  tlus 
breed  arc  bolli  useful  and  handsome.  They  are  »oinewhut  inferior 
to  the  Hohlenuss  co^^  in  r(^:ard  to  the  quantity  of  milk;  but 
they  are  nitieb  hardier,  and  more  cheajdy  maintained,  aiid  sooner 
made  ready  for  tbe  butcher.  Besides  thetse breeds,  which  prwperly 
bi  lon;^  to  Ibe  counfry^  Ibere  are  immense  numbers  of  Scotch  cattle, 
wbieli^  beififi^  fed  in  this*  district,  are  sold  to  the  butchers, 

Tlie  sheep  in  this  Riding  are  of  many  dlilerent  breeds,  which 
in  nm&t  parts  have  been  so  oftun  crossed,  an  to  confound  all  dis- 
tinctions. But  of  late  years,  several  gentlemen,  and  opulent 
^irmers,  have  paid  couisidenible  attention  to  the  improvemeDt 
of  Ko  beneficial  a  part  of  their  stock,  by  introducing  a  mixture 
of  U*e  Leicestershire  breed.  Tlie  sheep  bred  upon  tJie  westr 
ern  moors,  which  ieem  to  be  a  native  breeds  are  horned,  Hgbt 
in  tbe  fnre-f[uarter,  hardy,  and  good  thrivers ;  and  when  brought 
down  at  a  proper  age,  into  the  pastures  of  tbe  low  country,  they 
are  soon  fed  and  make  excellent  mutton.  The  Craven  aheep 
to  l>eof  tbe  same  kind,  but  much  lart^er,  vis  most  of  the  inouDi 
in  that  m^^ed  district  are  covered  with  a  sweet  grass.  They 
nil  horned,  and  in  general  have  black  faces  with  long  legs, 
we  well  madi-  for  cxplonngr  a  district,  where  bill  rising  upon  hill 
seems  to  forbid  all  acci^ss  to  animals  not  endowed  with  a  very 
great  portion  of  agility.* 

Upon  the  waste  commons  scattered  here  and  therein  many  parti 
^of  thin  Riding,  the  sheep  are  otien  ttie  most  miserable  looking 
''fjniitkals  that   can  any  where  be  seen,  except  on  tlie  t:ustern  moon 

to 
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*  Tbe  wrU«f  uf  lhi(  volume,  was  somewhat  surimsed  to  see  such  numbers 
«C  tolembly  krge  iliccpupimthe  declivitie«.  iud  even  the  sHtntnttiof  Htfuni- 
gnnt,  Aiid  fngtcboiough  ;  and  lo  Und  mo&tof  the  hitii  In  Cnren,  coTCTcd  »^ 
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to  tbe  westward  of  Whitby.  This  is  often  the  case,  even  where 
the  had  is  of  the  best  quality ;  for  as  a  great  part  of  the  sheep 
belong  to  poor  people,  and  are  in  small  lots,  they  cannot  be  im- 
proved ;  and  in  unstinted  commons,  they  serve  only  to  starve  the 
whole  flock.  These  obervations  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  general 
inclosure  bill :  it  would  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  this  district, 
where  both  the  proprietors  and  farmers  are  as  enlightened  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  soon  give  a  new  as- 
pect to  the  country,  if  the  obstacles  to  improvement  were  remo- 
ved. 

A  considerable  degree  of  attention  is  given  to  the  management 
of  the  roads,  many  of  which,  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the 
country,  have  foot-paths  on  the  sides.  Th^e  are  in  most  places 
paved,  in  others  raised  with  fine  gravel  or  sand.  The  numerous 
waggons  however  that  pass  on  several  of  these  roads,  cut  them  up 
very  much  in  wet  weather,  and  render  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  especially  where  they  are  at  any  great  distance  from  good 
materials.''^  This  district  is  well  supplied  with  inland  navigation. 
Most  of  the  large  maiinfacturing  towns  have  cither  a  navigable 
river  or  a  canal.  And  tbe  whole  Riding  is  intersected  by  an  in- 
land navigation,  that  forms  a  connection  between  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  Hull. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
fiictnrintj^  districts  in  England,  or  even  in  the  world.  From  its 
local  advantages  indeed  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  that  purpose. , 
On  every  side  the  raw  materials  abound ;  and  coals,  an  article  of 
indispensable  necessity,  are  pleutiiul  and  cheap.  The  mannfiBtc- 
tures  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  numerous,  and  of  an  im- 
mense value.  They  comprise  broad  and  narrow  cloths  of  all 
qualities,  shalloons,  calimancoes,  flaimcls,  and  every  kind  of 
woollen  goods.     The  mauufacturc  of  these  articles  is  carried  on 

2R2  at 

•  The  road  from  Halifax  to  Wukeficld«  is  perhapji  the  worst  of  all  tbe  great 
roads  in  this  Ridingi  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  materials.  Tko  road  from 
Bawtry  to  DoDcaster,  is  oae  of  the  finest  in  Englaitd. 
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iit  LrtdK,  UiikrfiHd,  liradforil,  Halifax,  And  HudJersfield,  and  in 
Ihe  country  3idjt>iiuiicr  to  tlte^e  places,  to  an  ^tonhhtng:  extent. 
At  ShfJiield,  and  in  il«  nelphbourliood,  cutlery  and  plated  p^oods 
of  evcrj  kind,  arv  mumifuctured  in  endless  variety,  and  eicported 
to  till  parts  of  tlic  world.  These  manufactures  have  bad  a  very 
seni^ible  etlcct  in  promnting'  the  apcrtculture  of  the  district.  By 
them  a  ready  market  is  afforded  for  every  article  of  provision, 
without  which  agriculture  must  alwayti  be  feeble  and  lang'uid.  If 
they  liave  raised  the  price  of  labour,  they  liave  had  the  MiiDe 
etiiccl  on  the  produce  of  the  laud,  which  entibles  the  fanner  t*^ 
pay  the  increased  rate  of  wages.  It  might  indeed  be  supposed 
thai  the  manufartures  would  occasion  a  uearcity  of  handa  for  car- 
ry tui;;^  on  the  business  of  agriculture ;  but  thiB  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  ea^e;  for  labonrers  uih^  aj way »  found  to  answer  the  demand. 
In  harvest  tluie,  great  uuiobeni  of  manufacturers  (]U it  the  loom  to 
abHii^t  in. reaping  the  crops,  and  even  travel  into  the  East  Riding-, 
and  also  into  Nottinghamt>hire^  Lincolnfthire^  and  other  com 
ionntrica  for  tliat  kind  of  employment.  And  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  niannftictunn^:  dir^trict  did  not  furnish  a  considerable  number 
of  hands,  harvest  wages  would  in  the  above-mentioned  parts 
fxtravagautiy  high,  and  it  would  be  found  very  dtfticult  to  get  1 
corn  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  It  is  also  proper  to  obaerve.  that 
Ibe  price  of  agricultural  labour  is  not  higher  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  than  in  many  partM  where  there  are  no  manufactures. 
The  wa^es  of  servantif  in  husbandry,  indeed,  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  Eai^t  Hiding*  which  is  entirely  an  agricnltuml  coun- 
try.* In  order  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  manufactures  on  agri- 
col  lure. 


•  In  Holderncbs,  and  oa  Urn  Yorltahite  Wold*,  tlie  w»gci  of  icmntt  Ui 
hushfindry  arc  higher  than  hi  any  olhcr  p.ul  gl  Eiij^'litud.  Thf  wrilcrot*  iliii 
TohiThc  tiHs  itio^ii  ttiirty  gdincos  n  year  given  to  tint  rate  5ervtinU»  besidrt 
victudI?,  ttiilgin^.  end  wv^liing  ;  und  he  Im*  been  informed  tlint  >omp  (mrmcr*r 
Uavc  given  cunsidembly  above  that  sum.  Maid  servanfs  in  iBruicn*  places  get 
from  trn  to  twelve  guineas.  ButatitiOQgh  itiv  average  wages  of  men  lerraDt)^ 
in  the  Kn&t  Hklitig^  may  be  stated  at  five  pounds  more  (lian  m  anj  other  pitt 
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etdtare,  and  public  prosperity^  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  manufacturing  tovns  was 
originally  barren,  and  in  many  places  little  better  than  waste ; 
but  from  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  great  qnautity  of 
manure  occasioned  by  the  manufactures,  the  soil  is  now  equal  in 
▼alue  to  that  of  places  which  were  naturally  far  more  fertile.  The 
country  has  assurocid  an  entirely  new  aspect;  and  in  passing 
along  several  of  the  roads,  particularly  from  Leeds  to  Wakefield, 
and  Bradford,  and  from  Bradford  to  Halifax,  the  tourist  seems  to 
travel  in  a  line  of  continuous  villages. 

-  On  entering  the  West  Riding  on  the  eastern  side,  the  first 
considerable  town  that  we  meet  with  is 

SELBY. 

This  is  a  brisk  market  town  in  the  wapentake  of  Barkston- Ash, 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  north-west  from  Howden,  in  the  East 
Riding ;  twenty  miles  east  from  Leeds,  and  fifteen  almost  directly 
south  from  York.  Bein^  seated  almost  close  to  the  Ousc,  and 
having  a  navigable  canal  to  Leeds,  it  carries  on  a  flourishing 
trade,  and  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
good  market  on  Monday,  and  several  fairs,  viz.  Easter  Tuesday, 
the  Monday  after  Boroughbridge  Barnabas  fair,and  Old  Michaelmas 
Day  for  horses,  horned  cattle  and  sheep  ;  the  shew  for  horses  com- 
mences on  the  20th  of  September,  and  ends  on  the  26th.  There 
are  also  fairs  for  flax  on  Thursday,  every  six  weeks,  from  Michael- 
mas to  St.  Peter's  Day,  old  stile.  Here  is  a  fine  draw-bridge  over 
the  Ouse,  which  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centur}', 
and  facilitates  the  communication  with  the  East  Riding. 

Selby  is  in  all  probabilitj  the  ancient  Salebeia,  a  name  which 
denotes  a  Roman  orii; in.  History,  however,  has  not  marked  the  era 
of  its  foundation,  nor  preserved  any  authentic  documents  of  its 

2  R  3  stale 

of  the  country,  ihcy  arc  probably  ciieaper  than  in  many  other  places,  ns  Ihey 
are  seldom  allowed  any  ale,  and  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than  those  of  the 

West  Riding. 
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slate  in  the  times  preceding  the  Nonnan  Conqaest.  Bat  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note  at  that  period,  it  was 
probably  bnilt  by  the  Saxons,  on  a  Roman  foundation. 

The  ancient  and  famous  abbey,  which  was  once  the  chief  orna- 
ment and  glory  of  Selby,  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqaeror 
in  the  year  1069,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benediet,  and 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St  Mary,  and  St.  Germanus,  who 
quashed  what  was  called  the  Pelagian  heresy.  In  the  following 
year  that  monarch  coming  to  Selby,  to  settle  the  endowment,  his 
queen,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  was  here  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Hen- 
ry I.  And  it  was  probably  on  that  account,  that  the  abbey  of 
Selby  was  favoured  by  the  succeeding  kings,  his  descendants,  with 
great  privileges,  as  well  as  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  granted  to  the  abbot,  and  his  successors  for 
ever,  the  privilege  of  using  the  ring,  mitre,  pastoral  staff,  dal- 
matic coat,  gloves  and  sandals,  of  blessing  the  palls  of  the  attar* 
and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  of  conferring  the  first  ton- 
sures, all  of  which  were  ou  the  30th  of  March,  A.  D.  1308,  con- 
firmed by  William  Greenfield  Archbishop,  and  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  abbots  of 
Selby,  and  of  St.  Mary's  at  York,  were  the  only  two  mitred 
abbots  in  the  parts  of  England  to  the  north  of  tlje  river  Trent.* 
This  monastory  of  Selhy,  flourished  in  great  splendor  till  the 
time  of  the  dissolution,  when  its  revenues  amounted  to  7291.  12s. 
lOid.  by  Dugdale's  account,  or  to  8191.  2s.  6d.  according  to 
Speed.  It  was  surrendered  by  Robert  de  Selby,  alias  Rogers,  the 
last  abbot,  on  the  6tli  of  December  ,  30th  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1539, 
and  was  granted  about  two  years  afterwards  to  Sir  lialph  Sadler, 
Knt.  in  consideration  of  73G1.  paid  down,  and  a  rent  of  31.  108.8d. 
per  annum.f     The    same  king   soon  ader  granted  him  licence 

to 

Burton's  Monast.  p.  406.     Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  577. 
t  Robert,  the  last  abbot,  obtained  a  pension  of  lOOI.  per  annum.     Three  of 
the  unprorided  monks,   had  each  six  pounds  per  annum.    Nineof  ibe  others 
had  each  five  pounds  per  annum.     Burton's  Monast.  p.  406. 
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l»  alieiiate  the  site  of  the  abbey  with  the  little  park^  oontaiiiiiig 
hf  eili0UitfoD  tea  aeres^  and  the  manor  of  Selby,  with  itaappurte* 
■anees^  to  Leonard  BeckWith,  and  hb  heinu  It  afterwarda  des- 
cended to  the  Walmaleys  of  Dai^ehalgh^  in  Laneaahire;  and  by 
■Billing  the  heiresa^  it  came  to  the  Lord  Petre,  in  whoae  fiunily 
ityetremaina. 

"  Thia  monaatery/'  says  Burton,  "  waa  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  aide  of  the  river  Onse :  tlie  chief  buildings  were  on  the 
west  and  south  side  of  the  church,  to  which  they  joined  by  the 
■opposed  chapter-house,  arclied  with  stone  towards  the  east.  &kd, 
nod  by  a  cloyster  towards  the  west  end,  near  the  miniater's  honsc^ 
with  a  row  of  four  stone  pillars  supporting  its  groined  arched 
loof  of  stone  :  tlie  first  is  now  the  vestry,  over  which  is  a  cham- 
ber osed  as  a  school,  the  latter  is  turned  into  an  open  stable,  and 
upon  the  arch  a  garden.  The  bam,  the  granary,  and  chief  en- 
trance or  great  gateway,  facing  the  north,  are  yet  remaining.  On 
the  aide  of  the  latter  is  tlie  porter's  lodge,  &c.  ov&r  these,  arched 
with  alone,  are  two  cliambers  in  which  the  abbots  held  their  courta, 
and  transacted  public  business.'^ 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  church  shew  it  to  have  been  a  most 
DoUe  GoUiic  building,  erected  at  diflerent  times,  and  in  different 
fetyles  of  architecture.  The  nave  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient 
put:  the  choir  is  a  newer  erection.  The  whole  length  of  the 
stmcture  is  267  feet :  the  breadth  50  feet,  aud  the  length  of  the 
transept  100  feet,  the  east  and  west  ends  being  of  equal  distance 
from  the  pillars  supporting  the  steeple,  tlie  height  of  which  waa 
.  wo  doubt  in  proportion^  and  must  have  rendered  it  a  very  conspi- 
coons  ol^t  in  so  level  a  country.  This  steeple  or  toner  fell 
down  on  Sunday  theSOtb  of  March,  1690,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
naming,  and  by  its  fall  destroyed  a  part  of  Uie  church,  particu- 
larly the  south  end  of  the  transept,  and  the  roof  of  the  western 
part  of  the  south  aisle.  The  west  end  of  the  chureh  on  tbe  outside 
though  irregular,  is  curious,  and,  as  Burton  remarks,  b  very  differ- 
ent from  the  drawing  in  the  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum.'*  The 
entrance  into  it,  and  the  porch  on  Uie  south  side,  are  worthy  of 

2  R4  observation. 
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observaiion,  "  To  me/*  says  Mr.  Burton^  "  it  seens  evIi 
that  it  was  intended  to  have  tliree  towers,  a  large  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  weM  end : 
this  seems  to  hav^  beiii  the  intention  of  the  thickness  of  that 
wall,  and  tlie  bulk  of  tlie  two  ^st  pillars  within  the  church, 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  diameter  with  th^se  sup- 
porting  the  great  tower,  betwixt  whicli,  and  those  of  the  west 
end,  are  six  pair  of  pillars  of  four  diflcreut  diameters  and  forms; 
but  those  of  the  choir  are  of  one  sort  or  style/* 

This  abb^y  formerly  abounded  with  painted  glass,  of  which 
some  remaina  arc  yet  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  great  east 
window.  At  what  time  the  present  tower,  or  steeple  was  erected 
it  is  di^icult  to  ascertain  with  precision;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  icenlury,  as  the  parish  register 
of  the  year  1702,  contains  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  this  work, 
and  of  the  sums  subscribed. 

The  conventiial  church  of  Selby  was  made  parochial  by  letten 
patent,  dat^d  20th  March,  in  the  year  1618,  the  16th  James  L 
and  a  mi^iiBtcr  was  thereunto  nominated,  authorised  and  appointed 
by  the  .4rchbishop  of  York. 

It  is  said  by  Burton ^  lo  his  *'  Monasticon  Ehoraceuse/'  that 
the  abbey  of  Sclhy  waii  pleanantly  situated.  But  perhaps 
persons  would  agree  with  his  ideas  on  this  subject ;  for  tlie  i 
virons  of  this  place  are  entirely  dat  and  nnpicluresque.  The 
river  Ouse  gliditi;;;  iL^enily  past  the  town  in  a  broad,  dec^p  and 
majestic  stream,  with  tlie  two  insulated  hills  of  Bray  ton  Barf, 
and  Hamilton  Haugh,  the  former  at  two,  the  latter  at  four  miles 
distance,  are  the  only  ohjert^  in  the  surrounding  country  Uiat  ( 
versify  the  level  and  uniform  i^eeuery*  At  Drax,  a  »mall  vtllag^^ 
eight  miles  8outh-ea».i  from  Selby,  and  nearly  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  coniluence  of  tfie  Aire  and  the  Ousc,*  was  a  priory  < 
Black  Canons  of  the  order  of  St,  Augustine,  founded  by  Wit 
liam  PjigaiicI  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Ni- 

choh 


•  On  the  north  **tde  of  tt*e  Aire. 
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cbolas.  The  sitoation  is  thus  described  by  Burton :  "  the  site  of 
this  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oiise^  neariy  opposite 
where  the  Derwent  enters  therein^  the  land  being  so  low  that  it 
wooid  be  overflowed  by  every  little  flood,  nay,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  by  the  highest  spring  tides,  if  not  prevented  by  the  height 
of  strong  banks ;  but  the  ground  on  which  the  house  was  built,  is 
a  little  ascent  above  the  rest,  and  was  moated  about;  most  of 
which,  especially  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  is  very  apparent ; 
but  not  the  least  of  the  fabric  is  to  be  seen.*''  In  the  26th  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  revenue  of  this  priory  was  valued  at  1211.  10s. 
3id.  according  to  Speed,  or  at  1041.  14s.  9d.  by  Dugdale's  ac- 
count. On  the  22d  July,  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  site,  with  a 
coDBiderable  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  this  house,  was  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Mannaduke  Constable,  of  Everingham,  Knt.  who  held 
the  same  "  de  rege  in  capite,''  by  the  tenth  of  a  knight's  fee,  and 
the  rent  of  21.  28.  in  the  name  of  tithe,  f  A  great  part  of  the 
land  between  Selby  and  Drax,  consists  of  rich  meadows,  inter- 
spersed with  some  moorish  tracts,  which  are  not  of  considerable 
extent  There  are  also  some  fertile  corn-fields.  The  cattle  in  this 
tract  are  short-homed,  and  the  sheep  in  general  of  the  Northum- 
berhmd  breed.  At  Carlton,  six  miles  almost  south  from  Selby, 
two  miles  north-east  from  Snaith,  and  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  is  the  handsome  seat  of  the  family  of 
■    ■  Stapleton,  Esq.    who   have  long   been  established   in 

thn  place,  one  of  whom,  being  engaged  in  the  royal  cause 
daring  the  civil  war,  was  among  the  brave  defenders  of  Ponte- 
fract  castle.  The  house  is  an  elegant  building,  but  it  stands  in 
a  flat  and  moist  country. 

CAWOOD. 

*  The  writer  of  thi»  Tolume«  who  visited  Drax  in  18(0^  obscnred  that  most 
9f  the  land  in  those  parts  lies  lower  thun  the  high  water  mark  in  the  riven. 
tMonast.  Lboracenie,  fol.  113. 
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CAWOOD  * 

Is  a  small  market  town  at  Uie  dial^nce  of  hve  miles  nonfa-wcat 
from  Sflliy,  and  ten  miles  soutli  from  York,  It  is  situated 
the  weKt  bank  of  llie  Oime,  and  cmttains  somewhat  mora 
1000  iiiliabilant^.  Tlie  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  it  has  Iwo 
annnal  lairij.  viz.  on  old  May-day,  and  23d  Septeiuber,  for  ail 
kinds  of  cattle* 

Cawood  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  {ilaces  of  residence  of 
the  Archbisliop  of  York^  who  had  here  a  mat^nificeui  jialace^ 
WilUuui  de  Greenfield,  the  41st»  archbishop  of  the  &ee»  died  Uere 
A.  D.  1315,  as  did  also  his  successor,  WiOiam  de  Mcltou,  A-  D* 
1340,  Alexander  Nevil  4*3th  aichbisliop,  is  said  to  have  beatond 
giTui  co&t  on  l\m  pala«e  or  caiith^  and  to  have  adorned  it  with 
several  new  towers. f  Henry  Bowef  the  4tllli  ar^ilbi^bop  hailt 
the  great  liall,  and  dicil  nt  this  place  pUce  A.  D,  1423.  Johy 
Kempe,  cartJiual,  lonl  liii^^li  ehamcllnr  of  En|;:land,  «nd  the  ^li 
archhisihop  of  York^  urwrttd  the  gafe-hoitse,  i^hich  li<*  adurneil 
Will  on  the  inBidc  and  oumde  with  hia  armft.|  Afl<LT  hiH  time  wc 
hear  of  no  more  additional  buildintjs  to  thi**  castle,  Imt  it  cnnti- 
nnerJ  to  be  an  occasional  re:»idcnce  of  his  snccej^sors,  Thomas  de 
Rolberham^  54tb  archbishop,  died  here  of  the  plague/A,  O,  1500. 
And  the  fiiinous  Ciirdinal  Wolsey,  alt  ho'  lie  never  came  la  York, 
rcsitided  a  whole  summer^  and  pait  of  the  winter,  at  his  palace  of 
Cawood  ;  where  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  Ircason^  by 
the  EnrI  of  Nortluirnherlaiid,  who  had  ordei's  to  conduct  him  to 
London  for  trial,  hut  the  death  of  the  cardinal  at  Leicester,  ter- 
minated 


*  We  shall  carry  forward  our  description  to  the  tu  wns  situnted  tu  the  oiortlivnttd 
•f  tlie  Aire,  and  place  ilios«  lo  iheAuulhwardol  th-it  rirer  in  another  division, 
which  Will  include  nil  the  chief  manufactiirigig  Miwnt.     Lci^ds  aToufj  tiia 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  will  be  placed  m  the  latter  division* 

t  Drake's  EU«r.  fol.  4St— 433  and  43d. 

t  Drake*s  Ehor.  fob  443. 
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rainated  ihe  bnsinesg.*  Tobias  Matthews,  the  66th,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, George  Monteign,  the  67th  archbishop,  both  died  at  Ca- 
wood  in  1628.t  The  latter  was  a  native  of  this  place ;  and  it  is 
remarked  as  ao  extraordinary  case,  that  he  should  go  a  "poor  boy 
from  that  town,  being  only  a  former's  son,  and  retnm  to  it  arch* 
biahop  of  York.  But,  as  Fuller  quaintly  observes,  he  was  no 
sooner  warm  in  his  archicpiscopal  cliair,  than  he  was  cold  in  his 
coffin  :  in  ^yb  months  after  his  inthroaization,  he  expired  at  the 
place  where  he  drew  his  first  breath. 

At  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  the  reig^n  of  Charles  I.  the  castle 
of  Cawood  was  included  in  the  number  of  those  that  were  dis- 
mantled, and  partly  demolished,  by  the  order  of  the  parliament. 
SiDce  that  time  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  prelates  of  Yoric, 
and  has  continued  in  a  state  of  gradual  dilapidation.  Of  this  onee 
Biagnificent  palace  notiiiug  is  now  left,  except  the  ruins  of  tha 
great  gateway;  and  some  oilier  fragments,  which  the  corroding 
tooth  of  time  will  probably  soon  annihilate. 


SHERBORNE,  or  SHERBURN. 

Is  a  market  town  somewhat  smaller  than  Cawood,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  four  miles  to  the  south-west  Its 
market,  which  is  on  Friday,  is  hut  little  frequented.  And 
here  is  only  one  fair  which  is  field  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber. At  this  place  the  Archbishops  of  York  had  formerly  a 
palace,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains.  Sherburn  is  now  re- 
markable for  a  particular  species  of  plum,  called  the  Winesonr, 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  hardy,  a  good  bearer, 
and  grows  upon  any  soil ;  but  it  does  not  bear  so  well,  nor  is  its 
flavour  so  good  upon  any  as  limestone  or  gravel.     On  strong  and 

deep 


f  Rapio,  Home,  Herbert,  and  other  historians, 
t  Drake's  Ebor.  foi.  459. 
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deep  laod  the  tr^s  run  too  muck  to  wood,  and  do  not  l>e%r  finbt 
in  pruportioij*  These  plums  blossom  better  than  any  other  sort, 
ami  are  produced  from  suckers.  They  sell  at  four  or  ^ye  shillings 
per  ptick  ¥ihen  cracked  or  damaged ;  but  as  high  as  a  guinea  per 
peck  when  sound  and  good.     They  are  easily  hurt  by  nun  *. 


ABBERFORD 


is  a  very  small  market  towu  rn  the  wapentakeK  of  Skirack  and 
Barkston-Anh,  and  itberlies  of  Uie  honour  of  Font^fract  and  St» 
Pcler.  U  is  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  north-west  from 
Slterburn,  and  about  as  far  to  the  south-west  of  Tadcaater.  The 
market^  which  is  on  Wednesday,  is  almost  discontinued,  as  but 
little  business  is  done.  But  there  are  five  fairs,  viz.  tlie  last 
Mondays  in  April  and  May,  the  first  Monday  in  OctoW.  the 
first  Monday  after  St.  Luke,  and  the  first  Monday  after  A II -Saints, 
for  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep^  &€.t  The  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 700.  Tfje  town  stands  on  a  limestone  rock,  of  an  easy 
cent,  and  inconsiderable  elevation.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  lo 
straggling  street,  and  the  houses  are  all  built  of  stone. 

The  environs  of  Ahberford,  like  the  ground  on  which  the  town 
stands,  consist  chiefly  of  limestone,  covered  with  a  thin  soil. 
From  Ahberford  to  Brotherlon,  near  Fenybridj^e,  the  country  is 
alroout  entirely  a  limestone  rock.  On  the  Tadcaster  road  also 
limestone  prevails,  but  is  covered  with  a  deeper  iiud  richer  soil. 
Sir  Charles  Turner,  Bart,  has  a  seat  at  Abberford  ^  and  at  F^* 
lington,  about  a  mile  to  the  southward^  is  the  agreeable  man* 
,  sion 

"*  Tlicro  srt}  some  of  these  plums  iit  Tickhilfi  in  Yorkftbirc  ;  Retford^  hi 

NoUinghahi%tiirc,  aitd  in  levernT  otlier  piuces ;  but  the  writer  tins  nu  wbere 
tttn  so  iitiinjf  as  ni  Sherburn,  and  htii  rvH»aa  to  doubl  wiicihrr  ihey  be  lO 
ptpnlirikl  in  any  oiUrt  part  orEiiglaud. 

t  If  eithi:r[of  iht*  liist  mtrjirioticil  days  h\i  m  «  M&u^ay,  iht  (air  bUctif  lie 
ioime  day. 
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sion  cf  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gatcoigne^  Bart,  by  whose  death  that 
ancieat  fiunily  name  is  extinct 


LEDSTON  LODGE, 

The  seat  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.  is  about  four  miles 
and  a  half  nearly  south  from  Abberford.  The  mansion  is  a  hand- 
some building :  it  stands  in  a  fine  open  country  ;  and  the  plea- 
sare-groun<.'s  are  agreeable.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
irest  of  Ledston  Lodge,  is  Kippax-Park,  the  seat  of  J.  Bland 
DaYison  Bland,  Esq.  a  good  house,  in  a  pleasant  situatbn. 


TADCASTER. 

This  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Calcaria  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  it  seems  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name  from  calx, 
or  limestone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  *.  The  dis- 
tance, which  is  nine  miles  south-west  from  York,  exactly  agrees 
with  that  which  is  given  by  Antoninus  in  his  Itinerary  f.  Many 
coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  have  also  been  found  in  this  place. 
Tadcaster  is  at  present  a  neat,  well  built  and  pleasant  town, 
containing*  a  population  of  about  1,600  persons.  It  has  a  good, 
market  on  Wednesday,  and  four  annual  fairs,  which  are  held  on 
the  last  Wednesdays  in  April,  May,  September,  and  October,  for. 
honied  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  SiC,  On  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
there  was  formerly  a  castle,  from  the  ruins  of  which  we  are  told 
that  the  present  bridge  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.     This  bridge  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county, 

and 

*■  Drake's  Eborscum,  fol.  20.  Mr.  Dodsworth  and  some  otb«r  Antiqunries. 
place  the  ancient  Cakaria  at  Newton  Kyme,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
westward  of  Tadcaster.    See  Gibson's  Nctes^  Camden,  74S. 

t  Iter.  Antonini  id,    Tadcaster  is  also  twclr*  miles  north  of  Ferrybridge; 

and  fitleiMi  iiiilvs  north-east  from  Leeds. 


nd  the  river  Wharf,  which  rises  in  a  mouiitninous  dislriefy  hang 
tthjecrt  to  great  variations  in  rec;ard  to  the  flow  of  its  waters,  oo- 

aiiioned  the  famous  vei-ses  i>t"Dr.  Eatles,  afters  ardi  Dean  of  Win- 
riN^!>tiT»  wim,  paHiiiii^  this  i^ay  in  hts  joumey  to  Durham,  ina 
soasoU;  wrote  the  following  distich : 

**  Nil  Tadcaster  liBlHBt  moiis  v«l  carmine  dignanit 
Pfetcr  tiAHgulfice  »ruclum  tioe  Humine  ponlcm.'' 

**  The  muse  in  Tadcaster  can  find  nri  tlicme, 
Bat  a  titoit  noble  bridge  witliouc  a  atreatu.'" 


The  doctor,  howtver,  retumhii^  the  same  way  m  the  wtil^   M 

bus  coiiimeinordt*'8  tlie  altered  scene ;  ^    ^ 

**  Qux  Tiidca*ttr  ertit  ftin*  fluniJite  jjulvere  plenn, 
Nunc  bubct  imiDcti^uru  fluvmiti,  U  pru  pulv^re  hitom/' 

•*  The  verse  b^fort?  on  Tttdcavter  was  jusf, 

•♦  But  now  great  flogdi  w«  9ce«  ttnd  dirt  for  dust.'' 


The  lowri  uf  Tadcaster  stauds  otj  bolh  sides  of  the  Wharf, 
and  purl  ot  it  i^  in  ll*c  aiusity  of  Yorkajid  Hherty  of  St,  Peter. 
But  I  he  pritK'i|»a1  p;irt  ih  iti  the  west*ridiug  tuid  wapentake  of 
Barkhtoii'Ash.  The  middle  of  the  brhlge  is  the  houiidary  be- 
tween the  west-rifling  and  the  ainaty;  and  from  its  situntton,  CaK 
caria,  or  Tadcii^sttr,  was  tonsidere*!  by  the  Romaiii»  a!>  one  of  the 
out{>ort{»  or  gates  to  tlnlr  chief  uitlitary  stulioii,  tht?  city  of  YorL 
In  the  civil  war»  of  Eu^^laiid.  it  was  alwayb  regarded  as  a  poat 
of  great  inij»ortiince,  and  its  possession  was  often  eonteiited. 
There  are  yet  some  ves titles  of  a  trench  aurronndtng  a  part  of 
liie  toMn,  ami  probably  ttiruwa  iijj  in  the  time  uf  the  civil  war« 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  being,  in 
1G4'2,  apj)ointcd  to  the  command  of  the  ruyal  anny,  commenced 
his  ojKratious  by  nmrehiny;  floni  York,  with  4CXK)  men,  and  seven 
pieceH  of  canon,  lo  attack  the  town  of  Tadcaster,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  posted   with  only  700  troops,  tf  we  may 

credit 


i 
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credit  his  memoirs.  The  Lord  Qenend  began  his  aUack  oa 
the  enemy^s  works  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  continued  it 
till  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  without  intermission,* 
and  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  parliament, 
that  besides  the  fire  from  the  artillery,  at  least  forty  thousand 
muskets  were  discharged  on  both  sides  during  the  conflict. f  The 
ammunition  of  the  royalists  failing,  they  were  obliged  to  disist  tiU  the 
lord  general  had  seut  for  a  supply  from  York,  in  order  to  renew  thef 
assault  the  next  morning.  But  in  the  night  Sir  Thomas  Fair^ 
drew  off  his  meji  to  Selby,  and  Cawood,  and  left  to  the  royalists 
the  possession  of  Tadcaster. 

The  neighbourhood  of  this  town  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  bloody  field  of  Towton,  the  Pharsalia  of  England.  Here, 
during  the  dreadful  contest  between  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
flame  of  dire  ambition  and  civil  war,  blazed  with  the  most  destruc- 
tive fury  :  here  the  folly  of  a  nation  was  fully  exhibited;  and 
between  30  and  40,000  Englishmen  fell  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  tyrant,  or  an  idiot,  should  be  their  master.  { 
Edward  IV.  whose  warlike  and  daring  character  was  completely 
the  reverse  of  that  of  his  meek  and  passive  rival,  Henry  VI.  had 
been  proclaimed  in  London;  but  the  Queen,  Margaret  of  Aiyeu, 
retiring  into  tlie  northern  parts  of  th^  kingdom,  where  the  people 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  soon  raised'  an 
army  of  60,000  men.  With  this  force  she  saw  herself  once  more 
in  a  condition  to  assert  the  right  of  her  consort,  and  to  dispute 
with  his  competitor,  the  possession  of  the  crown.  Edward  imme- 
t  diately 

*  The  assault  was  continued  tili  it  was  dark,  which  could  not  be  much  later 
than  Hve  o'clock,  as  it  was  in  the  month  of  Decemher. 

t  It  was  wonderful  that  aAer  so  long«  and  so  incessant  a6re,no  raore  than 
S<  0  were  killed  on  both  sides,  jet  this  is  the  number  reccirded  by  historians. 
Stich  circumstances  scarcely  appear  credible.  But  similar  accounts  are  often 
met  with  in  our  histories  of  military  transactions. 

.  X  Whoever  exnroines  the  histories  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  will  per* 
ceive  that  the  foriner  was  incapable  of  wielding  the  setptre,  and  the  latter 
unworthy  of  filliog  the  throne. 
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diately  resolved  to  venture  ail,  afi  Uc  &nil  bis  ncU^paMipiiyli  wk 
no  naicty,  but  in  battle  and  victory «  He  therefore  departed  from 
I/)n(lon,  antl  marched  towards  the  norths  iti  order  to  Urm^  the 
contciit  to  a  speedy  dcciiiion,  Oti  his  arrtvat  at  Potiiefract,  hu 
sent  two  of  hisofHi^rs  to  sectire  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferry- 
bridge, i^liiclt  the  y  easily  ejected,  and  posited  their  detachiAeiil  oB 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  In  the  mean  while  Henry  and  lii« 
ijoeeii,  betug:  apprised  of  Edward's  approach^  gave  tbe  ooatmaid 
of  their  anny  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  waited  at  York  lb« 
issue  of  a  battle  which  was  tt)  determine  their  fate. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  began  his  operattonB,  by  sending  Lord 
Cliffcird  to  dislodge  the  Yorkists  from  their  post  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  Aire;  and  the  attack  was  ho  siiccessrnl,  that  they  were 
drivrn  across  the  river  with  ^eat  slanghter;  the  commauder  of 
their  detachment,  and  the  bastard  of  Salisbury,  beings  slain  in  the 
aelJon.'^  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  considered  as  the  sool 
of  Ed  ward  *s  army,  on  hearing  of  this  disaster  was  imder  grwt 
consternation,  fearing^  that  it  might  discoura^  the  troops.  He 
iturncdiaU'ty  informed  the  king^  of  theerent  with  an  emotion  tluil 
evinced  how  apjirehensive  he  was  of  the  conseqfien<:ee.  Bttllo 
shew  that  his  fears  were  not  for  his  own  safety »  he  btahbed  bis 
horse,  and  kissing  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  swore  that  if  the  whole  anny  should  take  to  Hi^ht,  he  akoo 
would  defend  the  cause  in  which  he  was  cngac^.  Edward,  per- 
ceiving the  Earl's  concern,  judged  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  rU 
efiects  which  this  check  nfjghl  have  ou  the  minds  of  hia  soldiers* 
He  therefore  issued  n  proclamation,  informing  them  that  thoiie  who 
desired  if,  iniglit  depart :  that  he  would  liberally  reward  tbowj 
who  should  do  their  duty  ;  but  that  no  favour  was  to  be  expected 
by  any  that  Khould  lly  during  the  battle.  At  the  same  time  be 
detacUed  William  NeviU  Lord  Faucoubridge,  to  pass  the  Aire  ol 

i  Custlefonl, 

•  It  is  nol  l^noim  wtio  was  the  coraraaoder  of  iir«  detachment*  R«p«n  calli 
liim  the  l*ord  Filiwtller;  hut  it  «|>pf«ri  from  Dngdalc,  thai  there  ««4t  not  t1 
\hiit  lif!i«*ony  pi^r*«ni  ol  ttjji  oarnr  and  titlt*.     Utifon.  I.  p.  9t3>  »nd  It.  p.fIS 
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C^iftalTefar^,  tt^twecii  three  and  foar  miles  alK>?e  Ferrybridge^  with 
orders  to  attack  those  who  guarded  the  po^  Utely  lost  Faucon* 
bridge  executed  his  ordeni  with  such  secrecy  and  promptitude, 
that  h«  passed  the  river  at  Caatleford  hcfore  the  eoemy  had  the 
st  notice  of  the  trarmaction.  Then  marching  along  the  north 
ie  of  the  river,  he  suddenly  attacked  Lord  CliHbrd,  who  was  at 
he  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  which  was  completely  routed.  Cli^ 
was  killed  by  an  arrow,  too  mild  a  punishment  for  his  inliu- 
hu  murder  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  brother  to  King  Edward, 
er  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  In  this  skinuish  the  brother  of  the 
Eail  of  Westmoreland  also  was  slatn.  The  potjt  of  Ferrybridge 
bein^  thus  recovered,  Edward  passed  with  his  whole  army  over 
tlie  Aire,  and  marched  northward  towarda  Tadcaster,  in  quest  of 
he  enemy. 

Such  were  the  operations  prelhni nary  to  the  bloody,  and  memor- 
able battle  of  Towtoii,  which  was  fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  29th 
of  March,  in  the  year  1461.*  Henry's  array  consisted  of  60,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset:  that  of  Edward 
mmounted  to  48,6f)0,  and  was  led  on  by  himself  in  person. f 
Hapin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  battle.  "  The  air  was 
kened  by  the  mow  which  fell  very  thick,  and  was  driven  by 
he  wind  in  the  luces  of  the  Lancastrians.  These  last  beg^an 
he  fight  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  which  being  discharged  too  fkr 
did  no  great  execution.  J  Fauconbridge,  who  commanded 
he  Tan  of  Edward's  army,  disdaining  to  fight  at  such  a  dis- 
nce,  ordered  his  men  to  lay  by  their  hows^  and  take  to  llicir 
lords,  whereupon  the  armies  approaching  each  other  began  a 
■ious  fight,  wherein  both  sides  seemed  equally  brave,  and  resolute 
►  exert  their  utmost  to  gain  the  victory.  It  would  be  very  difli- 
lit  to  describe  this  terrible  battle  at  large :  most  of  tho»e  who 
•Vol.  XVI.  2S  huve 


•  Str>w,  p,  4l5. 

t  For  the  riQuiber;,  ice  Hull,  fol.  IM. 

J  Tlie  rcuoa  uf  tlijs  was,  ibat  Faucoubridge,  perceiving  tbc  enemies  to  be 

iniidcd  bjr  Ibe  snow,  nrdcred  hh  men  to  sLoot  u  vollej^  of  flight  arrows,  tnd 

ttien  (o  fall  buck.     The  LttncunrlRm  thinking  (heir  encmit^s  to  be  nearer  Chift 

ibey  v^erCt  stiot  «U  theJr  «rrow»«  which  kU  &Uort  f ixty  jtrdi.    Hall,  fob  166^ 
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l^ftve  metiUoned  it,  not  underalandin^  the  art  of  war,  hi^te,  ii 
of  represeutiag  tho  severai  circmiistances*  giv^  ooly  a  ooDfiiii^ 
idea  thereof.  Be^:ides,  the  two  armioft  arei  t^  be  considered  :«l 
trusting:  mor^  to  their  courage,  than  to  the  experience  of  tlMir 
generak.  It  will  suffice  to  ohsrrve,  that  the  battle  lasted  froii 
morning  till  night ;  and  from  thence  it  may  be  judged  bow  obsti- 
flatdly  it  was  foaglit  on  both  sides.  £dward  signalized  hiaiself 
by  an  uacommoa  valour,  which  did  not  a  little  contribote  to  muo- 
taitt  his  troops  in  their  resolution  of  conquering,  or  dying  Ibr  bis 
sake.  At  length  the  Laucastrians  began  tofrards  the  evening  to 
give  ground,  not  flying,  but  retreating  as  they  fought,  and  making 
a  stand  now  and  then,  so  that  their  ene^iies  could  not  be  sore  of 
the  victory.  However,  this  advantage  encouraging  Edward's  sot 
diers  to  make  fresh  efforts,  they  so  pressed  their  enemies,  that  al 
last  they  forced  them  to  fly.  Then  it  was  that  a  dreadful  slangfa- 
ter  ensued.  Edward  had,  before  the  battle,  made  procUroatioa  in 
hi»aniiy  that  no  quarter  should  be  given,  well  knowings  the  tak- 
ing of  prisonecB  would  but  weaken  his  army.  The  flying  troQps 
shaped  their  course  for  Tadcaster  bridge,  but  despairing  to  reach 
it,  because  they  were  so  hotly  pursued  by  their  enemies,,  they  tnq^' 
ed  aside  in  order  to  pass  Ibe  Cock,  which  runs  into  the  Wharf. 
This  was  done  with  such  confusion  and  Iiurry,  that  the  river  was 
immediately  full  of  those  that  were  drowned,  and  who,  in  their 
misfortune,  served  as  a  bridge  to  their  companions.  The  slaughter 
is  sail]  to  have  been  so  great  in  tliis  place,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Wharf  were  dyed  with  the  blood.  And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange,  since  the  historians  affirm  no  less  than  36,776  men 
were  killed  in  the  battle.  Among  the  dead  were  found  the  Earb 
of  Nortiiiiiuberland,  and  Westmoreland^  the  Lords  Dacres,;and 
Wells :  Sir  Johu  Nevil>  and  Sir  Andrew  Trollop.  The  Dukes  of 
Somerset,  and  Exeter,  had  tlie  happiness  to  escape.  Thomas 
CVmji  tiiey  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  taken.  He  was  at  first  spared, 
nolwitlishiudini::  the  kin£;:*s  orders,  but  it  was  only  to  put  him  to  a 
more  inglorious  death  on  the  scaflbld.*' .  After  this  total  defeat  of 
tiu  ir  anny,  Henry  and  Margaret  fled  into  Scotland.  Tlie  victo^ 
rious  Edward  took  possession  of  York;  and  after  staying,  some 
t  limf 
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time  in  that  city,  he  returned  to  liondon,  where  be  was  crot^ned 
on  the  29th  of  Jaly  the  same  year.* 

The  place  where  this  sanguinary  hattle  was  fought^  is  a  ridge 
of  high  ground,  extending  between  tlie  villages  of  Towton  and 
Saxton.  Towards  the  east  and  south-east,  it  commands  a  fine 
Yiew  of  the  immense  vale  which  is  watered  by  the  Wharf,  the 
Ouse,  the  Aire,  and  the  Derwent,  and  comprises  a  part  of  both 
the  East  and  West  Ridings ;  the  churches  of  Sclby,  and  Howden; 
the  spire  of  Hemingbrough ;  and  the  hills  of  Brayton,  Barf,  and 
Hamilton  Haugh  ;  all  come  within  the  prospect.  Towards  \im 
north-west  there  is  also  a  pleasant  :View  over  Bramham  park^  and 
the  vale  of  the  Wharf,  as  fistr  as  Harewood.  The  small  river 
Cock  which ^iscs  to  the  sooth- west  of  Abberford,  runs. with  a  tor- 
tuous course  .on  the  back  of  this  ground,  on  the  north-west  side, 
and  flows  into  tlie  Wharf,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Tad- 
caster.  The  village  of  Towton  is  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Tad- 
caster,  aiid  in  the  'great  road  from  London  to  York.  Saxton  ii 
about  two  miles  nearly  south  from  Towton,  and  four  miles  in  the 
same  direction  from  Tadcaster,  but  lies  a  little  out  of  the  road^ 
towards  the  west.  The  two  wings  of  the  Lancastrian  army  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  extended  to  Towton  and  Saxton, 
and  tlic  centre  to  have  Wn  posted  on  the  heights,  about  the  half 
way  between  those  villages,  and  .not  more  than  three  miles  from 
Tadcastcr.  Some  bave  imagined  that  our  historians  have  fallen 
into  an  error,  in  describing  the  waters  of  the  Wharf  as  tinged  with 
blood,  by  the  carnage  of  that  dreadful  day.  They  think  that  the 
Cock  has  been  mistaken  by  our  ancient  writers  for  Uie  WharC  and 
siledge  tliat  the  battle  was  fought  too  far  from  the  latter  river  to 
produce  such  an  effect.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  as  the 
Cock  does  not  run  above  two  miles  farther,  it  may  have  carried  its 
ensanguined  waters  into  the  Wharf.  Besides,  we  are  told  that  the 
principal  slaughter  b^an  when  the  Lancastrians  retreated  in  oou- 

3  S  2  fttsioft 

•  Srow,  p.  416.  HollingsL.  p.  131S.    IJall.  fol.  l87. 
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fusion  across  tlic  Cock,  in  order  to  reach  Tadcaaler  liridg-c  ; 
thai  lliis  river  being:  soon  filled  witTi  the  l>adi*!5  of  those  vho  fell, 
Ikctlttatcd  the  pssnage  of  their  flying  comrades,  aiid  cotisiequeatlj 
of  the  pursuers.  All  this  is  extremely  probable.  The  Cock  U  t 
very  small  river^  or  rather  a  riviilel,  over  whicli  a  man  may  easily  leap, 
its  breadth  being  in  niosl  places  lees  than  four  yards.  But  tlie  Laq* 
castrians  flying^  in  the  utmost  confusion^  with  the  enemy  eloae  at 
their  hects^  would  of  coune  precipitate  one  another  into  the  water; 
and  so  narrow  a  rivulet,  would  soon  be  filled  up  with  the  bodies  of  the 
browned  and  slain.  Considering  the  case  in  erery  point  of  view, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Cock  could  not  long  stop  either  the  flight,  or 
pursuit,  of  a  routed  army  ;  and  as  the  place  where  the  furtive 
crowd  would  endeavour  to  cross  this  brook  could  not  be  more  thin 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Tadca^iter,  it  is  probable  that  aa  no 
quarter  wa^  given,  a  great  slaughter  might  take  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wharfp  and  that  crowds  of  the  Lancastrians  might  be  dri- 
ven into  thai  river  hy  their  victorious  enemies.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  observed^  that  the  details  of  military  transactions  are 
often  so  confui»ed  and  obscure,  as  to  render  it  dlfiicult  to  reconcile 
the  circwmstaiiceH  related  with  our  ideas  on  viewing  the  groimd.* 
Every  one,  however,  who  views  the  ensanguined  field  of  Towton, 
must  be  astonished  thai  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  commanded 
the  Lancastrian  ariiiy^  did  not  take  his  position  on  the  nortli  side 
of  the  Wharf,  where  he  might  have  disputed  the  passage  of  that 
river  with  great  advantag^e.  We  are  not  Indeed  to  expect  in  the 
military  operations  of  those  times,  the  generalship  treqtienHj 
displayed  in  n»«deni  warfare;  but  the  imprudence  of  Uie  Duke  of 
Somerset  in  advancing  to  meet  Edward  to  the  south  of  Tadcaster, 
mutii  force  itself  upon  every  one's  observation.     The  tourist  h^w* 


*  In  (he  forf  irning  eitrict  froto  Hupin,  it  is  tald  Ib^it  the  fljfng  Lancaii^iai 
Jiein^  unable  to  reach  Tadcaster  bridge,  titrncd  aside  in  order  to  ptii  the 
Cock.  Tbi»  espfcsstoa  bowerer  ia  obicurcj  or  rather  completely  unintelligibb  * 
For  It  ii  evident  ttiat  to  pau  tlie  Cock«  was  Che  only  way  bjr  wbtcb  tbej  could 
^ain  ladcaMcf  bridge. 
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tura,  who.  al  tUs  day  coDtenplates  tbe  tbealre  af  thia  dreadfiil 
caaleat;  between  the  t««  riyal  hooaea  of  York  and  Lancaater^ 

**  Where  thus  the  bleeding  sons  of  Britain  fell/' 

win  joatly  appreciate  our  preaent  happiness,  under  the  illustriooa 
fiuuly  of  Bmnawick. 

«^Tbne  tilTer  Wharf,  wboie  eryttal  sparfclbg  «m» 
B«teetf  tb«  brilliance  of  hit  blooming  shore. 
Still  melanchol  J  mating  seems  to  moom. 
Bat  roUa  confiif *d  a  crimson  wave  no  more. 

Dn.  LivoHomiii. 


SCARTHINGWELL  HALL 

Ahostfife  milea  aouth-eaatward  firooi  Tadcaster,  is  the  seat  of 
the  Right  HonoraUe  Lord  Hawke,  a  nobleman  justly  celebrated 
for  hia  agricultural  improvements.  His  lordship  occupies  for  thia 
iaudafcia  purpoae  a  considerable  quantity  of  bnd,  and  has  con- 
ainicted  for  his  own  use,  a  large  (ieurm-yard,  conTeniently  formed 
and  aitvated,  with  spacious  stables,  cow-sheds,  bams,  &c.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  walb  of  nine  feet  in  heiglit,  afibrding  ex« 
eeUent  ahelter  for  cattle,  and  divided  by  the  bams,  slables,  &c. 
into  four  yards,  in  two  of  which  are  ponds  besides  the  pumps.  The 
alahlea  for  the  horses  are  placed  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
fitfm-yard,  which  is  free  from  buildinga  on  the  south,  and  sheltered 
on  the  north  by  tlic  bam  and  ox-houses,  which  separate  it  from  the 
principal  stack-yard.  This  yard  is  divided  from  the  two  others 
hy  open  hay  bams,  tiled  with  slate,  and  having  chimneys  to  let 
oni  the  steam.  The  areas  of  the  boarded  granaries  amount  to 
about  373  square  yards;  and  they  have  trap-doora  in  them  for 
letting  down  the  com-sacks  into  waggons,  which  may  be  loaded 
and  locked  up  at  the  same  time.  The  corn  in  the  yard  is  stacked 
on  wooden  frames ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  completely  convenient 

28  3  and 
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and  elegant  suit  of  farm-offices,  **  in  every  respect  becoming 
nol)leinan,  ^lio  justly  considers  the  cultivation  of  Ihc  earth  the 
mobl  useful  and  necesttary  of  human  em  ploy  men  Is."* 


HASLEWOOD  HALL, 

A  little  more  than  three  miles  nearly  south  from  TadcBstcr,  Ins 
Um^  beL*&  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  lamtly  of  tlie 

Vavasours,  wlio  Inok  their  name  ffoni  th(*ir  office.  The  manor 
was  held  o(  William  tie  PeiTy  in  tlie  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
has  to  tbid  day  conliuucd  iti  Lhc  male  line  of  that  liouse,  except 
for  a  short  time  in  the  rti^^ii  of  llcnry  II L  when  it  was  pled^^ed  lo 
Aarun,  an  opuleut  J*:w  o!  York,  fvr  the  sum  of  350L  This  Jew 
made  a  conveyance  of  Ii;h  security  to  tlie  <|ueeu,  in  diacharge  of 
a  debt  which  he  owfd  her;  and  John  de  Vavasour  redeemetl  it  by 
paying  the  money.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  VVilliam  de  Va- 
vasour was  suiuinoned  to  parlinment  amoncr  the  other  harona  of 
the  kingdom.! 

In  tfic  chapel  are  many  uionumcuts,  inscnptiousj  and  escutcheons, 
conbisttng  ehielly  of  the  Vavasours*  arms:  ai^ainst  tfjc  south 
wall,  is  a  raised  umn  anient  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  nine  dif* 
fcrent  persons  of  that  family. 

IIas!ewood  is  fametl  for  the  extent  and  richness  of  its  prospects, 
which  are  thus  described  by  D^.  Gibson,  and  certainly  witli  some  ex- 
ag^gemlion,  unless  the  state  of  ibis  part  of  the  country  be  greatly 
altered.  "The  two  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln,  sixty  milca 
asunder,  may  tfience  be  discovered.  The  country  within  ten 
miles,  Dn  Tonstnl,  bishop  of  Durham,  allinned  to  King  Henry 
VIIL  when  he  made  his  protcress  lo  York,  An,  1548»  [to  bu  the 
richest  valley  that  ever  he  found  in  all  his  travels  throug^h  Eu- 
rope, there  beini^  165  nmnotir  houses  of  lords,  knights,  and  g«ii- 
itemcn  of  the  best  ffiialily,  tiT-j  woods,   whereof  some  rontam 

^WO  acr««. 


♦  Agrtculc.  Surv,  p»  10. 


t  Ciuacl.  Hitli  Gibiuirs  Note^  fot.TlS.^ 
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dOO  acrety-  33  parks^  tnd  two  chaces  of  lieer^  120  rivcra  and 
brookisi  whereof  fife  are. navigable,  well  stored  withiialmon  and 
other  fish,  76  water  mills  for  corn,  t^5  cole-mines,  three  forges 
for  making  of  iron,  and  stone  enough  for  the  same :  within  those 
limits  are  also  as  much  sport  and  pleasure  for  hunting,  hawking, 
fishing,  aiul  fowling,  as  iu  any  place  of  England  besides."^  But 
though  the  country  of  which  the  doctor  here  speaks,  he  fertile. 
p^ulvufi,  and  rich,  and  undoubtedly  much  improved  since  the 
days  of  Henry  VII L  it  would  certainly  be  at  this  time  impossible 
to  find  such  a  number  of  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  within 
ten  miles  of  Uaslewood,  or  even  within  view  of  that  place.  In  that 
age  indeed^  the  nobility  and  gentry  lived  more  in  the  countrv',  and 
Rocked  less  to  the  capital  than  at  present.  But  we  find  the  name 
exaggeration  throughout,  and  particularly  in  respect  of  the  woods, 
and  the  coal->mines.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  few 
places  pan  equal  Haslewood  in  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  pros. 
peets. 


BRAMHAM  PARK. 

The  seat  of  James  Lane  Fox,  Esq.  is  about  fuur  miles  south* 
west  from  Tadcaster.  The  house  is  a  stately  building,  erected 
m  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  by  Robert  Benson,  Lord 
Bingley,  who  greatly  enlarged  the  park,  and  laid  out  Uie  grounds 
m  an  elegant  manner,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  time.  It 
jcame  to  the  present  family  by  marriage  with  the  heiress. 
.  A  little  further  to  the  south-west  is  Bramham  Moor,  on  which 
are  very  conspicuous  remains  of  the  Roman  road  called  Watling 
Street  Near  the  soutii-eastern  edge  of  the  moor,  and  about 
Iwo  miles  to  the  west  of  Ahberford,  is  Berwick-in-Elmet,  which 
is  said  to  have  once  been  a  royal  seat  of  the  Noithumbrian  kings  ;f 
but  of  which  no  remains  are  now  visible,  though  entensive  foun- 
2  8  4  dations 

•  Dr.  Gibson^  uotes  on  Caoidcn,  fol. '',30,  t  Ibid.  7  J«. 
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dations  of  watlR  havie  been  traced  ;  nor  do  any  authenttc  record 
mark  with  precision  tbe  time  when  it  was  erected,  or  wKea  it  h^ 
gau  to  fall  io  decay. 


WETHERBY 


.  Is  situated  in  the  upper  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Claxo, 
seven  miles  north-west  from  Tadcaster,  and  about  the  same  dia- 
tance  south-east  from  Kuitresbrougb.  The  town  stauds  titi  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Wharf,  over  which  is  a  fine  bridge.  A 
little  above  this  bridge  tbe  river  forma  a  beautiful  cascade  by  fall* 
ing  in  a  sUeet  of  water  over  a  high  dam  erected  for  the  conre* 
nience  of  the  mills.  Over  this  cascade,  the  salmon  in  thcif 
way  up  Ihe  river  from  the  sea,  are  seen  to  leap  with  admirable 
dexterity.*  Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  and  three 
fairs,  viz.  on  Holy  Thursday,  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  the  first 
Thursday  after  the  22nd  of  November.  This  manor  was  once  a 
possession  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  together  with  all  their 
estates  in  England,  was  forfeited  on  the  abolition  of  their  ortler, 
A.  D.  131^^,  the  Ml  of  Edward  ILf  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
I.  this  town  had  a  garrison  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who,  in  the  year  1642^  repulsed  Sir  Thomas  Glenham  in  two  dif- 
ferent attacks.  A  little  below  Wetherby  is  St.  HeleD*B  TotS, 
where  the  Roman  military  road  crossed  the  Wharf* 

The  conntry  about  Wetherby  is  diversified  and  pleasant  With- 
in a  mile  of  the  town  is  WetKt  rhy  Oran8;e,  the  seal  of  Richard 
Thompson^  Esq,  In  the  park  is  an  heronry,  a  thint;:  ^ot  very 
common  in  this  part  of  the  cniiutry*  The  herons  build  their 
nests  in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  *'  they  are  made  of  stickA, 


•  IliiTgro»c*f  llht,  of  KnftretbroQgh,  p,?99, 

fTlie  cttatc!^  of  the  KnighH  Templnrs,  were  given  b;  the  Pope  to  the 
Knigliis  HoBpitalleM  of  St.  John,  and  the  grfuit  wai  confirmed  b^  parlit- 
ftirnl  in  I3f  K 


I 


I 
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.  jiid  VmeA  with  wool,  but  they  will  not  give  tbemselves  that  tioo* 
lie  when  they  can  ^ct  them  ready  made  by  the  rooks :  these  they 
Boaliy  enlarge  and  line   within,  driving  away  the  original  pot* 
ars,  should  they  happen  to  reaew  tbetr  fruiUess  claims/''*^ 


STOCKEU)  PARK, 

The  Beat  of  William  Middleton,  Eaq.  is  about  two  miles  to  tlm 

itward  of  Wetherby.     This  family  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 

eing  descended  from    H^potitiis  de  Brame,  lord  of  MiddletoD, 

iho  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.    *'Not  far  from  the  housep 

od  Dear  the  high  road»  is  a  rock  of  a  very  ttingular  shape,  65 

in  circufflference,  and  30  feet   high,  standing  on  the  mar- 

af  a  lake.      The  Batch   use  the  word   Stoekbeldt  for  a 

sbapen  image  or  statue,  from  which  circumstance  the  preaeal 

■e  of  the  place  bath  probably  originated."t 


SPOFFURD, 

The  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Trip,  LL<  I>.  is  three  njiles  north- 

I westward  from  Wetherbv,  and  about  a  mite  and  a  half  nearly 
porth  from  Stockeld.J     At  this  place  are  seen  the  ruinii  of  an  an- 
cient castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  illostrious  family  of  the 
^^Percys,  Earls  of  Northumherland,     The  iiituatian  is  on  a  sloping 
^Kftcent.  The  present  mins^  which  extend  forty -hve  yard k  in  length 
^Mom  north  to  south,  and  seventeen  yards  in  breadth  from  east  to 
^Best^  shew  that  it  has  once  been  very  magniticent,  especially  the 
^QaH,  which  from  its  Ktyle  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of 
Edward  III.    Some  parts  of  the  structure  however  must  have  been 
of  a  more  ancient  date,  as  Henry  de  Percy  obtained  in  the  year 

1309 


*  Hargrofe**  Hist,  of  Koarcibfough.  p.  31)2.  t  Ibid,  p,  t90, 

I  WeLhetbj  9nd  ^tockeld  art  both  ia  the  pmriiib  of  Spofford. 
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1309,  a  licencti  to  ^ify  hh  ca<tlle  at  SpoAorJ*^  And  it  njipemm 
horn  the  Donietiday  book,  thai  tliif;  place  beloncreii  to  WiUtan  de 
Percy,  «oon  after  tlic  eotwjuest,  hvfore  which  time  Gamelfaar 
wiiM  lord  of  the  mftnor,  Aflcr  the  Ihial  Imtlle  of  Towton,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Nortlmmberland,  atui  his  hrothcr  Sir  Richard  Percy, 
were  slain  iji  fighting  n|:;;;uii!»t  Edward  IV.  tfirrr  estates  werr  laid 
vttstc  by  the  victors;  afw!  Lelmid  n^merM^f  that  tlie  innaor  bouse 
at  Spolford  was  ^icutly  defaced  hy  tlio  Karl  of  Warvitck  auid  hi« 
Urtrther,  the  Mtm]ni!i  of  Moiitacutj^  The  htir  of  thi«  ndbk 
ikniiU  being  in  his  minority  when  tiis  father  waK  killed  ol  Tow* 
tbn,  WM  coinmittftl  to  tlw;  tower  of  lrf>ndmi;  aud  Nevil,  Lord 
ilVoiTtacute,  or  Montage,  as  already  observed,  was  crt^i«>d  eui 
t>f  Northumberlaiid  and  juit  in  poft«cssion  of  all  the  vbi'  ^  'he 
Pen*ys.^     But  in  the  >ear  1469,  Kinj?  Eijwuid  IV.  k  <* 

grant,  and  the  }oniig  Henry  Percy  was  restored  to  the  honours 
Rud  et^toa  of  his  ancestors*  This  manor  hoase,  it  ti{i]ietir9,  wtii 
aguiii  made  tenable;  for  in  1559,  Henr^,  Lord  Pcrcy^  obtained  a 
liccnae  to  fortify  his  ca&tlea  at  SpofTord  and  LecLouficld.  The 
civil  war  in  tlie  reign  of  Charlfs  L  iippean*  lo  have  been  the  lem 
of  itK  fiitat  demolition,  when  most  of  tht:  inland  castles  tu  the 
kingdom  were  dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament. 


KNAREgHROlfGH, 

-  lit  \'ni  ifjv^fi  liiviMoii  ui  lilt  \\.i|>t  iiUkti  oi  llam^  librjitea 
^,  t^ete^r,  and  KnnrcHhrougb*  h  %c.\kiit  miki»  north-wist  from  Wi 
ln<^rl)ytt»c'ven  miles  nearly  south  frdni  Uorouglibridge,  and  caf^ht^rJi 
mil*  s  alinost  due  wctit  from  York.  The  town  is  most  dciiichtfully 
iiittiated  ou  Wm  nortli-casiieni  hank  of  the  river  Ntd,  which  luni 
%f  ft^moat  foniantie  viilley  or  ghn,  below  prccipitoni»  focbi.  On 
life  eAi^i ni  «idc  yf  Knar«    '  the  country  6i I U  with  a  f  <  ry 

l^f^tlc  d«  Jitent  fur  the   s|k  vcral  mitu*;  ami  tdwards.  that 

quark  r, 


urn*  of  Wrente  Cft^le  m  t*il*  wvd 
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!  ilie  most  beautiftil,  rich,  and,  exUtisWe  prosppets,  orer^ 
bokin^^  a  great  part  of  tlic  vale  of  York»  and  lerminattd  by  Ibe 
old  outline  of  the  moors  and  the  wotds.      Towards  the  west 
[Jie  country  ha^  a  grudual  ascent,  and  the  views  are  less  rxtcnsive; 
utthey  are  agrctiibly  variigated  by  vaJea  and  eminences,  woods^ 
grxjvcs,  country  seats  and  farms,  and  comprise  almost  efcry  rural 
phject  Uiat  can  du  light  the  eye  and  the  «»iud  of  the  spec  tutor, 
tie  town  is  tolerably  large^  welt  built  and  hundsoine,  and  con* 
■ins  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
Banafactiire  of  linen,  which  hfm  here  been  cnrriod  on  diinni:*  several 
Qtnncs.     Here  is  also  a  nmnufuclory  of  cotton,  wliirh  employs 
Dany  hands.     Knarishroii^h  i«  a  borough,  and  sendd  two  mem- 
crs  to  parliament.     The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  is 
bne  of  the  greatest  corn-markets  in  Yorktiliirc,  a  vast  qnanlity  of 
iiin  beintj  sold  here,  and  uent  westwards,  particulnrly  to  Skip- 
ton  *n4  other  parts  of  Craven*^ 

The  judiciouH  historian  of  Knareshronm^h  supposes,  with  great 
probability,  thut  the  niune  of  the  town  is  derivt^d  from  its  situa- 
tion, knarea^  in  Che  German  language,  Bi»,^nifying  a  bard  knot, 
or  a  rooky  mountain, f  He  also  conjectures  that  it  may  have 
lieeu  a  fortiricd  post  of  the  Romans,  as  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
remains  of  a  di Ich  or  rampart,  intslosin^  an  area  of  300  yards 

rong,  and  200  yards*  broad,  comprehending-  the  market  place^  and 
tlie  principal  jiart  of  the  town.      '*  Every  part  of  these  ramparts 
woold  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  distant  country,  from 
ihence  the   inhabitants  might  with  crreat  advantage  watch  every 
^motion  of  an  enemy,  and  stand   prepared    to  repel  every  hostile 
approach.:*'*     Several  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here,  parlicn- 
bHv  some  of  the  Emperors  Claudius^  and  Constantine. 

At  the  lime  of  the  conquest,  i\w  manor  oSlKnaresbrouj^h  was 
part  of  llic  demesnc«  of  the  crown.     It  contained  forty-two  cara- 

cntes 

•  Agrlcult  Surv.  We^t  Bidlog.  p.  <n- 

f  lfnrgrov4iS  lliit.  Kurtfcsbrwugb,  ]>,  i*,     Canib.  ful  715. 
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enUsa  of  land,  wanting  a  half,  of  which  twenty-four  were  ftraliick 
In  ike  reign  of  Edward  the  CunfcBsor,  it  waa  valued  at  «ix 
pounds,  but  at  the  time  of  ilie  Domesday  survey,  tt  paiil  only 
twenty  shiUlngs,  From  this  depreciation  it  appews,  that  KnarciK 
brough  and  Uie  ten  villagea  that  composed  the  manor>  had  shared 
in  the  general  dtva&tation  of  tlii»  part  of  the  country,  afWr  Uia 
reduction  of  York,  by  the  Norman  conqueror. 

The  caatle  of  Knaresbreugh^  once  the  ornament  and  secority  ol 
Uie  town^  and  of  which  the  venerable,  but  acanty,  remains  recal 
to  remembrance  the  eventa  of  its  hiHtory,  waa  built  by  Serb  da 
Burg^b,  Baron  of  Tonsbur^h  in  Normandy,  who  with  hia  brother 
John  accompanietl  the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  received  Ihia, 
togetlicr  with  several  other  lordships,  as  a  reward  for  his  aenricea. 
Serlo  wav  succeeiled  by  his  brother  John,  who  married  Magda- 
len, aunt  to  Stephen  king  of  England.  *'  He  bad  isBue  Richard 
the  Red,  who  left  among  olbcr  children  Jeffrey,  Biabop  of 
Ely,  The  eldest  son,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  succeeded  as  lord  of 
Knaresbrough,  and  resided  at  his  caatle  here,  as  appears  by  Uii 
monks  of  Fountains  recording  his  generosity  to  them  in  their  dia* 
trcsji*  Eustace  Fit2-Johti,  espousing  the  cause  of  iiio  Empreni 
Maud,  appeared  in  arms  against  Stephen ;  but  the  enterprise  not 
succeeding  be  retired  into  Scotland,  and  was  present  at  ttic  battla 
of  North- Allerton,  A,  D,  1 138;  aAer  which  he  lived  to  sec  Henry 
II.  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  and  fell  in  bis  cause  fighting 
against  the  Welsh  in  the  year  1106.  On  the  retreat  of  Eustace 
Filz-Jolin  into  Siotbud,  the  kinic  gave  to  Rolrert  d'£aloie%iUe« 
llie  tordidiip  of  Knareshrough.  This  nohlrnian  was  also  preaenl 
in  the  English  army  at  tlie  battle  of  North- Allerton.  And  his 
?iott  Robert  wus^ineof  the  Hve  EugllsU^gejitleuien  who  witji  only 
{bur  hundred  cavaljy,  surprj^cjd  and  took  ^V  illiam  king  of  Scot- 
land priHoner^  ni^ar  Alnwick  iu  the  year  1174,  within  sight  of  bit 
own  cum  p. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  HL  this  manor  was  granted  to  Hnbrrt 

da  Burgfi,  earl  of  Kent,  and  his  heirs.     But  tlie  son  of  Hubert 

joining  the  staudard  of  Simon  de  Montford  at  the  battle  of  Eve* 

0  sliam« 
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sham,  which  was  fought  August  0th,  A.  D.  1265,  it  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  and  Henry  III.  granted  it  to  his  brother,  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall.  Richard  dying,  left  his  estates  to  his  son  Edward,  on 
whose  death  without  issue  A.  D.  1300,  the  earldom  of  Cornwall^ 
and  with  it  the  manor  of  Knaresbrough,  reverted  to  the  crown. 
It  was  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  his  favorite.  Piers  Ga- 
veston,  and  while  that  monarch  was  at  York,  expecting  a  hostile 
visit  from  the  Scots,  he  gave  orders  that  the  castle  of  Knarcs* 
brough  should  be  furnished  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
In  the  year  1319,  the  Scots  made  a  dreadful  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, and  after  levying  heavy  contributions  at  North- Allerton  and 
Ripon,  they  burned  the  towiui  of  Skipton  and  Knaresbrough. 

In  the  year  1371  the  manor  and  castle  of  Knaresbrough  were 
given  by  Edward  III.  to  his  fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster.  From  that  time  it  hath  belonged  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  This  castle  was  afterwards  one  of  the  places  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.  was  imprisoned  after  being  de- 
throned by  Henry  IV.  The  place  of  his  confinement  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  ruins  still  called  the  king's  cham- 
ber.^" From  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  shocks  sustained  in  an« 
cient  wars,  this  castle  was  found  in  the  year  1590  to  want  consi- 
doable  repairs.  These  were  begun  and  completed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Henry  Slingsby,  Esq.  who  held  the  castle  and  Barbican 
by  lease.  The  expenses  were,  by  an  order  of  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland, steward  of  the  honour  of  Knaresbrough,  to  be  paid  by 
iiie  Foresters,  according  to  ancient  custom.  In]  the  year  1616 
this  castle  and  lordship  were  granted  by  James  I.  to  his  son 
Charles,  in  the  tioubles  of  whose  unhappy  reign,  this  town  and 
the  surrounding  country  had  a  considerable  share. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  and  till  after  the  reduction 
of  York  by  the  parliamentarians,  in  1(>44,  the  royalist  garrison 
ftt  Knaresbrougii,  consisting  of  a  great  numbc-r  of  horse  and 
£tK>t^   was  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  country.     Scarcely  a 

da) 

*  Hist.  Knarc^rough,  p.  .11. 
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Here  is  an  aprtnre  for  the  admiision  of  air,  near  three  (Ml 
iqaare,  next  the  room,  but  gradually  terminating  on  the  crot- 
Mde,  in  a  narrow  poitit^  and  arched  all  the  way  vith  stoiie,  to 
ia  to  render  any  escape  jrapoBsible.  The  only  ray  of  light  that 
the  pri^ners  could  enjoy  in  this  gloomy  vault  appears  to  haft 
t>een  through  the  iron  grate  in  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  6tep«» 
by  the  aid  of  which  feeble  glimmering,  some  of  those  unhappy 
persons  in  uncictit  tune«,  have  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  lediiNift 
bou»  of  conltnemetit,  with  carving  rude  figures  on  Ibe  i»bU^ 
amoog  which  are  those  of  two  men  in  the  dresH  of  the  daysif 
Qoeen  Elir.abeth.  In  a  part  of  these  ruins  are  the  remaina  of 
a  secret  cetlj  or  hiding-place,  formed  tu  the  middle  of  the 
This  curious  recess  is  three  feet  four  inches  high,  two  feei 
inches  wide,  and  seem:*  to  have  been  above  twenty  feet  in  leogtll. 
At  the  farthest  end  is  a  stone-seat,  where  two  persons  might  sit ; 
hut  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  contriviiuce  for  the 
admitision  of  air  or  light.*  This  circumstance,  with  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  escape^  if  an  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  castle, 
teems  to  render  it  donbtfal  whether  tliiB  dismal  receas  were  ori- 
ginally designed  for  a  lauft  retreat,  in  cases  of  danger;  or  for  s 
place  of  confinement''^.  In  one  part  of  the  castle^yard  is  the  en- 
trance of  an  arched  subterraneous  psasage,  leading  into  tkt 
moat.  In  fine,  this  castle  possessed  extraordinary  advantages  1 
nature,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  improved  by  every 
that  the  art  of  ancient  times  could  devise  :  placed  on  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  eminence,  projecting  into  the  river,  and  comroanditig 
the  two  bridges,  it  must  have  been  ver}'  difficult  to  reduce  before 
the  invention  of  artillery, 

" .  .  Tbe 
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•  Mf.  BargTove  observes^  that  •*  Rcmaini  of  toch  solil&rj  rece^rs  ire  t* 
be  found  sfDongst  the  ruins  of  mokt  of  our  ancient  niiiuions  aad  ca^tki; 
and  there  are  ioitances  of  their  hnving  been  used  for  per»on«l  isfety,  si  A 
last  retreai  in  the  ntometit  ofimnjiiicnt  danger,  and  efttretnf  distrett,  Hi»t. 
of  KnnrctbrougUi  p.  43. 


*' The  tower  that  long  liad  stood* 

The  crash  of  tbiuider^  Ifao  wiiniug  windi  j 
Shook  hy  tlte  slow,  but  sure  dtsUoytr,  time« 
Kow  hBiDg;i  m  doablfal  ruiiia  9*er  lU  bate.'* 

AKItST3kOM4* 

"  From  viewing  these  maulderipg  remains  of  pride  and  do* 
mtnion"  says  the  etegBtit  historian  of  KntLresbrougb,  *'  the  eye 
U  relievedj  and  the  mind  cliecred  by  the  romantic  beauties  of  tlia 
adjacent  yale ;  a  ftclightfu)  conipostttoti  of  enclosurco^  woods^  and 
rocks^  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  fine  riirtT  takes  its  bending  cottme« 
•haded  an  nuiy  placet  with  hanging  womK  On  one  side  the 
hwmm  ud  Irecs  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  with  part 
of  the  town^  the  churchy  the  bridge,  and  Coghtll  Hall.  On  the 
other  side  Belmont^  with  its  wood  and  enctosurcji,  the  more  ele- 
¥aied  situation  of  Billon  HalJ,  with  a  distant  view  of  Brintlukin 
rocks,  complete  this  beautiful  scene."  *' 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  in  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Rossclyn  ;  and  its  present  vu.ltte  is  somewhat 
more  than  3001.  per  annum.  The  structure  m  neither  very  spa- 
dous  nor  elegant,  and  it  appears  to  liave  been  erected  at  dilTerent 
When  the  hells  were  hung  in  the  year  1774,  several 
of  half  burnt  wood  were  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  the 
qppQied  to  have  been  the  ends  of  timber  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  had,  in  all  probability,  happened  A.  D*  1318,  in  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Edward  II.  when  the  Scots  carried  ^e  and 
sword  tlirough  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  town^ 
with  the  church,  was  invoked  in  a  general  coudagration.  Since 
the  time  of  the  rdor.naiion,  this  church  appears  to  have  been  re- 
paired and  enlarged  out  of  the  ruiua  of  the  priory.  It  coutaias 
several  elegant  monuments,  particukrly  of  the  Slingsby  family. 

The  pleasant  and  bold  situation  of  Knaresbrougb^  ita  an* 
V©L.  XVI.  2  T  cient 

*  Hirgroft'i  Kntr«tbnis|li|  p.  li. 
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cieni  castle,  aiid  its  romantic  environs ,  compose  a  deli^ht&l 
scene,  alKiunding  liith  curiosities  ant)  beauties,  both  natural  and 
artificia].  In  the  long  walk,  on  tlie  south>we£teni  bank  of  the 
Nic!,  and  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  is  the  famoas  drop- 
ping, or  petrifying:  well.  This  remarkable  spring  rises  in  th« 
steep  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock.  After 
running  about  twenty  yards  towards  the  river,  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  top  of  a  rock,  from  whence  it  trickles  down  Lu  above 
thirty  places,  dropping  Tery  fest,  and  creating  a  musical  kind 
of  tinkling:,  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  concavity  of  the  rock, 
which  projecting  in  a  circular  curve  from  the  bottom  to  the  lop, 
its  brow  overhangs  nearly  fifteen  feet.  This  rock,  which  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  forty-five  feet  long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
broad  *,  started  about  a  hundred  years  ago  from  the  main  bank^ 
leaving  a  cluism  of  two  or  three  yards  wide,  over  which  the 
water  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct.  The  whole  rock  is  covered 
with  plants,  flowers,  ant!  shnihs.  The  spring  is  supposed  to 
emit  twenty  gallons  per  minute*  And  Dr.  Short  observes,  that 
the  water  abounds  witti  fine  particles^  which  it  deposits  only 
when  in  a  languid  motion,  and  leaves  an  incru^tMiou  on  the 
bodies  that  it  meets  with,  in  trickling  slowly  amidst  the  many 
obstacles  that  impede  its  course.  Tradition  tells  us^  that  near 
this  rock  Mother  Shipton,  the  famous  Yorkshire  Sibyl,  was  bom 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  tales  of  her 
knowledge,  in  regard  to  futurity,  are  still  related^  not  only  in  tbii 
neighbourhood,  but  throughout  Yorkshire-t 
The  walk  along  the  margin  of  tlie  river,  from  the  dropping- 

weU 

«  The  writer  of  this  Tolume,  states  these  mea^nrca  from  the  inffrrnitttion  of 
tlic  guide  who  shewed  bim  the  hcU  :  ttiey  do  not  txicily  iigree  with  tkote  of 
Mr.  Hargrove  ;  tut  the  dilTcrencc  is  unimportant. 

t  Her  vietrt  of  future  eiealB  are  i«id  by  Ihe  »ftjne  trsiditioDar^  legeodi  lo 
liave  been  delivered  to  the  abbot  of  BcverJey.  The  whole,  bowover^  »p* 
peart  todcierve  no  higher  a  degree  of  credit  than  a  number  of  olbcc  poptilftr 
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ifell  to  the  1)ri(lge,  is  extremely  delightful.  In  following  the 
neandering  of  Ihe  river,  it  affords,  at  every  twenty  or  thirty 
^ards,  a  new  point  of  view,  which,  though  composed  of  ihe  same 
Ibjectfl^  Is  charmingly  divrrsified^     The  venerable  ruins  of  the 

tie,  &c.  with  the  heiintifyl  intertnixture  of  rocks  and  trees,  Iho 

ep  valley,  and  the  winding  river,  compose  a  delightful  and  pic- 
uresque  scenery.  On  tjie  other  side  of  the  bridge,  towards  the 
outh-easi,  the  eye  is  rcfraled  with  appearatjces  not  less  romaa- 
ic.  The  precipitous  rocks  which  nm  aloni;:  the  north  side  of  the 
Iver,  are  not  less  than  a  Ijundred  feet  in  height.  At  the  hot- 
Dni^  and  on  the  declivity,  are  many  dwellings,  scooped  out  of 
be  T04:k,  and  iiihabiled  from  time  immemorial,  some  of  thetn  cot»- 

ting  of  several  apartnienti*  with  windows,  chimnies,  and  other 

ccojnmodations,  all  formed  in  the  rock  with  great  labour  and  iiig&- 

buity .   The  most  remarkable  of  these,  h  that  called  the  Rock-house, 

L  large  cavern,  supposed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  some  of  those 

oditti,  who,  in  former  times,  infested  the  neighbouring  forest, 
Inder  a  large  rock,  are  a  few  steps  that  lead  down  into  this 
SnguIaJ"  E^bode,  The  present  occupiers  are  an  indastiious  wea- 
ler  and  his  family,    who  have  formed  a  small  piece  of  ground  ^ 

i  the  slope  of  the  rock,  near  their  subterraneous  dwelling,  into 
i  pleasant  garden.  In  diOlrent  stages,  indeed,  of  the  steep  de« 
iivily^  are  gardens  with  charming  walks,  quite  to  the  top  of 
he  hill,  forming  an  agreeable  promenade.  At  the  bottom  of 
he  rockSj  is  a  narrow  Blip  of  level  ground,  along  the   margin 

the  river,    covered  with  a  great  number   of  small,  but  neat 

In  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  a  very  considerable  elcyatiou 
bove  the  vale,  and  the  river,  is  an  ancient  and  curious  mouu- 
bent  of  enthusiastic  piety.     This  is 

ST.  ROBERT'S  CHAPEL, 


Elegantly  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock :    it  is  ten  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  nine  feet  in  breadth,  and  seven  feet  six  inches 

2  T  2  high. 
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high.  The  mof  and  ftltar  are  adorned  with  Gothic  ornametnw. 
Behind  the  altar  k  a  large  niche^  where  formerly  was  ati  image, 
and  on  each  aide  is  a  place  for  the  holy  water.  There  are  also 
three  heads,  supposed  to  he  an  eaiblemaficnl  allusion  to  th« 
order  of  the  monks,  of  the  "  Holy  Trinity,*^  who  formerly  po«- 
■esaed  the  aeigbounng  priory;  and  at  a  Bmall  distance  is  an- 
other head,  which  is  thought  to  have  heen  designed  as  a  repre* 
mentation  of  John  the  Baptist^  to  whom  the  chapel  was  pro* 
bahly  dedicated.  On  one  side  of  the  en  trance,  which  is  shaded 
witli  spreading  and  pendant  ivy,  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  cut 
in  the  rock,  representjed  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword  to  defend 
the  sacred  recess  from  the  violence  of  hostile  intmders. 

St.  Robert,  tlie  reputed  founder  of  thia  carious  chapel,  wiu  a 
native  of  York,  heing  the  son  of  Took  Flower,  who  was  twict 
Lord  Mayor  of  that  city,  in  the  rei^n  of  Richard  I.  *  The  le- 
gendary history  of  his  life  is  given  in  Drake's  Ehoracum,  from 
an  ancient  manuscript;  and  when  divested  of  its  fabulous  mirar 
i-lcs,  appears  to  be  «»impty  as  follows :  Took  Flower  being  in  tht 
highest  rank  of  citizens,  gave  his  son  an  excellent  education, 
causing  him  to  be  initialed  in  virtnoua  principles,  as  well  as  tn- 
stnicted  iit  the  learning  of  the  times.  The  prodciency  of  the  son 
was  such  as  gave  full  satisfaction  to  his  parent.  From  his  in- 
fancy he  was  inclined  to  prayer  and  contemplation ;  and  as  ha 
grew  up  to  maturity,  he  was  remarkable  both  for  his  learning 
and  piety.  Resolving  to  indulge  his  propensity  to  an  ascetic 
life,  he  entered  into  a  religious  house,  called  the  New  Mouas- 
tery  of  the  Cistertian  Order.  After  staying  there  for  some  time» 
hts  piety  took  a  romantic  tnm«  He  retired  to  a  saolitary  hermi- 
tage, among  the  rocks  at  Knaresbrough,  where  he  lived  witli 
wonderful  abstinence  and  austerity.  At  length  a  certain  lady, 
who  lived  not  far  from  his  crti,  gave  hitn  the  chapel  of  St,  Hilda, 
and  as  much  grouud  as  he  thought  proper  to  cultivate  f.     Here 

he 

*  Dmke'i  Eboracumj  Ibl.  559,  and  573. 

f  Mr.  li»rgroy»  tayi,  that  thii  lidj  wfii  of  the  Pcrcf  famil/t  thst  the  chapel 
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he  remained  for  some  time,  cliastising  his  flesh  with  ievere  loor- 
tifications.  But  tliieves  Itiivitig  broken  into  his  cetJ^  utid  stolen  his 
provisions,  he  retired  to  Spoflbrcl,  where  he  rcsitled  a  while,  em- 
ploying himself  wholly  in  prayer  and  divine  conkQipIation.  The 
fame  of  his  sanctity  brought  to  him  a  namerous  coriconrse  of 
people  ;  hut  the  hofy  man  being-  free  from  vain  g:lory,  and  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  public  applausie,  secretly  departed,  and  changed 
blfi  abode. 

The  monks  of  Adley  hearing  that  Robert  had  lefl  Spofford, 
earnestly  requested  him  to  take  up  his  residence  among  them ; 
and  yielding  to  their  solicitations^  he  became  a  poor  brother  of 
their  house,  subjecting  himself  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline. 
lie  had  only  one  garment,  which  was  of  a  white  colour,  and  woro 
kr  decency  rather  than  warmth,  Uis  bread  was  three  parts  bar* 
ley;  his  broth  was  made  of  unsavoury  herba^  or  a  few  beans, 
with  a  little  salt,  except  t!*at  once  a  week  a  little  meal  wa« 
^  added.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  watching  and  prayer,  and 
when  he  slept,  whicli  was  rather  through  necessity  than  indul- 
gence, the  ground  was  his  bed.  But  the  austerity  of  his  life 
not  suiting  the  looser  sort  of  monks^  who  were  impatient  of  re* 
btike^  and  derided  those  mortifications  which  they  did  ttol  chuae 
to  imitate,  he  led  the  convent,  and  returned  to  his  chape!  of  SL 
Hilda. 

A  short  time  after,  William  d'  Estotevilie,  lord  of  tlie  forest, 
considering  St  Robert  as  a  hypocrite,  and  his  ctll  as  a  recep- 
tacle of  robbers,  ordered  his  servants  to  level  it  with  the  ground. 
Robert  then  removed  to  his  former  hermitage  near  Knareabroagh. 
William  d'Estoteville,  however,  resolved  to  destroy  this  humbk 
abode,  and  to  expel  Robert  from  that  part  of  the  country.  But  that 
lord,  from  his  enemy,  and  persecutor,  suddenly  became  his  friend 
and  protector.  And  ws  every  thing  in  his  legend  must  be  miraculous, 
it  is  pretended  that  this  change  waa  the  consequence  of  a  frightful 

2  T  a  vision 


was  Bl  a  place  now  known  by  the  naiuea  of  St*  Hile*i  Nook  ftnd  Chapel  Fi«ld 
itid  that  the  fouadalioo)  yet  rctsain.    HUu  KuaTefbiough,  p,  yo. 
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vision  that  appeered  to  D'  Estoteville  iohis  sleep.  HaTiag  i 
come  the  palrnn  of  St.  Robert,  he  gave  him  all  the  land  betweeohis 
cell  and  Grimbald  Oragg,  besides  many  useful  and  valuable  pre- 
sents. Some  time  afterwards  King  Jobn  being  in  those  parts,  the 
renown  of  St.  Robert's  sanctity  induced  that  monarch  to  pay  him 
a  ^it,  on  i^hicb  occasion  he  gave  him  as  much  land  in  Swinesco 
as  could  be  cultivated  by  one  plough  or  team. 

After  living  to  a  very  advanced  age^  a  remarkable  example  < 
piety  and  benevolence,  he  died  universally  beloved  and  lamented* 
The  monks  of  Fountain  Abbey  hearing  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing>  came  and  brought  him  the  liabit  of  their  order,  which  he 
refused,  telling  them  that  his  own  ordinary  garment  was  su^cieut 
for  his  interment^  and  that  lie  desired  no  other.  Ue  then  re« 
ceived  the  Uoly  Sacrament  with  a  humble  and  contrite  heart,  and 
soon  alter  expired,  with  Christian  fortitude  and  pious  resigmiUon. 
The  news  of  bis  death  being  divulged,  the  monks  of  Fountain 
Abbey  came  and  vested  him  with  their  habit,  which  he  had  refusrd 
when  alive  ;  and  being  desirous  of  having  his  body  interred  in 
their  monastery,,  they  would  have  carried  it  away  by  farce,  had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  a  company  of  armed  men  from  the 
castle  * 

After  this  disturbance  he  was  peaceably  interred  in  his  own 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross^  at  the  place  where  the  priory  was  after* 
wards  founded. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents  recorded  in  the  life  of  ihia 
tmordinary  mtin,  as  given  by  Drake  in  his  antiquities  of  York, 
when  the  legendary  tales  of  superstitious  credulity  are  expunged 
from  the  nDrrative.  To  these  the  historian  of  Knaresbrou^h  adds, 
that  *^t,  Robert  had  spent  some  years  in  the  monasteries  of  Whitby 
and  Fonnlaios,  and  was  made  abbot  of  New-minster,  in  Northam- 
berland;  but  that  he  relinquished  this  dignity,  in  order  to  le»d  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  in  solitary  contemphitioii  and  pray  erf.  The  miraclei 

which 

*  Druke's  Eborncum,  foh  37 i,  &c.  to  374, 
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Vich  he  IS  said  to  Iiave  performed  are  niiincrous  and  incredible ; 

lut  setting  asides  the  fabulous  legends,  composed  by  his  ad* 
miTen,  and  believed  by  simple  dev6teej»,  or  an  t^orant  populace^ 

e  mast  admit  that  hiij  character  wbk  truly  respectable.  He  was 
4evoQt  in  prayer,  wise  in  eonncil,  eloquent  in  speech,  diligent  in 
reading  and  meditation;  and  indefatigable  in  labour.  HIh  ext|ft- 
Tagant  piety  was  in  uniaon  with  the  romantic  geniua  of  that  age; 
and  hiftory  afibrds  numerous  instaiicea  of  the  predominancy  of  eti- 
tbnaiaam  in  ardent  and  vigorous  minds.^ 

Above  the  chapel  is  the  hermitage  formed  of  petrefactions, 
moss,  and  >arions^  other  substauces,  and  tiuely  shaded  with 
spreading  shrubs.  Witliin  in  seen  the  tigure  af  the  hermit^  sit- 
ting in  a  contemplative  attitude,  in  a  monastic  habit,  with  hia 
fcook^beftda,  and  cross,  painted  onwood^  suid  so  well  represented 
OS  to  surprise  every  spectator.  Tlu^  painting  \u  removeable  at 
pleasure;  and  when  placed  in  a  certain  position,  and  viewed  from 
a  |>articu1ar  point  among  the  shnibs,  a  little  above  the  hermitage^ 
and  to  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance,  it  has  so  near  a  resem- 
blance to  life,  as  to  produce  a  very  striking  elTect.  Above  thia 
venerable  looking  cell,  thn  ornamental  building,  called  Fort 
ontague,  so  called  in  boiiour  of  the  truly  noble  and  illustrious 
Duchess  of  Bucrleugh,  the  great  benefactress  of  its  grateful  oc- 
cupier.     It  stands  in  a  commanding  situation,  not  much  below 

lie  top  of  the  ctilf;  and  its  embatlled  wall,  its  pobitcd  cannon^ 
and  waving  Hag.  give  it  a  military  appearance.  This  house  was 
scooped  out  of  the  rock  by  a  poor  weaver  and  It  is  son.  They  not 
only  formed  the  interior  of  the  dwelling,  but  cut  the  cliff  into  ter<* 

»  races,  rising  one  above  another,  and  ex  tend  tug  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  in  agreeable  walks,  planted  on  each  sidi^  with  a  variety 
of  flowers  and  shrubs.  Here  are  also  arbours  with  seats  ju- 
diciously placed,  ft  green-house,  and  an  exceUertl  tea-room  for  the 
reception  of  company. 

In  completing  this  work,  tlie  weaver  and  his  son  employed, 
doring  sixteen  years,  all  the  time  they  could  spare  from  their  ne- 
cessary  avocations,  being  encouraged  by   the  liberality  of  the 

2  T  4  neigh- 
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neigh Jmuring  nobility  and  gentry,  efipeciany  tbc  Dnchens  of 
Bucckugb,  and  Sir  Thomas  Slingshy,  Bart,  tlie  proprietor  of 
the  place.  ^  And  the  irtdustriouB  man  is  daily  endeavouring  to 
g:ive  mme  new  decoration  to  this  romanitc  spot.  The  mdjaceat 
scenery  is  thus  dcscrihed  by  the  liistorian  of  ICn&reftbrough,  and 
cncery  one  who  visits  the  place,  will  perceive  the  justness  of  the 
picture. 

'*  The  view  from  this  lofly  aittiation  consists  of  all  the  variety 
of  pleasing  objects,  that  a  well  cultivated  country  can  furnish: 
many  of  the  beauties  of  the  vale  below  are  also  seen  from  hence, 
with  peculiar  advantage.  The  houses  and  gardens  on  one  side  of 
the  valley  rising  in  gradation  above  each  other^  the  hilly  grounds 
on  the  other  side  wooded  to  the  water^s  cdge^  the  river  winding 
out  of  sight,  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  bridge,  and  particularly 
the  little  island  near  the  dropping-well,  covered  with  verdure, 
render  this  view  the  mo&t  romantic  and  pleasing  that  imagination 
can  conoejve  +/* 


i 


I 


THE  PRIORY, 

Which  was  about  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  river,  was  founded 
by  Richard  Plantagenet^  brother  of  King  Henry  III,  and  Earl 
of  Cornwall^  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  frian 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives i,  and  endowed  with  all  the  possessions  which  had  belonged 
to  St.  Robert.     The  situation  of  this  house  is  in  a  retired  and 

charm* 


•  In  rekting  these  circumstances  to  the  writer  of  this  volume,  the  mnn  ei* 
pressed  a  lively  sciis^  o(  gratilude  fur  (he  favouri  which  he  had  received  from 
divert  pcrioni  of  rauk,  but  especially  from  her  Gmcc  the  Dache»«  of  Bac- 
eleushj  aud  Sir  Thoraa*  Slingsby. 

t  Hargtove*s  Hirf.  of  Knaresbroughi  p.  93. 

I  They  wore  white  robca,  with  a  red  and  bine  croM.  Ooe^tbtrd  of  their 
TAfenuc  wraa  eoiployed  in  the  icdempiion  of  captives. 
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harming  vale  decorated  with  wood,  water,  and  rocks,  and  ran- 
vtill  more  delightfitl  by  the  »ongs  of  the  oightin^e,  was 
nely  favourable  to  the  Holemn  sec  I  its  ion  of  a  inotiafltic  life. 
The  site,  with  its  dependencies,  were  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ed- 
ward VJ.  granted  to  Francis,  Eari  of  Shrewsbury.  It  aflerwarda 
became  the  property  of  the  Stingsbya,  in  whose  family  tt  siilt 
Kmatni;  hat  the  buildings  are  dcmuliiihed,  and  lie  scattered 
alK>at  in  mouldering  heapi^*^     About  a  mile  farther  to  the  east  is 


ST,  ROBERT'S  CAVE, 


» 


An  ancient  hermitage  formed  out  of  the  rock.     It  waa  formerly 

a  considerable  extent,  but  h  now  ho  filled  up  with  rubbish  and 

rt,  that  a  man  can  scarcely  Htand  erect ;  and  the  entrance  la  ren* 

derod  somewhat  difhctilt.     This  gloomy  mansion  is  at  the  bottom 

of  the  rock,  and  its   frout  is  said  to  have  once  extended  two  or 

three  yards  further  towards  the  river.     It  is  awfully  memorable  on 

account  of  tlte  horrid  murder  committed  here  on  tbu  body  of  a 

person  named  Daniel  Clark,  by  Eugene  Aram,  a  schoolmaster  of 

naresbrough.     By  a  train  of  singular  circumstances,  the  murder 

discovered  after  a  lapse  of  about  fourteen  years ;    and  the 

mrderer  was  brought  to  justice.     He  made   an  ingenious  and 

loquent  defence  at  his  trial,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 

ilities  and  learoing.f     Without  almost  any  advantages  from  edu- 

tion,  be  had  by  the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  joined  to  an  inde- 

itigablc  perseverance  in  study,  acf|uired  the  knowledge  of  tlie 

Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  otiier  languages,  besides  having  made  a 

considerable  progress  in  the  mathematical  sciences ;  but  the  hei- 

Doaeness  of  his  crime^  the  conseqence  of  his  atheistical  principles, 

exhibits 


•  The  wnik  ii  delighifuL  to  thii  place  from  (ht  tovrn,  the  riv«r  being  on  oxm 
iid«,  siui  the  rockiou  the  other  covered  with  tree«  and  peudetit  \\y. 

t  A  curioui  pnmpbLct  of  the  hfe,  triili  mid  reiunrknble  defence,  of  Eugene 
AiAiBi  which  bu  gone  ihrungh  m^oy  cdiltonsi  is  worth  on  attentive  perutai 


VORKSHtHE, 

cxhibito  a  melancholy  j^roof  that  splendid  talents  withooimffioti 
and  virtue,  are  on^  as  '*  soimdiug  brass,  and  a  tinkling  cymbial." 
Amon^  the  eittraordinary  men  that  have  appeared  la  difl%f«tit 
placesj  few  are  more  remarkable  than  John  Metcalf^  born  al 
Knaresbroiigh,  in  the  year  1717.  He  had  the  mUfortime  to  loie 
Ilia  sight  when  only  four  years  old.  Having  learned  to  play  cm 
the  violin^  he  attended  for  many  years  aa  a  maBician  at  the 
Queen's  head  High  Harrowgate*  and  waB  the  first  peraon  who  ad 
up  a  wheel-carriage^  for  the  conveyance  of  company  to  tlie  placet 
ofpublic  resort  in  that  neighbourliood.  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
in  1 74-5,  he  engaged  ad  a  musician  in  Colonel  Thornton's  volunteers^ 
and  waa  taken  prisoner  in  thf^  battle  of  Falkirk.  After  bejag  re- 
leased^ he  retunied  to  Kiiares brought  and  undertook  the  busipeti 
of  a  common  carrier  hetwcen  that  town  and  York,  He  also  fre- 
quently acted  as  a  guide  to  travellers  across  the  forest  during  the 
nighty  or  when  the  roads  were  covered  with  snow.^  He  ofiea 
joined  in  the  diversion  of  huntingi  and  whether  on  horseback  or 
on  foot,  no  person  was  more  eager  iu  t!ie  chace.  But  how  strange 
soever  this  may  appear,  the  employment  wliich  he  followed  above 
forty  years  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lifi%  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  ^hich  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  blind 
man  would  ever  turn  his  attention, — that  of  projecting  and  con- 
tracting for  the  making  of  high  roads,  the  building  of  bridges, 
hQUses^  &c.  "  With  no  other  assistance  than  a  staff*  in  his  handj 
he  ased  to  ascend  the  precipice^  explore  the  vallt-y,  and  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  eacb^  its  form  and  situation.  His  plans  and 
estimates  were  made  by  a  method  peculiar  to  hiniself,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  well  communicate  his  meaning  t«>  oUier&,f 
This  cxtraordiuai^  person  died  in  the  year  1810,  being  94  yearn 
of  age. 

Auotlter 


*  Knare-ibrotigh  forest  was,  before  il»  indo^arc,  la  ex leu&ive  desert,  and 
the  roiidt  acrnss  it  were  very  intricate  ntiid  difficult, 

f  II:«l.  KoBfesbrongh.  p.  104,  10/»,  TIic  luitory  of  this  sin^lar  persoD  by 
lit.  Hurgrove,  is  well  wortli  ihc  perusal :  ii  exhibits  a  prodigy  of  humtLji  inlcl* 
ket. 


tosxshihe. 

Another  natural  curiosity  of  thehuman  ifpeciea,  h  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  tlie  liair  of  wbo&«  heail  resemblea 
a  coarse  open  wool  of  a  light  sanily  colour,  clotted  together,  and 
forming  a  mass  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  turban,  about  equal  la  '  1 
bulk  to  a  half  peck  measure.     He  is  active  and  lively^  and  ap'« 
^ars  to  be  tolerably  healthful,  but  tbe  large  quantity  of  hair^  J 
or  rather  wool,  that  grows  on  his  head  seems  to  be  injurious  to  y 
hb  eyes^  which   appear   somewhat   tender*      He  had   an  eldef  ^1 
brother   now  dead,    who   had   the   same  kind  of   hair   in   equal  'I 
Ifoantity,  but  completely  white,  having  raore  perfectly  the  resem* 
I  Uance  of  wool,     A  person,  who  travelled  with  a  shew,  oflTered  his  ^ 
I  parentis  a  cousiderafde  sura  for  ptnuission  to  cxiiibit  the  boy  for  a^ 
Ifew  montli^;  but  although  poor,   aud  without  any  otlier  means  of 
I  Aupport  than  their  own  iuduslry,  they  rejected  the   proposal.* ' 
[What  is  the  most  remarkaihlc,  there  is  notlitng  particular  to  b«  ^ 
[fbseryed  in  the  hair  of  eithiT  of  the  parents  of  these  two  boys,  that  j 
[  of  both  the  father  and  wotlier  being  of  a  dark  bright  brown^  and 
I  very  little  curled, 


KNARESBROUGH  FOREST, 

This  large  tract  extends  from  east  to  west  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  and  iu  some  parts  U  eight  miles  in  breadth.     At  the  timo 

'  of  the  Domesday  book  survey,  thcrtr  were  only  four  townships 
in  this  forest.     Two  hundred  and  eighty  two-years  afterwards,  i,  e, 

\  A.  D,'  1368,  there  were  three  towns  and  sixteen  hamlets.  At 
present  the  whole  h  divided  into  eleven  ronstableries.  Till  the 
year  1775,  these  comprised  a  large  extent  of  old  inclosed  laud, 

^  end  also  a  tract  of  above  30,ilO0  acres  of  common,  on  which 
Knareabrough,  and  several  other  townships  not  within  tbe  con- 
Btableries,    claimed,  and   had   exercised  a  right  of  common  and 

turbary. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  did  not  make  a  mcmorandtim  of  the  sum  men* 
tioncil  by  the  motlier  of  the  bny  ;  but  according  to  his  recollection  it  wif 

»tltj  pOUQtU. 


MH 


YOHKSHTRE. 


iTirbary,  equally  with  the  owners  of  property  witTiin  Ihelr  Iimitt* 
This  waste  in  its  open  stale  was  of  little  benefit  to  the  public,  or 
even  to  iudividualsj  if  we  except  some  of  the  opnlent  yeomanry 
who  derived  from  it  a  considerable  profit  But  in  1770  after  t%- 
rioas  strugirles*,  an  act  was  obtained  for  its  division  and  inclosnre. 
From  the  many  delays  and  dlifficultie,s  that  arose^  a  description  of 
the  allotments  was  not  made  out  till  the  year  1775;  bnt  the  tnclo- 
8 u re  no  sooner  began  to  be  carried  into  effect,  than  the  generality 
cjf  iiie  proprietors,  CKpceially  the  smaller  ones,  entered  on  a  spi- 
rited system  of  improvement*  The  poor  cottagt^r  and  his  family 
exchanged  their  indolence  for  actire  indm^try,  and  obtained  extr&- 
Tagant  wages.  Laboirrers  and  workmen  of  every  description^ 
carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  and  masoos,  poured  in  from  differ- 
ent fjuarters,  and  met  with  high  wages  and  constant  employment. 
A  great  part  of  this  forest  waa  bronght  into  cnhivatroQj  and  ren- 
dered a  wonderful  increase  of  product  to  the  country.  A  pnblie 
tarn  pike  road  waa  opened  through  the  centre  of  the  forest,  afford- 
ing an  easy  communication  between  Kraaresbroagh,  and  Skiptmi 
in  Craven,  which  also  extended  to  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
north-east  of  Lancashire.^  In  consequence  the  product  baa  in- 
ercased  beyond  conceptionj  the  rents  are  more  than  trebled,  and 
the  population  is  augmented  to  an  £u»tontsbing  degree;  for  the 
old  inclosed  lands  as  well  as  the  common,  being  exonerated  from 
titlies^  a  fait  scope  was  given  to  spirited  cultivalton. 


HARROWGATE. 

A  Targe  village  on  the  forest,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
nearly  weat-soulh-west  from  Knareabrough,  is  famed  for  itschaly« 
beate  and  billphureous  waters,  as  well  as  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
air*  a  combination  of  advantages  which  renders  it  a  place  of  ge- 
neral  resort  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  parts  of  the  united 

ktDgdoni. 


*  Agricaliuril  Survey  West  Hidings  p.lS5|  flee. 


T0RR9HIES. 
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j^lr^om.  The  village  is  dividend  into  H  igh  sitid  Low  Harrowgafe : 
Lthe  chalybeate  springH  are  at  the  forintr^  tlie  sulphureous  waters 
t  the  latter.  TUu  Bituatiou  of  High  llarrowgata  being  an  ekrat- 
ImA  plain,  considerably  big:bcr  than  tfic  rock  on  which  Knares- 
1  trough  stand»^  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  commands  a  very  ex- 
[  tensive  prospect  of  the  distant  country  finely  interspersed  with 
[  towuSj  villages,  country  seats,  fields,  and  woods,*  The  cathe* 
j^ral  of  York  is  distinctly  8cen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
\fFhe  view  towards  the  West  is  terminated  by  tbc  mountains  of 
IjCraven,  and  on  the  east  by  tbe  Hamilton  Hills,  and  the  Yorkshire 
fWolds.  Being  situated  nearly  in  tlie  centre  of  this  part  of  £ng* 
I  Jand,  at  an  almost  equal  distance  between  the  east  and  west  seas« 
*tbe  climate  is  very  salubrious;  as  the  air  sweeping  over  aa  opea, 
^elevated,  and  healthful  country  is  exceeding  pure,  and  although 
Iftomewhat  sharp,  is  ^ivorable  to  longevity. 

^The  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  two  in  number^  are  both  at 
^High-Harrowgate.  The  most  ancient  of  tfjese,  called  the  Old 
Spa,  is  situated  opposite  the  Granhy  inn,  and  was  discovered  by 
Captain  William  Slingsby,  in  the  year  107L  It  is  covered  with 
ft  dome,  erected  in  1786,  at  the  expense  of  Alexander^  Lord 
LoQghboroughj  who  also  laid  out  a  plantation  on  his  estate  here 
consisting  of  oak,  ash,  fir,  sycamore,  beech,  hornbeam »  Ameri- 
can chesnat,  mountain  ash,  poplar,  &c.  which  aDurd  an  agreeable 
shade  to  a  walk  of  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  miles  in  lengthy 
constituting  a  very  great  ornament  to  Harrowgate,  which  formerly 
presented  tbe  aspect  of  a  bleak  and  dreary  desert.  This  estate^ 
consisting  of  156  acres,  has  since  been  purchased  by  J.  Jaques^ 
M.  D.  The  other  chalybeate  spring,  is  aliout  half  a  mile  to  the 
westward  of  the  Old  8pa^  and  is  distinguished  by  tlie  name  of 
the  Tewit  Well,  from  the  birds  called  Tewits,  by  which  it  is 
much  frei|uented.t  Tbe  waters  of  both  theisc  welts  possess  qua- 
lities nearly  similar* 

The 

*  From  Knaretbrougb  Ibcrc  ii  a  cant  in  a  nl,  though  very  grttduah  aiccut  tu 
Hari'Qwgati:. 

t  The  bird  no  called  in  Yorkihirc,  j*  of  Ihc  plover^  or  J4pwir*g  kind> 
ioraewhnt  l«*ithaa  «  pigfon,  and  g«iicrti)iy  li«u(iti  watery  plnce«. 


N 


6Si|  YMMMItt? 

The  sulphur  «pHtkffl  (ure  &I  Low-HsrrbwgMC^.  Of  tfi^ie  4M^ 
are  also  two,  each  enclosed  within  tk  bnilding  «f  stone.  Theie 
waters  are  very  ofiensiye  to  the  smell  and  the  taste;  hot  eatp^ 
rience  has  proved  them  to  be  excellent  remedies  in  ootaBeoiw  dli^ 
orders,  and  sorophulons  cases,  as  well  as  highly  efficacions  in  d»> 
tttroying  worms  and  their  nidus,  in  cleansing  the  bowels,  andtc^ 
morillg  chronic  obstructions.'*^  In  the  year  1783,  was  difcooffcral 
hi  the  garden  of  the  Crescent  inn,  at  Low-Harrowgate,  a  bM 
spring,  which  being  of  a  middle  nature,  between  the  sulphur  asld 
chalybeate,  and  containing  ingredients  of  both,  is  peculiarly  suitel 
to  chronic  diseases. 

The  Harrowgate  waters  have  been  analyzed,  and  their  quaHtkh 
explained,  by  many  eminent  physicians.  The  first  treatise  di 
the  virtues  and  uses  of  the  chalybeate  springs,  was  written  Sooft 
after  their  discovery,  by  Dr.  Bright,  who  w^  followed  hy  Df. 
bean  in  1626,  Dr.  Stanhope  in  1631,  Dr.  French  in  1651,  Dr. 
Neale  in  16d6,  and  Dr.  Simpson  in  1668.  The  sulphureous  iMk 
ters  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  T.  8hort,t  Dr.  William  Alexattdlr 
1773,  J  Dr.  Jos.  Walker  in  1784,  and  by  Dr.  T.  Gardet  in  17»i^ 
to  the  last  edition  of  whose  valuable  treatise,  an  appendix  df 
cases  is  added  by  Dr.  J.  Jaque8,'physician  at  Harrowgate. 

To  the  well  known  virtues  of  its  medicinal  virtues,  Harrowgate 
owes,  if  not  its  existence,  at  least  its  celebrity  and  its  present 
flourishing  state.  Before  the  discovery  of  these  springs,  it  was 
only  a  miserable  hamlet,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  com- 
pany who  began  to  resort  thither,  experienced  great  inconve- 
niences from  the  want  of  accommodations,  being  obliged  to  lodge 
in  the  ^m-houses  or  cottages  near  the  place  till  the  year  1687, 
when  the  first  inn,  now  called  the  Queen's  head,  was  built.  The 
resort  increasing  every  year,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  im* 

prov^ 

*The^e  waters  as  taken  in  small  quantities,  are  excellent  aa  alterative;  bot 
wbeu  copiously  drunk,  are  strongly  purgative. 

t  Hist,  of  Mineral  Waters,  published  in  1735. 
I  See  Directions  for  the  ese  of  these  waters,  3rd  editioD,  1787. 


MittMttt.  Ml 

^v«  tlidir  ftctoiiiiliodiitiotts»aiid  betore  the  cbmmeiie^iiieiif  of  th6 
last  tetMrj,  tiiere  were  three  good  inns  at  High-Hairowgate. 
During  tfie  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  the  annual  resort  of  nohilii^ 
and  gentry  has  been  so  greats  that  this  is  become  one  of  the  fntt^ 
tipal  watering  places  in  the  north  of  England^  having  eight  vpi' 
cioos  juid  conunodions  inns,  furnished  with  every  convenience  thai 
<ean  be  conducive  to  health  or  pleasure,*  besides  a  namber  of  pil^ 
vate  lodging-houses  for  those  Who  afe  desirous  of  a  more  retired 
situation.  At  the  inns  there  are  public  balls  twice  a  week,  aft 
each  house  in  rotation,  and  every  kind  of  amusement  is  here  U> 
be  met  with. t  Here  is  also  a  chapel,  erected  by  subscription, 
and  consecrated  in  the  year  1749.  The  vicar  of  Knaresbrough  is 
the  patron.  At  this  chapel  divine  service  is  performed  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  a  sermon  is*  preached  every  Sunday 
tklonghont  the  year.  Buildings  of  all  descriptions  annually  tt^ 
CTBase;  and  Harrowgate  now  contains  nearly  IdOO  inhabitanlSl 
Many  of  whom  are,  by  the  resort  of  company,  placed  in  opulent  ei^> 
eamstances. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Knaresbrough  are  several  elegaal 
seats. 


C0NYN6HAM  HOUSE, 

Formerly  called  Coghill  hall,  stands  on  a  small  elevation 
above  the  river  Nid.  Before  the  house  a  beautiful  lawn  Mia 
gently  down  towards  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  a  fine  gra- 
vel walk  winds  through  a  thick  grove  to  the  hermitage,  a  rustic 
cell,  bnilt  of  stones  and  moss,  and  placed  in  a  retired  situation^ 
near  a  natural  cascade  formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  rrv^* 
From  hence  the  walk  is  carried  up  the  hill,   winding  through  a 

variety 

•  Four  of  these  inns,  (viz.)  the  Dragoii,  theOranbj*,  the  Queen's  headland 
the  Hope  tavern,  are  at  High-Harrowgato ;  the  Grown,  the  White  Hart,  the 
Crescent,  and  the  Bell  are  at  Lowliarrowgate. 


ess  YotttsBiht: 

▼ariety  of  flowery  ahrabs  and  erergreena,  to  the  frimt  of  ika 
iioiiae,  andpreaenting  at  varioua  pointa,  a  moat  charaung  view  of 
the  woody  water,  and  meadowa  below.  In  the  front  of  the  bout 
are  five  very  large  bow-windows,  affording  proapects  of  the  town 
of  Knareahroogh,  the  mina  of  the  castle,  the  bridge  o?er  the  ri« 
▼er,  with  Belmont  wood,  and  Bitton  park,  which  altogether  com* 
poae  a  most  beautiful  acene.  This  house  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Coghill  fiunily :  in  1796  it  was  purchased  of  Sir  John  Cogbill, 
by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Conyngham. 


SCRIVEN  HALL, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Turner  Slingsby,  Bart  is  one  mile  to 
the  north-west  of  Knaresbrough,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  in  tiio 
park,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  that  town  to  Ripley. 
The  house  has  been  erected  at  different  periods :  a  suit  of  rooms 
finished  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  firat  oc- 
cupied by  Thomas  Pency  the  seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland: 
about  the  year  1730,  the  new  front  was  built,  and  many  other  im« 
provements  were  added  by  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Bart  who  alao 
made  the  road  through  the  park. 

This  place  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Scriven,  de- 
acended  from  Gamel,  the  king's  fowler,  and  settled  here  soon  af> 
ter  the  conquest.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Slingsbys,  by  the 
marriage  of  William  de  Slingsby  with  Joanna,  the  heiress  of 
Henry  de  Scriven,  in  the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.* 

Near  the  village  of  Scriven  is  an  eminence,  called  Conyng- 
garth,  or  the  "  king's  enclosure,''  abont  600  yards  in  length,  and 
200  yards  in  breadth,  nearly  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  pre- 
cipice; and  on  the  remaining  part,  the  want  of  a  precipice  has 

been 


•  For  an  account  of  tbe  ancient  and  honourable  families  of  ScnTen  and 
Slingsby,  tee  Harf rofe's  Hiit.  of  Knareabroof b,  p.  146,  ko* 
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been  suppliecl  by  terracet  cut  in  the  ride  of  the  hiU,  and  rising 
one  above  another,  in  order  to  render  the  ascent  more  steep  and 
difficult  The  form  and  sitnation  of  this  hill,  shew  it  to  haTO 
been  a  fortified  post;  and  its  name  indicates  that  it  has  once  besii 
Ae  encampment  of  some  Saxon  monarchy  About  half  a  mile  flir- 
ther  to  the  westward,  on  the  south  ride  of  the  road  from  Knaiea- 
brongh  to  Ripley,  are  some  entrenchments^  called  Gates-hill 
camp,  situate  about  sixty  yards  above  the  river  Nid,  to  whii^ 
the  descent  is  very  steep.  These  entrenchments  enclose  an  area 
of  380  feet  in  length,  and  200  feet  in  breadth,  which  could  not 
well  contain  more  than  1000  men.  At  what  time,  or  by  whom 
this  was  formed,  is  unknown;  but  it  appears  to  have  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  Danish  camp,^ 


PLUMPTON,  • 

About  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Knaresbroogh,  was,  during 
many  centuries,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  &mily  of 
Plumpton,  who  held  it  of  the  Percys  as  *'  mesne  lords/'  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  Eldred  de  Plumpton  held  here 
two  caracutes  of  William  de  Percy.  The  whole  lordship  was  af- 
terwards given  to  Nigal  de  Plumpton,  by  William  d'Estoteville, 
lord  of  Knaresbrough,  for  a  horse  of  five  pound  value.  The  last 
heir  of  this  family  was  Robert  Plumpton.  Esq.  who  possessed  se- 
veral considerable  estates.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1749,  un- 
married and  intestate.  In  1760,  the  remaining  representatives  of 
the  &mily  joined  in  selling  the  two  manors  of  Plumpton  and  Ro- 
iarlington,  to  Daniel  Lascelles,  Esq.  for  the  sum  of  28,0001. 

One  of  the  towers  of  the  ancient  manor  house  remained  till  this 
time,  when  it  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  begau  to 
erect  a  large  mansion ;  but  having  soon  after  purchased  the  Golds- 
burgh  estate,  he  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  the  unfinished  house 

Vol.  XVI.  2  U  at 

*  Hargrove's  Knaresbroush,  p.  155b 


«i  Plamploii  WM  taifaen  dowa;  liut  tn  ckgiat  liltte  bdge  Wi 
•isce  been  built  in  tbe  garden. 

'f  Tkis  place  k  ainch  Miortedie  da|piii|r^«  aananer  moMiha  m 
aceottnt  of  il8  beautifal  pleanive  rgvenada,  whiob  for  eingalanty  af 
i^tiialiQB,  and  divenKy  pf  pleaijng  otjeote,  late  Md  «li  «faal  m 
Greal  Eritain.  It  conBiate  of  dboiit  tweotgr  aerea  af  inegnkr 
grouad,  intenpersed  ^mA  a  great  aamber  of  fodki^  atanding  in 
detached  pieceaof  variooa  fonm  and  Buignitade:  in  the  interfab 
are  planted  a  great  Taiiety  of  tke  most  beaatifid  er ergiaena  and 
flowering  shmbe^  tiireagh  which  IIm  walks  are  oarried  in  difeealt 
directionsall  over  the  place. 

''  There  is  a  fiae  lake  at  the  foot  of  ttie  rocks,  feiming  maaf 
eorious  inlets.  Seats  are  placed  in  iHEanut  sitnatjena,  fioa 
whence  the  spectator  may,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  mark  all 
the  beauties  of  this  romantic  scene,  which  afibrds  a  solemn,  bat 
pleasing  variity,  that  never  fiuls  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
all  who  view  it. 

''  One  huge  mass  of  rock,  insulated  by  water,  which  aeaaures 
near  fifty  feet  io  length,  without  a  joint,  shows  the  poaaibility  of 
finding  obelisks  here,  even  higher  titan  those  at  Boronghhridga* 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  carried  from  hence,  as  being  of  tfca 
same  griff 

This  place  has  evidently  been  a  stone  quarry,  and  the  historiaB 
of  Knaresbrough  supposes  tliat  Mr,  Lascelles  may  have  taken  the 
hint  of  turning  it  into  a  pleasure  ground  from  the  description 
which  Mr.  Brydone  in  his  travels  in  Sicily  has  given  of  a  beaati* 
fill  garden  formed  out  of  a  quarry  near  Syracuse. 


RIBSTONE  HALL, 

The  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  Bart  is  about  four  miles 
aauth-eastward  from  Knaresbrough^  situated  on  an  eminence  atr 

most 

*  Hargrove's  Hist,  of  Knsrssbcangb,  p.  987,  &c. 
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and  tamtifiil^piiMpect  The  honse  ii  iPril  fauiwd,  oiATeiiieiit  ifed 
elegant,  fa  the  4ncm'mgrQ&m  ue  g^ewJ  good  haMj  pommitiy 
and  in  the  saloon  is  a  number  of  excelloBt  pietarai>  copied  hy  emi^ 
meant  aHiito^  firom  tiie  beet  originale  in  the  chnrohes,  ehapele,  tad 
{Mlaceeef  Roine.  Aaong  theee  ie  the  Deecent  from  the  Croei^ 
fron  an  original  in  the  «hweh  of  TririHata  de  monte,  by  DaiM 
¥oltena, — The  Vkgin  at  woiic^  attended  by  angels,  irom  an  erf« 
ginai  by  Goido,  in  the  pope's  chapel,  at  Monte  Cavallo :  ~T1m 
'health  of  Bide,  fron  an  origioal  by  Goereino : — The  rape  of  He* 
ten,  hy  Guide  :— ^Baochns  and  Ariadne,  by  Gnido  :--«two  eepkii 
•f  Aurora,  from  originats  by  Gaido  and  Goereino,  ice. 

in  the  chi^  are  SMne  nonuments  in  memory  of  tiie  Goe<« 
ricke^feuily ;  and  in  ihe  chapel*y«rd,  is  that  oerions  sepnlehnil 
«ienttiae»t  of  the  standard-bearer  to  the  ninth  Roman  legioa« 
yAkk  -was  dog  «p  in  Trinity  Gardens,  at  York,  in  the  year  1688, 
ani  is  deseribed  by  Drake.''^ 

From  Bonesday  book  it  appears,  that  the  manor  of  Ribstone^ 
or  Ripestain,  perhaps  so  named  from  its  contiguity  to  tiie  rocky 
hanks  of  ^e  river,  was  possessed  before  the  oonquest  by  IVffbar 
and  tferiesuan,  two  chiefe,  most  probably  of  Danish  cirbtMlie^ 
It  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Comjaeror  to  William  de  Petejr, 
aaid  Ralph  4e  Pagnel.  It  came  next  into  the  posseesion  ef  Ro* 
bert,  Lord  Ross,  and  ^lat  noUeman,  in  the  year  tS94,  seHled  H 
on  the  knights  templars,  who  possessed  this  estate  till  the  disM- 
lation  of  their  order.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  tte 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1542,  by  Henry 
Goodricke,  Esq.  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Goodrickes,  of  So* 
mersetshire.    The  present  possessor  is  the  seventh  baronet. 

Ribstone  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  that  deliciona 
apple  called  the  "  Ribstone  Pippin^'  was  first  cultivated  in  thia 
kingdom.  The  original  tree  was  raised  from  a  pippin  broa^t 
from  France  i  and  from  it  such  nnfbbers  have  been  propagated, 

2U2  that 
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thjUthej  nx%  wm  quite  oommoH  iu  this,  asd  fleranl  otlMr 
ties.  Bat  this  multiplication  of  the  trees  hss  not  disuniBhed  the 
▼slue  of  the  frait,  which  is  still  preferred  before  erery  other  ap- 
ple produced  in  the  English  orchards. 

About  three  miks  to  the  eastward  of  Ribstone,  and  seven  mUes 
lieariy  south-east  from  Knaresbrough,  is  Cowthorp,  the  estate  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Petre,  where  is  to  be  seen  the  famoos  oak, 
which  greatly  surpasses  in  size  the  Greendale  oak,  at  Wdbeck,  In 
Nottinghamshire.  The  principal  branch  was  rent  off  by  a  atom,  in 
the  year  1718,  and  being  accurately  measured,  was  found  to  eon- 
tain  upwards  of  five  tons  of  timber.  Before  this  mutilation,  its 
branches  are  said  to  lutve  extended  over  half  an  acre  of  gronnd, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  plane,  that  attracted  the  admira- 
taon  of  Xerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  in  his  nnlitary  mareh, 
and  induced  him  and  his  court  to  repose  under  its  shade.  The 
present  circulhference  of  the  Cowthorp  oak,  close  to  the  gtwad, 
is  sixty  feet,  and  its  principal  limb  extends  forty-five  feet  ftoM 
the  trunk:  *'  when  compared  with  this,''  says  Dr.  Hunter,  "  all 
other  trees  are  children  of  the  forest.'' 

In  the  year  1749,  there  was  found,  in  the  wood  near  this  vil* 
lage,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  head  of  a  stag,  with  tlie  horns  entire,  which  measured  six  feet 
in  their  spread  from  the  tip  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  indicating 
the  existence,  at  some  former  period,  of  a  species  of  deer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cowthorp,  of  a  far  larger  size  than  any 
now  known  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 


GOLDESBURGH  HALL, 

• 
The  seat  of  J.  Starkey,  Esq.  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
south-eastward  from  Knaresbrough.  The  house  is  a  large  and 
magnificent  structure,  erected  about  two  centuries  ago,  by  the 
Huttons,  who  then  had  the  estate  in  possession.  It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  spacious  court-yard,  encompassed  by  a  very  high  wall, 

with 
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irhh  an  entrance  through  a  atrong  and  lofty  gateway,  the  ^hob 
exhibiting  a  complete  qpecimeo  of  the  mode  of  building  whieb 
prerailed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  when  the  foiti- 
fied  castles  of  the  barons  growing  into  disuse,  the  lordly  mansioa 
^ill  preserved,  in  its  form  and  constmction,  some  traces  of  can^ ' 
tion^  and  appearance  of  strength.  « 


AUJERTON  MAULEVERER, 

The  seat  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Stourton,  is  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  four  miles  nearly  east  by  north  from  Knaresbrongh. 
The  house,  which  was  built  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  is  an  elegant  mansion,  standing  on  a  gently  rising  ground; 
but  the  height  of  the  park  wail  prevents  it  horn  appearing  with 
advantage  from  the  road. 

The  park,  which  contains  about  400  acres  of  very  rich  land,  is 
charmingly  picturesque,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  hills,  dales, 
and  groves  delightfully  interspersed ;  and  a  beautiful  lake  con* 
tributes  to  ornament  the  scenery.  On  a  lofty  eminence,  finely 
shaded  with  trees,  is  an  octagonal  tower,  cousisting  of  two  rooms, 
the  first,  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty ;  the  second,  twenty  feet  by  fif- 
teen. The  entrance  is  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  both  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  terrace  round  the  building,  are  secured  by  iron  pal- 
lisades.  From  this  commanding  situation  are  seen,  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  the  variegated  landscapes  of  the  park,  together 
with  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  this  place  was  formerly  a  priory  of  Benedictines,  subject 
to  the  Abbey  of  Marmontier,  in  France,  founded  by  Richard 
Manleverer,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This  convent  4K^as  dis- 
solved in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  its  revenues  settled  on  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

During  the  space  of  more  than  five  centuries,  this  manor  was 

the  seat  of  the  family  of  Mauleverer.    Sir  Richard,  the  last  heir, 

dying  unmarried,  left  the  estate  by  will  to  his  mother,  who  af- 
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terwards  tnarrying  John  Lord  Amtidel,  \md  hme  Rkliard  Arun- 
del, Eb||«  master  of  the  mint,  and  M.  P*  fof  the  liorovgh  of 
Knarejibrong^h.  He  married  Lady  Frances  MaiiiH*!^,  ky  ^bcMB 
He  had  several  children,  all  of  wh<>m  dcied  in  their  Inf^cjp.  At 
hi»  death,  in  1758,  he  \eft  M  his  eatslea  to  bii  Iftd^r^  wlm  dy- 
ing in  1769,  loft  Allcrton  Maulevercr  to  the  HofiovraUr  WiHmbi 
Moaktoii  Arundel,  Viscount  Galway.  His  aon,  the  late  Ijord 
Galway,  sold  it  in  the  year  1786,  to  his  Royal  Highneaa  tke 
Duke  of  York,  who,  with  his  Royal  brolhft,  the  Prince  of  Wiles, 
resided  here  for  some  time,  in  the  years  1787  and  1789.  The 
wMo  estate,  conuisiing  of  4525  aerea,  was  pureba»edr  Mr  Ofc- 
nel  Tlioniton ;  and  in  ih^  year  1805,  was  %M  hy  flmX-^eaUk* 
niian^  to*  the  Right  Hononrabte  Lord  Stourton,  mh^  iMia  omm 
imiifOTemeiitii  and  additionb  to  th^  house  "^^ 


COPGROVE, 

The  seat  of  Henry  Danconibe,  Esq,  f  is  about  foiur  miteii  mi 
a  half  Dortli  from  Knareshrongli,  and  four  miles  liouth-wetl  firom 
BoroughbrJdgD.  This  elegant  mansion  is  pkaitaiiUy  allinrtidv  as 
a  rising  efruund.  The  south  (Vont  is  thirty  yards  is  Itagtit;  Hm 
pediment  over  the  entrance  is  supported  by  four  sfttare  pitaHterv. 
Tlltf  afttftments  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  taste. 

Th^  Dining' Room^^Tlmtf  feet  by  twmily,  m  ernamutlad 
wHh  a  chrniney-piece  of  the  finest  marble,  mid  with  a  (pt^t  va- 
riety of  the  most  beauti^il  prints,  copied  from  the  best  masters. 

The  Drawing- Rot^m,  Forty-feet  hy  twenty,  contaias  ievcml 
eotrellent  pictures,  a  Inrpe  intiid  table,  exhtbittog  almoBt  tfery 
flpeciiiie»of  marble,  and  a  very  hue  bust  of  one  of  the  dxvffhtera 
of  Niohe.    Thiit  elegant  piece  of  sculptare,  purchased  ai  Roitie^  hj 


«  The9«  works  were  in  band  when  tbe  writer  visited  All#rto&  Maulevfrff^ 

ibout  the  middle  of  Juljr,  181!. 
f  H.  Duatottibc,  Esq.  was  a  few  jc*ra  ago,  M.P,  for  thf  coimty  of  York, 


Mf.  Wtdddy  wa»  afttrvards  a  preeeait  frtn  ttat  geatfeuMMi  lo  the 
wojrtbj  •wner  ol  thit  hevse. 

!7il«  Bitficrii-l^p^m.— k  tweaty-foiir  feel  mfuun.  in  it  are 
ftrav  very  fine  baala  ol  Brottui^  Milloffy  Lsmrettce  BeBkii  *,  and 
Sir  George  Saviile^  Bart.  Here  are  also  masterly  portraits  of 
Chariea  Daacoailbe,  E8<|.  William  Weddel,  £sqw  Sir  Cocil  Wiay^ 
Sart.  WiBiaA  MasoA,  M .  A.  besidea  sevoral  others. 

The  Xi^orf  .— Tirea«y«4be  by  eighteen,  is  fitted  with  a  well 
cfatata  eolleciioD  of  book»,  in  eleganl  Wndings. 

The  beet  Loif^tng- £00111,— Contaiina  some  fine  portraits,  paf« 
taculariy  one  of  Mr.  Dtmcomb^  when  a  ckrld,  painted  by  hta 
sister. 

From  the  home  is  a  pleaaing  prospect  of  the  lawn,  and  a  fine 
riMei  of  water,  bordered  with  wood,  wia^nig  oat  of  sight  beyond 
a  distaxvt  hiil,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Before  the  coaqaest^  Copgrove  was  one  of  tl>e  manors  of  Earl 
Goepatric  At  the  time  ol  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  was  po»« 
sessed  by  Erneis  de  Buren,  one  of  the  Norman  followers  of  tha 
Conqueror. 


RIPLEY 

Is  a  small  market-town,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  ahnost 
north-west  from  Knaresbreiigh.  The  market,  which  is  but  little 
frequented,  is  on  Monday :  and  there  ai*e  fairs  on  Easter-Mon* 
day,  and  on  the  2dth,  26th,  and  27th  days,  of  August,  for  horses, 
hiNrtied  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  patro- 
nage of  Sir  John  Ingilby,  Bart,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  4001. 
It  contains  a  number  of  monuments  of  the.  Ingilby  fai|Mly.  In 
the  church-yard  is  a  curious  pedestal  of  an  ancient  cross,  having 
eig^t  niches.  At  this  town  there  ie  a  free-school,  built  and  en- 
dowed by  two  ladies  of  the  lugilby  fiunily,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fol- 

2  U  4  lowing 
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lowing  inscription  over  the  entrance :  "  This  school  was  built  K^r 
Mary  Ingilby,  in  the  year  I702»  and  endowed  with  part  of  the 
fortune  of  Catharine  logilby,  being  the  two  youngest  daughter! 
of  Sir  WiUlam  Ingilby,  of  Ripley,  in  the  county  of  Y'ork,  Ba- 
ronet" 

At  Ripley  there  in  an  ancient  castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Ingilby^  Baronet.  According  to  an  inscription  carved  ou  the 
frieze  of  the  wainscot,  in  one  of  the  chaxnbera^  it  "wsa  built  by  Sir 
William  Ingilby,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  This  caatle 
has  been  much  enlarged  of  late  years^  and  is  now  a  spacious  ami 
cotnniodtoufi  mansion,  embattled  only  for  ornament ;  but  the  lodge 
and  great  tower  still  retain  their  characteristics  of  strength  and 
security.  The  apartments  are  elegant,  and  in  the  great  stair- 
case is  a  superb  Venetian  window,  of  stained  glass,  ornamented 
with  a  series  of  escutcheons^  displaying  the  quartenngs  and  in* 
iermarriages  of  the  Ingilby  family,  during  the  course  of  433  years, 
which  have  elapsed  since  they  were  first  settled  at  Kipley. 


BOROUGHBRIDGE 


Is  situated  about  seven  miles  north  narlh-cast  from  Knares- 
brough,  twelve  miles  north  from  Witherby,  and  seventeen  railei 
north-west  from  York.  The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  and  there 
are  fairs  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  April,  for  horned  cattle  and 
sheep  ^  22d  of  Junc^  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  &c.  ^^3d  of  Jane 
for  sheep ;  and  the  whole  week  precctding  for  hardware,  woollen* 
cloth,  pedlary-ware,  &c.  October  26  and  26,  lor  horned  cattle 
and  sheep. 

The  fair  in  June  is  noted  for  the  sale  of  horses^  and  is  very 
much  frequented  by  the  manufacturers  of  hardware,  toys,  and  otb«r 
ax'ticles  from  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  many  other  part^  of  the 
kingdom.  Here  are  also  annual  races «  This  town  is  a  borough* 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
hank  of  Ihe  river  Urei  which  ia  here  navigable  for  small  cmH^ 

and 
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Ml  ui  the  great  north  road,  at  nearly  an  espial  distanee  fros 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Many  of  the  honaea  have  a  neat  wf* 
pearance ;  and  in  the  market-place  stands  a  handsome  Anted  co* 
lamn  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Tancredes,  who  had  possessions  here 
in  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  converted  into  the  Crown  Inn, 
which  is  not  inferior  to  any  on  the  road  *, 

In  the  Roman  and  Saxon  times^  the  great  north  road  lay  mora 
to  the  east,  near  the  walls  of  Aldbnrgh,  orjsurium  f,  butaf^ 
the  Norman  conquest,  this  road  Wjas  turned,  and  a  bridge  of  wood 
being  erected  across  the  Ure,  the  place  obtained  the  name  of 
Borgh-bridge.  In  process  of  time,  houses  were  erected  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers ;  and  these  increasing,  formed  a  con^ 
aiderable  village,  which  at  length •  procured  a  market;  and  in  the 
year  1567,  was  constituted  a  borough.  At  this  place  a  battle  was 
fonght,  in  the  year  1321,  between  the  forces  of  Edward  II.  and 
the  discontented  barons,  headed  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  being  there  taken  prisoner,  was,  with  several  other  noble- 
men of  his  party,  beheaded  a  few  days  after  at  Pontefract  {. 

Within  less  than  half  a  mile  southwestward  from  Borough- 
bridge,  are  those  stupendous  monuments  of  antiquity,  called 


THE  ARROWS. 

« 
These  are  three  large  obelisks,  of  an  irregular,  though  some- 
what pyramidical  form,  and  worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather  int6 
channels  at  the  top,  wiiich  makes  them  appear  as  if  fluted.    In 

Lelaiid's 

*  The  writer  roust  here  observe,  that  the  Crown  aifords  aa  accommodatioii 
not  frequently  met  with  at  inns.  Thif  is  the  u&e  of  a  library  of  well  choien 
books,  the  number  of  which,  though  not  large,  is  quite  sufficient  for  Choie 
who  stop  only  a  few  days. 

f  Drake's  Eboracum,  fol.  25, 

%  Rapin,  I.  fol.  396. 
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Uiui^m  timfi  tliera  were  itmii  ^  Aam  sluais*}  kal  etMi  h^ 
■ittce  been  piAUed  down,  or  b««  Mkii  by  wmdrn^  Tilt  llii«» 
iM«  wnuuauig  stand  newly  in  a  luie,  fri»ai  north  to  soutb.  Tb« 
oorthemmoKi  obelisk,  which  stancb  nearly  wett  frmii  Uic  !«»*», 
i^  dfhioea  Itet  bigh,  and  in  iufiyitiiiii  to  iraifli  thiftj'HHK  tons. 
Tile  cevirm  obelisk,  which  is  twenty-two  (bel  anil  n  KiH  bigb,  in 
sopposecl  to  weigh  tliirty  tons.  The  soulKernBMl  fjtmM  it 
toaity*iwo  feel  iiNii-  tnehes  higrh,  and  its  wetf  bt  m  alio  com- 
pQttd  at  thirty  tons.  Oar  Jamons  «ilif«arMitCBaule»  mvi^pmmk 
thai  these  stones  were  ikctitiotis,  beiaf  a  eonpooitkiii  ^t  saad,  EtnM^ 
and  small  pebbles  eemented  together  f.  Wiibeal  dkabl^  aa  I>r* 
lister  ohservcs,  their  bulk  surprised  btn>,  not  tlnnkiiig  il  p«ia« 
oible  for  htynan  art  U>  hnmj;  them  from  any  cofididevable^  irnHmmj 
and  there  is  no  quarry  of  that  kind  of  stone  within  leea  tfwB  Urn 
■ilea  of  the  place.  Bat  it  in  ao^  wrti  known,  that  the  •beliikf 
at  BoFoug:hhridgc  are  ajkluml  stonaa,  of  a  kind  jerj  caaitaoti  in 
lh<  north  of  England,  culled  the  coarse  rag- stone,  or  null  otoaa 
gn% ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinioii,  that  they  were  biouglit  Ifoma 
t[VLm'ry  at  Plnmpton,  nenr  Harrowjjfate  J. 

in  the  year  1700,  the  ground  about  the  eealre  obeliak  was 
opened  to  the  width  of  nine  fict.  **  At  first  a  good  anil  wm  tend, 
about  a  foot  dec^p,  and  then  a  course  of  ittones,  ron;^h,  and  of  ae« 
vcral  kinds,  but  most  were  large  pchbles^  laid  in  a  bed  of 
grit  and  clay ;  and  50  for  fonr  or  five  coorBes  underneath  one  ) 
Iher,  round  the  pjTamid,  in«ll  probability  to  keep  it  upright,  ne* 
^rtheless  they  all  seem  to  incline  a  little  towarda  tbe  1 
Voder  tbe  stones  was  a  very  strong  clay,  m  bard  Ibat  Ibi  i 


♦  "  A  liltlc  withoutc  the  toune  of  Burroughs  bridge,  on  the  wcit  pirt  of 
WaUing-s^lreeti  standith  four  grt;at  niBLifi  atdDCf,  wroughl  above  in  conam  bj 
ntenucA  li&udet.*'     Lelnndi  Itiu.  8, 

t  Camb.  foU  716.  Gibson*^  BdiL 

{  The  stones  at  BorougtibrkJg«,  wnd  llie  rock  tt  PItimptoii,  are  loexactlf ' 
alike,  that  on  c«cnparing  a  piece  oS  eacb,  thej  canoot  be  divtin^ttuhed.— 
Drake's  Ebor.  foj.  27. 


TO 

could  nei  a&et  it  This  wis  new  two  yanh  die^  lif&m  lli«  m^ 
hee  of  IbeearHi;  and  alitt&e  Ibwer  wa* the Jbottonp o^  thestMe^ 
r«fltijig  upon  the  clay,  aMb  was  iaft.  As  nnebof  tbe  stona  a»wa» 
wikhiA  greund,  » a  Kttile  ^ieiMv  IImhI  what  apfiears  above,  a»dl 
haa  tiba  BMMrif»  of  a  fiist  dreasiB^-  apon  it  The  entire  haijgffat  of 
tiMa  alone  is  thirty  fwt  six  inehea  from  the  bottaok.''  ^ 

I4  ia  timreiibre  evident,  that  these  wondavM  obeliaka  me  Teal>  andt 
net  iiKrtitioiw  8tniea>;  but  the  grei^eat  difficull^F  lemaiaa  la  dla-^ 
termia«  by  what  feopW,.  or  fot  what  purpose,  they  were  ereeteA 
Br.  Stnlceiey  8uppeeee>  themr  t»  have  been  aet  op-  long"  belbre  tt^ 
amvttV  o£tfae  Roalaas  r  he  imag»ea,  that  in  thia  place  the  Draldp 
hald  at  great  annual:  fewtivalv  reaenhiing^  the  Olynipian,  fsthmto^ 
&e»  gaaea  amoag  the  Greeka^  and  tlM  theae  atonea  were  lAe* 
"  Mettt^'  of  the  raseai  Dr.  Stiilingfleel  considers  them  av 
Bfiliah^  deities,  and  grouad»  hia  opinion  on  the  custom  of  tfra- 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  naitiotta  who  were  acquainted  witir' 
Britain  aoaie  ages  before  the  Mamana  eame  into  the  country,  and 
who  used  to  set  up  rude  stones  in  honour  of  their  gods,  a  practice 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  universal,  till  the  art  of  Hie 
statuary  enabled  them  to  fonn  more  elegant  figures  f . 

The  historian  of  Knaresbrough  thinks  it  not  an  improbable 
conjecture,  that  these  obelisks  were  ibund  here  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  used  by  them  for  the  "  mete''  round  which  they 
turned  at  their  chariot  races,  and  very  ingeniously  supports  hia 
opinion  from  their  situation  and  distances  from  each  other,  in 
which  may  be  discovered  a  great  similarity  to  several  circuses  at 
Rome. 

AU  these  opinions  concur  in  giving  to  these  stupendous  monu- 
ments a  British  origin ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Britons  should  have  been  sufiicicntly  acquainted  with  mechanical 
powers,  to  be  able  to  remove  such  masses  of  stone  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles  from  the  quarry.     Dean  Gale,  and  Dr.  lister,  aop- 

poae 

•  Drake'i  Eboracum,  fol.  27  and  J8. 
t  See  Gibson't  notes  on  Camden,  734. 
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pose  these  obelisks  (o  be  a  work  of  the  Romans,  and  in  litis  opinion 
they  are  followed  by  Drake. '*^  The  last  mentioned  anlhor  oh- 
eenres  that,  '*  the  foundations  of  these  stonee  being  laid  mrith  the 
same  clay  and  pebble  as  the  walls  of  Aldburgh^  (the  ancienl 
iaurium]  is  a  conv  incing  proof  of  their  being  Roman  monuments. f" 
Their  viciiuty  to  that  city,  and  to  the  greatest  military  road  whtdi 
the  RomaDs  had  in  Britain,  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of 
Mr*  Hargrove,  that  they  were  uaed  as  niet^  for  the  chariot  rac^e, 
and  Lei  and,  Camden,  and  Brake,  that  they  were  erected  by  that 
people  as  liopliieg  to  conimemoiatc  some  important  victory. I  Bat 
ivhltever  may  be  the  use  for  which  thoy  were  designed,  their  mtg* 
nitude,  and  the  mechanical  powers  required  for  their  transport 
fit>m  the  quarry,  with  their  situation  so  near  Isurium»  and  iKe 
similarity  of  their  foundations  to  the  wails  of  that  city,  art 
circunuHtances  which  scarcely  permit  us  to  ascribe  their  erection 
to  any  other  people  than  the  Romans.  | 

Within  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Boroughbridgo,  and 
near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ure,  is  Aldbnrgh,  the  ancient  Iin* 
rium,  or  Iseur, 


**  Where  bold  Briganthn  king* 


BrUled  awfnl,  ere  tliP  martial  clime  was  hnUed 
By  the  loved  name  of  YoTk/' 

The  Brigantes  possessed  all  that  region  which  is  now  divided 
into  the  five  coanties  of  York^  Lancaster^  Weslmoreland,  Cum*. 

berland^ 

•  The  render  will  recollect  thiit  the  &beh»k  iit  Rudftoti,  in  the  East  Ridin^^ 
iiheady  dcAcribed,  is  larger  ihrtn  any  of  ilie  iirrowi  at  Diirotigbbridge ;  ftnd 
near  forty  miles  distant  from  any  quarry  of  the  same  kmd  of  stone.  See 
article  Rudston. 

t  Drake's  Eboraoum,  fol«  28. 

t  For  the  various  opiniont  concerning  these  stupendous  moDamenls,  set 
Drake's  Ebus.  iol  ?5.  dec.  to  ^H,  Ccriitteii.  fol.  7l7,  and  Bith.  Gibson's  Dotes, 
fol.  753,  Ate.  Lelandi.  Itiu.  toI.  8.  and  Hargrove's  History  of  Knaresbrough, 

(  Akbougli  Isurium  rppearsto  lAvt  been  a  BniUbi  before  it  wis  a  Homsii 

citjr, 
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berland,  and  Dinrham,  fiMming  the  mod  powerful  state  in  Britaiap 
and  Isenr  being  their  capital,  must  have  been  the  ehief  city  of 
the  island.  Here  reigned,  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century^ 
Venuiius,  and  his  Qoeen  Cartismandoa,  who,  confederating  with 
her  paramour  Volucatos,  deposed  the  unfortunate  prince.  Venn- 
tins,  however,  by  the  help  of  his  allies,  reduced  the  osurpera  to 
great  extremities.  Cartismandua  solicited  aid  from  the  Romany 
and  that  people,  ever  r^dy  to  derive  advantage  from  the  dissen* 
sions  of  other  nations,  furnished  her  with  succours.*  While  such 
was  the  state  of  afiairs,  Caractacus,  king  of  the  Silures,  celebrated 
in  history  for  his  warlike  exploits,  having  defended  his  cojintry 
for  the  space  of  nine  years  against  the  Roman  force,  was  at  length 
defeated,  and  sought  protection  among  the  Brigantes,  where  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cartismandua,  and  was  by  her  order  deliver- 
ed up  to  his  enemies.  Venutius  being  still  at  the  head  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  Brigantian  force,  and  in  alliance  with  the 
Silures^  took  the  chief  command  of  the  confederates,  and  made  a 
noble  stand  against  the  invaders  till  he  was  defeated  by  Petiliw 
Cerealis,  who  brought  a  great  part  of  the  country  under  the  Ro* 
man  dominion.  About  the  year  79,  Julius  Agricola  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes,  and  remained  some  time  in  these 
parts,  where  he  erected  fortresses  for  the  security  of  his  conquests, 
endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  ajffection  of  the 
Britons  by  his  humanity  and  politeness,  while  he  rivetted  their 
chains  by  incitements  to  luxury,  and  dissipation,  and  dazzled  their 
eyes  by  a  display  of  the  Roman  grandeur  in  erecting  superb  tem- 
ples, sumptuous  baths,  places  for  public  assemblies,  and  other 
magnificent  structures,  f    At  this  time  the  Roman  city  of  Isurium 

must 

city,  the  walls  were  undoubtedly  built  by  the  Romans.  The  British  citiei 
were  inclosed  only  with  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  a  number  of  trees  cut  down 
and  piled  together.  Caesar  at  least  met  with  no  other  fortifications  in  the 
southern  parts  of  tlie  island,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  other  existed 
iji  the  country  of  the  Brigantes.  Vide  Ca»sar's  Comment,  lib.  5.  cap.  17. 
*  Tacit.  lib.  3,  &c. 
t  Vide  Tacit.  Vita  Agricola*. 


mt  VUMCMIfltft* 

■iiwl  liAve  be^  built ;  ant!  Drake  »ii|»posieii,  witli  gr^l  f robabilityf 
thai  Agricok  also  laid  the  fbuTidntion  of  Eboraeam,  which  tiotm 
aAer  herame  Ih^  capital  of  Ihe  whfje  country,* 

The  city  of  Istiriitm,  accordinj^  to  tbe  sfatcmeut  giv^w  by  Mr. 
Morris,  in  a  letter  to  the  RiGjbt  Rf?v.  Dr»  Gibson,  Bishop  of*  Lon-» 
don,  comprised  within  the  Roman  wall  sixty  acres  by  adrntadure- 
mcnt,  tying  almost  in  a  direct  square  upon  the  slope  of  a  htU 
declining  towards  the  river  lire  on  the  nortluf  B^t  there  Rcems 
to  l»e  some  mistake,  or  mtscalculatioii,  in  that  gentleman's  aocoaal; 
^r  Mr.  HarcTove  says,  that  the  walls  which  may  yet  be  tniceiy 
were  found  to  measure  2,500  yards  in  tircnil.:(  If  the  city  iM 
nearly  6f(nave,  ainl  from  the  plan  which  Drake  }ias  ^tven,  itaeem 
to  have  been  n  prjralleloj^rara  approximating  to  that  fonn,  it  mnil 
have  contained  an  area  of  coiisiderahly  more  than  sinty  acres. § 
•*  The  walls  were  about  tbnr  yards  thick,  founded  on  large  peMiles 
laid  on  a  bed  of  blue  day,  now  wholly  coven^d  with  earth,  bil 
laid  open  by  sndi  as  want  stones  for  buildiri^,  where  they  barfe 
cODie  large  course  stones  of  red  sandy  grit  taken  ^om  a  rock  of 
Ibe  Bamein  the  town.  To  the  clay  (viz,)  the  foundation,  in  Be?eral 
plMea^  is  four  or  tive  yards  deep.  The  doil  is  all  of  a  black  etfib^ 
#eiB  whence  the  tradition  Ihat  they  have  may  be  allowed ,  tliatil  im 
Imrncd  by  the  Danes  when  York  was^deslpoy  ed  by  them ;  and  this  abM» 
appears  frerjuirTtly,  upon  opening  the  ground  bones  arc  found  half 
Itiirttcd,  wilfi  other  hlack  aslies."l|  In  tlie  year  1794,  the  fouft- 
daiion  of  the  city^  wall  waff  opened  on  the  west  aide  lowatds  B«k 
WMi^bbn<kre,  for  the  purpose  of  prociiring^  stone.  It*  tlitckweia 
ma  here  found  to  be  full  five  yard;!,  and  tlie  depth  about  lb«  same 

nasibcr 


*  Drmke*i  Eboracunit  fol,  3* 
t  Brake,  fol  ^8. 
t  Hargrove's  TlisL  Knnresb.  p.  315.    l*bG  wrker  of  this  volome  wben  il 
Aldburgb,  was  informed  that  Mr*  Hargrove's  staremcnl  was  correct. 

$  If  the  city  lind  been  an  «i&cl  square  2,50n  jard»ln  circoil,  iUsKawoold 
Ljivc  been  eighty  acre**  nod  nearly  ihree  roadf. 

D  Mr«  Morrii'i  letter  to  tbc  Bishop  of  Loodaui  previooilo  that  fvdatirt 
edition  of  Caiiiflen. 
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'  jtBtiM  below  the  sivAiee.  At  first  tkere  appasred  Hj^ 
«t  of  red  grit  stove  an  inreguhir  piac^,  mixed  with  lime  wbA 
coarse  saod,  whieli  conliiiaod  to  the  depth  of  about  seyen  fcet^ 
and  afterwards  iayars  of  pebbles  bedded  in  blue  oky  to  the  depth 
of  eight  iedt,  restkig  on  a  bed  of  sand.  There  were  also  foonl 
pieces  of  urns,  several  ^oems,  or  mili-stones,  horns  of  deer  sawE 
off  «qppareiitly  with  a^ery  fiae  saw ;  also  a  small  head  of  a  oow  im 
hnma,  supposed  io  be  a  sysabolical  representation  of  the  ftHoale 
^eity  Isis.  In  the  year  1806,  some  workmen  digging  on  the  soiitli 
aide  of  Aidhurgh  in  order  to  widen  tiie  road  leading  to  Y(Nic,  dio* 
oovered  a  number  of  urns  containing  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  with 
a  lachrymatory,  a  fibula  yestartay  and  eighteen  human  skeletons, 
<me  of  which  had  a  piece  of  money  in  its  teeth,  and  another  a 
ring  mi  its  finger,  all  in  wondeifiil  preservation  considering  tiisi 
they  must  have  lain  there  more  tlian  1,400  years.  It  was  evident 
that  the  bodies  of  those  whoi^  ashes  were  contained  in  the  urns, 
had  been  burned  on  tlie  place,  as  there  was  a  thin  stratum  of  black 
earth  and  ashes  that  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  gromd 
vhere  they  were  deposited.''^  A  variety  of  Romau  ookis  wefo 
also  found  at  the  same  tbne.  Oii  Borough-hill,  which  former- 
ly  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Isuriuro,  but  was  remov- 
ed in  the  year  1783,  were  several  curious  specimens  of  tessellat- 
ed pavements,  and  from  the  bases  of  pillars;  sacrificing  vessels, 
bones  and  horns  of  beasts,  especially  stags,  which  have  been 
found  in  this  place,  it  seems  to  have  'been  thc^  site  of  a  Roman 
temple.  This  hill  was  about  four  yards  in  height,  and  100  yards 
in  circuit,  and  was  used  in  later  times  by  the  burgesses  of  AM- 
burgh,  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  electing  their  re-' 
presentatives  in  parliament. 

Wtthiu  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  many  places  in 
the  environs,  great  numbers  of  Roman  6oins  have  been  found. 
Some  few  of  these  ar$  of  gold  and  silver,  but  most  of  them  of 

brass, 

^  Hargrove's  Hist.  Knaresbrough,  p.  317.  It  is  well  knowa  that  the  an* 
cienbi  barasd  and  baried  their  dead  without  tba  city,  as  ia  thia  initance. 
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bmss^  and  chiefly  of  the  fonowin^  emperors,  Angnstos  CffNeTf 
Claudius,  VcBpciijiaij,  Domitmn,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Fertinan,  Sevems^ 
Majtimin,  ValeriaD,  Aurclian,  Caraiisius,  Alectus^  Dioeleeiiajii 
ConsUritius,  and  Constan tine:  those  of  Constantioe  have  been 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  There  have  also  been  found  sef  eral 
tragmentK  of  earthen  vctiseis  wrought  with  knota,  flowers,  and 
heads  of  hirda  and  beaata,  and  one  with  the  head  of  Jopiter  Am* 
mon^  hestdes  chains  of  [^old»  polished  signets,  urns,  lampa  of 
various  figures,  fi-agmenls  of  aqueducts  covered  with  Roman  tiJa 
sixteen  inches^  long,  twelve  inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thicJe* 
and  several  pieces  of  Roman  glaaa,^  But  the  chief  Rooitut  ca- 
riosities^ that  ure  now  to  be  seen,  are  the  tessellated  pavementi, 
the  largest  and  most  entire  of  wiiich  was  found  in  digg^lng  the 
ground- work  of  u  cottage,  in  which  it  is  carefully  preserved  for 
public  inspection.  In  the  year  1770,  were  discovered  by  digging 
within  the  town,  the  fouudations  of  a  range  of  buildings  216  feet 
in  leuj^th,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth ;  the  two  outsidea  were 
exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  running  from  east  to  west^  an! 
between  them  were  several  partitions.  These  foundation  walU 
were  of  stone  strongly  cemented^  three  feet  in  thickness^  and  iivt 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  British  name  of  this  city  Iseur,  appears  evidently  derived 
from  Isis  and  lire;  but  it  is  diffirult  to  conceive  how  the  Britons 
could  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of  a  goddess,  whom  the  Git^eks 
and  the  Romany  themselves  had  borrowed  firom  Egypt,  and  ll^ 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  various  conj^etQlte 
of  uuti4|uaries,  on  a  subject  in  which  it  is  im possible  to  hope  fivr 
any  certainty  of  conclusion*  The  Romans  by  giving  it  m  IcmU" 
nation  GongcniJil  to  their  liuipmge,  altered  it  to  Isuriuro,  and  it 
was  totally  change«1  hy  tfie  Saxons,  who  called  it  Burgh,  perkapa 
from  the  name  of  some  town  in  their  own  country,  and  aftenrarda 
Aldhergh,  or  the  Old  Town,  from  its  antiquity. 

Although  Isurium  a£brds  convincing  proofs  of  its  anctciil  gran* 

d<iitr» 


•  Druit  i  Eborncuroi  fol.  f^. 
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dear,  ilt  Inttory  m  extrenely  obtcore.  It  appears  to  haTe  flovrishel 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  domination  in  Britain,  and  to 
have  constituted  one  of  the  principal  ontposlB  to  their  capital,  Ebora- 
cam,  or  York,  which  was  the  seat  of  their  govemmient,  and  the  focw 
tA  their  military  force.  It  seems  alto  to  have  been  a  plate  of 
considerable  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  and  its  destruction^ 
as  already  observed,  is  ascribed  to  the  Danes.  But  from  the  ev{«> 
dent  marks  of  fire  discovered  on  opening  the  ground,  as  also  from 
the  teasellated  pavements,  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  generally 
found  at  about  the  same  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface,  it 
apj^eurs  that  the  ancient  Isurium  did  not  perish  by  a  gradual  de- 
cay,* but  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  moafc 
INPObable  conjecture  therefore  is,  that  the  Roman  city  was  destroy- 
ed bjr  ^e  Saxons  in  some  part  of  that  bloody  and  turbulent  pe^ 
riod  which  preceded  their  establishment  in  this  country,  and  oif 
the  transactions  of  ^hich  history  has  preserved  nothing  but  a 
confosed  memorial.  The  conquerors,  who  generally  built  their 
towns  on  the  sites  of  Roman  cities,  rebuilt  Isurium,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aldburgh,  or  the  Old  Town.  And  it  therefore  ap- 
pears that  it  was  this  Saxon  city,  and  not  the  Roman  Isurium, 
^rinch  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.*  The  area  of  the  ancient  city 
is  for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  fields,  and  from  the  situation  of 
the  tessellatod  pavements  it  is  evident,  that  the  ruins  have  raised 
the  ground  about  tuo  feet  above  the  Roman  level. 

The  fiimily  of  Aldburgh,  which  formerly  flourished  here,  resided 
in  a  spacious  mansion,  now  called  Aldburgh-hall.  Some  of  this 
family  were  knights ;  but  the  male  issue  failing  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  the  estate  was  divided  among  threo 
co-heiresses,  and  by  their  marriage  transferred  to  different  &mi- 
lies.  In  the  church  one  single  memorial  of  this  family  remains. 
This  is  a  flat  stone  inlaid  with  brass,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a 
knight  in  armour,  bearing  on  his  shield  the  arms  of  Aldburgh, 

VOL.  XVI.  2X  with- 

*  This  place  must  aUo  have  shared  in  the  general  desoIatioD  of  this  cooDty 
by  the  Conqueror,  when  not  •  bouse  wa)  left  standing  between  York  aod  Dur- 
bam. 
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ivitH  Ibis  inscnptiou,  "  Will,  de  Aldhurgb/*  on  a  scroll  uiid<^  bis 
feet 

Tlie  cliurcli.  which  is  a  vicarage  in  Uie  patronag^e  of  the  D<*ae 
and  Chapter  of  York^  is  au  aacleut  structurt:,  and  supposed  hj 
Driiice  to  he  built  out  of  thi;  ruin!i  of  Is^uriam.^  Ou  the  out* 
side  of  iUe  wall  of  the  vestry,  in  a  figure  of  about  two  feet  anil 
a  half  io  length,  which  seeius  to  be  that  of  Mercury,  aa  part  of 
Lliti  caduccus,  and  the  ali£  are  yet  perccptthle.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a  grave  stone»  in  which  is  cut  in  relievo  tb<;  half  lengtli 
figure  of  a  woman  in  a  Saxon  habit,  and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

The  present  town  of  Aldburgh  contaiim  about  500  iuhabilaiil% 
and  in  regard  to  its  buildings,  has  only  the  appc^arance  of  &  vil« 
lage;  but  it  ranks  as  a  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament, a  privilege  which  it  lias  enjoyed  ever  since  the  year  164^. 
The  right  of  election  is  not  in  any  select  number  of  burgwta : 
all  the  inhabitants  who  pay  taxes  have  a  right  to  vote* 


RIPON, 

A  considerable  market  town  and  boroiigli,  returning  two  neo* 
bers  to  parliament,  is  in  the  lower  diviBion  of  the  wapentake  of 
Claro,  liberty  of  Ripon^  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  north-weit 
from  Boroughbridgc,  and  eleven  miles  nearly  north  from  Harrow- 
gate,  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  between  the  river  Ure  on 
the  north,  and  the  Itttle  river  8kell  on  the  south,  within  a 
short  distance  from  their  confluence.  Over  the  former  of  tbese^ 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  seventeen  arches.  There  are  also  five  other  bridge* 
within  little  more  than  a  mite  of  the  town,  to  which  a  navigable 
canal  h  cut  from  the  Ure.  Here  is  only  one  church,  which  ia  cpl^ 
legiate,  and  in  some  respects  parochial,  as  the  inbabitanta  have  the 

benefit  ! 

•  Jht  churches  of  Boroughbridgc,  Mvton,  and  Otrsebum,  hare  in  tlieir 
walls  a  gr«at  quantity  of  this  sort  of  frit,  whicti  Drake  japp>8ei  to  bixe  coc9« 
'ram  Isuriura.  Ebor,  f7* 
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i  of  its  use  without  the  charge  of  a  cliurcli  nite.  The  town 
cO&dsts  almost  wholly  of  narrow  and  crooked  lanes,  the  street 
leadtug  frooi  the  toarkeUplace  to  the  church,  or  minster,  beings 
the  onJy  one  that  displays  any  re*^larity.  But  the  market  place 
is  a  handsome  and  spacious  sr^uare,  surrounded  witli  well  built 
houses,  and  ornamented  with  a  heautifnl  obelisk  ninety  feet  hi^b, 
erected  iu  the  year  !T8I,  by  William  AiHlabie,  Esij.  of  Studley, 
vho  represented  this  borough  in  parliament  during  the  long  tipace 
of  sixty  yetrsi  as  commemorated  by  the  inscription.  Here  is 
nUo  an  elegant  town-ball,  erected  iu  I'^^^l  at  the  expense  of 
Mrs.  A  Hanson,  then  proprietor  of  Sludley  Royal,  a  free  grammar 
school  endowed  iu  1553,  by  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mar\%  a 
public  dispensary,  Sunday  sc:bools,  and  a  school  of  industry, 
besides  four  hospitals,  three  of  which  are  of  a  very  ancient  foun- 
dation, viz.  St  Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  inhabited  by  h\x  poor 
women  ;  St.  John,  a  small  building  appropriated  to  two  poor 
women ;  St,  Anue,  the  revenues  of  which  are  applied  to  the  relief 
of  eight  poor  women  who  hnve  each  a  habitation,  and  an  allow^ 
luice  of  dL  15s.  per  annum ;  and  lepson's  hospital,  founded  and 
endowed  in  1^72,  by  Zacharias  Jepson,  a  citizen  of  York,  but  a 
native  of  Ripon:  iu  this  hospital  twelve  poor  boys  are  maintain* 
ed,  clothtd,  and  educated.  Here  is  also  a  new  theatre,  huilt  by 
the  late  George  Hasi^ell,  Esq.  and  opened  on  the  20t!i  of  August 
1792 :  the  scenery  and  decorations  are  excellent,  and  the  drama- 
tic corps  is  generally  respectable.  Ripon  has  a  good  market  on 
Thui*sday,  and  five  annual  fairs,  viz,  the  Thur!»dny  after  January 
13th  for  horned  cattle,  leather,  and  cloth,  the  I3lb  and  1 4th  of 
May,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  cloth,  &.€«  the  ijrsl  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  in  June,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  cloth,  &c. 
first  Thursday  after  Angusl  22,  for  homed  cattle,  &c.  and  Novem- 
ber, 23d  for  homed  cattle,  cloth,  &ic.  Thi^  last  is  the  general 
hiring  day  roi*  servants. 

This  town  was  once  eek-b rated  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs, 
which  were  of  such  repute  that  ''  As  true  steel  as  Ripon  roweL** 
(became  a  proverbial  expression,  when  speaking  of  a  man  of  fide* 
lily,  honesty,  or  intrepidity.     Thu  woollen  mauufacture  is  also 

2X2  laid 
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said  to  Imvc  formerly  flourlsTted  here  to  a  coTislfkfaUe  extent,  luid 
some  attempts  (*ir  its  revival  have,  within  these  late  yeara^  hee^ 
ntadc,  but  without  siiccei$s. 

Ripon  may  be  ranked  amoni;;:  the  mo^t  aiicieiit  boron g^ha  of 
England,  as  it  Hrtit  members  to  paiiiament  in  the  23d  year  of 
Edward  I.  The  prtvilei^e  was  soon  after  disconttnied,  ticit  wai 
reslorrd  in  the  lime  of  Edward  VI.  This  borough  is  the  pro* 
perty  of  Miss  Laurence  of  Studley  Royal,  who  po^ea^es  the  buf]^ 
a^e  tenures,  in  which  the  right  of  election  is  vested :  tbe  inuiu 
her  of  voters  in  ahixut  140,  and  the  mayor  is  the  rotiiniHig  officer. 

The  arrhbtshop  of  York  hai  hi^  court  aud  prii^on  here  for  the 
liberty  of  Ripoiu  On  the  AominatioH  of  the  archbishop,  and  by 
ilia  nmjeiily's  coimnisMon,  justices  are  appoinierl,  who,  in  con* 
junction  with  the  mayor  and  recorder,  hold  sesstoun  here  for  the 
town  aud  liberty.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  also  a  prison,  and 
hold  a  court  for  tbe  decision  of  causes  arUIng^  within  their 
manor. 

At  tbe  eaat  end  of  the  town,  and  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  collegiate  church,  or  Minster,  is  a  remarkable  tumulos, 
commonly  calkd  ElMmw,  or  Alice4iill,  which  tradition  says  was 
thrown  up  by  the  Danes.*  It  is  nearly  of  a  conical  fonn^  the 
circumference  ii  the  base  being  about  300  yards,  and  the  sloping 
height  about  72  yards.  From  the  base  to  the  apex,  it  is  wholly 
composed  of  sniid,  gravel,  and  human  bones,  from  which  it  evi- 
dently appears  tfiat  it  has  been  a  depository  of  tbe  dead.  But  at 
what  time,  on  what  occasion,  or  by  whom  it  was  raiaed,  arc 
questions  of  difficult  so) ntion.  Some  seem  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  Nurlhumhriau  king,  Etla«  was  here  defeated  and  slain  by  lu- 
guar,  or  tvar,  the  Dane,  in  the  year  867,  soon  after  tliat  barbn- 
rtan  invader  had  made  himself  master  of  York. j*     This,  however, 

doea 


*  Camdc^a  ob^crvcs^  thst  in  hit  time  it  wai  calUd  Hjllsbiiw. 
yon,  fol.7l6. 
t  Farrcr's  Hist.  Ripon,  p.  51  j  SiC* 
Hargrove's  Hist.  Kuareibrough,  p>  ^32> 
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does  Rdl  appear  very  probable,  for  the  battle  between  Ingaar  and 
Ella  is  said,  by  all  our  historians,  to  have  been  fought  near  York» 
and  this  hill  is  close  to  the  town  of  Ripon,'  which  was  eren  then 
a  place  of  considerable  note,  and  certainly  would  have  furnished 
the  best  topographical  designation.  A  battle  oi  this  importance 
conU  scarcely  have  taken  place  so  very  near  to  Ripon,  and  have 
beet  inscribed  with  any  other  local  allusion  than  to  the  town  if* 
seiH*  As  to  the  name  of  Ellshaw,  it  can  throw  no  light  on  the 
subject :  sbaw,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  a  small  wood,  or  clump 
of  trees,  and  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  is  of  very  doubtful 
etymolc^.f  Several  coins  of  Osbert  and  Ella,  both  of  whom  pe- 
rished  A.  D.  867,  have  been  found  in  this  hill ;  but  it  lias  never 
been  imagined  that  Osbert  fell  in  this  place.  *(  It  seems  there- 
fore more  probable  that  these  coins  were  placed  there  for  conceal- 
ment at  some  later  period,  than  at  the  time  of  throwing  together 
tUa  disgusting  mass  of  human  putre&ctiou.  Ripon  obviously  de^ 
rives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the  "  ripa/'  or  bank  of  a  river. 
The  town  is  undoubtedly  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but  whether 
it  be  of  British,  Roman,  or  Saxon  origin  is  wholly  uncertaio. 
Its  proximity  to  the  ancient  Isurium,  from  which  it  is  only  seven 
miles  distant,  with  tlie  various  Roman  higliways  wliich  pass  by 
it  Rt  a  small  distance  on  each  sidt*,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  advan** 
tages  of  its  situation  on  an  eminence  between  two  rivers,  might 
lead  us  to  imagine,  that  it  would  not  be  unnoticed  by  the  Romans; 
but  as  none  of  these  roads  take  their  course  through  the  town, 
this  circumstance  precludes  the  supposition  that  they  had  ever 

3X3  mad« 

Mr.  Turner, on  examining  tlic  northern  historian^thmks  that  £Ua  fell  alive  in« 
to  the  hands  of  Inguar,  and  was  b}^  him  put  to  death  by  being  sawn  asunder. 
'Turner's  Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  1.  book  3.  chap.  5. 

•  The  writer  must  here  acknu\\ ledge  himseJf  greatly  indebted  to  the  judi* 
cious  remarks  of  th^  Rev.  Dr.  Waddilove,  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  ArchdcacoB 
of  the  east  riding. 

t  There  is  a  place  called  DIshaw  Grange  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  Several  coins  of  these,  and  other  Norihumbiian  kings,  were  found  herd 
.  in  lC95,  and  we^e  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  Mr.  Thoresby,  of  liSedl 
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fnade  it  a  stallon.     Il  is,  tlieiTforc,  the  ni^st  probable 
thai  its  origin  is  (o  be  asmbcil  to  the  Saxons, 

The  first  bistorieal  notice  of  Ripon  occurs  in  the  yt^ar  661,  tt 
wliicli  time  Eat«,  abbot  of  Melross,  in  .Scothnd,  foi!n<ie<!  u  iiio- 
nastrry  here ;  aiifl  the  town  h  said  theu  to  have  consisted  of  no 
more  than  thirty  houKes,  At  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasiont 
the  town  was  totally  reduced  ti>  a»hcs,  and,  as  William  of  Malms- 
bury  says,  the  traces  of  it**  former  existence  could  be  discovered 
only  by  its  ruins.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  aoon  recovered 
from  its  mi&ift>rtMnes,  and  in  the  year  886,  was  incorporated  a»  s 
royal  boroui,^li  by  Alfred  tlie  Great.  Itn  government  was  then 
ve«fted  in  a  vigillarius,  or  uukeman,  12  eld  em,  and  24  asaistants.*' 
The  wake  man  caused  a  horn  to  be  blown  every  ntght  at  nine 
o'clock,  after  which,  if  any  house,  or  shop,  was  robbed  before «tin- 
nsc  next  moniins:,  the  sufterer  received  a  compensation  for  bis 
loss  from  an  annual  tax  of  four-pence  levied  on  every  inhabttant 
whose  dwell in^f  had  but  one,  and  of  eig:ht-pence,  wliere  it  had 
two  outer  doors,  from  which  latter  circuiDstauce  a  double  degree 
of  danger  m^ght  be  apprehended*  The  tax,  with  its  beneficial 
effects,  is  long  since  fallen  into  disuse ;  but  the  custoin  of  blowing 
the   horn  continues  to  this  day. f 

Ripon,  however,  h.'xd  scarcely  recovered  the  shocks  received  in  the 
first  Danish  war»,  before  it  was  again  doomed  to  total  destruction. 
The  Northumbrian  Danes  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
paramount  bovereip^nty  of  ttie  Anglo  Saxon  monarchs,  Kut  they 
never  failed  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  revolt.  They  had  been 
reduced  to  submission  by  Edmund,  who  reiy-ned  from  the  year 
941  to  948^  but  afler  the  tragical  dcatli  of  thnt  prince,!  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  his  sueccBsor  Etlred  encouraged  them  once 

more 


•  Some  liitve  errcriiconify  injvpijscd.  that  Ripofi  wm  once  forrounded  witb 
«*a1hi ;  but  not  ilic  sli|^htt;^t  traces  of  titcir  fouiiddUQus  have  ever  been  difco- 
vcred.      Fnrrcr'a  Ui^L  llipriii,  p.  10, 

t  FarTcr's  Ripon,  p,  11. 

X  He  was  kiHed  at  a  fe»tiral  h^  LcalO  an  ouUuwed  rciblMr.  Malm,  p^  Jil. 
Brompt.  p.  858. 
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ifdaiitt  at  tndf-p^ndence.     But  EdrtHl,  apprised  of  Iheir  de- 
!  lign,  vas  so  expedilious  in  assembling  hh  forccit,  tUat  he  entered 
-  Nortliiimbna  before  the  Danes  were  prepared  for  resistance.  They 
.  irere  therefore  obliged   to  avert  the  stonn  by  a  ready  subiitissioti ; 
^fcut  Edrcd  had  no  sooner  retired  than  they  rejected  his  authority, 
^and  again  took  up  arms.     Civil  diHseimious,  however,  sooa  he* 
^n  to  divide  the  revolters  into  opposite  factions,  a  circuiustatire 
b  which  Edred  inas   careful  |r>   turn  to  his  own   advantage,     lie 
archeil  his  army,  without  h>as  of  time,  into  the  tiortb,  >%here  all 
in  confusion,  and  meeting  with  little  resiatance,  wanted  the 
country  in  a  merciless  manner.     Ripon  and  its  mona<;tery  were 
otally  destroyed  in  the  ^^t^neral  devastation »  and  a  lurge  extent  of 
untry  laid  many  years  uncultivated  and  de&ulate.'*^     Edred  hav- 
ng  thus  severely  chaBtised  the  revolters,  put  an  end  to  the  Danish 
itingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  reduced  it  to  a  province  of  Uiq  Au- 
fla  Baxon  monarchy. f     Rapin  placea  thin  event  in  the  year9dU, 
but  it  ia  aasigned  to  948  by  Turner,  and  many  other  luKtorians, 
The  town  waii  aoon  after  rebuilt,  and  begau  to  tlourisb,  but  it  did 
ot  bng  enjoy  a  state  of  traii()uillity.  In  the  year  1069,  it  shared 
the  fatal    con^'equences  of  the    revolt  uf  the   Northumbrians 
gainst  the  Nonnan   conqueror.     After  the    capture  of  York  by 
i^ilHam,   Ripon  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  mtiiery  little  hhort  of 
bat  which  it  had  experienced  from  the  devastations  of  Edred,  and 
jttcen  years  afterwards,  at  the  ttme  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
remained  waste  and  uncultivated. 

Ttuiiquillity  succecdingj  Ripon  again  revived,  and    remained 

ndistarbed   till  the  wars  between  En«^^land  and  Scotland,   in  the 

1  happy  reign  of  Edward  II.  subjected  it  to  new  njisfortitnis, 

the  year  13ti3,  the  Scottish  monarch,   Robcit  Bruce,  havinj^- 

'iriren  Edward  and  his  army  out  of  Scotland^  and  pursued  them 

9X4  into 


*  Mahn^buryr  p.  155.      Ingulpb,  p,  41«    Siro.  Durielm,  p.  15(5.    Timl<ir& 
ot^onRapiiu  1.  foh  103. 

t  lUpin,  ivitli  Tintlal's  Noiei,  fol.  104. 
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into  England^  destroyed  Iht  eoatitry  with  6re  and  sword  to  Uie 
very  walk  of  York^  und,  among  other  devuslations^  burned  the 
town  and  mona»tcry  of  Ripon.'*^  Bui  tltr  ^iiriorioits  rei^  of 
Edward  III.  delivered  IhiB  part  of  Ihc  kingdom  frotti  the  inroadi 
of  the  Scots,  and  Ibe  town  of  Ripoii  was,  by  ibe  libeml  donaticios 
of  the  Arcbbiiib»|)  of  York^  and  tho  neigbbouring  gettlry,  restitrtd 
to  a  flourisbitij^  coiidiiion.  Since  Ihat  time  it  has  been  honoured 
by  several  royal  visiU.  Henry  IV,  being  in  the  yewr  1405  oMig. 
ed  to  k&Tc  London,  by  reiison  of  ihe  plague,  whleb  then  raged  in 
the  nieiropotls,  retired  to  Itipon^  and  continued  there  some  tioN^ 
with  his  whole  court-  In  the  year  1604,  the  saiiie  caQ»e  oeei- 
sioMd  the  removal  of  ibe  court  of  the  lord  president  from  Ymk 
to  this  town.  At  Ihi^  lime  the  civil  eon^ttiuUon  of  the  towii  «m 
ehaiiged^  and  by  the  cxertionsi  of  Mr.  Hugh  RipUy,  a  ehrler 
was  obtained  from  Kin^  James  i.  incorpimting  it  imdier  Ui#  giK 
fvaunent  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  twelve  aM^«i«^  a&si»ted  by 
twenly-four  common -council  men,  and  a  town  clerk,  wiilA  the  sub* 
ordinate  offices  of  two  Serjeants  at  mace.f 

la  the  year  1617,  Jainea  I.  stopped  a  night  at  Ripon^  m  bis 
joitmey  to  Scotland,  and  g^r  keitlg  addcesied  in  an  appropriate 
speeck  by  the  recorder,  wa«  preseiittd  by  Ihe  mayor,  in  the  tnune 
of  the  corporation,  with  a  gilt  bowl^  and  a  pair  of  Ripoti  spurs  of 
the  value  of  five  pounds.  King  Charles  1.  aUo  twice  Tislted 
Ripon,  (viz.)  in  the  year^  1G33  and  I644«  and  was  received  each 
time  with  that  respect  and  loyalty  by  which  this  town  bus  ever 
been  disLiripiishcd.  1 1  has  likewise  obtained  some  hmtoncal  cele- 
l>rity  from  being  the  place  appointed  for  the  negotiations  in  1^^ 
between  the  English  and  Scotch  conimiHsionerB.t  The  conferences 
began  at  Ripoa  oa  the  1st  October^  atid  being  transferred  to  L^n- 

*  RapinS  Hist  t»f  England,  vi'ah  TmtlaV^  nme?,  t.  foK  S97. 
t  Farrer's  Hi»t,  Hipotij  p.  16*     Mr.  Uugh  HTpley  wus  tlir  Hr^t  ittMyof. 

iSeeCliiiend.  J.  p,  in. 
\  For  Ihe  wliylc  proceedings,  »c€  Rapin,  wjtli  Ti«dar«  tiotof  J.  fob  .1i5« 
tnd  568,  and  Raahwortb,  S.  1386  to  vol.  i,  p.  37S* 


ion,  and  the  Scoto  •bUiniiig  all  tbeir  deniaiid%  the  bnwneM  was 
for  thai  time  aaicaUy  coackded.§ 

Ripon  beiag  aa  open  town^  withoat  aoy  caaile  or  fortificatiom^' 
and  tbereforo  untanable  at  a  military  poat,  bad  bat  little  cosr 
ceru  in  the  transactions  of  the  civil  war  which  afterwards  da- 
vastated  the  kis^dom.  in  the  year  1643,  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion  of  by  the  parliament  forces,  under  the  command  of  Sii 
Thmnaa  Mauleverer.  Daring  the  time  they  remained,  these  mis* 
creants  defiM^ed  several  of  the  monuments,  and  otiier  omamental 
parts  of  the  minster,  and  exercised  the  most  wanton  tyranny  over 
the  loyal  inhabitants.  But  a  period  was  soon  pat  to  these  in* 
salts  and  savage  depredations.  Sir  John  Mallory,  of  Stadiey, 
arriving  with  a  body  of  the  king's  horse  from  Skipton  Castle^ 
was  readily  assisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  having  snrprised  Sir 
Thomas  Mauleverer^s  main  guard,  which  was  stationed  in  th* 
market-place,  routed  the  whole  of  his  troops,  took  several  pri« 
soners,  and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  town. 

Since  this  time  Ripou,  sharii^  in  the  tranquillity  happily  ea^ 
joyed  by  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  has  no  mere  been  exposed  ta 
the  calamities  which  it  so  often  experienced  in  the  ages  of  bai^ 
liarism  and  turbulence.  The  last  important  e^ent  in  its  huK 
tory,  is  the  obtaining  of  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1 767,  for  making 
the  river  Ure  navigable  from  .its  junction  with  the  Swale,  a 
project  which  has  siuce  been  completely  carried  into  efiect,  and 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  plen- 
tiful supply  of  excellent  water  from  a  small  stream  that  nuia 
through  a  street  called  Skellgate,  is  also  a  modern  improvement 
extremely  beneficial  to  tlie  inhabitants^.  By  means  of  an  en- 
'gine,  erected  at  the  expense  of  W.  Askwith,  Esq.  the  water  ia 
conveyed  into  every  house  for  a  small  annual  rent.  Before  the 
erection  of  these  works,-]  water  was  carried  from  house  to  house  ift 

leathern 

•The  lower  part  of  tlic  town  is  intersected  bj  various  small  streams,  which, 
with  the  irregularity  of  the  streets,  give  it  a  curious  appearance, 
t  Farrer's  Hist.  RipoD,  p.  41. 
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lealhem  yesnels  on  horses.   By  the  present  mode  the  town  Is  sirp- 
plied  with  beller  wattr,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate« 

The  town  of  Hi[>ori  owes  its  first  con seqiieRce  to  religion^  and 
the  most  im[K)itaiit  parts  of  its  ancient  history  are  closely  con- 
necteil  with  ecete^iiajstical  alFairg*  The  founding  of  the  mo* 
na&tcry,  A.  D.66I.  hy  the  Alibot  of  Lindisfani  aud  Melrons^  has 
aheady  been  mt*riltoned» 

ACter  the  contiovcisy  concernln'^  the  tiim?  of  keeping  Easter 
wtiis  decided  at  the  Bynod  of  Whilby,  in  ^vour  of  the  Roiniih 
computatiou,  the  nroirkts  of  Ripon  refusing  to  submit  to  the  de* 
d«ion  were  obliged  to  leave  their  niona^ery,  which  waa  given 
by  Alfred,  kUr^  of  Northuinbria,  to  Wilfrid^  Archbishop  of 
York  *,  In  those  early  times  monasteries  were  only  mean 
edttiees,  and  auch,  in  all  probability,  Wilfrid  found  that  of 
Ripon.  But  his  knowledge  of  architect  ore,  and  the  taate  he 
iiad  acquired  in  his  travels  in  It^ly^  did  not  sulTcr  it  to  remaio 
long  in  such  a  condition.  He  erected  a  stately  stnictitrc, 
wliich,  according  to  William  of  Malmahury,  wan  "  celebrated 
kt  Hb  ctirioua  arches,  ita  fit^  pavements,  and  winding  es< 
tries;"  and  thus  he  may  be  considered  a»  one  of  those  who  lirat 
introduced  into  England  a  better  »tyte  of  architecture.  Hhsmo* 
naKtery,  which  ranked  among  the  tirat  in  roagnificeocej  bocvne 
the  resort  of  the  northern  nobility,  by  whom  it  was  endowed 
with  extensive  posscsi^ioiis. 

In  the  year  67ii,  Wilfrid  entertained  at  this  monastery  Egfrid, 
Kin^  of  ISorthumbria,  with  Ink  wfiole  court.  And  imdtT  the 
Ibftteriiig  intiuence  of  thc^  archbishop,  Ripon,  which  before  was  an 
imigilficant  vilta^tt^,  bv^un  to  aci^uire  consideration  and  optt« 
lence;  It  was  nUo  erected  into  an  episcopal  see,  trubjecl  to  the  pri* 
macy  of  York;  and  the  church  afterwards  rtctived  many  marks 
of  rc»yal  mmificence*  Wilfrid,  after  a  life  chequered  with  nu- 
merous 

•  Sec  ttie  whwle  history  of  this  Synods  and  its  dcctiion  in  Dedc^iik  J. 
cap.  «3,  SI,  25. 

t  Drake^f  Ebor,  fol.  406, 
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aieroiip  Ticissitades^  died^  A.  D.  711,  in  the  76tb  year  of  hii 
age,  and  yrss,  by  his  own  desire,  buried  on  the  sooth  side  of  the 
•itar  in  his  favourite  monastery  of  Riponf.  The  bones  of  this 
Tenerable  prelate  were,  in  the  year  940,  removed  to  Canterbury^ 
by  Odo,  archbishop  of  that  see  *.  His  ^itaph  is  preserved  hf 
'  Bede,  and  the  fame  of  his  piety  gained  him  a  place  in  the  ci- 
lendar. 

The  town  of  Rtpon  to  this  day,  honours  ttie  memory  of  ita 
benefactor  by  an  annual  feast,  which  continues  nearly  a  week. 
On  the  Saturday  next  after  laramas-day,  the  effigy  of  the  pr^ 
late  is  brought  into  the  town,  preceded  by  music :  the  people  g^ 
out  to  meet  it,  and,  with  every  demonsration  of  joy^  commemorate 
the  return  of  their  former  patron  from  exile  f.  The  following 
day  is  dedicated  to  him,  being  here  called  St.  Wilfrid's  Sunday* 
This  monastery  of  St.  Wilfrid  received  extraordinary  maits  of 
royal  munificence.  The  great  king  Athelstan  granted  it  variotfa 
immunities^  and  particulariy  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  with  this 
addition,  that  whoever  infringed  on  its  rights,  which  extended  a 
mile  on  each  side  round  the  church,  and  were  marked  by  bonndap 
ries,  should  forfeit  life  and  estate.  This  he  granted  and  con* 
firmed  in  the  most  express  terms,  by  two  charters^  one  in  Latin, 
the  other  in  old  English  verse  % 

From  the  time  that  Edred,  monarch  of  the  Anglo  Saxons^  pot 

a  final 
»■» 

*  If  the  date  be  correct,  it  was  before  the  destraction  of  the  town  «nd  mo* 
Difltery  by  Edred ;  and  Drake  cxpresslj  says  that  the  church  had  fiUlen  down 
for  want  oi  repairs.  See  £bor.  ubi  supra.  1  hese  differences  among  histo* 
rians  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled. 

Drake,  however,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake*  as  all  our  ancient 
writers  agree  that  Kipon  and  its  monastery  were  destroyed  by  the  forces  of 
Edred. 

t  The  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  his  travels,  exiles,  and  triumphs.  See  hb  life  by 
Eddius,  in  Gale's  xx.  Scriptores. 

t  See  both  these  curious  charters  at  large,  in  Farrer's  Hist«  Ripoo,  Append'* 
Nos.  4  and  5.  • 
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ft  filial  period  lo  tlie  Nortliumbrian  kmgdam,  wc  h^vt  no  hi^AGrtail 
aecotmt  of  i\\e  fate  of  ttie  monaKtery  of  Bipon,  till  the  Soi»U 
iliefilroyed  the  town  in  the  m^n  of  Edward  II,  No  rcsnaina  «C 
the  nmnasiriy  are  now  to  be  traced.  Some  pari  of  the  oile  wa% 
in  the  year  1415^  {^routed  by  the  ar<^hbisbop  of  York,  wtlii  tli« 
licence  of  King  Henry  V.  to  the  Ticors  cif  tlie  collegiate  cburcli, 
to  build  upon  it  a  house,  whirh  is  now  the  deanry  *.  The  cbiiTcb, 
bowever,  ih  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  tbreugh  tlic  zealoos  ex* 
cftiotts  of  Odo,  Arclibiebop  of  Canterbory.  William  the  Coo* 
<}ueror  gave  the  town  of  Ripoii  to  Thomas^  Arcbbi&hop  of  York, 
wbu  held  it  at  the  lime  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Tburslaa^ 
one  of  bitf  »nc-cess<M:s^  rebuilt  the  cbur4:b,  in  the  n^t^n  of  King 
Stepheu,  and  Roger,  Arcbbifebop  of  York,  gave  lOOOU  ioward« 
buibling  the  chapter  hous^e. 

Ahev  iUii  de»t ruction  of  Hipoii  by  the  Beota,  the  chareb  lay  in 
fuinb  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  wben«  by  tke  pious  excrtioat 
ofWillianide  Melton,  Arcbbishop  of  York,  it  woa  again  rebaiU 
from  itn  fouodatioiM :  tbree  ^tetpleii  with  opireo  were  ereeledf 
ibe  winHowa  were  adonied  with  painted  gloaa,  and  ike  wbobs 
structure  was  Aninhefl  in  a  nia^nitireni  alyte,  Front  tbiM  tima 
to  the  reign  of  Haury  YUL  there  belonged  to  the  cburcb  of 
Ripon  fseven  prebendB,  having  disliiict  rtsvenuts.  Witbiti  the 
fburcb  were  alsa  nine  cbantrieo;  but  thdr  situatioua  csntol 
at  ihiH  time  be  precisely  ascertained.  At  the  dissolution  of  rr- 
ii^ioua  houses,  in  the  reiiciwof  Henry  VIII.  this  colleg^iute  rhiirdt 
felt  the  p*aap  of  Ihe  tyrant,  ia  the  almost  tola!  loss  of  its  revc- 
nwea.  The  chantries  were  not  dissolved  till  the  first  year  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  when  they  were  seized  and  annexed  io  the  Dnrliy  of 
Lancaster.  King  James  i.  in  the  second  year  of  bis  rei^^  e6fl* 
stitiited  *'  the  late  dissolved  rolle^iate  cimrch  of  Ripon  to  be  a 
collegiate  church  for  ever;  to  consist  of  one  dean  and  six  pre* 
bendariesj  ojid  for  their  maintenancej  grants  to  them  divers  land», 

prebett 


'  Farrrr**  HUt*  Ripou^  p.  76. 
i  Fair«r'»  Hist,  Ilipon*  p.  87* 
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fidbemiiM,  ckaalms,  md  reetories,  Mongtng  U  the  9M  dmoli 
beteellwdhMlvtiim.'^t  b609, 4be  same  noMuish  «Miri  ft  sttb- 
dean,  and  thus  ooaqplelad  the  «tlablisiiBMiit  as  it  staads  at  thii 
day. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Ripoa  is  a  peculiar  jurisdictioD^  in- 
cluding Masfaam,  under  the  archbishop  ef  Yoric.  The  king  is 
patron  of  the  deanry :  the  archbishop  of  York  is  patron  of  the 
two  hospitals  of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  mastership  of  which  has  of  late  years  been  held  with  the 
deanry.  The  dean,  upon  a  Yacancy,  elects  the  subdean  from 
among  the  six  prebendaries.  When  a  vacancy  coccurs  among  the 
prebendaries,  the  dean  and  chapter  nominate  three  persons  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  collates  one  of  them.  .The  church  of 
Ripen  is  proprietor  and  patron  of  the  curacies  or  ehapelries  of  Bishop 
Monkton,  value  421.  Bishop  Thornton  value  6SIL  Pateley  bridge, 
parochial  cure  of  St  BfTary's,  Sawley,  St  Michael's,  value  491. 
SkeHoD,  value  about  501.  Wbksley  about  401.  The  curacy  of  Aid- 
field  cum  ^tudley  is  likewise  in  this  parish ;  but  the  patronage 
is  vested  in  the  heirs  of  William  Aislabie,  Esq.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  Ripon  are  also  patrons  of  the  curacy  of  deasby.  In  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  and  of  the  school  founded  there  by  Dr.  Robin* 
son.  Lord  Bishop  of  London*  There  are  also  two  vicars-choral, 
an  organist,  five  singing  men,  six  choristers,  or  singing  boy^ 
and  a  verger. 

This  collegiate  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Wilfrid^ 
is  a  large  and  venerable  Gothic  structure.  As  it  has  been  built 
and  altered  at  different  periods,  it  exhibits  in  several  instances  re-r 
markable  changes  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Gothic  style  of  archi* 
tectnre.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  at  the  west 
end  two  uniform  towers,  each  1 1 0  feet  high,  and  in  the  centre  is 
the  great  tower  of  St.  Wilfrid,  which  is  of  the  same  height.  On. 
each  of  these  towers  was  formerly  a  spire  of  wood,  covered  with 
lead,  and  120  feet  high.  But  the  spire  on  St  Wilfrid's  steeple 
being  blown  down  in  ^he  year  160O,  fell  upon  and  demolished  the 
6  arched 
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arched  roof  of  the  choir.    A  few  years  afterwards  the  two  spinrs  at 
the  we«t  end  were  taken  dawu,  in  order  lo  prevent  similar  acci- 
detiU,  and  to  prcsorve  the  uniformity  of  tlic  fabric. 
The  diriteusiotiB  of  the  church  are  as  follows : 


Length  of  the  nave  withiti  the  wall» 

Length  of  the  choir 

Length  of  the  whole  fahric  within 

Breadth  of  the  nave,  including  the  side  aisles 

Breadth  of  the  choir  ,  »         .         , 

Height  of  the  nave  lo  the  ridge 

Height  of  the  choir  to  the  ridge 

Length  of  the  transept         ,        ,         .         . 

Breadth  of  the  transept 

Breadth  of  St.Wilfi-id's  tower  from  east  to  west  33 

Breadth  of  ditto  from  north  to  aouth 

Length  of  the  vestry  ,  , 

Breadtli  of  ditto  •        •         ,        • 

Length  of  the  chapter-house 

Breadth  of  ditto  .... 

Above  the  chapter  house  is  the  library,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ancient  hooks  of  divinity,  with  a  few  classical  works  and  some 
manuscripts,  St.  Wilfrid's  needle  is  a  passage  loading  to  a  small  ■ 
chapel  under  the  pavement  of  the  great  lower.  This  chapel,  or 
erypt,  is  ten  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  seven  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  nine  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  tised 
for  the  services  of  the  Holy  Week,  as  also  perhaps  for  peoitea- 
tiary  purposes. 

The  Altar  Piece  is  acnrions  perspective  painting,  rep|M;sent- 
ing  a  fine  colf^iinade,  and  allowed  by  artists  to  bean  excellent  per- 
formance«^  But  unfortunately  it  exhibits  a  di0ere»t  order  of  archi* 

tecture 

•  The  writer  of  ilii«  vorurrie,  on  vicfring  the  cburch,  wm  infarmed  that  tti* 
pairiling  wiu  the  work  uf  Strc&tcr,  in  ilie  rei|^  of  CIiwTm  II. 


Feet. 

Inchti, 

171 

0 

99 

0 

270 

0 

87 

0 

67 

0 

88 

6 

79 

0 

132 

0 

36 

0 

t  33 

6 

32 

5 

28 

0 

18 

6 

34 

8 

18 

8 
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teciure  from  that  of  the  church,  which  destroyB  the  eflfect  it 
voold. otherwise  have  of  appearing  at  a  distance  to  be  a  coiili* 
Doation  of  the  same  building  *. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  choir  are  the  stalls  for  the  deaii^  sab- 
dean,  and  prebendaries.  The  dean'i^  stall  is  on  the  right,  that  of 
the  sabdean  on  the  left,  and  thoae  or  the  prebendaries  are  in  rega* 
lar  order.  There  are  thirteen  other  stalls  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  mayor  and  jddermeB. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  throne  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Here 
are  also  scYeral  other  stalls  lor  the  use  of  the  principal  in* 
habitants ;  and  below  these,  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  are  seata 
for  the  vicars-choral,  the  choristers^  and  others  bdonguig  to  tha 
church. 

The  east  window,  which  was  formerly  filled  with  beautiful 
stained  glass,  was  greatly  defiiced  by  the  troops  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Maolevorer,  in  the  year  1643.  But  by  the  exertions  of  the 
present  dean  it  has  been  wholly  renewed,  Uie  work  being  exe- 
cuted by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Pecket,  of  York.  In  the  middle  com* 
partment  are  the  arms  of  King  James  I.  with  an  inscription  com« 
memorative  of  his  restoring  and  re«endowing  this  collegiate 
church :  here  are  also  the  arms  of  William  Markham,  late  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  of  Peter  Johnson,  Esq.  late  recorder  of  York,  and 
judge  of  the  dean, and  chapter's  court  of  Ripon.  In  this  com- 
partment are  also  the  arms  of  the  present  dean,  with  this  in* 
scription : 

Rob.  Darley  Waddilorc 
DECANUS 
MDCCXCII, 

In  the  other  compartments  are  the  arms  of  Bielby  Porteus, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  of  J.  Robinson,  Lord  Bishop  of  London^ 
and  ambassador  to  the  Hagu^  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  the 

Lords. 

*  This  rtmark  is  suidt  by  Mr.  Farrar.    Hitt.  Ripou,  p.  118... 
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liordi*  Grantham  and  Grantley,  of  Blacket  and  IngleFiy,  Bart, 
with  Ihose  of  scTeral  other  of  the  princtpAl  fn  mi  lies  in  the  oeij^h- 

bourhocMl,  fltid  some  of  the  deans  and  prebendaries  of  the  church* 
iiere  arc  ali^o  llie  arms  of  the  church  and  the  town. 

The  aepukhral  manuments  in  the  church  are  too  numerous  to 
he  mentioned  in  this  place  *,  There  are  many  belonging  to  the 
frtncipaJ  families  in  the  npijjtihourhood,  especially  of  the 
Blackets,  Barta.  the  Kitchcnmans,  the  Ridsdalea^  the  Wan- 
l^yn,  the  OKleys,  the  Nortowi  of  Sawlcy,  the  Weddels  of  Newby, 
the  Fff»Uoric«  and  Aislahie;*  of  Stadley,  the  Markenficlds,  for* 
merly  of  Marken^ld,  $ic,  Amnrti*  these  may  l>e  nolic4:*d  a  bean^ 
tffal  monument  lo  the  memory  of  W.  Weddel,  E«q.  of  Newhy^ 
the  dcsii;n  of  whicli  is  taken  from  Muit  curious  relic  of  anttc|tiiiy; 
the  Lantern  of  Detnoslheneii  at  Athena.  Within  the  chapter- 
lioase  is  a  handaotne  monument,  af^er  a  design  of  fim^eonj  eroet- 
ed  to  the  memory  of  Anne  Hupe  Darky  Waddilcive,  consort  of 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Waddilove,  the  present  dean,  a  lady  who  posseased 
every  virtue  that  oould  adorn  the  true  Christian,  and  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  society.  This  monument  al»o  commemorates  two 
of  their  clnldren,  one  of  whnm»  a  ami,  licre  lies  entombed^  the  other 
a  daughter,  is  inten*ed  at  Topclifte. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  near  the  wall,  is  an  altar  tonib 
of  grey  marhlr,  on  which  are  sculptured  the  figures  of  a  man  and 
alion^  in  a  grove  of  trees.  No  inscription  remains*  j  hut  trad r lion 
tells  us  that  this  tomb  covers  the  body  of  a  prince^  son  of  an  Irish 
king,  who  died  at  Ripon  in  his  return  from  Palestine. 

The  vestry  and  cliapler- house  arc  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  and  with  the  vaulta  beneath^  seem  to  he  far  the  most  an- 
cient part  of  the  .siructun*,  having  the  appeai-ance  of  a  diKtioft 
bnifdin^.  If  any  part  of  the  fabric  could  be  supposed  to  have  es- 
caped the  repeated  ravag^es  of  barbarian  destroyers,  these  might 
|)e  taken  for  some  remains  of  St.   Wilfrid's  original  churcbit 

In 


•  The  curiaui  reader  may  hpre  be  referred  to  Firrcr's  Hiit*  Eipoa,  155| 
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Jbi  II16  dia^ter  hoiiee  are  weyenl  paintings,  on  wooden  panneb, 
wdl  eKecirtad,  and  repreeenting  the  following  personages^  Ed- 
ward III.  Richard  IL  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  James  I. 
his  Qneen,  and  his  son  Prince  Henry,  elder  brother  of  Charles  L 
Richard  III.  and  Elizabeth  his  consort;  Henry  VIII.  Catherine 
FuiT,  Anne  BuUein;  Jane  Seymour,  Edward  IV.  and  Queen  Mary. 
Here  are  also  preserved  several  antique  curiosities  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fabric. 

The  present  church  was  begun  in  the  year  1331,  and  finished 
in  1494,  as  appears  from  dates  in  the  choir ;  so  that  from  the  be« 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  work,  there  elapsed  a  space  of  168 
years.  It  has  of  late  retaved  considerable  embellishments 
through  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  present  dean.  Dr.  Waddi- 
love,  whose  constant  attention  has  been  directed  to  repair  and 
adorn  this  venerable  structure.  Beside  the  renewal  of  the  east 
window,  he  added,  in  the  year  1797,  open  battlements  to  the 
towers,  with  pinnacles  at  each  comer,  and,  in  1804,  repaired  the 
inside  walls  of  the  church.  He  has  taken  care  to  have  the  floor  en- 
tirely relaid,  and  for  the  most  part  new  flagged.  In  short,  it  is 
chiefly  to  his  good  taste,  and  his  active  superintendance,  that  the 
&bric  owes  its  present  superb  appearance. 

The  environs  of  Ripon  are  pleasant ;  the  air  is  mild  and  salu- 
brious, and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich,  fertile,  well  wooded, 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  interspersed  with  villages,  and 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Among  these,  Studley  Royal, 
and  Newby  Hall,  must  be  considered  as  Uie  great  ornaments  of 
the  neighbourhood.    The  nearest  of  these  is 


STUDLEY  ROYAL, 

The  seat  of  Miss  Laurence,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three 
miles  south-west  from  Ripou.  The  house  is  commodious  and  ele- 
gant: the  apartments  are  excellently  finished,  and  adorned  with 
a  good  selection  of  pictures,  by  the  most  distinguished  masters. 
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In  ibe  hall^wliicli  is  forty -eigli I  feet  by  twenty-seveni  are,  amang 
severul  others.  Dig  rollowing  portraits :  Jobn  AiuUbie,  £m}.  iiud 
hb  two  wiveg ;  W iUiam  Aislabte,  Esq.  and  bta  family;  Mr.  aiid 
Hra,  WaUer;  Rubens,  by  binisielf;  and  lK)rd  Extit^ar.  Tbe  lU 
brary  ia  thiity-une  by  tventy^one  fectt,  aud  coiitaitiii  a  Iar|:e  and 
well  chosen  collection  of  books^  in  ccially  and  el«^afit  biodioga : 
among  the  book^caaes,  tii  appropriate  ditipoftitiofld,  art^  buiiU  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  TJte  Dra^in^  Room, 
wkieh  is  26  feet  by  24,  and  hung  with  blue  damask^  with  a  gtlt 
border,  is  ornamented  with  a  good  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ait^labie,  and 
several  other  paintings.  In  the  parfour  ni*e  also  some  taluabla 
portraits,  among  which  are  Lord  Bacon,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mrs. 
Aialabie,  aud  Miss  Lawrenco.  In  the  billiard  room  are  se¥«rii 
views  of  VauxhaU  and  Raneleigb,  portraits  of  Sir  John  Mallorif 
aud  hiii  family,  and  two  full  length  portraits  of  the  two  greal  ri* 
vals  of  the  north,  Charles  XXL  king  of  Sweden,  and  Czar  Pciar 
the  Great,  of  Buksia.  The  tapestry  room  excites  admiratian. 
The  (ajiestry  is  so  excellent,  that  its  figures  almost  rival  ttia  ftnest 
eBbrts  of  the  pencil.  The  alc<»T6  lodging  room  is  fitrnialu^d  witk 
a  number  of  views  taken  from  difiereut  points,  and  the  most  ta^ 
lerestiiig  situations  about  Stndley  and  Hackfall. 

The  prospects  from  the  hoiiHe  are  varied  and  pleasing.  The 
gentle  trregulartties  of  htU  and  dale  in  the  park,  are  enlivened  by 
herds  of  deer,  Beyond  the  woods  and  plantations,  winch  are  ex* 
tensive,  and  tastefully  disposed^  Ripou  minster,  and  part  of  tlii 
town  appear  in  view;  and  the  edge  of  the  moers»  to  the  eastward 
of  Thirsk,  tcrminati«  the  distant  prospect. 

But  the  principal  objects  of  atttntion  about  Stndley,  are  tht 
pleasure  grounds,  which  are  generally  ranked  among  tlie  finest  in 
England.*  Tliese  are  situated  at  the  distance  of,  at  legist,  thrw 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  houise,  in  a  valley,  through  which* 
small  brook  runs  fi-om  Fountains  abbey,  and  the  bills  on  eacli 

side 


*  The  wntor  of  thii  volume  was  informed  by  the  fuide,  lliat  the  park  aotr 
imm  ikbovQ  700  acret,  utd  the  pkasure  grvujidi  500  seres. 
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COLO  BATH, 


^3i  aie  eorered  with  wood.  A  number  of  fiae  Irees^  dispUying 
lie  most  luxuriant  foliage,  adorn  the  entrance.  T!ie  widHy  ex- 
ended  |>lautatioii8  are  judiciouUy  varied  am!  finelj  adapted  to  tbe 
ent  situations.  Go  one  hand  the  hills  j^radoally  ascetMl  with 
afts  of  Bhade  interspersed  over  ihe  verdure:  on  the  other  side 
precipitately  rise  with  lofty  woods,  covering'  their  hrowa,  h^ 
law  which  the  rivoleli  in  one  place  lofltdes  wHh  a  tileiil  atromin^ 
and  in  nnother  fulh  in  cascadei.  In  those  delightful  rccenses  atw 
plao«4  building,  statues,  &c,  tti  the  most  ad\ utitaj^eous  ^ituatlonH. 
Hmt  file  entrance  is  tiie 

It 

^Vwliieh  is  coustantly  Bupplied  by  n  spring  of  pure  water,  and, 

BwMists  of  two  rooms,  the  bath^  and  the  dresHing-room.     Within 

a  ibw  yards  of  this  ptaoe^   i«  the  figure  of  a  dying  gladiator. 

^Uere  the  wood  forms  an  amphitheatre^  and  the  T&rious  omBmental 

^Httitdings,  judiciously  di imposed ^  compare  a  delightful  scenei*y.     A 

^Hlttk  further  on  is  a  fine  ru»Uc  bridge^  nvith  the   river  rushing 

through  it,  and  the  back  ground  so  darkened  by  trees  as  to  eKcit« 

the  idea  of  a  cascade  foaming  through  a  cavern.     Near  this  is  tha 

statue  of  Hercules  destroying  Anheus.  The  view  now  opens  with 

a  beautiful  aasjeinhlage  of  new  objects,  most  elegantly  diversified  : 

the  statues,  cold-bath,  roianda,  and  banquetting  house,   appt^ar 

among  the  trees,  and  the  hanging  wood  that  overshadows  the  ca^ 

iial  has  a  most  beautiful  and  majestic  effect    From  a  little  grotto, 

K early  adjotning,  a  6ne,  and  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  seen, 
rinding  at  tlie  foot  of  an  euiiritncc,  cailed  Tent  hill,  encircled  by 
m  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  hanging  wood,  of  a  large  growth, 
displaying,  an  indescribable  variety  of  foliage,  whilst  tbe  river 
meandering  below,  glides  silently  by  into  the  canal.  The  lawn  la 
laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  here  the  water  divides  itself  in- 
^i%  various  and  beautiful  forms,  embellished  at  different  points  by 

2  \  2  tfct 


the  iitiitues  of  Neptunr,  Bacchus,  Galen,  a  dying  gladifttor*  &tid 
Roman  wrestlers. 

Tlie  temple  of  Piety  hat*  in  front  a  beautiful  portico,  supported 
by  Tuscan  pillars.  The  inside  is  adorned  witb  bronze  busts  of 
Titu8»  Vespasian,  and  Nero,  a  line  bas-relief  of  that  admirable  in* 
stance  of  filial  piety,  related  by  Valerius  Maximus.^  This  place 
commands  a  delii^^htftil  vieV  of  the  surrounding  scenery  which  is 
finely  varied,  and  charmingly  picturesque. 

The  octagon  Tower,  is  seated  on  a  fine  eminence^  commandiiif 
a  Tariety  of  beautiful  prospects.  From  it  are  seen  a  Chinese 
temple,  and  various  objects  iu  the  park,  with  Maekersbaw  lodge^ 
and  wood. 

The  Rotunda,  or  Temple  of  Fame,  is  finely  placed  amidst 
hanging  wood.  Here  the  batiquettifig  house,  and  other  beauties 
«f  this  fascinatincr  scrne,  appear  in  the  most  advantageous  jKkiuts 
of  view.  Frmn  tliis  place,  charming  walks  conduct  to  a  Gothic 
seat,  from  which  the  venerable  remains  of  Fountains  abbey  ap* 
pear  directly  in  front,  in  ruinous  majestyi  fonning  one  of  the 
most  impressive  views  that  imagination  can  conceive.  A  small 
riTiiict  gently  glides  by  its  side  shaded  with  oaks  and  evergreens. 
On  both  sides  of  the  valley,  rocks,  and  hills  covered  with  wood, 
roQiantically  rise  in  natural  wi  Ida  ens,  and  a  fine  lawn  extends  to 
where  the  abbey  rears  its  awful  head  in  striking  contrast  with 
tlie  rest  of  this  encbantitig  scenery. 

The  Banquctting  House  is  an  elegant  building,  ornamented  and 
furnished  in  a  Ktiperb  stvle.  On  the  front  are  sculptured  the  fi* 
gures  ol  hatred^  malice,  and  eiivy^  indicating  that  these  mnlevo* 
lent  difipositions  ought  always  to  remain  without^  and  nevsr  be  suf- 
fered to  approach  tlie  convivial  board.  At  each  end  of  Ute  dining 
room  is  a  recess,  in  one  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Veoiis  de 
Medieis,  esteemed  v€r>  fine,  and  much  ailniired  by  connot^seurs. 
And  over  the  chimney-piece,  which  is  of  the  fine*»t  marble,  is  a 
painting  of  the  governor  of  Sural,  on  horseback,  in  ft  Turkish 
habit,  with  a  hawk  on  his  arm.    Adjoining  is  another  ele^nt 


^  Lib.  5.  c«p.  4* 
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loom^  inirhich  is  a  sopha  placed  within  an  Hccf^e,  and  where 
may  be  suecessfiilly  courted 

"  That  tilent  power,  whote  welcome  8waj» 
"  Channt  every  anxioiii  tboogbt  away." 

From  this  spot,  and  the  adjacent  heights,  are  canght  beantifid 
▼iewsof  the  tower  of  Fountains  abbey,  the  building  on  the  sum- 
mit of  How-hill,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
a|id  park,  with  an  extensive  range  of  finely  diversified  land^ 

Throughout  this  whole  scene  of  delightful  variety,  the  improve* 
ments  of  art  are  tastefully  adapted  to  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  Nap 
tnre,  and  perfectly  correspond  with  her  different  propensities. 
Decked  out  and  enriched,  wh^re  ornament  is  consistent  with  pro- 
priety, she  is  left  in  the  simplicity  of  her  native  attire,  where 
embellishment  would  be  disguise. 

The  park  lies  between  the  house  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  and 
is  diversified  with  gentle  swells  and  declivities,  and  adorned  with 
magnificent  ranges  of  lofty  trees.  In  the  middle  is  an  obelisk, 
£rom  whence  a  fine  vista  opens  a  view  of  the  town  and  collegiate 
church  of  Ripon,  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  and  Well  cultivated  vale,  beautifully  interspersed  with  vil- 
lages, and  other  enlivening  objects.  This  obelisk,  however,  is 
hr  from  corresponding  with  the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  the 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Being  made  wholly  of  wood, 
and  not  kept  in  good  repair,  a  large  hole  is  broken  in  one  of  its 
sides,  which  appears  a  great  deformity,* 

The  Chinese  Temple  is  situated  on  a  romantic  eminence,  not 
far  from  the  entrance  into  a  part  of  the  grounds  called  Macker- 
shaw.  "  The  valley  is  here  seen  in  one  of  its  highest  points  of 
beauty.  The  river  winding  tlirough  it,  forms  several  beautiful 
falls^  the  octagon  tower,  and  other  objects,  appear  with  peculiar 

2  Y  3  prominence 

^  At  least,  this  was  its  state  when  seen  by  the  writer  of  t1)is  volume,  in  the 
aammer  of  1810.  It.wUl  not  indeed  bear  any  eoroparison  with  the  obelisk, 
placed  in  nearly  a  similar  situation  in  Castle  Howard  park. 


fironiiiiettfe  ami  adMifttage  stnmii^  th^  •prronnJiny  lemigji; 
the  mml  hlrikinp:  views  from  lirncc  arr  fonitf»«i  hy  Hi^  roek^  mad_ 
wooda  on  each  «ide  of  the  dcll/'^ 

Studley  Roy^t  formerly  klonf^nl  to  tiir  lainiiy  ni  .^inUDnt," 
Sir  John  Mallorie^  Kiit.  dtbtiii^uiiihed  him&elf  by  his  layxilty  lo 
CKarlm  !.  in  the  tml  wars^  and  lies  buHcd  witbia  lite  miwlef  ^i 
RipoEt,  It  caine  afterwards  to  the  Aislabieft,  by  martiagii  wilk 
one  of  tha  daugiitt^n^  of  Sir  Johu  Mallorie,  WiUiam  Atahhi^t 
Esq.  married  Elizabeth,  daoghter  of  John,  Earl  «f  Csi^lar,  kf 
^hotii  bt  bad  iKSiie  a  hoii^  who  died  in  bis  fatlicr^K  Ufotina^,  and 
several  daagbtera.  Among  the  latter  were  Elizabotli^  mamed  to 
Chiirl€s  AHan6on«  Etiq.  and  Ann^,  married  to  William  Lanmifii^ 
4  Esq.  The  8tudley  estate  descended  to  Mrs.  Allansoo^  and  ^Atf 
li«rdae(jaae,  in  Msirch  1809,  it  devolved  on  ber  aieee,  Mtm  laGh 
fence,  who  i^  now  the  owner  of  Ihia splendid  |>ropcriy. 


FOUNTAINS  ABBEY. 

I^This  celebrated  monastery  wus  ftiutided  iiTHmt  tlie  end  o(  the 
1132,  for  nionknof  the  Uusterciua  order,  who  bad  been  ktvfy 
ititrodttced  into  England,  and  in  the  pi'ecedittt;  year  bad  been  es» 
tablisbed  by  W niter  l/E»pei\  at  Ritval,  or  RiGvau:ic,  near  IMaiak 
Icy.  The  cin  »im«tnnrcs  which  ^d\v^  rise  to  this  efttabiiMhmcsit  at 
Fountains,  are  thus  rtlated  by  Burton: 

"  The  fame  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Ciatereiaa  inoiika  at  Rieral 
abbey,  the  ftri»t  of  that  order  tn  Yorkshire,  having  esitiended  la 
the  Benedictine  uionasiery  of  St.  Maiy,  ut  York,  aefveful  of  Iba 
tnonk^  there,  Itndtng  too  great  a  relaxation  tn  tbe  fibaorvmnet  uif 
the  rules,  were  desirous  of  withdraw  iag  tbemaclveii  to  follow  Iba 
atrict«^r  rutes  observed  by  tbe  nionkia  of  Rieval*  Bui  Gatfn^ 
Iheir  abbot,  opposed  their  removal^  aa  being  a  rdleetion  oo  l»is 

gove^nii] 

•Tbiiwilk  tt  seldom  theim  to  finiigrn,  «nd  iht  wrthfr  of  i 
^^Sdnotito  it.    Thiipurtof  ihe  descriptioii  b  therefore  borfomea 
rer*!  H^tt  of  Bipoiv  p>  3S0. 
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YomummB, 


otsniDCBt  nf  tbo  nfrbcy,  whc 


A.D.  113^,  the  39(1  of 


li«try  L  flichurrl,  tin?  prior,  weiit  tu  ThonfifiD^  Arehbii^mp  dI 
York»  to  desire  that  he  would  liail  the  ftbbey^  fui4  rcfukilo  wiai 
iVas«lMith«r«i]ly  and  aaittl  Hmoi  iri  thtir  d^sigii  6f  nilhclrAWiitg 

^  "  The  day  of  visllntion  hciiij?  c^ome^  the  mrdiliinliop,  ittierideil  i 
^m  oiftu?  ^rave  and  dUerect  cUrjifj,  ciMiMt,  mul  othor  rdtgiott*  . 
Alon^  veut  |4j  Mt.  Marj'a  Abbey,  whithor  like  mhfaot  had  eonvokod  ' 
•rfxfll  Imartwd  men^  atid  m  maltitade  of  monks  ham  dHrercnt  paKa 
tC  Enffland,  that  bj  their  atd  ho  nu^hi  oppaiic  the  archlitidiop, 
W  fmpn»ite,  aad  correct  the  iff  sole  nee  of  those  brethren  that 
^iVBled  to  roave  tlie  &bbey.  On  the  6th  of  Octobrr,  A.  J>.  1132, 
HlO  arohbi«(t]0|i  arrived  at  t]i6  Inotm^t^^rj,  ulten  the  abbot^  with  a 
aMtllHiiiie  of  monks,  opposed  hta  entrance  into  the  chapter,  with 
•aioK  a  mNaber  of  persons  aji  siileudei)  him ;  whereupmi  au  op* 
mm  eomed ;  and  the  archbishop,  afler  interdicting  the  cborcli 
and  monks,  r^tofned;  aotl  the  pior,  subprior,  mid  clef  en  monks, 
^•ithdrew  IhomselTes,  mid  ucre  joined  by  Robert,  a  monk  of 
Fhitby,  who  vent  along  witJi  them^  and  were  nrniutaincd  at  the 
tibiahop'e  expense,  in  hiB  own  house,  for  tleren  weekaaad  five 
lya. 
**  The  abbot  sent  bia  oCRfplaiot  aga-tast  the  archbishop,  and  the^e 
auks,  to  the  king,  a^id  at  the  aame  time  to  the  bishups,  Hldiota, 
hd  neighbouring  monasteries.  On  the  otht.T  bund,  Archbishop 
Thoratan,  to  preveat  any  ill  conaequeiices  o(  thoete  letters  from  tlie 
kbot,  wrote  at  large  to  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter bory,  the 
atolicnl  legate,  giving  an  ample  accoant  of  the  whole  proceed- 
a,  and  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  monka  to  have 
Dorse  to  him  for  withdrawing  thctnaelveK  from  their  abbot  aod 
onaat^ry,  where  they  thought  Ihcy  could  no  longer  continue 
^th  a  safe  conscience,  bj&  not  fuifilUng  the  duties  of  their  or* 

The  abbot  did  not   cense  by  meaKageat  to  per8uaiil€  the  with- 

ftwn  monka   to  return   to  their  monastery,  white  they  at  the 

ahop*a  house^  i^pent  most  of  their  time  in  fasting  and  prayer. 

2  y  4  However, 
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However^  two  of  them  were  prevailed  on  to  quit  tli6  rest,  and  ga 
back  ;  and  yet  one  of  tbe  two  repenting,  soon  returned  to  those 
who  were  for  a  more  strict  way  of  life. 

"  At  Ckristmas  the  archbishop  being  at  Ripon,  assigned  to 
the  monks  some  land  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  about  three 
miles  west  of  that  place*  for  the  erecting  of  a  monastery.  The 
spot  of  ground  had  never  been  inhubited.  unless  by  wild  beasts^ 
being  overgrown  with  wood  and  brambletf,  lying  between  two 
steep  hills  and  rocks,  covered  with  wood  on  all  stdeti,  more  proper 
for  a  retreat  of  wild  beasts,  than  the  human  species  t  this  wsa 
called  Skeldale,  that  is,  tlie  vale  of  Skell,  a  rivulet  running 
through  it  from  the  west  to  the  eastward  part  of  it ;  the  arch- 
biiifiop  aUo  gave  to  them  a  neighbouring  village,  called  8u tion. 
ftichard,  the  prior  of  St,  Marj's  at  York,  was  chosen  abbot  by  the 
munkB,  being  the  first  of  this  monastery  of  Founlaizie^  with 
whom  they  withdrew  into  this  uncouth  desert,  without  any  house 
to  shelter  them  in  that  winter  season,  or  provisions  to  subsist  on; 
but  entirely  depending  on  Divine  Providence.  Thtsre  Ktood  a 
largo  elm  in  the  midst  of  the  vale,  on  which  they  put  some 
Ihatch  or  fitraw,  and  under  tliat  they  lay,  eat,  and  prayed,  the 
hii^hop  for  a  time  supplying  Iheni  with  bread,  and  the  rivulet  with 
drink.  Part  of  the  day,  some  spent  in  making  wattles  to  erect  a 
little  omtary,  whilst  others  cleared  some  ground  to  make  a  little 
garden/^  * 

"  But  it  is  supposed,  that  thoy  soon  changed  the  shelter  of 
their  elm  for  that  of  seven  yew  trees,  growing  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  all  yet  standing  in  the 
year  1810,  except  the  largest,  which  was  blown  down  about  Uie 
middle  of  tlie  last  century.  They  are  of  an  extraordinary  sixe, 
the  trunk  of  one  of  them  is  twenty*aix  feet  six  inches  in  cireiiitt- 
fcrence,  at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground.  And  they 
stand  so  near  each  other  fis  to  form  a  cover  almost  equal  to  a 
thatched  roof  "  Under  these  trees  we  are  told  by  tradition,  the 
monks  resided  till  they  built  the  monaster^%  which  seeiBs  to  he 

*  Burton*!  Monoat.  Eboracen.  M,  14U 
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wrjr  jffMM,  if  wt  consider  bow  litUe  a  yew-tree  increaaee  ia 
«  yeir>  waA  to  wint  a  bulk  these  are  grown.  And  as  the  Mil 
aide  was  covered  with  wood,  which  is  now  almost  all  cot  down 
«scept  these  trees,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  left  standing  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  monks'  habitation  there  daring  the 
tet  winter  of  their  residence  *," 

This  rigorons  season  being  passed,  the  monks  resolved  to  firiU 
low  the  role  of  the  Cistercian  order,  which,  from  the  strictness  of 
its  regnlations,  and  the  feune  of  its  fonnder,  began  to  be  in  Ugli 
lepote  throngheut  Europe. 

Saint  Bernard,  the  celebrated  founder  of  this  order,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1091,  at  the  town  of  Fonntaines,  in  Burgnn« 
dyf.  His  fiunily  was  noble,  but  from  early  youth  religion 
'Was  the  chief  object  of  his  attention.  In  the  year  1113,  the 
twenty-second  of  his  age,  he,  with  thirty  of  his  companions, 
inspired  with  the  same  enthusiastic  devotion,  took  the  monastic 
habit  in  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  where  Stephen  Harding,  an  £ng* 
, liahman, wasabbot  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  founds 
or  rather  to  regulate  an  abbey  of  Cistercians,  which  had  lately 
been  established  at  Ciairvanx,  in  Champagne.  Having  fixed 
hiamdf  in  this  place,  he  was,  sood  considered  as  the  founder  and 
head  of  the  Cistercian  order,  which  became  so  famous  under  his 
legnlations,  that  he  left  at  his  death  700  monks  in  his  abbey  of 
Clairvaux ;  and  during  bis  life  saw  a  hundred  and  sixty  monas* 
teries  planted  under  his  auspices  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
This  celebrated  monk  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  great; 
bat  eccentric  genius,  possessing  the  most  splendid  talents,  bat 
strongly  tinctured  with  enthusiasm  {.  His  character  is  thus  de-^ 
picted  by  the  President  Henault.  ''It  was  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  this  extraordinary  man  to  sway  tlie  human  mind  :  one  moment- 
he  concealed  himself  in  the  recesses  of  his  solitude,  the  next  he 

shone 

•  Burton*s  Moiiast.  ubi  supra, 
t  Du  Pin.     Cent.  If, 
X  If  wot  thrungb  St.  Bernard's  extioruwioiin,  that  the  lecond  crusade  to  Pa- 
lestine was  uDdcrtaken. 
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Uiane  in  all  Ibe  magnHQiretic^  ol  a  coort :  ntftf  q»I  of  kts  pl«Cf» 
yot  ifffthoui  a  titk  or  public  chamtier;  aitti  deriving  fr«Bi  liii 
ftaernxmi  meni  a  ik*|nr^  ^^  esttniaUofi  superior  lo  all  aviliority. 
•TlMiVf  h  lie  was  only  ii  poor  mouk  of  Cluinaitx^  be  fiojoycd  BMie 
fiivir  than  the  Ab^t  8uger,  Uie  tirsi  mimster  of  Ffanos ;  «ti4  he 
prea^nred  over  hi^  disciple  Pope  Eogvniti*  III.  at  mAumot  UmI 
M  fajft^ont  to  Umih  bolh  *.  St.  Bernard,  howevtr^  waano  greftt 
yolllusiaa^  thoagii  ettiwpicaoiia  for  BaiirUly  and  learniiig'*  Bii 
ttenaoiiB  are  master^piects.  M.  Henry  de  Valoif*^  the  omamaat 
of  the  last  century,  preferred  tliem  to  all  tlie  diMoorsea  of  flit 
mmiiiViA,  wlietber  Greek  or  Latin ;  and  indeed  he  ia  styled  the 
lavt  of  the  fathefa.''  f 

Stteh  is  the  picture  of  this  extraordinary  nian,  mf  drawn  hy  the 
I^^^ideni  Henaiitt.  Ftw  critics,  however,  will  place  St  IkrniaH 
Mi  a  level  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero :  hi«  eloquence  iraa 
•ather  of  a  hold  and  tmpetootiSy  than  of  a  caatigated  style  ;  Bke 
KB  bmJstiblc  lorreul  it  carried  all  before  it,  and  oivcrw helmed  Int 
tfaditent,  f^i'vins:  him  au  iol^iience  0Ver  kings,  P<yp^  Mi 
aseh  as  few  otht-r  prrsmis  ever  ponneaaed  |* 

To  this  extraordinary  man  ilif>  monkn  of  Fonntains  applii 
dmetions,  and  received  the  mo^t  favoirrahle  answer.  With  lh«lr 
■JaafliifeTa  St.  Bernard  dif^patched  a  nronk  of  hia  moriaiHt«ry, 
mimed  Geoffiry,  wh«  instructed  thc*m  in  the  ruk'S  of  the  wder, 
and  caui^d  them  to  huild  eottages  to  serve  tliein  for  cells  and  n£m 
fiaes^  Their  number  was  tikewtfie  inefeased  hy  ten  prieats  ainl 
laymen^  who  joined  them ;  hut  their  poaseaakiRs  were  not  eir- 
lartred,  nor  hud  Ihey  any  other  auhatatence  Hian  what  wait  af« 
lowed  tlic-m  by  the  arfhbtshop  of  Yoik.  Am!  that  year  pro- 
viaions  heing  exceedingly    scarce,  they    were  redneed  to  mteh 

atraits 


*  The  first   moTimtcry  of  Cistercians  wa»  founded  fay  Robert,  Abbtituf 
Ifoleime,  hi  Burgundy »  m  Ciioaiu  ur  Ci»terciam,  u bout  twenty  fnilet  froni  ' 
Dijoa ;  but  St»  Bernard  having  regulated  tlie  order,  h  commonly  repoted  lU 
i<^utidcr. 

f  Hen.  Abrlg^  Cbronof*  de  Hitt.  dc  Frmnce.  An.  1145,  ^c. 
}  Mosheim,  cap.  2.  i«ct.  16.    Delnrmes  Potttif.  Eugim*  III. 


ijbi.iwdbji9«l  to  feed  on  tke  iMfii  of  trees  and  h^rMi 
rmtimmMB, od  boiled  mtk  elittk  sdt  * 
^  AttiiithiMastraageteoiMBg  tobeg^einondef  bread,  onlf 
.|nive»a«l«hallwenfoiuidfo  iUtbeadnke,  oaerefwbkh 
tktt  iMet  cMnedt#  be  ffrea  t#tiMi  stnuiyet,  tayhig^''  God  vonll 
faeii4de  ler  theM^'^  irfaicii  mM^  aocaidiiigly  done.  For  iniflMu 
dkiilely  aHer  ^e  men  case  from  tke  seigiiboarittg  castie  «f 
1hmmkr0^^  with  a  tart-load  of  five  bread,  sent.by  EnttaeaPHa 
Joitt^  who  bad  been  infermed  of  tbeir  great  want.  Tbua  fbef 
|aMle#tbeil  aaamier  till  the  harteit,  when  they  gathered  soon 

iMHala^e.'^t 

The  primitive  monks  of  Fountains  seem  to  have  Been  imqpired 
wiA  all  ttie  enthasiaam  al  St  Bernard^  the  chief  of  tbeir  ord^. 
DuHag  the  apace  ol  two  years  they  bad  safiered  hardships  al^ 
r  iasredible,  with  a  patience  and  firmness  that  must  exeite  ad* 
At  length,  howerer,  they  were  oo  the  point  of  leaving 
*  the  plaee,  and  reiiiiiig  to  Clairvaux,  where  St.  Bernard  was  about 
to  assigir  them  one  of  the  granges  of  his  abbey.  At  this  jonctiwa 
Hagh,  Dean  of  York,  falling  sick,  ordered  himself  and  all  that  ha 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  monastery  of  Fountains,  and  being  very 
tM',  bis  wealth  brought  great  relief  to  the  house. 

Not  long  after,  Serlo  and  Tosti,  two  canons  of  York,  both  very 
nelly  devoted  themselves  and  their  wealth  to  this  house.  Soea 
afterwards,  its  possessions  were  considerably  augmented  by  the 
daaalions  of  Serlo  de  Pembroke,  who  gave  the  village  of  Cay  ton, 
and  those  of  Robert  de  Sartis,  a  knight,  and  Raganiida  his  wife^ 
consisting  of  the  town  of  Harlshows,  with  the  adjacent  fields,  and 
theibrest  of  Warksal.  To  these  were  also  added  the  grange  of 
AMbrougk  and  its  appurtenances  {. 

The  reason  why  the  name  of  Fountains  was  given  to  this  ab- 
1>ey^  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.     It  is  not  an  improbable  con« 

jecture, 

•  Barton's  Monast.  foL  142. 

f  Monast.  obi  supra, 

f  Monasticon,  ubi  sapra. 
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jecture,  that  the  monks  might  tliiok  it  coDducive  to  their  htmooi, 
suid  tliat  of  their  house^  to  give  it  the  appelktiou  of  the  place 
where  St.  Bernard  drew  his  first  hreath.  This  apinioD  is  also 
corroborated  by  the  coubI deration,  that  no  remarkable  apringi 
break  out  on  this  spot  which  could  have  given  rise  to  this  apptel- 
lation.  But  the  learned  and  ingenioue  Historian  of  Craven  bis  | 
given  another  derivation  of  the  vord.  Skell,  the  rivulet  wktch 
irashejs  its  walls,  signifies  a  fouutain,  and  he  observes^  that  tfac 
first  name  assigned  to  this  house,  was  the  Abl>ey  of  Skeldak,* 
But  the  monks,  who  always  wrote  in  Latin,  translated  it "  De 
Fontibus/^  and  afterwards,  when  the  original  name  was  forgotteo 
it  was  translated  Fo  tin  tains,  f 

After  receiving  go  many  rich  donations,  tlie  Abbey  of  Foun- 
tains began  to  flourish;  but  it  soon  met  with  a  severe  caJamitj*, 
William,  Archbishop  of  York,  bting  deposed  about  A,  D,  1140, 
the  soldierii,  who  favoured  him,  ciune  to  Fountains  for  tlie  pur^ 
pose  of  seizing  Henry  Murdox,  Uie  abbot,  whom  they  coi.  ■ 
as  principally  accessary  to  thai  transaction  ;  but  not  ftud  i 
there,  they  set  fire  to  tlie  monaster)'^  which,  with  about  half  of  thf 
oratory,  was  totally  consumed  {. 

The  abbey,  however,  was  almut  three  years  aflerwards  refomid- 
ed«  and  in  1204|  the  foundations  of  Uie  church  were  laid,  and  amne 
pillars  were  raised,  John  de  Ebor  being  abbot,     John  de  Pherd« 
the  next  abbot,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  carried  on  tlie  I 
work  with  great  expedition.     The  noble  structure  wa^  finished  | 
by  his  successor,  John  de  Cancia,  who  instituted  nine  altara  in  I 
the  church,  added  the  painted  pavement,  and  built  the  new  cloisteivi 
the  indrniai-y,  and  u  house  lor  the  eutertaiuuitut  of   tlie   poor*| 
This  abbot  died,  A.  D.  1245,  fi'om  whence  it  appears^  that  this  ' 

superb  < 


•  S(.'G  Canic!ciL%  oh>i*rvation  on  the  nnnie  of  Hmdcrfkel)  Castle*  whicli  ti« 

Miy%,  wjii  first  caJIcd   nuiidrcd  SkelJ,  hmu  ihc  ti umber  of  spnitgs.     GibMm*! 

EdiL  fot.    Note,  Hinnerskell  Cii»llc  atood  wli«rQ  flow  stands  C«slk  UoinitL 

t  Vide  Whit.  Hist.  Craveo,  p,  16,  and  IBS*. 

}  Lclmidj  Coil.  3.  p.  J06. 
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sa{»arb  litnidUire^  the  grandear  of  wtiich  is  still  seen  itk  its  ruins, 
was  Vegan  and  eompleted  within  the  space  of  less  than  forty 
year*. 

Aboat  A.  D.  1294»  the  monks  of  Fonntains  were  extremely 
pooir ;  and  St.  lohb  de  Romaine,  Archbishop  of  York,  certified  their 
dialresi  to  the  visitors  sent  from  Clainraox  to  examine  the  state 
of  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries.  Whether  this  poverty  arose 
from  the  expense  of  their  boildiugs,  or  firom  mismanagement,  in 
not  sufficiently  clear:  probably  it  was  owing  to  both  these 
caosea. 

All  the  time  of  the  Scottish  invasions,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  the  Abbey  of  Fountains  happily  escaped  that  total  destruc* 
tion  in  which  the  neighbouring  monastery  and  town  of  Ripon 
were  involved.  The  monks  of  Fountains,  however,  were  no  small 
gqfferera  *by  these  hostile  inroads.  The  produce  of  their  Iand«, 
and  many  of  their  houses,  were  destroyed,  in  consideration  of 
wUeh  losses  they  obtained  ^m  Edward  II.  an  exemption  from 
taxes.  By  an  inquisition  taken,  A.  D.  1363,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  their  granges  were  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  they  could 
not  be  repaired  *» 

This,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  victorious 
reign  of  Edward  III.  secured  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Urom  the  depredations  of  the  Scots.  The  monks  of  Fountains 
Abbey  were  in  such  repute  for  their  sanctity  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  first  men  of  the  realm ;  and  many  of  the  great 
norlhem  barons  purchased,  with  immense  donations,  a  sepulture 
within  its  walls.  Ainongst  these  benefactors,  was  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Percy,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  whom 
were  interred  in  this  monastery ;  the  first  of  these  was  William 
de  Percy,  fiither  of  Maud,  Countess  of  Warwick^  the  other  was 
Henry  de  Percy,  who  held  a  principal  command  under  Edward  I. 
in  his  wars  in  Scotland,  and  was  made  j^^overnor  of  Galway  and 
Aire,  A,  D.  1296,  and  also  iuveslfd  hy  that  prince  with  the 
Earldom  of  Carrick. 

This 
♦  Monast.  Eboraccn«.  fol.  143. 
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This  nobkiuan  die^,  A.  D.  1315,  and  was  interrcfl 


^fte^ 


great  altar,  in  FountaUm  Abbey  ^.  Popes  atul  kiags  seeiBcd  t^ 
cniul;ite  one  another  in  grantinf^  to  tbe  monks  privileges  und  im* 
niunitie».  The  Archbii»liop.H  of  York  coQsUntly  favoured  tliem  * 
and  nobles  enriclied  tbein  by  ample  donations.  Poantatna  Abbej 
thtis  beniine  one  of  thi'  riebest  and  most  flourish ini^  monaaleriai 
in  these  parta  of  Ihe  kingdam.  Tbe  pognessions  of  thia  wealth; 
bouse  atrctefitd  from  tbe  foot  of  Ftnnigaut  to  tbe  bonndanea  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  of  Rifw>n,  witlioat  intcrmption.  f  FountAin^  F«ii 
still  retains  the  name  of  its  ancient  poHseaaors :  all  the  high  pai* 
tores  fmm  thence  to  KilnBey  were  ranged  by  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Kiluscy  aid  Conistone  were  their  property;  the  com* 
mons  of  tbe  latter  joined  on  Netherdale ;  and  all  this  ¥aU%  to 
Nethenialej  bad  been  early  bestowed  upon  tliem,  down  to  Drim* 
bam^  which  touched  on  the  immHliale  demesnes  of  the  house, 
Tlieir  lands  in  CraTen  contained  within  a  ring-fence,  a  hinkdred 
square  miles^  or  sixty-fonr  thousand  acres^  en  a  very  moderats 
compulation  t. 

Durini;^  the  space  of  several  centuries,  the  monks  of  the  Cister* 
cion  order  maintained  their  high  reputation  for  sanctity ;  and 
many  of  the  abbots  of  Fountains,  were  men  of  consideTable  I 
tng  and  piety.  But  they  appear  to  have  been  at  length  cor 
by  wealth  and  luxury,  William  Thirske,  their  thiity-Mventh  abbots 
exhibited  a  remarkable  instance  of  degeneracy  frotn  that  rvsngdi- 
ea)  spirit  which  had  dititiiigutsihed  so  many  of  his  predeoenofi. 
Being  accused  by  the  monks  of  theft  and  sacrilege,  in  «tealt«f 
and  selling  certain  rich  ornaments  helongini;^  to  the  abbey,  and 
also  of  wasting  the  wood,  cattle,  and  profits,  he  was  expelled, 
and  afterwards  hanged  at  Tybtun  in  the  year  1«^37.  He  was  «uo- 
eeeded  by  Marmaduke  Bradley,  the  thirty-eighlh,  and  lastahbat, 
who  surrendered  the  monastery  in  1640,  and  obtained  a  pensioa 

of 


•  Dugd.  Baron.  1,  p,  ttS, 

t  An  extent  of  above  thirty  miles. 

I  Wb(tak(T'»  HiiL  Craven,  p.  S65.  kc. 
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€f  m  lumdmd  pouiiAi  pa*,  uinam.^  The  rtrMMi  of  this  hmnm 
amoanted  at  the  diflK>l«tioB,  to  9981. 6(i.  8|d.  per  aiimtm,  by  Dug*- 
dale's  account,  or  to  10731.  Osi  7iA  acoerding  toSp^;  but 
Bartoo,  on  tiM  avthority  of  ancient  MSS.  in  the  poBteaeion  ^ 
Mr.  MeMenger«  ooa^tutea  Uieni  at  not  less  than  I13dl.  18s.  ]|4 
per  aanttm.  The  aite  of  this  abbey,  with  a  very  considerahia 
part  of  the  estates  thereto  belonging,  was  sold  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  who  again  sold  them  to  Sir  Ste- 
phen Proctor,  one  of  the  esqairea  to  King  James  1.  The  dangh^ 
ter  a^d  heiress  of  8ir  Stephen  bronght  them  to  John  Messenger^ 
£sq.  of  one  of  whose  descendants  the  abbey  was  purchased  bf 
William  Aislabie,  Esq.  who  annexed  it  te  his  pleasure  grounds, 
af  which  it  Ibrms  a  most  striking  and  magniUcent  ornament. 

Descending  the  hill  Aom  the  Gothic  seat,  where  the  ruins  «f 
the  monastery  first  strike  the  view,  the  tourist  is  conducted  alcmg 
the  margin  ef  the  rividet,  the  abbey  still  appearing  with  additien<^ 
al  grsndenr  on  a  nearer  approach.  On  crossing  the  mouldering 
arehea  of  a  bridge,  he  finds  himself  at  the  entrance  of  ihese 
beantifiil  mins,  the  mast  peHtet  remslns  of  a  monastic  edifice^ 
perhaps,  now  to  be  seen  in  Englaad.  No  depredation  has  been 
wantonly  committed  on  the  sacred  pile :  time  alone  has  brought 
it  to  its  present  state :  it  has  fiillen  by  a  gentle  decay  without  any 
violent  coavalsien.  Built  in  the  most  elegant  style  of  Ootliie 
architectmro,  the  tower  and  aH  the  walls  are  yet  standing,  the 
roof  alone  being  gone  to  ruin. 

The  Abbey  of  Fountains,  with  all  its  offices  and  appeudages^ 
occupied  ten,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  twelve  acres  of  ground^ 
of  which  about  two  acres  are  covered  by  the  present  ruins. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  3^1  feet,  and  that  of  the  transept 
186  feetf  The  great  tower  at  the  north  end  of  the  transept,  is 
166  feet  6  inches  high,  and  twenty-four  feet  square.  It  is  very 
perfect,  and  finely  proportioned ;  and  by  its  remarkable  situation^ 

gives 

•  Williii'  Hist.  Abbeys,  ap.  Burton's  Monast.  Eburacens.  fol.  211. 
f  At  the  top  ofibe  north  comtt  window  of  the  traetept,  is  an  aiigel  lir>ldii)|; 
a  scroll,  with  th»  date  H93. 


cdfios  were  of  stone,  corered  with  two  courses  of  sl^^  fR^ 
cemented  together,  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  pavemeBt. 
The  tomb-sUmes,  which  vp  of  gtfif  sutrble  mixed  with  spar,  ara 
raised  only  a  few  inches  above  the  pavement.  Over  the  chapter* 
kMisf  wem4holihi9i7,  mnd  Hie  aonptariitti  where  tb^  mwti*  Jm4 
U  wvile  t  tlys  (wiMiog  anpeam  to  have  beesi  snpponled  by  1^  pilU 
laia  of  gvey  marble«  the  basemmts  of  wihicb  we  yet  rtmsiaiiig* 

The  refectory,  or  dining  roam,  ia  MS  feet  long,  tnd  44^  fii^ 
braad.  On  one  side  is  thoreadHng  galluy,  whwelhsAoiipt^ 
wire  read  to  the  meaks  dori^  their  meals. 

Tbe  eIoislsrs--ar«  a  vast  extent  of  ita^ghit  vvilts  MP/eotj^iDf; 
imd  43  bmid^  divided  length-ways  by  ninete^  pillars*  eaeh  vf 
which  bMnehes  into  eight  ribs  at  ihe  top,  whidi  .diverge  and  iptcr- 
sect  each  other  on  the  roof,  ferming  the  most  curious  arches. 
Near  to  one  end  is  a  large  j^q^Jifasp^  six  feet  in  diameter. 

The  dormitory — is  over  the  cloisters,  and  of  the  same  di- 
mfm^V^i  Mider  the  steps  l^in^  to  it  is  the  porters'  lodge. 
Viliiin  a  4bw  yfurdt  are  the  miQS  of  th^  f^p^rtments  occupied  bj 

Xh^  !ki)i;h<#!*-*jis  chJk^  ren^Briciibte  for  its  two  spfcious  and 
gtmuwAy  ^yriched  firo^p^oes,  jcach  of  which  is  .aboyt  fifteen  tp^i 

Xiie  c)9M»ter  i^arde^-^^s  J190  feot  square,  and  is  planted  with 
duwbs  ftn^^ev^rgrecns. 

Ee4des  tjie  large  ruins  here  defMiqbed,  there  are  seen,  in  va* 
cioas  p^trta  ^mong  the  trees  and  shrubs,  detached  fragments  of 
the  appendages  to  this  celebrated  monastery. 

FOUNTAINS'  HALL, 

Is  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the^tbbey,  and  wan 
bnilt  ont.of  its  niius  by  Sir  Stephen  Proctor.  It  hM  nothing 
worthy  of  note  except  the  chapel,  in  which  is  a  curiously  oma» 
mented  chimney-pieo^  representing  the  jndgment  of  Solomon. 
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Vn  Ibe  Ataiuod  glaM  of  the  windows,  are  a  number  of 

tearings* 

SKELLDALE, 

exlends  s^eveiul  iiiilt^s  above  Fuimtainef*  Abbey,  and  sliU  appoari 
in  u11  its  minantic  bcHUties  ;  about  a  mite  hii^liEr  up  ib  the  vilUigt 
of  Alilfield,  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  for  snediciittt 
waters.  The  springs  are  situated  on  the  eoulhent  side  of  the 
vale,  which  is  richly  clothed  with  wood  :  a  fine  trout  stream  num 
between  them,  and  a  channing^  spring  of  fre»h  water  usuea  wtth* 
in  a  few  yards.  Thls^  spa  b  visited  in  sotiimer  by  §^reat  ntmibeft 
of  country  [»oople,  who  scarcely  ever  fail  of  finding  relief^  In  all 
cases  If}  which  the  u^e  of  siulphureous  waters  are  adapted. 


BACKFALL, 

Which,  as  wi  11  uk  Fountains*  Abbey,  is  the  property  of 
Liinrence,  is  seven  miles  north-west  from  Ripon.     The  name  it 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hag,  a  witcli,  and  fail,  a  detoent,  i.e. 
the  witches  valley.     There  is  no  situation,  indeed,  wliich  loper- 
stitioa  might  more  easily  mark  out  for  the  supposed  resort  of 
hags  and  fairies,  and  all  the  invisible  beings  created  by  fancy, 
than  this  deep,  aeque^itered,  and  g^loomy  vale  ;  nor  can  any  pbct 
be  more  admirably  calculated  to  attmct   the  attention  of  thttt 
who  are  delighted  by  a  view  of  romantic  scenery,    A  small  rivu- 
let rising-  at  same   distance,  runs  into  a  deep  woody  glen,  and 
formft  at  tJie  i^iiLraiice  three  or  fuur   smalt  pools;  and  in  issuing^ 
out  of  theni   nmkes  as  many  cascades  judiciously  varied  in  their 
furms.     It   thttn  Hows  with  precipitancy  to  the  river  Ure,  at  the 
bottom  oi  the  dale,  rushing  over  rocks  and  heaps  of  stones,  which 
ofiiitruct  its  passage,  and   make  a  number  of  water-falls  dttferent 
in  ni*ignitude  and  form.     On   tlie  right  rises  a  very  steep  hill  co' 
vereJ  with  niiderwodd,  through  which  is  seen  a  beautiful  cascade. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill^  ia  a  most  picturesqoe  sitoatiao,  stands  an 

mriifia&l 
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arlifioiai  fain,  called  Howhray  Ctode.    On  the  left,  a  winding 

walk  under  a  ahade  of  kfty  treea  growing  on  a  steep  bank,  leada 

to  Fiaker^  Hall,  a  small  octagonal  roon  bntlt  of  petrified  sabstan- 

cea  fiNrmed  by  se?eral  spfings  in  the  grounds,  and  sorroonded  by 

faaiiging  wood.    Here  opens  a  view  of  the  ri? er  Ure,  foaming  in 

finfl  and  Taried  caacadto^  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  forming  a 

soene  exceedingly  grand  and  subUme.    A  ehanniag  arrangement 

of  walka  throogh  landMsapes.  that  cannot  be  excelled  iii  the  pic- 

tnresqne  beauties  of  wild  and  variegated  nature,  lead  to  several- 

roawintic.  situations  in  pleasing  succession,  and  at  length  to  the 

summit  of  a  rock,  called  Mowbray  point,  where  a  building  ia 

erected  to  represent  a  rain.    From  this  commanding  eminence  the 

prospecta  are  grand  and .  extensive.     "  Here"  says  Mr  Gilpin, 

**  Nature  hath  wrought  with  her  broadest  pencil :  the  parts  ara 

ample,  the  composition  perfectly  correct :   I  scarcely  remember 

any  wh^e  an  extensive  view  so  full  of  beauties,  and  so  free  from 

ftmlts.'^    Near  at  band  the  variegated  valley,  the  river  confined 

between  its  rocky  banks  and  bordered  by  impending  hills,  with 

a  number  of  villages,  and  &rms,  compose  a  beautiful  assemblage* 

The  distant  objects  also  form  a  prospect  which  may  be  ranked  . 

among  the  finest  in  England.    In  the  front  are  the  whole  range  of 

the  Hambleton  hills,  and  the  town  of  Thirske,  with  an  extensive 

and  fertile  country  intervening :  towards  the  right  are  Grilling  and 

Cruke  Castle,  the  cathedral  of  York,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 

miles,  and  the  Wolds  in  the  East  Riding,  forming  the  boundariea 

of  the  view,  while  towards  the  left  the  mountain,  called  Roaeberry 

Topping,  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles ;  and 

the  prospect  terminates  among  the  rugged  heights  of  the  eastern 

moors.    But  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  these 

enchanting  scenes,  which  must  be  viewed,  in  ord^  to  be  justly 

appreciated  *. 

— ' "Natarehere 

W&ntoa'd,  ai  in  ber  prime,  and  pla^'d  at  will  her  Tirgin  fancies. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  and  beaoteous  form'd, 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  varioos  view."  Miltom . 

2Z2    '  »  Within 

*  For  a  more  detailed  descriptioni  see  Farrer*s  Hist.  Ripoo,  p.  2t'^,  ficc. 
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WilbiQ  About  A  mile  of  HM^fall,  atid  nine  mUe&  from 
on  th«  fftt&fte  oC  Uie  Right  lloDuiKrable  liord  Gruitky,  are  Britn- 
ham  Cim^,  #iie  o4*  the  most  a^toiitslitEig'  natural  ctirmilict 
that  can  b«  coniseivcd*  The  acf  tie  which  opeiifi  to  the  view, 
on  approaching  these  r^ck«,  in  m  awfully  magaifto^nii  atti 
rndelj  peturesque,  as  to  astonisii  eyery  behoyer«  Thiii  extra- 
ordiMry  work  <if  Nature,  covers  no  leea  a  space  than  htif 
acres,  and  ethibila  the  moat  Btrikiiig  view  of  htr  wild  and  lanoul* 
tivated  grandeur* 

*'  From  the  lowering  summits  of  these  nnks,  iwraienae  fiw^- 
ments  Appear  to  ha^e  hecn  precipitated  ami  hurlt^d  U»  a  con- 
stderahle  dtstanoe,  i»tiiera  hangings  by  IrtHtng  poitiis,  and  pro* 
Jecting  cntisiilenibly  over  the  baise,  threat^^n  to  cru&h  the  trcin* 
Ming  visitant.  Two  rocks,  eadi  uUove  ten  yards  nquare,  have 
t»een  completely  disunited^  leaving  an  area  at  Itsaat  foijr  feet  wMe; 
they  exhibit  tm  exact  a  coire^pondenou  of  parta  aa  to  coiiTiaoc 
the  obtterver,  thnt  they  once  ibnntd  a  solid  muss,  and  can  only 
have  boeii  leA  in  their  prcj^etil  state^  by  some  violt^nt  and  tremtao- 
doQs  eofiviilt«ii»ii  of  Nature; 

**  The  lockiiij^  Intones  conytit^tc  one  of  the  moet  Mnkin:::  ol>- 
}ects  of  this  unrprisiirg  ftreiie  ;  they  are  fortii«^d  by  n  tu>  k,  Aom 
hy  the  attacks  ^(  wind  and  rata,  In  an  obtuse  pmnt  at  th?  c«atre» 
which  rests  on  the  plai^  wnrfece  of  another :  of  these,  tlit  tm9 
largest  arc  calculated  to  weigh  above  100  toiiit  oach,  and  can  be 
pat  in  motion  with  «a»e  by  the  lumd;  tkne  will  perfmpa  gbm  %9 
other  dctiichod  ntansefi  tlie  saine  8urpn»ing  power  of  racking,  u 
they  arc  compossed  of  a  very  firiahte  kind  of  grit."  * 

In  l^ese  rocks  ai'c  many  cylitidrical  apertttreit  of  dilfis*QiA  di- 
ameters ;  some  entirely  perforate  the  muas :  otheni  penetrate  ^y 
a  few  feet.     Bat  two  of  Ihem  called  Hie 


CANNON  KOCKS, 

Are  vtvy  remarkable.     They  are  entirely  perforated.    The  dia» 
ncter  of  their  pciforatious  is  about  one  foot^  and  ncailyj  if  not 

exactly 
*  l^arier's  Ui«t  Rtjioi^,  p.  nik 


tttOtjf  wAkirm'h^m  endtotud.    0«eof  dimpenelimlflsllmiigii 
m  b«ge  iMMB  €f  rock :  tbt  lowsr  -end  of  Ike  aperture  U  e»ail]f 
aeeesflllile :  ibe  eMier  extreMily  opem  on  the  opp^sile  Me,  where 
Sht  f>erpeiidie«lar  crag  rises  to  a  terrtic  lieight,  and  is  consequent- 
ly of  ^Mkiilt  aceees^  aad  kivwihle  to  a  spectator  at  tlie  bottonu 
Ingetnotts  writers  and  tnaristB  di^  greatly  i&  their  eoujeetaiei 
coneemiiig  Hiese  wonJkrlsl  woilcs>  some  isiagiaiDg  that  this  Cha* 
ctte  scene  was  oie  of  the  sacred  places  of  the  Dniids,  and  that 
liiese  perihratioiis  in  the  ro<^s  were  made  lor  delivering  their  onu> 
n^eB,  as  no  place  seens  better  adapted  te  the  solemn  and  trene»* 
dons  mysteries  of  their  religion,  while  the  opinion  is  refected  hy 
others  as  not  sufficiently  supported  by  historical  evidence.    Hie 
liistonan  of  Knaresbrongh,  in  describing  this  Cannoa  rock,  says, 
*'  To  a  person  stationed  en  this  side,  the  voice  of  another  placefl 
at  the  mouth,  or  lower  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  soands  moiA 
^mally,  and  as  if  it  issued  ftom  the  very  centre  of  the  dUt 
{mmt^iately  above  this  orifice  of  the  cylinder,  and  on  tl>e  very 
summit  of  the  rock,  are  two  small  grooves  nboat  two  feet  asunder^ 
and  of  equal  dimensions :   they  are  perfictly  ciroular,  of  aboilt 
two  inches  in  width,  and  the  sane  in  depth  ;  and  might  serve  te 
the  insertion  of  two  pedestals  or  props,  which,  it  ta  not  improhaUo, 
may  formeriy  have  supported  the  figure  of  some  oracular  Idol ; 
for  these  tubes,  which  are  internally  rugose,  were  capable  of  aug- 
menting the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  giving  its  tone  a  degree  of 
almost  supernatural  vehemence  and  terrible  solemnity;  and  by 
the  artful  management  of  the  Druid  priests  might  occasionally 
become  instruments  for  the  promnlgation  of  oracular  decrees.''^ 
Here  is  also,  among  these  chaotic  fragmeuts  of  convulsed  nature, 
a  rock  of  a  very  singular  shape,  which   Mr.  Hargrove  supposes 
to  have  been  a  rock-idol,  or  a  stone  consecrated  to  some  principal 
deity.     It  is  forty-six  feet  in  circnmfercnco,  and  seems  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  adjoining  rock.     The  pedestal,  on  which  it 
rents,  is  at  the  top  only  onef>ot  by  two  feet  seven  inchos.  The  markn 

2Z3  sf 
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of  Ihe  tool  are  miVle  to  many  places,  parttcutarly  ofi  die  bite  tf 
tlie  pedeistai,  which  has  beea  shaped  inlo  a  polygon^  approaclkiv^ 
towards  a  hexagon,  hut  part  of  the  sides  has  heeo  defiibced  by  tioK. 
Mr.  UargTove  considers  the  hazardous  Qodertaking  of  shapii| 
this  rock  and  pedesUil,  a»  a  proof  tliat  the  Druids  had  toai 
knowledge  of  mechanisni,  and  gif  es  a  reference  to  Ibe  third  f»> 
lume  of  the  Archaiologia  in  support  of  his  opiniou.  He  thMI 
concludes  with  these  words,  "  that  this  was  a  place  set  apart  j 
the  celehratioD  of  religious  rites,  daring  ibe  dark  ages  of  { 
snperstitioQ,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  from  the  great  nuaiber  1 
tumuli  seen  here,  similar  in  situation  to  those  near  BtondieiC^ 
within  view  of  the  place  of  solemn  roeeting^  &c*** 

Ttie  historian  of  Ripon  acknowledges  thefitoessof  the  place  ( 
Druid ical  mytittries.  but  contends  that  the  faet  of  its  app 
tion  to  this  use  rests  on  no  evidence.  In  speaking  of  ihe  Ca 
rocks,  he  says  "  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Druids  made 
use  oi  this  (perforation  J  to  deliver  their  delusive  oracles  to  the 
crednlous  pa^-a»s,  and  certainl>  no  place  could  be  more  auilaUs 
to  the  performance  of  their  mysteries  and  deceptions ;  and  aoimdi 
iasuing  from  the  centre  of  the  cliff  might  he  so  modulated,  aaJ 
occasion  sensations  of  feur  and  arnazcmeut  in  the  Itf^tening  ; 
ants.  The  forms  of  the  detached  rocks,  ajid  the  rude  figures  sont 
of  them  exhibit,  are,  however,  to  he  attributed  solely  16  the  band 
of  nature.  The  supposed  Druidical  circles  exist  only  in  imagina* 
tion ;  and  there  appear  few  grounds  of  belief  that  this  scene  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  has  ever  been  dedicated  to  the  celebrati&i 
of  reirgioujs  rites." f  Such  is  the  dijference  of  opinions  concern* 
ing  the  appropriation  of  this  place  to  Druidical  worship^  and  it 
amy  he  fairly  presumed  tliat  the  question  can  never  obtain  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  astonishing  scene,  is  a  b<NiBe  with 
auitahle  offices.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1792,  by  the  Right 
llou.  William  Lord  Granltey^  the  noble  proprietor  of  llie  estate,  for 

the 

•  Hargove'i  Hiit.  Knireibrough,  p,  358, 
t  Fsrftr**  His».  Ripon,  p.  f f9. 


the  aottMinoiatuM  of  eompaiiy  resortuig  to  Tiev  this  stop^doiift 
work  of  nature.* 

Within  nboot  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Brimham  Crags,  on  the  left 
Msd  of  the  road  leading  to  Ripon,  ia  Lord  Grantley'a  beautiful 
lake  in  a  long  and  deep  Tale,  inclosed  with  high  ridges  of  rock. 
Wooda  rise  ob  each  side  in  irregular  swells,  till  the  rocky  de« 
diTifey  of  the  mountains  precludes  the  growth  of  trees;  but  wild 
phntn  find  support,  and  climb  even  to  the  summit  of  the  craggy 
peeipices.  The  whole  is  seen  to  great  advantage  where  the  dale 
expands  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  shews  a  fine  cascade  rush* 
ingover  the  precipitous  declivity. 


NEWBY  HALL, 

The  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grantham,  is  about  four 
miles  south-east  from  Ripon,  and  three  miles  nearly  west  fit>m 
Boroughbridge.  This  mansion  is  built  of  brick :  it  stands  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Urc,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect  over  a  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated  country  almost  as  &r  as  York.  The  situ- 
ation was  chosen,  and  the  structure  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  about  the  year  1705.  The  house  is  of  an  elegant  construc- 
tion, and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  laid  out  witli  the  most  correct 
taste. 

The  portico,— has  on  each  side  the  figure  of  a  dog  in  Portland 
stone  :  these  are  said  to  be  copies  of  the  celebrated  dog  of  Alci- 
biades  at  Duncombe-park ;  and  they  are  extremely  well  executed. 

The  Entrance  Hall — is  adorned  with  an  excellent  organ,  on 
the  front  of  which  is  a  Faun,  holding  a  syrinx :  above  stands  a 
lion,  with  a  Cupid  .seated  on  his  back,  playing  on  a  lyre,  and  the 
harmony  seems  to  divest  the  royal  beast  of  his  natural  ferocity. 
Over  the  fire-place  is  a  picture  of  St  Margaret,  by  Annibal  Ca- 
racci.     Here  is  also  a  fine  landscape,  with  a  large  groupe  of  cat> 

2Z4  tie 

*  Brinbsm  olim.  Brimham  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Poontmint'  Abbej« 
being  granted  to  them  by  the  Mowbrays.    Burton's  Monast.  fol.  155. 
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•poll  m  tnUf  tefadi  aBi  gibfitavi  ii  tahle  of  BkiUan  In^  nt 
large  dineaBinH.  Abova  Ihia  tk  a  pietan  af  Judith  thiswiBgr  tlia 
haad  of  Holeferaet  to  tbofteopla^  bj  Calabresi.  On  each  aida  ia 
»  baaait  frffefo,  oaa  reprtieatiag  Antonimls  Piaa,  aad  the  othflr 
tfca  tridaqrii  af  Aarelian,  i»hete  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  Qaeea 
of  Palmyra^  was  led  a  capiWe  in  chains  of  gold. 

■  fhe  atate  hrd-foom,  H  24  feet  aqnare,  and  hang  vith  Indian 
jftffBtp  ail  whkk  birds,  flowen,  and  fbliagey  are  represented  ift 
tha  Hdat  litel^  and  brilliant  colours :  ou  c£>eh  nde  ia  a  dreaahtg 
rooia,  fittod  op  ia  the  same  eleg^it  manner. 

The  atataa  gallsry,  eansisii  of  a  suit  of  three  apartments :  thoaa 
aittia  two  aada  ara  Afsarei,  thd  middle  one  ia  a  rotunda  crowaad 
^ith  a  doiae,  fram  WMah  il  naaivea  ika  light.  This  repository  ex^ 
citea  the  adnurati on  of  all  eao&oisaeinra,  tlie  collection  of-  statnea^ 
basis,  &e.  being  oae  of  the  beat  in  tbekingdon.  Among  these  may 
be  chiefly  remarked  an  antique  whole  length  athtae  of  Apollo  recline 
ing  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  after  having  destroyed  the  serpent 
Python ;  a  small  muse;  a  Silenus;  a  bnat  of  Hercules,  placed  on  a 
tripod,  decorated  with  three  basso  relieroa  repreaenting  various  fi- 
gures of  Bacchantes;  a  boy  laaghing,  with  a  bird's  nest  in  his  hand, 
very  fine ;  a  Dacian  king ;  Epicnrus ;  Galatea ;  Geta ;  a  bust  of  Sep- 
timus Severus ;  Ganymede  ofiering  a  small  bird  to  an  eagle;  a 
Bmtas ;  a  very  fine  statue  of  Minerva ;  a  bust  of  Jupiter ;  a  fi- 
gure representing  the  four  elements ;  a  negro's  head ;  a  Faustina ; 
busts  of  Minerva,  ApoUo,  Alexander  the  great,  and  Augustus ; 
a  bust  o[  William  Weddel,  Esq. ;  on  an  antique  tripod,  by  Nole- 
kens,  small  statues  pf  Bacchus  and  Mercury;  a  bust  of  Lucilla; 
a  bust  of  young  Brutus ;  a  remarkably  large  autique  sarcophagus 
of  veined  marble,  grey  and  white,  nine  feet  in  length,  five  feet 
in  height,  and  three  feet  in  width,  the  content  is  said  to  be  214  gal- 
lons. It  rests  on  four  large  feet,  representing  the  paws  of  a  lion, 
with  a  lion's  head  sculptured  above  each  of  them.  It  is  said, 
that  when  this  extraordinary  sarcophagus  was  found,  it  contained 
aome  remains  of  a  human  skeleton,  enclosed  in  a  sheet  of  silver. 
Qere  are  silao  two  smalt  sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  ornamented 
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with  basso]  rcJicvos  of  children  at  play,     SuTcml  oUier  i 
piece*  migbt  be  menlioned;  but  a  bare  cnumaraiiim  matti 
ueelesui ;  for  no  description  can  do  juittice  to  Iho^^  t*xqti*uilii 
eimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  tbe  finest  tiiat  ta^te  cotild  i 
money  could  purchase,  and  the  exccllcntre  of  ytWtth  tMm  hti 
mated  only  by  the  eye  of  the  connoissrtir 

In  Uie  reipn   of  Edward  h  ^Vlexandtr  lic  Nubic   moM  io 
i\m  place,     lu  the  year  1760  it  devolved  ou  Sir  EdwanI  Bl 
Bart*  who  rebuilt  the  house  at  the  expense  of  32,00<* 
succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  who  died  without  i»itai<^  atulJ 
his  esMe  to  hts  nephew.  Sir  Edward  Blacket,  Birt,     Tbt . 
mentioned  baronr.t  was  succeeded  in  this  eitate  by  kii  Mm 
of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Richard  Weddel^  Esi],    ( ^ 
eeeded  by  his  son  William  Weddel,  Esij.  by  whosi^  4c«iU.,  u.  . 
this  with  other  estates  devolved  to  the  Rtghl  M(m«  Thomaji  Hi 
4cl  Robimon^  Jjord  Grzintham. 


PATELEY  BRIDGE 

Ts  a  small  market  town  in  the  parish  and  Ijbrrty  of  Rtpo^ 
lower  division  of  Uie  wapentake  of  Cbro,  nt  the  distajic^  ^  ' 
miles  north-west  from  Ripley,  andl  1 1  miles  so«lh-w<  vl  fnifii  f 
It  stands  on  the  river  Nidd^  not  far  from  th<*  eil^ 
Uxvai,  find  near  the  limits  of  Craven.    The  t 
ri'.markable.     The  market  is  held  on  a  SalunL.T,  -i.:  l^,^ 
ftml  fairs,  yh*  on  Easter  and  ^Vliitsun-evt  j  ScpU  ITlli,  n 
Saturtlay.  ov  otherwise,  the  first  Saturday  afkrtlifti  it 
Christmas  Eve, 

OTLEV, 


A  smatl  hut  neat  market-town  iti  the  upper  iiii..^i... 
pcntakeof  Skirack,  liberty  of  Cawood,  Wt&tow  and  < 
miles  oeaily  south-west  fiom  Wctherby,  aud  at  the  h: 
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scarcely  a  sinj^le  cart  was  to  be  seen  in  Skipton  tnartcet^  ani!  af- 
firms^ that,  not  less  than  200  attend  there  now  every  week.*  TUjs 
account  see mb  to  be  somewhat  cxagg^erated;  but  it  mu^t  be  aekoov* 
leclged^  that  tlic  quantity  of  corn  brouglit  from  Knarrsfbrtmgli 
its  neierhborhood  to  Skiplon  is  very  great,  and  '*  '  .%  tatfifiy 
very  »eeej*biiry  to  the  grazing  ami  nianufaclurini:  .. 

ntunbcrs  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  sold  at  Skiplon  in  tlie 
the  ynir     Here  are  nmny  hirs,  \\t,  the  first  S        * 
Twelfth  day,  the  13th  of  March,  the  Satur<lay  fi  ^-ii*- 

day,  Tuesday  in  Easter  yrtek,  and  every  other  Tuesday  tiH 
Whitftun-tide,  chiefly  for  lean  cattle,  Satunlay  btffore  Whit- 
ami-eve,  and  Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday,  old  St.  Jaotet, 
old  Martin ittOii  day^  besides  fortnight  fairs  every  other  Tueatday 
throughout  the  vpar  for  fat  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  Skipton,  indeed, 
in  the  ii^rcat  corn  ami  cnttl**  mart  for  the  district  of  Craven,  wd 
tlic  a4jjarcnt  parts  of  Luncasliirc :  the  town  is  close  to  tbe  L»«rd?i 
vnd  Liverpool  eamil,  which  greatly  facilitates  its  trade. 

The  church,  which  s*tand»  at  the  higher  end  of  the  niaiKci- 
ploce,  on  the  ri^^'ht  of  the  lane  leading  out  of  the  town  townrdf 
Gargrave  aud  Settle,  h  a  spacious  structure,  in  which  are  interred 
several  of  the  Clifibrds,  Earls  of  Cumberland. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Skiplon  is  at  a  very  fchort  dti»tance  to  the 
east  of  ttie  church,  aud  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  to 
Knarcshrough.  TMn  castle  is  siiid  to  have  been  built  soon  aAer 
the  con<)uest,  by  Hobctt  de  Romeli,  lord  of  the  Imnor  of  Skip* 
ton.  His  daughter  and  heiress  brought  it  by  niarriagc  tu  WtlUaa 
Fitz  Duncan,  Eurl  of  Mitrray,  and,  through  default  of  maltit- 
sue,  it  passed,  with  thetr  daugliter,  to  William  h  Grt^si^,  By  tit 
marriage  of  lieircH^es,  it  devolved  at  length  on  Tlionia?*.  Eari  of 
Lancastei-,  who  being  beheaded  for  treason  in  the  rei|ni  ^f  E^ 
ward  11.  his  estates  wrre  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Tbe  fanQy  M 
CHBbrd  had  been  among  tfie  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  L4ificmilfn 
but  in  the  year  1330,  Edward  HI.  pardoned  all  tboae  irba  liad 
been  concerned  in  that  rebellion,  and  granted  the  lonbliip  and 
castle  of  Skipton  to  Robert  the  sixth  Lord  Cli^bnl^  birolber  It 

*  Brown*5  Agricult  Sur.  p.  ^~ 
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Roger,  the  fifth  lord,  who  was  beheaded  at  Yoiic,  A.  D.  1321. 
This  martial  fiimily  was  g^reatly  renowned  in  deeds  of  arms.  Ro- 
bert,  the  seventh  liord  Clifibrd,  fought  at  the  battles  of  Cressy 
and  PoictierSf  and  died  in  1362.  Thomas,  the  ninth  lord,  was  ex- 
pert in  war,  and  famous  for  his  military  exploits.  His  son  John, 
the  tenth  lord,  was  equally  celebrated  for  his  martial  achieve- 
ments. He  accompanied  Henry  V.  into  France,  and  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Meaux,  A.  D.  1422.  Thomas,  the  1 1th  lord,  lost 
his  life  in  fighting  on  the  side  of  Henry  YI.  at  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans  1455.  John,  the  12ih  lord,  was  a  commander  at  th« 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460,  where  he  committed  an  action  that 
tarnished  his  glory.  The  fiite  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  who 
fell  that  day  by  his  hands,  will  ever  be  remembered  as  a  deed  that 
marks  the  ferocious  manners  of  tliose  times.*  Within  three 
months  after.  Lord  Clifford  himself  was  slain  near  Castleford,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aire.f  The  Lancastrian  cause  being  ruined  by 
the  battle  of  Towton,  which  was  fought  on  Palm-Sunday,  29th 
of  March,  1461,  Henry,  the  13th  Lord  Clifford,  then  only  se- 
ven years  old,  was  conveyed  to  the  mountains  of  Cumberland, 
and  concealed  under  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  till  he  had  at^ 
tained  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  when  a  new  political  revolution 
proved  favourable  to  bis  fortune.  Henry  YIl.  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  having  obtained  the  crown,  young  Clifford  was  restored 
to  ail  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  family.  He  was  afterwards 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  a  principal  commander  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  where  so  signal  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  Scots. 
Henry,  the  14th  Lord  Clifford,  was,  in  152o,  created  Earl  of 
Cumberland.  His  son  Henry,  the  second  edrl  of  Cumber- 
land, married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Their  son  George,  the  third  earl,  who  was  ho- 
nored with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  fomed  for  his  services 
at  sea,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  performed  nine  voyages  in  per- 
^n,  most  of  them  to  the  West  Indies,  being, says  Camden,  "the 
3A3  besl 

*  Lord  Cliffurd  fwore  that  he  would  not  leate  alive  one  branch  of  the 
bouse  of  York.     Lelaodi  Collect.  1.  p.  45. 

t  Rapin  1.  fol.  596. 
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north-west  of  Skipton,  and'  to  the  same  distanoe  below  the  town, 
to  the  south-eaaty  within  aboot  Ibor  mileB,  or  fear  ailea  aad  a 
half  of  Keighley.  The  breadth  of  the  Tale  is  iir^fidar,  bst  ap- 
pears to  be  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  average*  It  eontahis 
little  tillage,  bat  displays  the  most  Inxuriant  meadows  and  pas- 
tures that  can  any  where  be  seen.*  Some  parts  adjoining  to  the 
river  are  subject  to  sudden  inundations,  which  only  tend  to  render 
the  ground  more  fertile,  and  the  crops  of  grass  more  abandant 
About  four  miles  and  a  half  below  Skipton«  and  five  and  a  half 
above  Keighley,  are  the  villages  of  Kildwick  and  Croaahill,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  the  former  on  the  north,  the  latter  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Aire,  over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
Here  the  road  from  Skipton  to  Keighley  crosses  the  river*  This 
part  of  the  vale,  which  forms  a  parallelogram  abont  a  mile  and 
a  half,  or  somewhat  more  in  breadth,  and  between  three  and  tomr 
miles  in  length,  is  greatly  admired  by  tourists,  and  may  indeed 
be  esteemed  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  lofty  hills  which  fonn 
the  boundaries  on  every  side,  with  the  well  built  villages  at  the 
bottom,  and  especially  those  of  Kildwick  and  Crosshill  on  the 
opposite  declivities,  tlie  fertile  vale  divided  into  beantiful  indo- 
sures,  and  the  scattered  form-houses,  altogether  form  a  land- 
scape equally  pleasing  and  picturesque,  and  the  whole  scen^y  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  and  tranquil  recesft.  At  the 
south-east  corner  of  this  delightful  plain,  the  Aire  makes  a  turn 
almost  south,  and  runs  tlirough  a  deep  and  romantic  valley  to 
Keighley.  Not  far  from  the  north-west  comer,  and  within  less 
than  a  mile  westward  from  the  village  of  Kildwick,  is  Famhill 
Hall,  which  stands  on  a  pleasant  eminence,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  castellated  mansion ;  it  is  the  property  of  James  Lane 
Fox,  of  Bramhaiu  park,  Esq.  and  is  now  used  only  as  a  farm  house. 
This  part  of  the  vale  of  Skipton  is  not  less  temperate  and 
healthtul  than  the  other. 

The 

•  hi  the  vale  of  Skipton  the  fanns  arc  in  general  large,  and  ilie  rent  fronpi 
three  to  four   {.ouml  per  statute  acre;   in  some   places  near  Skipton  much 
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The  hUb  near  Skipton  affi>rd  great  qvaDtities  of  stone  for  build- 
ing, and  other  uaea.  About  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  Knaresbrough  road,  is  a  large  quarry,  where  many  handa 
are  often  employed,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  shillings  per  day. 
From  this  quarry  there  is  a  fine  iron  road,  with  a  gentle  descent 
all  the  way  to  the  town,  to  which  the  stone  is  brought  by  carta 
without  horses.  Three  carts  being  strongly  linked  together,  and 
haf  ing  iron  felFies  hollowed  to  suit  the  road,  are  steered  by  one 
ssan  placed  at  the  hindmost  who  pushes  them  forward  with  his 
Csot  applied  to  a  lever.  One  horse  brings  back  tiie  tliree  carts  to 
the  quarry. 


BOLf  ON  PRIORY, 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  and  a  half  nearly  east  from  Skip« 
ton,  and  in  the  road  to  Knaresbrough,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1120,  by  William  de  Mcschines,  and  his  wife  Cecilia  de  Romeli, 
Baroness  of  Skipton,  Amt  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St  An* 
gostine,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert. 
Bat,  according  to  traditiou,  the  foundation  took  its  rise  from  the 
IbUowiag  circumstance,  related  by  Dr.  Johnson,  ou  the  authority 
of  Dodsworth's  manuscripts. 

A  noble  youth  of  the  family  of  Romeli,  going  a  coursing  with 
his  greyhounds,  came  to  a  place  called  The  Strides,  being  the  cleft 
of  a  rock,  through  which  passes  a  torrent  of  water,  but  so  narrow 
that  a  person  may  easily  step  over  it.  This  the  unfortunate  young 
man  attempted ;  but  leading  one  of  his  dogs  which  did  not  ad- 
vance at  the  same  time,  his  step  was  suddenly  checked,  and  he 
was  precipitated  into  the  gulph  and  drowned.  His  mother  being 
informed  of  the  accident,  said  she  would  make  many  a  poor  man's 
son  her  heir.  She  therefore  founded  a  religious  house  at  Emsay, 
and  afterwards  removed  it  to  Bolton.^  Dr.  Johnson,  iiowcver,  calls 
the  foundress  of  this  monastery^  not  Cecilia,  but  Alice  dc  Ro- 
meli; 

'  Bi:rton's  Monast.  to\   116- 
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hmH;  ni  Bmioa  wmkm  H  jphinly  Hpe«r,  tlwl  tlus  lady  wa 
tie  4bigbter  eC  CMIm  ik  EomU,  BitraieM  if  SkiptoB,  Mi 
BUMHucatty  sitter  to  the  enibrUmate  ye«lh  iriW  I'M  irovBed  at 
Tke  Stiidee^  if  there  le  any  tnith  ia  tbe  Btoiy.  9«thethaemift 
Bwy,  it  appears  that  not  Atioc^  bal  Ceeilia  4a  KoMH)i  aad  her 
baahaiidi  were  the  fooadkrs  ef  thia  priory. 

The  aaniial  reveaaea  of  thia  heuse^at  the  diMolutiea,  aiaaalaii 
U  4441. 17a.  4  |d.  in  the  whele,  but  oaly  ta  012L  99.  44.  dear.* 
At  the  4iaMiation,  the  site  waa  graotedi  to  Hemy,  Barl  of  Ca«» 
herlandi,  freai  whom  it  deseeaded,  hy  itolieritanee,  la  the  MuA  af 
Burlington.  Charlotte,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  last  pe»» 
tioned  nobleman,  brought  it  by  marriage^  in  17^8,  to  hia  Gtaoe 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  property  still  remaiiia  in  that 
illustrious  family. 

This  priory  was  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Aire^ 
•a  a  place  where  the  riv«r  wakes  an  angular  tarn.  The  chardi 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  areas :  in  the  middle  waa  the  ateepk, 
iFhich  doea  not  appesr  to  have  ever  been  finiahed:  oa  the  north 
aide  of  the  choir  the  ftunily  of  Clapham  had  a  vaott,  where  they 
laterred  their  dead.  The  cloisters,  &c.  were  on  the  aoath  side  ef 
the  church.  Very  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  hoildinga ; 
and  the  steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  late  erection. 
The  few  remaining  fragments,  however,  of  this  venerable  pile, 
with  the  romantic  scenery  around,  have  a  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  appearanccf 


kErrLEWELU 

At  tlie  di»t«nce  of  siiiteen  uiilea  north  from  Skipton,  and  four- 
teen miles  uorth-eaat  from  Settle,  rauka  as  a  maikei-tovn;  but  the 

market 

*  There  reroained  in  pensions  to  elcYcn  monks  the  sum  of  601.  Ids.  5d.  per 
snftuni.     Burron*s  Monast.  fol.  190. 

t  Dr.  Whiuker  prefers  tlic  sittraiion  much  before  that  of  cither  Kirktul  or 
FoonVaifis*  Abbey. 
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ttSDOwiiiiigTCiftiiiMMiirediMMed.  The  pkee  is  indeed  no 
better  thin  m  TiM^re^  wid  cootaias  scarcely  dOO  inhabitants. 
ReiSM,  hoiW9f9t,  three  fiurs,  m.  Jnly  6lh,  cbieHy  for  pedlary 
mo^  Mid  Septewber  2nd,  and  October  22nd,  fnr  sheep. 

The  town  staads  under  a  high  hill,  arid  from  its  situation  ex- 
perfqaeed  in  the  year  1686,  a  dreadful  calamity,  being  almost  en- 
iMIydMroyad  by  a  Hood.  In  consequence  of  a  heavy  rain,  the 
#tftar  deaesBded  from  the  hiU  with  great  violence  for  the  space  of 
$m  beV  and  a  half.  At  the  sane  time  the  hill  bursting  on  one 
aide,  and  tfirowbig  out  great  quantities  of  water  to  a  prodigious 
beigbt,  ovtirwhelnied  several  booses,  and  filled  others  with  gra^- 
Tel,  while  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  for  their  lives,  and  aban* 
deAed  their  property  to  the  /dry  of  the  elements.  The  village  of 
Starbotlom,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  in  a  similar  situation, 
ahai^  the  same  fate;  and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  several 
tboaaands  of  pounds. 


SETTLE, 

A  small  but  pleasant  market-town  in  the  west  division  of  the 
wapentake  and  liberty  of  Staiiicliffe,  is  fifteen  miles  nearly  north- 
west from  Skipton,  and  seventeen  miles  and  a  half  south-east  from 
Khby  Iionsdale,  in  Westmoreland.  Like  Skipton,  and  all  the 
other  towns  and  villages  in  Craven,  it  is  almost  entirely  built  of 
stone,  and  very  few  houses  of  brick  are  to  be  seen,  that  material 
being  used  only  for  the  chimnies.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and 
here  are  several  annual  fairs,  viz.  April  26th,  Whitsun-Tucsday, 
August  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  Tuesday  after  October  27lh,  every 
other  Friday  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  for  lean  tattle ;  and 
every  other  Monday  throughout  the  year  for  fat  cattle.  These 
fkirs  are  generally  well  attended,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
sold.  The  cotton  mills  here,  and  in  the  vicinity,  employ  a  great 
many  hands,  especially  in  the  winter.  Settle  contains  about 
1400  inhabitants ;  but  here  is  no  chorefa,  as  the  town  is  in  the 

parish 


pvidi  of  Ciigglfiwick,  a  Tillage  iriiiflli  is  aeareelj  ai 
ihenteof  nortdttjr  is  thkparidi  iM^hmA^mimmaaf, 

The  ntiMitioB  of  Setfe,  tbovgk  MMMvhift  ngahr,  i 
It'ilMib  cbie  to  UiebMe  of  »  elawrt  ptqmriienJM'  III 
Wtk,  above  300  feel  high,  which  overiwDga  the  aorth  aidbef  the 
town  in  an  awftd  manner.  Vnm  the  ■Bunit  is  a  huealiiU  fie^ 
peel  of  the  tale  beb»w,  with  the  hmg  laage  of  engggr  aqp^ 
tsifls  on  each  side  Imaing  a  sirikiiig  eoatiast^  and  inhiliilipg  a 
eprioos  mixtore  of  grey  rock  and  famrisnt  .Tesdass.  P^dh* 
Un  OB  the  loulh,  Peanigant  to  the  north,  and  Inglehwaagli  tor 
wards  the  north-west,  are  fall  in  sigh^  resriag  their  IsAj  hsads 
ehoTo  all  the  naghbooring  hills,  and  often  enfokfod  in  hipsk 
eloods,  or  foaniiig  mists.  AU  the  eeantrj  within  mw  to  tts 
north,  ooDsislsof  arade  aasewblage  of  monatains:  en  the  i 
the  beaatiittl  Tale,  opening  to  the  wesl^  displaya  an 
rich,  aadpicjtoresqne  landscape:  on  one  hand  the  views  srsj 
and  roBianti(6,  on.  the  other  extremely  deUghtfcl;  and  the  whoto 
aoene  is  truly  saUime. 

On  the  south  of  the  town  the  fsl^  end  the  gently  lisiag 
groonds  on  its  sides,  affinrd  very  pleasant  walks ;  bat  the  roada 
fading  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  into  the  fields,  are  iacloaed 
between  Btone  walls  of  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  a  circamstanoe 
which  renders  them  much  less  agreeable  than  they  wonld  be  if 
the  fences  were  lower,  and  the  prospects  more  open.*  The  heaa- 
tiful  verdure  of  the  vale  can  no  where  be  surpassed:  its  fiartility 
is  such,  that  the  land  lets  at  six  pounds  a  year,  per  statate  acre; 
it  is  almost  entirely  in  grazing,  as  the  fogs  and  the  raina  of  this 
.  country  prevent  the  ripening  of  com;  and  even,  if  that  were  not 
the  cahe,  the  burden  of  tythes  wonld  discourage  cultivation. 

The  river  Ribble,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Whamside,  the 
highest  of  all  the  Craven  hills,  runs  through  deep  vallies,  between 

the 

*  On  Bpproiching  Settle  in  triTelUng  from  SkiptOD,  quickset  hedges  en- 
(irel J  disappear;  and  all  the  fields  are  inckiaed  with  stone  watts.  This  b 
the  case  for  waej  mUes  to  fb»  north  and  west  of  Sottlcw  sad  in  aMOjothtt 
pvti  of  Crano ;  the  stones  are  laid  without  mortar. 


the  moontains  of  In^leboitragli  and  Penmgtait,  passing  the  Til- 
lages of  Horton,  Stainfbrth,  and  LangcliflT,  wliere  there  are  oot> 
ton  milb,  which  employ  a  great  number  of  people.  Continuing 
its  course  almost  directly  south,  it  passes  within  about  a  quarter 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  Settle,  where  it  enters  the  beautiful  vale  at 
Ribblesdale  on  the  north  side  of  that  town,  and  meanders  through 
fieitile  plains  into  Lancashire.  Within  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of 
Settle  is  Giggleswick,  a  very  handsome  Tillage,  remarkable  for 
an  excellent  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  VI.  and  supported  by  rich  endowments.  The  master's  sa* 
lary  is  5001.  per  annum ;  that  of  the  usher  2001.  per  annum,  and 
that  of  the  writing  master  1501.  per  annum,  and  each  of  them 
has  a  good  house,  garden,  and  every  convenience  for  a  comfort- 
able dwelling.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  seminary^ 
the  salaries  of  tlie  teachers  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  their 
present  amount.  Their  increase  is  owing  to  the  improvement  of 
the  lands  with  which  the  school  is  endowed,  and  the  advanced 
price  of  all  agricultural  produce,  while  the  endowments  of  several 
other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature  being  fixed  in  money, 
have,  through  its  depreciation,  become  insignificant.  About  a 
mile  to  the  north-west  of  this  village  is  a  spring,  remarkable  for 
its  ebbing  and  flowing  at  irregular  periods,  sometimes  thrice,  or 
oitener,  in  an  hour,  and  rising  and  falling  about  half  a  yard  at 
each  influx  and  reflux.*  This  singular  spring  is  close  to  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Inglcton,  Kirby  Lonsdale, 
and  Kendal,  at  the  bottom  of  Giggleswick  scar,  an  almost  per- 
pendicular cliff  of  lime-stone  and  gravel,  apparently  150  feet 
high,  and  extending  above  three  miles  in  length.  The  water, 
which  issues  out  of  the  rock  into  a  stone  cistern,  is  limpid,  cold, 
and  wholesome,  and  has  no  peculiar  taste :  great  care  appears  to 
be  taken  for  its  preservation. f 

At 

*  This  phenomenon  has  never  been  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

t  When  the  writer  was  ihere  in  181 1,  he  observed  a  board  orer  the  ^ell, 
with  an  inscription  offerings  in  the  name  of  the  trotteea  of  the  road,  a  re- 
ward of  101.  for  the  conviction  of  any  person  who  ihonld  throw  dirt  into  tie 
water^  or  deface  the  cistern. 


Ai  #M  JbtMee  of  tiK  aiks  jmlk-iiil  frm  SttNi^ 
flAn  iortli-wert  from  Ketllevdl  ui  tht  TiHiffi  of  i 
mMpf  silMted  oh  the  docliTity  of  an  exleanvo  fn^  of  i 
Mb  Rear  Ibe  aoiaroe of  tho river  Aire»  and  alnoal  in  tlw.i 
of  CmvQO.  Hore  ImA  Ri^bleadale.haa  a  kaadaoMo  oaal  i«  a 
kaaatiiUaoi  pietOMqiio  siftaalioD.  Noar  this  ii  Maikw  001% 
m  iao  attpkitiMMtre  of  perpoadiedar  litto-atoaorodDH^ailaaiftMS 
fi»i  liigk  iM  the  ilBiddk,  lyiag  ia  ngolar  atnil^  A«aaIllMk 
kaaea  fioia  tho  boHom  of  theao roeka»  bidiiiaBaMaa  oTbeiif 
laino,  Ibe  naimr  and  sabtorranoom  p«nago  is  ml  able  to  gho 
yfmX  to  the  waten,  and  there  thoo  poors  dova  a  itupaydoaa  eo- 
tMKt  Withm  less  than  anile  of  the  TiUago  is Malbam 
a  lake  of  aa  aktoot  oiicolar  Ibrai,  about  a  mile  io  dineler, 
MOMibably  sitoated oa  abigh  nosr.  The  iMler  is  fine  aal  cl 
and  it  ahoaads  vitb  oxoelleHt  fiah:  beio  bare 
taken  treat  cf  eioYen  fmnds  weight,  aad  perok  iveig^uag  fioai 
five  to  six  poaads.  This  lake  «as  gives  by  WiUiaoi  do  Percy* 
lo  the  laonks  of  Foaataims'  sbbey^  aboat  the  ooauaeaceaieBt  of 
the  reiga  of  Kiag  Slephea,  aad  the  bisloriaa  of  Cvavon  ofaaerveo» 
A§i  tho  inexhaustiUe  store  of  exeeUoat  tioat  aad  pesdi^'witb 
which  it  has  always  abouoded,  aiust  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
have  eeaveited  their  fasts  into  deiicioBs  repasts,  f 

Aboat  ten  miles  and  three  qasrters  aoith-west  from  Settle,  aad 
an  the  great  road  from  that  towa  to  Kendal,  in  Westauftrelaad, 
ia  Inglelon,  a  large  village,  in  the  neighboarfaood  of  which,  to 
the  east  aad  aorih«east,  are  masy  objects  worthy  the  attention  Of 
aU  admirers  of  romantic  scenery.  Among  these  are  Thonton- 
acar,  Tbomton-ferce,  Yordas's  oave,  Weathereote  cave,  kjo, 
Thornton-scar  is  a  tremendous  cliff,  partly  covered  with  wood, 
and  partly  exhibiting  thebore  rock.    This  scar  is  about  900  feet 


•  T)ie  founder  of  StUay  abbcj,  of  tke  CitUr^w  oidcr,  valtted  at  M7I. 
per  ■niiuiB.  Tlie  site  wm  grauted  to  Sir  Arthur  WArcy,  ka]U  tlic  lusnorand 
deaeMiet  now  belong  to  ilie  Right  Hon.  liord  Grauiham. 

t  For  Ike  •Utemnt  of  iIm  pofMMiont  of  Foonuiaft'  abbey  ioikis  ditt^i^ 
tee  Whitak.  Hiit.  Craven,  p.  SUA,  &c. 


la  keigbl»  t^d  run*  op  a  eooMdenUe  way  into  tiie  moimtaiui.  Qp* 
poMie  to  tkta  nuw  another  ridge,  paraBd  to  it,  but  not  qnile  m 
peqieodioular ;  aad  these  so  nearly  meet  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
frightful  chasm  scaroely  leaves  room  ior  a  small  torrenl  to  eseapa 
#fer  a  sucoessioii  of  cascades.  Thoratou-force,  at  a'ift»art  dis* 
taoce  from  hencot  is  a  fioe  cascade!,  which  rudies  from  ao  apei^ 
Uue  in  a  high  rsdi*  and  falls  at  once  near  thirty  yards.  At  Ami 
it  falls  in  one  aobiokea  sheet  of  lour  yards  wide,  and  then  tnm^ 
blea  over  the  bulging  rooks  into  a  deep  black  pool,  raising  • 
npmy  renembling  a  thick  mint  The  tops  and  the  sides  of  th# 
flicks  above  this  cascade  are  beautifaliy  fringed  with  ivy  and  a 
variety  of  shrubs,  and  the  whole  being  viewed  from  belew^  prer 
seats  an  csLtKineiy  fine  picture. 

Yordas  cave  is  situated  under  a  rtiouatain  called  Grcg-rooC 
The  entrance  as  tiirough  a  rode  arched  opening,  12  feet  by  20,  f&> 
senibling  the  gateway  of  an  ancient  casilc.  The  whole  extent  of 
this  cavern  is  about  50  yards  in  length,  13  yards  in  breadth,  and 
16  in  height.  Towards  the  left  are  several  recesses  called  Yor- 
das bed-cliainber,  Yordan  oveu,  i8cc.  The  roof  and  the  walhf  ex- 
hibit a  variety  of  petrifiictiont.'^ 

Weathereote  cave  displays  a  scenery  still  more  romantic  and 
sublime.  The  top  of  this  cavern  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
adjoining  laod!i^>and  the  margin  is  surrounded  with  ttvcs  and 
c^hnibs,  wiiich  have  an  excellent  effect  in  guarding  and  ornament- 
iug  tlie  steep  and  rugged  precipices.  The  cave  is  of  a  lozenge 
form,  and  divided  into  two  by  a  grotesque  arch  of  limestone  rock : 
the  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  60^  and  the  breadth  about 
30  yards.  At  the  soutli  end  is  an  entrance  dowu  into  a  small 
cave,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  subterraneous  passage  into  the 
great  cave,  whore  the  astonished  visitant  sees,  issuing  from  a 
large  aperture  in  the  rock,  an  immense  cataract  falling  above  20 
yards  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  with  a  noise  that  stuns  the  ear.  The 
Water  disappears  as  it  falls  among  the  rocks  and  pebbles,  and  runs 

about 

*  Tiie  writer  must  obierve  that  thb  cave,  though  roach  tpokeii  of«  hjU  n«L 
b«(ir  Buy  compariwn  wiiU  thatatCuitlctun,  in  Derbytlyirs. 


•boatm  Bilr  aloag  a  rnktemneoiHi  punge.  Tbe  vkde  civci  if 
filled  with  tbe  spny  that  wises  from  the  cstmel,  mad  mmMmm 
a  OMdl  vivid  rainbow  appears,  which  for  cohNor,  siae,  and  aitaa? 
tioD,  is  scarcely  any  where  else  to  be  eqaalled. 

Bat  the  most  soblime  fcatares  of  this  ramaBtic  diatiiei  are  the 
■ottDtains  of  Inpleboroa^h,  Pennifi^aalj  and  Whamaide.  The 
pcrpeadicalar  height  of  Inglcboroagh  is»  according  to  lir.  Jd- 
freys,  exactly  one  mile  above  the  level  ef  the  aea«  bat  by  oOer 
measureawnts  and  ealcnlations  it  is  much  leas.*  The  base  of  thit 
aoonlain  is  aa  immense  mass  of  lioiestOHe ;  bal  towards  the  aom- 
mit  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  grit.  The  eastern  and 
aoathem  sides  are  extremely  steep,  the  kttcr  bending  in  the  Ibrm 
of  a  crescent,  with  a  deep  morass  at  the  bottom.  On  thia  side  a 
bc^gy  moor,  wliich  extends  in  front  more  than  the  whole  length 
of  IngidNNToagh,  and  above  half  a  mile  in  bnadth,  mvat  be  crossed 
in  ^proaching  the  moantaiii  from  the  village  of  Aatswiek,  by 
the  way  of  Crumack  farm,  the  nearest  road  from  Settle.  The 
north  side  of  Ingleborouch  is  less  steep  than  the  eaatem  and 
southern  sides ;  but  tiio  western  side  is  the  most  sloping,  and  the 
easiest  asctriit  is  from  Ini^lrlon.t  The  sides,  where  notperpendfr- 
cnlar,  are  spriniry  :  tlu-  eround  indeed,  to  the  very  summit,  emits 
water  at  evtrry  pore  ;  for  titis  mountain  bcini;  the  first  check  that 
the  vestcrn  « louds  m^it  iRitii  i:i  their  passa^refrom  Ireland,  is  al- 
most coutiniially  tnvtl -pfd  ill  mist;>,  or  washed  with  rains,  which 

occasion 

•  Accorilir.^  :o  Mr.  Hcuj«»ti".*«  t»b!es.  ihr  pcrprndiculir  height,  as  mea- 
acred  hv  Wji:  j.  gtcr..  !>  on  v  15"9  virj*.  '^r  ibrre  quarirrs  ol"  a  mile,  and 
uine  vants  D«:*crip  Ccmberiaiid,  i  jblrshtd  atCarlij1#,  I8l»».  Mr.  Ewart^ 
a  sLiituI  matheiuaiic  an  ot  I.:i!icastfr.  found  the  height  of  Ingleboroiigh  tobCa 
tT  barometrical  racuuictcint, ':373  tect.  bjrtrigo&omctrical  neasurenieiitj 
S58i'i  feet. 

t  The  writer  i!.;.  k>  i*.  mn  amiss  to  ineotion  thi>  circaaistanGC*  aud  woald  ad- 
vice evcTT  tourist  ihtt  v:5::3  Ingieboroufh,  or  the  other  niv^untains  of  (bis  dii- 
tritt,  to  provide  t  ini?eit'  wjii;  a  cunie  ;  tor  want  of  this  precaution  he  found 
hiin>clf  beMudi-.-eJ  amidst  il;e  recks  and  morasses,  and  found  the  approach 
to  In  glebe  rouirh  on  the  Miuihem  side,  from  the  Tillage  of  Autswick,  tery  la* 
borious^cliiefiv  through  ignorance  ot  the  road.  9 


hmcra^  th0  Ml  it  MfiiM  vitih  yMdtt^- 1^^  fock*  of  ihiii 
fiiMM  tbtVglMiifiite.of  the  novBtaiB.*.  The  lQf.^.I«« 
gleborough  U  levd  aad  iMMriMvtdy  estmdiig  in  Miriy  aa  eii^ 
toly  tad  wwlBrij  diraetioB,  ftlMl  UfmmiUiii  leagd^  Mcf 
m  nodi  lew-  hmdik  Hitie  imi  iurmalgr  (heed  ft  bawHi  iff 
gifing  tht  alam  to  the  eemlry  in  eese  of  eiiddeii  deager,  j 
edhriydviagtheiDOiniowoftlMiSeoli.  noAtUsi 
devoition  the  proopocto  we  rmnintiffi  wihliie,  tnd  eitcarite.  To 
the  east,  the  pictoreMiiie  cowtfy  of  Cwfitt  yennte  n  confived 
Mtembltge  of  hflle»  gmdeally  dishuefaing  ipi  height,  t^l  they  ^* 
nieh  in  the  horizon..  PfnnigMil,  et  the  dietanee  if  kn  nrile^ 
appean  to  be  almost  vithin  a  leap.  Towaide  the  aonllb  the 
loeka  near  Settle  and  Fndle  hiU,  towering  alofl»  afom  ebaec  # 
hand«  The  norllieni  end  north- vertBropnepeelexhttiti|.|ia«V 
of  monutaina;  Whanvide  ia.  willin  the  difetaaee  of  danrmim^ 
SnowdjMi,  CieaarfelL  <^  Mt  eleaily  Tiiible.  Tomnda  the  wee|r 
theflatoonnliyQf  LaaeaaMfelieaaafna  «ip^.an4.tbe  pioipet^ 
ettenda  ftr  into  the  Irfah  aea»  the  naaraet  aimaa  of  wH^  we 
ahout  diailea  from  Idglehowngkt  TUiaMnataui  ia^aaid  ti^h^ 
the  irat  land  that  aaflon  deacry  in  the  voyage  than  Dahlia  1p 
Laaeaater.  Ahoat  the  baae  are  BMO^y  deep  holea  or  piU«  calked 
awallowa. 
VOL.XVL  SB      .  Pennig^, 

*  The  tommit  hai a Ttiy  thin ioil« Slid prodoc^biit little  grui. 
t  The  writer  of  tbit  ^lanc  wat  orach  diuppoifitsd  on^  aieent  to  the 
top  of  lagUboroagh.  The  d«y,  Oth  Jely  l81t|  was  £ne  and  clear  below  ; 
but  the  monntaui  was  from  time  to  tiaie  coYcred  with  cloods,  which  often 
poured  over  the  top  U^e  the  «noke  of  fomacet.  While  tacending,  howerer, 
all  appeared  cleer,  and  he  Memed  to  have  met  with  a  fa?oarable  iDoaien(; 
bet  when  he  reached  the  semnit.  a  dood  was  approaching  from  the  wf  it« 
which  precluded  hit  Yiew  of  the  Iriih  aea;  In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
not  only  the  distant  mountain^,  bat  e?en  Whamside  and  Penoigant.  disi^- 
peared ;  Ingleboroogh  was  inrelopcd  in  a  trcatendous  storm  of  wind  and 
hasy  rain,  accompanied  with  a  surprisjng  degree  of  coldi  and  a  darkness  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  "kiight;  the  freetber,  in  the  meen  whOe^  underwent  no 
alterution  below,  but  conttnoed,  all  the  day«  wam«  pl«asant|  and  clear. 


res  T0ftK8HIRE. 

Pennigaait^  aboatwren  miles  north  from  Setde,  and  four  nilef 
Miith-esst  from  Ingleboroagh,  in  a  steep  and  towering  moantam, 
of  which  the  perpendicular  height,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffirey's 
measurement,  is  1740  yards  above  the  leTcl  of  the  sem.*  At  its 
base  are  two  frightful  orifices,  caUed  Holpit  and  Hnntpit  holes: 
the  former  looks  like  the  ruins  of  a  large  castle,  with  the  roof 
fldlen  in  and  the  walls  standing ;  the  latter  resembles  a  deep  fui* 
BcL  '  Through  each  of  these  runs  a  subterraneous  brook,  passmg 
^der  ground  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  emerging,  one  at  Dow- 
igill*scar,  and  the  other  at  Dransil  head. 

Whamside,  the  highest  mountain  in  either  England  or  Wales, 
is  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ingleborough,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  hills.  Its  perpendiculsr 
height  is,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  9340  feet,  or  one  mile  and 
90  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.t  Near  the  summit  are  se* 
veral  pools  or  small  lakes  her^  called  tarns,  two  of  which  are  at 
•least  180  yards  in  length,  and  but  little  less  in  breadth.  The 
prospects  from  the  top  of  this  mountain  are  very  extensive,  and 
towards  the  east  remarkably  fine,  commanding  the  whole  of  tbc 
beautiful  vale  of  Wensley  dale  and  its  neighbouring  scenery ;  but, 
like  those  of  Ingleboroii'jrh,  they  arc  often  obscured  by  the  mists 
and  clouds  which  so  frequently  envelope  these  elevated  regions.! 

DENT 

•  Tbc  prosj>cct  from  the  top  of  Pennigant  is  considerably  impedec)  by  i''« 
mountains  of  Ingleborough  and  Whamside.  Tlie  be»t  v:e\%s  are  t(»  llie  east. 
The  height  nf  PcnDigant,  according  to  Mr.IIoaseraanS  tables,  is  3930  feet,  or 
1310  yards,  but  by  Mr.  Jeflfirey's  measurement  1740  yards. 

t  The  perpendicular  lieight  of  Wharnside,  according  to  Mr.  Hous<.'< 
man's  table<«,  ii  only  4050  feet  ])ut  ihe  height  of  mountains  is  gencfally 
given  in  a  very  incorrect  manner.  The  measuring  of  their  altitude,  whether 
by  the  barometer,  or  by  a  (rigonumetrical  process,  is  atterdcd  witli  great 
difBculty,  and  the  latter  requires  a  great  deal  of  time,  labour,  and  care,  so 
that  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  the  discordant  accounts  which  we  meet  vtith. 
I4uc  to  judge  by  the  ascent,  neither  Ingleborough  nor  Wharnside  appears  tv 
htr  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  scd.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  lecm  rather 
to  b^  their  lull  perpendicular  lieight. 

;  During  the  time  that  the  writer  was  roakiDg  hit  tour  in  Craven,  icarcely 
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Is  a  imall  market  town  in  the  wapentake  of  £wcrots,  at  tlie 
distance  of  twenty-one  miles  north-west  from  Settle,  eight  milca 
nearly  north  from  Kirby-Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland,  and  about  six 
miles  north-west  from  the  mountain  of  Whamside.  It  containa 
abont  1800  inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Friday  :  the  him  are 
on  the  first  Friday  after  the  13th  of  February,  and  every  fortnight 
afterwards  till  old  May-day,  for  homed  cattle.  This  town  is  ai- 
tnated  near  the  extremity  of  Craven,  and  almost  on  the  edge  of 
Westmoreland,  in  a  sequestered  and  beautiful  vale,  to  which  it  com- 
municates  the  name  of  Dent  Dale.  This  dale,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  mile  to  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  is 
entirely  surrounded  with  high  mountains,  and  of  difficult  access  to 
carnages,  having  few  openings  where  they  can  enter  with  safety* 
In  thu  secluded  spot^  landed  property  is  greatly  divided:  the 
estates  are  very  small,  and  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  the 
owners.  Scarcely  any  frurms  here  are  above  sixty,  or  at  the 
most,  seventy  pounds  rent  per  annum,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
much  less  size.  Almost  all  the  land  is  in  grass :  very  few  cattle, 
however,  are  fed  in  this  district,  but  a  great  number  of  cows  are 
kept,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced. 
Both  in  tlie  town  uf  Dent,  and  in  the  vicinity,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stockings  are  knitted  for  the  Kendal  market.  The 
whole  dale  is  inclosed^  and  when  viewed  from  the  mountainous 
heights  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  presents,  as  Mr.  Brown  very 
justly  observes,  the  picture  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.^    This  ae- 

2B2  eluded 

A  day  passed  in  Mfhich  he  had  uot  the  moantains  of  Inglcborougb  and  Wbarn- 
iide  m  ?icw ;  but  their  summits  hardly  ever  appoared  to  be  free  froio  mists 
and  clouds  more  than  two  or  three  hours  together.  Tt  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served, tbnt  Wharnside  being  more  sorronnded  with  hills,  tbf  views  from  itf 
summit  are  not  equal  to  those  seen  from  Ingleborougb. 

*  Agricult.  Sur.  WeM  Riding,  Appeo.  p.  8. 
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dMung  wnUaAy  on  the  enoiiy'iqvarten  «l  iteigUef^ 
the  gnardsy  Ibreed  a  wmj  into  the  lown^  and  took  abont  one  hun- 
dred prisoners,  with  a  nanher  of  boraea,  and  ether  boolj.  Their 
trinmph,  howeVer,  was  of  short  dnratiea,  far  General  Laadicrt 
happening  to  be  in  the  heighbonrfaood,  and  hearing  of  the  trana- 
aetion,  cane  with  great  speed,  attacked  the  royalista,  reeotered 
the  prisoners  and  most  of  the  plunder,  killed  fifteen  of  the  ene- 
my, took  Captain  Haghea  and  abont  tiurty  other 
pursaed  the  rest  to  the  gatea  of  Skipton  castle. 


HAUFAX, 

In  the  Morlej  diTision  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  Mei^ 
lej,  liberty  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  is  eight  mika  aontii-weat 
Iran  Bradford,  and  twelve  miles  nearly  sooth  from  KeigUey^ 
It  is  sitnated  on  the  western  declirity  of  a  gently  riaing  eminenee, 
but  being  sorroonded  with  hills  of  a  rery  great  height,  it  seema, 
on  approaching  it,  to  stand  in  a  deep  Talley.  The  town  ia  neaily 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  bvt  the 
breadth  is  narrow  and  extremely  irregular:  it  is  in  general  wdl 
built,  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  brick.  *  The  use  of  the  latter 
material  has  been  brought  into  fashion  only  since  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and  Mr.  Watson  says,  that  it 
was  introduced  because  the  nice  dressing  of  stone  is  attended 
with  great  expense,  f  But  aa  stone  is  extremely  plentiful  in 
the  environs  of  Halifax,  and  several  quarries  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  town  produce  an    excellent  sort  for  building, 

it 

*  On  approaching  Hali&z,  on  erery  side,  the  town  and  its  eaviront  dit« 
plaj  a  pictaresque  and  somewhat  singular  appearance.  The  miitare  of  brick 
and  stone  buildings  in  the  town  forms  a  Tariegated  picture^nd  the  great  num- 
ber of  small  inclosares,  surrounded  with  stone  walls,  in  tbe  rafliet  and  on  the 
declivities  of  the  hills,  resembles  an  assemblage  of  gardens,  but  tlie  hod- 
icape  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  hedges  and  wood. 
t  Hist  Halifax,  p.  10. 
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trar  miles  nearly  ireet  tnm  Bingley,  ten  miles  soiiUi-sast  tnm 
SkiptoB,  and  ten  miles  nerth-west  tnm  Bradford,  is  sitimted  in 
a  deep  TaDey,  within  abont  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
sonth-west  bank  of  the  riTer  Aire,  over  whieh  there  is  n 
stone  bridge.  Here  is  a  good  market  on  Wednesday,  and  ftirs 
on  the  8th  of  May,  for  homed  eatlle  and  horses,  on  the  9th  and 
lOth  of  the  same  month  for  pedlary  ware;  on  the  7th  of  NoYom* 
her  for  hsmed  oatUe,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th 
for  pedlary  ware.  The  town  is  indifferently  bnilt  almost  wholly 
of  stone,  and  eontains  at  least  6000  inhabitants,  a  considerable 
portion  of  whom  derive  their  support  from  the  cotton,  linen,  and 
worsted  manufactures,  which  are  carried  on  here  with  great  spirit 
and  industry ;  the  latter,  especially,  employs  a  great  number  of 
hands.  Large  quantities  of  worsted  goods  soannfactored  in  the 
town/and  imiMdlate  neighbourhood,  are  sold  at  Bradford  and 
Halifax  in  an  nnfinislied  state.  The  purcliasers  are  chiefly  nwi^ 
chants  from  Leeds,  who  export  them  afterwards  U>  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Keighley  amy  indeed  be  considered  as  the  westeni 
extremity  of  the  manufacturing  district  in  Yorkshire,  the  mann- 
foctnres  carried  on  at  Skipton,  Settle,  &c.  being  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  those  of  this  town,  Halifox,  Huddersfield, 
Dewsbnry,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  and  Leeds. 

The  church  is  spacious  and  handsome,  having  undergone,  in 
1770,  a  thorough  repair.  In  it  are  two  remarkable  grave-stones, 
on  each  of  which  is  a  cross ;  and  on  one  of  them  is  a  sword,  with 
two  escutcheons,  and  the  inscription  "  Gilbertns  Keghley  de  Ot- 
lay,  et  Margaria  uxor,  1023.''  This  date,  if  the  cyphers  have 
not  been  defaced  by  time  or  accident,  and  restored  by  some  care- 
less hand,  refers  to  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great;  and  fow  of 
our  churches  can  boast  a  sepulchral  monument  of  such  antiquity. 

This  town  affords  few  materials  for  history.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops  of  the  parliament,  for  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary 1645,  a  party  of  royalists,  consisting  of  IdO  horse,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hughes,  nmrched  from  Skipton,  and 

3  B  3  coming 
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pack  1V18  impoted.  Notwitlutuidiiig  these  reitriclioiie,  m  ««di 
weol  ititt  eontiiwed  to  be  exporSl  that  the  eutoms  aBoaaM  te 
the  ram  of  2dO,O0OL  per  annom.  By  degreea^  however^  the  art 
of  cloth-making  became  more  generally  known  and  praetiBedi,  aii 
the  ezlenaion  of  the  mamifitctnrea  diminished  the  eiqiort  of  vaal 
more  effectually  than  could  have  been  done  by  prohibitMNM  or  na» 
poets.  The  cloth  manufoctare  conM  no  longer  be  confined  t» 
the  places  first  assigned  to  its  conductors,  bat  extended  itaelf  la 
such  situations  as  seemed  most  fityourable  for  carrying  it  on  with 
success.  Among  these,  the  parish  of  Hali&x  was  not  one  of  tta 
least  inriting,  as  it  produces  abundance  of  coal,  and 
deficiency  there  may  be  in  any  thing  necessary  to  the  i 
turing  system,  is  supplied  by  the  circumjacent  country.  Bnt  at 
what  time,  or  from  what  place,  the  cloth  nmnnfiicture  was  bnwght 
to  Halifia  is  uncertain.  There  are  some  notices  of  cloth  being 
wrought  here  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  Henry  V.  A.  D. 
1414,  but  the  population  of  the  place  was  tof  small  to  admit  of 
any  thing  \hat  could  deserve  the  name  of  a  manufactory.*  Mr. 
Wriifht  affirms,  that  the  trade  was  established  here  between  the 
years  1443  and  lMO;t  and  although  he  gives  no  authority  Ibr 
his  assertion  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  its  probability,  as  the 
number  of  houses  increased  from  1  '^  to  520  daring  that  pmod,  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  have  taken  place  without  some  ex* 
traordinary  impulse.  In  the  reign  of  I'hilip  and  Mary  an  at* 
tempt  was  made  by  some  great  capitalists  to  monopolixe  the 
stock  ol*  wool,  and  the  act  which  was  passed  on  the  occasion  exhi- 
bits the  state  of  the  parish  and  its  trade  at  that  time.  It  recites, 
'^  That  the  parish  of  Halifax  bring  planted  in  the  great  .waste 
und  moors,  where  the  ground  is  not  apt  to  bring  forth  any  ccxn 
or  good  grass,  but  in  rare  places,  and  by  exceeding  and  great  in* 
duKtry  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  same  inhabitants  altogether 
do  live  by  cloth-making ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  neither 
gettcth  corn,  nor  is  able  to  keepe  a  horse  to  cany  wools,  nor  yet 
to  bu>  much  wool  at  onc^,  but  hath  ever  used  only  to  repair  to 

the 

•VVttt90D*sHist.  Hulifux,  p. 66.  t  Wright'i  Hist.  Halifav,  p.  7. 
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tlMlone0riIaliiia,&c,aiidtlMveto  bvjnpontke  wmlMnrp 
aone  a  ikm^,  mme  two«  Md  Bome  time  or  Amn,  aocoidiBg  Iv 
tiMV  aUHty,  tod  to  cany  tho  same  to  Untt  hanm,  oomo  tlvo% 
or  imroy  itwe  tod  six  miles  off,  upon  llidr  hetdf  and  backer  aal 
00  to  aako  aod  ooiiTert  tiio  mie  eitlMr  into  jramo  or  doth,  aai 
toadltho  aameyaiMl  so  to  boy  more  wool  of  the  wool-driver,  hf 
flwaaa  of  which  industry,  the  baron  grounds  in  those  porta  be 
inhabited,  and  ahoTe  600  honsbolds  there  newly  in» 
i  within  these  forty  years  past,  which  now  are  like  to  bo 
and  driven  to  begg^ary  by  reason  of  the  Isle  estatntit 
6  Edward  VI.  that  taketh  away  the  wool  drivers,  so  that  they 
cannot  now  have  their  wool  by  such  snuJl  portions  as  they  won 
wont  lohave,  and  that  also  they  are  not  able  to  keepe  any  hovssn 
whereupon  to  ride,  or  fetch  their  wool  furUi^r  from  tbeu  in  othohr 
piaoes,  nnlesse  some  remedy  may  be  provided.  It  is  therefore 
enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  any  person  or  persons  inhabit 
ing  within  the  parish  of  HalifiuE,  to  buy  any  wool  or  wools  at 
snch  time  as  the  clothiers  may  buy  the  same  otherwise  than  hf 
engrossing  and  forestalluig,  so  that  the  persons  so  buying  the 
same,  doe  carry,  or  cause  to  be  carried,  the  said  wools,  so  bought 
by  them,  to  the  towne  of  Halifax,  and  there  to  sell  the  same  to 
such  poore  iblkes  of  that,  and  other  parishes  adjoining,  as  shall 
worke  the  same  into  cloth  or  yame,  to  their  knowledge,  and  not 
to  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothier,  nor  to  any  other  to  sell  again. 
Offenders  against  this  act  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  wool 
so  sold.''  Camden,  who  visited  these  parts  about  the  year  1574, 
thus  describes  Hali&x  and  its  vicinity :  *'  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  unusual  extent  of  the  parish,  which  has  under  it  eleven  cha- 
pels, two  whereof  are  parochial,  and  about  12,000  men  in  it. 
So  that  the  parishioners  are  wont  to  say,  they  can  reckon  mora 
men  in  their  parish  than  any  kind  of  animal  whatever;  whereas, 
in  the  most  populous  and  fruitful  places  of  England,  elsewhere, 
one  shall  find  thousands  of  sheep,  but  so  few  men  in  proportion, 
that  one  would  think  they  had  given  place  to  sheep  and  oxen,  or 
were  devoured  by  tliem.     But  of  all  others,  nothing  is  so  ad- 

9  miraUo 
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mirable  in  this  tomi  m  the  indttflry  of  tbfr  inhdbitaiit%  wh6g 
s^twithstendiiig  aa  unprofitable^  barren  aoil»  noi  fil  to  live  in, 
lia?e  BO  floariahed  by  tbe  clotb  trade,  wUoh  wjUun  theae  aevenly 
yeara  tbey  firat  fell  to,  that  they  are  both  Tery  rich,  mpi  have 
gained  a  refyutation  for  it  above  their  aeighboorB,  wUeh  confinna 
the  truth  of  that  old  observation,  thata  barren  ooontry  is  agnal 
whet  to  the  industry  of  the  natives,  by  which  alone  ire  find  hmr 
linberg  in  Germany,  Yenioe  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  and  lastly,  li* 
inogea  in  France,  have  ever  been  floanshing  cities.''^  The  po* 
paktion  has  since  that  tinie  rqiidly  increased :  in  the  year  1764, 
the  parish  was  Iband  to  contain  8,244  families,  whicb,  on  the 
calcnlatiou  of  five  persons  to  a  family,  will  amoont  to  41,220  ia* 
liabitants.t  During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of 
-the  19th  century,  the  number  has  rapidly  increased  in  conaeqneDee 
-of  the^flourishing  state  of  the  trade,  which  has  extended  itaelf 
into  the  most  remote  and  sequestered  parts  of  the  pariah,  and 
planted  new  eoloniea  in  planes  formerly  uninhabited  and  regarded 
as  almost  uninhabitable.  $ 


.—  M  jdc  echoing  liills  repett 


The  stroke  of  axe  and  hammer  ;  scaflfojds  rise 
And  growing  edifices  ;  heaps  of  stone 
Beneath  the  chissel,  beauteous  shapes  assume 
Of  frieze  and  column.     Some  with  even  line 
New  streets  are  marking  in  the  neighbouring  fieMs, 
And  tacted  domes  of  worship.*' 

Dykr's  Fleecev 

Tlie  following  statement  exhibits  the  population  of  the  parish 
of  Halifax,  according  to  the  returns  in  the  year  1811. 

POPULATION 

*  Camd.  Gibson's  edit.  fol.  709. 
f  The  Colder  navigation  passes  quite  through  tlie  parish  of  Uatifaz,  and 
within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  town*    It  joins  the  Rochedale  and   Man^ 
Chester  canal  near  Sowerby  bridge,  and  thus  opens  to  this  manvfactaring  dis- 
trict, a  communication  by  water,  ^th  with  the  eastern  and  western  cnasta. 

X  From  the  rast  extent  of  the  parish  of  Halifax^  it  is  e? ident^  that  foe  a 
long  time  after  the  conquest  it  has  been  only  a  desert 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  PAKISH  OF  HALIFAX.* 

Townships,  Males.  Females.    TotaL 

Halifax  4151 5008 9159 

Skircoat 1348 1475 2823 

Southouram  1777 1838 3615 

Rastrick 1234 1208 2443 

FIxby 183 173 336 

EllandcumGreetUnd 1930 2033 3963 

Stainland 1016 1061 2077 

NorUnd.... 626 690 1316 

Barkisland.. ^ 1034 1042 .2076 

Risbworth 632 579 1211 

Soyland 1190 1329.^...2519 

Sowcrby 2520 2657 5177 

Wariey 1941 2017 3951 

Midgley 1078 1029 2107 

Wadsworth !691 1782 3473 

Heptonstal 1691 1956 3647 

Erringdon 769 817 1586 

Stansfield 2597 2850 5447 

Langfield 720 795 1515 

Ovenden -..2270 2482^....4752 

Northowram 2593 2713 ^306 

Shelf. 751 802 1353 

Ilipperholm  cum  Brighouse 1637 1700 3337 

73515 
Total  population  ia  1801 63434 

Increase  in  the  last  ten  years 10081 

Unfortunately,  the  long  continuance  of  war  begins  U^  give  a 

4;heck  to  that  enterprising  spirit,  and  active  industry,  which  has 

liecn  tlic  cause  of  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth  and  population. 

Ihe 

*  It  ii  to  he  observed,  that  of  the  twenty-tix  villages  and  hamlets  con* 
prised  within  the  parish  of  Halifait  Linley  is  not  named  in  these  returns; 
b  ut  as  it  is  within  the  townsliip  ofdhAinland,  we  may  sappost  at  tobt  includad 
iu  the  seturn  from  that  fiJIaftt 


The  lowB  of  HtUta  ctHMt  boMt  «r  giwl  «Mi|iMgre  ^^ 
»  a^teud  in  Ooneidaj  book^aor  ta  ili  MM  M«An^ 
uMit  nooH^beCmagiwi  of  ittdnndi  VMMdebj^ 
tte  BMior,  Eari  Wamn,  to  the  prnvy  of  Umm,  i 
The  tine  of  thie  gnat  ianoiaaoortaiMd;  hot  froM 
ovideeee  it  9ffmn  to  haire  beea  ia  tte  earij  p«t  of  Iho 
^eeatary.  The  origia  of  the  aaae  of  lUa  torn  ia  i 
ftr^he  rtyelogy  given  hy  CaideB  appeaia  to  ha  laiigiMi j  I'mi 
thatiaditienall^;ettd  en  vhich  it  ia  faaafcd  liltte  ipovlhy  of  eaa- 
iitf  The  oo^ieetaie  that  here  waaarigiaaUj  a  hmnil«ade» 
dieated  to  St  John  the  Baptiit»  vhere  it  wm  prttoaded  ttat 
^freeof  thiaaaiatwttk^t,  and  that  tarn  Oenee  ttfaited 
ito  aape  of  Haliftx,  or  Hdyiaoe,  thoagfa  aafloMnlij  vagM^  ov* 
ilea  with  it  a  aooMwhai  greater  appeeranee  of  paehahiHlj.)  .>A 
leaa(»  it  ia  eupportod  bj  thia  oireaBMtaaee,  that  the  peaeai  ehveh 
iadedicatod  to  St.  John  the  Baptiet;  and  the  Eb|^  wmi  fte^ 
vaaonpreaaed  bj  iui,  in  the  Anglo  Sexop,  whieh,  vitk  a  ■»• 
two  of  Daaiihy  wae  andoabtedly  Ibra  eonaideraUe  tinw  altor  idK 
congest;,  the  popular  language  of  Yoihahini.  If  inikad  lUi 
vaafcrmerlyA  benaiUge^  it  mait  he  aelLaowledgad  that  a  liaM 
proper  place  oouid  not  have  been  eheaen  for  that  pnrpoee.  The 
traveller  who,  from  the  adjaeojit  heights,  looka  down  on  the  ai- 
tuation  of  Halifax,  and  by  the  aid  of  imagination  takee  a  retro- 
spective  view  of  times  long  since  past,  will  readily  Ibrm  iii  Ids 
mind  the  idea  of  a  deep  and  lonesome  valley,  where  almoat  hn- 
peaetrable  woods,  and  rugged  sterility,  forbad  the  hefdaawn  to 
eater  with  his  flocks,  and  will  contemplate  with  eipial  delight  and 
astonishmeat  the  effects  of  manufactares  and  eommecee,  whidi 
jiave  so  wonderfully  changed  the  scene,  and  overspread  the  dreaQr 
desert  with  wealth  and  populatioa. 

Thia 

*Monait.  I.  p.  C16. 
f  CaiDd.  fol.  708.    It  if  fomewhat  renarkmble,  that  there  nertr  wst  say 
Mooaaterjr,  or  rtli^is  bouie,  in  the  whole  periih  of  Hsiifmi.    Wetson't 
Hist.  HaiiCu,  p.  3i9. 

I  HaJifri,  eiid  iU  gibbet  Isw,  p.  4. 
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This  town  bmngiitaated  in  a  nigged  and  aotalMiwnia  eoanlry» 
and  oat  of  Ike  ordinary  range  of  hostile  anniei^  doea  not  appear 
hvBk  any  reoords  to  haire  aoffiered  nraeh  from  tiM  eaianutiea  of 
WU-.  In  the  civil  wan  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  I.  it  was  garriaoa* 
ed  by  the  pariiamentariaoB,  and  seemt  to  have  been  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  cause.  Clarendon^  speaking  of  the  strength  which 
the  parliament  had  in  the  north,  says,  *'  Leeds,  Halifiu:,  and  Brad* 
ford,  three  very  populoos  and  rich  towns,  which  depending  wholly 
npon  clothiers,  too  much  maltgned  the  gentry,  iTere  wholly  at 
their  disposal/'*  The  same  historian  also  rdbites,  that  when 
Lord  Fairfax  was  obliged  to  quit  Selby,  Cawood,  and  Tadcaater, 
he  retreated  to  Pontefract  and  HalifaiL  f  It  seems  that  some  ob- 
stinate action  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the  top  of 
Halifax  bank  adjoining  the  road  to  Wakefield,  obtained  the  name 
of  Bloody-field,  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  There  are  also  in 
different  parts  of  the  parish  some  vestiges  of  intrenchmeats^  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thrown  up  in  those  unhappy  times,  together 
with  some  traditiouary  accounts  of  skirmishes  between  the  roy- 
alists and  the  parliamentarians,  bnt  as  there  are  no  written  me* 
morials  of  these  military  transactions,  it  may  be  presumed  they 
were  not  of  any  decisive  importance.  It  seesm  that  Charles  II. 
passed  throogh  this  neighbourhood,  alter  his  frtal  defeat  at  Wor* 
cester;  for  Colonel  Birch  transmitted  this  intelligence  to  the  par- 
tiament,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Newcastle,  September  9th,  1651. 
•^  I  think  the  Scots  king  came  thia  day,  with  Lieut.  Gen.  Lesley, 
and  Lieut  Gen.  Middleton,  who  were  taken  on  ttlackstone  Edge, 
in  the  moors  between  Rochdale  and  Halifax,  and  we  believe  that 
he- escaped  towards  Yorkshire  in  some  disguise/' I  After  the  ci- 
vil wars  were  ended,  Halifax  was  represented  in  parliament,  both 
in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  under  the  protectorate.^ 

The  church  stands  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  the  choir  di- 
rectly fronting  the  entrance  from  Wakefield.    It  is  a  large  Gothic 

structure 

*  Claren.  Hiit.  f .  par.  i.  p.  141.  t  lb.  p.  S43. 

i  ParJuiiieatary  Hist  Eng.  t.  p.  57.  ap  Wation's  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  65. 
$  Wstion's  Uti^U  UalUax,  p.  915. 


fllra«tan^84yiiliiiiltHth«  andtabMe  SMi  kittltk  ^ 

wOlk.    Thaim«rteMttm  obmbI  lit  wiiilriart,    livtm. 

deril  tinft  tkm  wii  ao  ebwdi  km  «l  tht  tHM  «r  «ht  i 
Swr«]r;  fiM'tfwDomwdoykoAiirfiwMw  tlHykiiithei 
Vidnid^  orvhieh  HalUnt  wm  a  |iHt»  tkm  «n  criylw 
dnniie^  wd  il  u  dear  tiMt  IhM  iMm  it  WakiA^ 
dd.  ThkdHonebwtluraibretqnMwdto  iMvakMBbaillkxl^ 
Eirt«rW«riwiMLSaRyinllttnagBarii«pvjL«  J^itip 
fwtto  ha^ebMiie-ediAedai  diAnal  piMs, m pwi^  % 
MHh  sida  aeen»  older  and  mne  baili  ttaalkaiart;  aadHie 
aava  af  Iba  old  ahareh,  or  al  Icail  aoanobof  ik-asiMMia^  m 
oilrM«Milinleagth«  TbaahaMdoeeM  taharabaeaaa«idft& 
Honlalhaarigiakl  fiihria.  Tba  deepla  ia  alM  a 
laoealalraelaie^  katiair'kM^  I^^Sn  ^  tbayaw  lifiO^aadi 
kiUlO,  oMety  fcy  tha  ■iwiiftiwoe  of  tiia  fciwUea  af  lay.aad 
amUa.t  Thie lover  ia  waU  proportioMd,  aad  biftid la  k lil? 
«MI  ia  iMif hi  iSrooi  Ike  groaad  to  IM  t«9  aC  the  piaoMla^ 

WitUn  Ike  diureh  era  two  ekapela,  aaa  aa  tkei  jMitk  aMe^  ila 
alker  on  Ike  aoatk:  Ike  fonacr  oC  tkeae  eaUed  Bok^^'a : 
wkiek  ie  elereii  yerde  and  a  faerler.  is  leagUi^  «>d  iva ; 
a  quarter  in  breadth,  was  erected  in  coQ8e<ineuccr  of  the  will  of 
Dr;  William  Rokeby,  vicar  of  Hali&x,  and  afterwards  Arehbiakof 
of  Dublin,  who  died  Nov.  29th  ld21,  and  ordeied  that  his  koweb 
and  heart  should  be  buried  in  the  choir  of  this  church,  aad  kia 
body  in  the  new  chapel  at  Sandal.  By  this  testaaient  ka  alao 
ordered  this"  chapel  to  be  erected  and  used  as  a  chantry,  fke 
^ihapel  on  the  south  aide  of  the  church,  is  somewhat  above  aaxteoa 
yards  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  five  yards  and  a  qnaiier 
iroad.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is  from  an  inscription  whick  aagfs, 
that  Robert  Holdsworth,  LL.D.  the  twelfth  vicar,  built  it  ia  the 
year  1564  at  bis  own  proper  expense. 

The  parish  or  vicarage  of  Halifax,  is  said  to  be  larger  than  tka 
whole  county  of  Rutland.  In  its  extent  is  not  less  than  seventeen 
■dies  from  east  to  west,  and  about  eleven  miles  on  an  average  from 

north 
•  See  Wauon's  Hist.  TTtlifai.  p.  SSI.        t  Wrisht't  Hist  Halifiu,  p. at. 


iMnrtli  to  MNifh;  aiid  ft  eoiifftiiMrtweiitj-irfx  toMAilpi  aiij  liual^ 
leti,  fEe.  Baridflhiid,  BriglKNiie,  ElhuiJ,  Eningdeff,  VbAj,  Oreiet' 
r&irf,  Halilkx,  HeptoDstall,  Hipperholiiw^  JjuigMi, '  Udey; 
MMgley^  Northoiiniii,  Norland,  Oren^,  Htifriek,  RiilNrbrtIt; 
SUnland,  Stansfield,  Slielf,  Sldroo«t»t9owtttiy,  Soyitnd/SiNflh-' 
oDiwn,  Warlej^aiid  Wadtwoith.  Betides  tbe  Tiounge  ehutAM 
Halifex,  there  are  in  the  parish  twdre  ehapels,  to  whieh  the  yieor 
of  Halitix  appoints  tiie  cmates.  The  ehaf^  of  Elkait  aad  Hep^ 
tottstall  however  enjoy  the  parochial  pifTileges  of  burying,  &el'  ' 
Ealand,  Eland,  or  Elland,  is,  liezt  to  Halite,  the  most  noteff 
town  in  the  parish.*  Here  wis  femieriy  a  nmilEet  held  hy  it 
charter  dated  10  Edward  II.  Ko  mariLet,  however,  ^  any  co»- ' 
aeqiiMiee  has  been  held  here  for  many  years  by  reason  of  the 
mereaseoftradeandpopnlalionatHalifa.  TheTiUago-of  Ellaad 
■ilnated  in  a  pleasant  tale  on  tfie  soiatbem  bank  of  flHf  Calder, 
three  miles  neariy  soutfHeast  fnm  HaliAx,  and  fire'  miles  north^' 
west  from  Hnddersfleld.  EUand  HaU,  in  the  township  of  Bllandl^ 
hot  on  the  north  side  ofthe  GaMer,  was  for  several  generationa 
the  seat  of'  the  ancient  and  hononnble  fiunily  of  the  Balshds,  ind 
is  memorable  on  account  of  tile  deadly  fimd  that  arose  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  between  Sir  John  Ealand  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  The  origin  of  th»  bloody  quarrel  is  not 
very  cleariy  stated ;  the  poem  which  relates  the  story  only  says, 
that  Sir  John  Ealand,  being  Sheriff,  was  disobeyed  in  some  re- 
spect by  Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  who  thus  incurred  his  resrat- 
ment  Other  accounts  say,  that  a  person  named  Exley,  had 
slain  the  nephew  of  Sir  John  Ealand,  and  that  Beaumont  took 
the  homicide  under  his  protection.  Sir  John,  having  mustered 
his  tenants  and  friends,  came  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  having 
first  killed  Sir  Hugh  Quarmby  and  Sir  John  Lodcwood,  friends  of 
Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  at  their  houses  at  Quarmby  and  Lockwood, 
'proceeded  with  his  men  to  Crossland  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert 
Beaumont,  and  lying  in  ambush  till  the  drawbridge  trer  tiis 

most 

*  £lland«  tliougl  the  most  notod  town  uext  to  HaliraiKJB  not  the  largest,  m 
will  be  Mtn  in  tht  table  of  population* 


itkelMMM«Mkl( 

covigmMmktaaee;  hftUmf  1 

MtA  ifaw,  tnd  with  Um  MI  aB 

ddiM.    Ttol^B0iMM»t€wiH^i*fe>»<ihilto 

mUie,  wkcmhefiNnida  Mcm  rnKghm^fmhrn  vtMmi$ 

TMiikf  m4  Bntetit.    Hifttr  •howtiwilttyiiwg  L^jrtw^ 

■idQwmhy^  with  aaolhir  ymitii  wnel  I^qr^  wte  «KiP|)r 

frfa%  oa  iMM  aeoiNuit^  mi  olgaei  af  Sbr  Mm  ] 

IMtt    Tbet9youigr  f«iitle«iMi  wm  kM^  «V;i* 

viMre  they  aatidiiodtly  cniplqr^  thtir  time  in  i 

aAAraw  in  the  nartial  ex^rauNs.of  thtt  age. 

.   Aawe4oneifa4that8irJehnSiliiilmecriMte, 

eenni  fv  thiee  ontnges,  il  iMMHM  ttnl  he  jHit  ham  1 

kieg'a  padaa.    Bat  after  Cfteen  yeaia  waaa  dafaad,  tka  fMff 

Beaaamt.  Lookwood,  Qaarad^»  and  Imif,  hebg  giM*  aptlia 

nNnhaod,  reaelTedteaTanse  die  death  effhahrpitfealik    tMff 

learned  fram  two  of  tiieir  apiea^  aaaMd'Otavaon  and  Hajgl^  9m 

day  en  whieh  Sir  John  Edand  held  the  aherlTfttaniat  Brighaal^ 

Ihey  took  meaaorea  for  waybyiag  hioi  aa  heeaae  1 


"  The  dsj  waf  Mt,  the  turn  wai  kept 

At  BrigboQse  by  Sir  John,  • 

Full  little  wist  he  wts  beset 
Then  at  his  coining  home. 
Dawson  and  Haigh  had  plajed  their  parts, 
And  brought  froni  Brereton  Green 
Young  gentlenen  with  hardy  hearti 
.As  well  were  known  and  teen." 

Old  Potm  rtUumg  tke  HUi.  tfSirMm  EtfamL 

HaYing  taken  a  station  fit  for  their  purpose^  they  attacked  Sir 
John  Ealand,  who  was  sbin  afWr  a  Yigorons  reaiatanee.  The 
nmrderers  then  retired  into  Fnmess  Fells,  in  Lancashire,  when 
they  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the  mean  while  Sir 
John  Ealand,  the  son  of  him  who.  was  aiain,  having  sneceedad 


\  bther,  live^l  at  tlie  Ikjnily  maoBloa  of  Ealand.    But  Adam  de 
Dont,   Lacy,  LockwcKnl,  and  Quarmby^  resolving  to  extk* 

ate  the  najiie  and  family  of  Ealaiid,  at  length  left  their  rctr^|l^ 
ad  cuuiiiig  secretly  into  thctte  patU^  ou  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday, 
lid  ii)  iimbuali  at  Ealand  mill,  la  the  moraiitg,  as  Sir  lohu 
Ealaod  waji  comitig  to  tlie  dHirch»  the  a^iHastiiiis  rushed  out  from 
beir  [>lace  of  concealmeat^  aud  slew  both  him  and  h>  ^  r^:  -  -  ^q^ 
heir.     The   domeislics^  who   bad  escaped  the  s!  ^  In- 

[itly  gave  the  alarm^  and  the  town  and   neighbourhood  were 
puBed  to  arms  by  the  souuil  of  the  horn  and  the  backward  riu^- 
ag  of  the  bells.     The  whole  paritih  being  aitHenibted,  some  with 
Qms,  aome  with  chihs,  hatchets,  £cc.  pursued  the  marderers  with 
bue  and  cry.     Beaumont,  Lockwood,  aud  Quarmby,  seeing  the 
^abiad  men  approach,  made  a  halt,  aud  kept  them  at  bay  with 
heir  arrows,  until,  tltese  being  exhausted,  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  betake  themselves  a^aia  to  flight*     Youug  Quarmhy, 
bowever,  being  wounded  and  unable  to  Hy,  was  dispatched  by  the 
Saland  men,  who  continued  for  Home  time  the  pursuit  of  the 
llther  assassins  in  the  direction  of  Uudders6eld.     The  fate  of 
acy  is  not  known,  as  he  is  not  meutioued  in  the  3lor)%  after  his 
oming  with  the  others  from  Furness  Fells.     Adam  dt:  Bcaimaoni 
e tired  after  this  to  his  seat  of  Crosslaud  Hall,  where  he  seems  to 
have  remained  sometime,  and  to  have  set  his  enemies  at  defiance, 
cjckwood  took  refuge  in  a   solitary  retreat,  then  calltd  Came) 
lall,  but  now  Canon  Hall,  where  he  commenced  an  anmuf  with 
,  young  woman  of  loose  principles  whose  father  rented  the  place,* 
lot  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  thai  his  retreat  began  to 
known  in  the  neighbourhood.     Ou  this  he  retired  to  Ferry- 
bridge, where  he  remained  some  time,  till  being  informed  that 
l^^iligent  search  was  making  after  him  by  the  sheriff  and  his  men, 
lie  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  take  refuge  with  Adam 
^e  Beaumont,  at  Crossland  HalK     But  his  unfortunate  amour  led 
llim  to  his  ruin.     The  nndcr-slieriifj  who  was  the  owner  of  Caun^ 
Vol.  XVI.  3  C  Hall, 

•  Cimon  Hmll  it  about  four  roile*  from  Penistone,  fire  from  Barn&tey,  and 
nine  from  VftiktMd,  ind  it  now  tho  loit  of  WiUiaid  Spencer  Stiiiiliop«,  Esq* 
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Hftll,  had,  by  threats  and  proniaes,  engaged  hie  Uwoit  to-gift 
him  infoniiation  of  yoong  Lockwood'a  arrifal  the  next  tiat 
he  should  come  to  his  house.  It  was  not  long  betbte  Lodcwoed 
paid  a  visit  to  his  mistress,  whose  father  inunediately  gave  the 
promised  intelligence.  The  sheriff,  with  a  great  company  sf 
men,  beset  the  house  and  summoned  him,  in  the  king's  uame^la 
kurrender.  Lockwood,  however,  refused  to  obey  the  aammoa% 
and  defended  himself  as  stoutly  as  one  man  eould  possibly  da 
against  many.  But  his  treachax>us  inamorata  having,  it  is  saidy 
imder  the  pretence  of  a  feigned  embrace,  found  an  of^rtnnity  of 
cutting  his  bow-string,  and  having  thus  deprived  him  of  the  means 
JDf  resistance,  he  was  induced  by  fair  promises  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  sheriff,  who  no  sooner  had  him  in  his  power  than  he  pat 
fiim  to  death,  and  by  this  catastrophe  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Lockwoods,  of  Lockwood,  was  utterly  extirpated. 

The  story  of  Adam  de  Beaumont  is  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing than  that  of  any  of  the  other  persons  concerned  in  those  tra* 
gedies.  He  had  lived  for  some  time  in  security  at  Cronhnd  Hall, 
and  was  in  expectation  that  the  storm  would  blow  over.  Bvl; 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  Lockwood,  he  began  to  fear  for  his  own 
safety,  especially  as  he  found  that  he  had  many  enemies  in  the 
countiy,  and  that  precepts  were  sent  from  London  to  the  sheriflT, 
to  arrest  him.  He  therefore  resolved  to  leave  his  native  land,  and 
patrimonial  possessions,  and  to  seek  new  fortunes  in  foreign 
countries.  Having  arrived  safe  in  France,  he  proceeded  into  the 
East,  where  he  obtained  an  honourable  command  in  the  service  of 
the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  was  employed  in  Hungary,  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turk8,whose  formidable  armies  had  penetrated  into 
that  kingdom.  Prom  the  best  accounts  it  appears,  that  he  spent 
the  remaining  part  of  his  days,  sometimes  at  Rhodes,  and  some- 
times in  Hungary,  where,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Turks,  he 
honourably  ended  his  life.* 

This 

*  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Halffaij  has  not  inserted  this  accooDt.  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  it ;  and  the  reason  of  his  incredulity  on  thb  labject 


"MUUHIUk  VM 

«  Thk  deadly  kui,  ^mmenced  by  Sir  John  Ealand,  ended  in  tha 
•xiiBetion  of  the  male  line  of  has  family^  as  well  as  of  those  of 
Lockwood  and  Qoannby,  and  exhibits  a  disgustiog  picture  of 
the  disorders  whieh  prevailed  in  the  feudal  ages.  ThfiijMinie  of 
Beanmont  still  eoatinued  to  exist,  as  it  appears  that  Adam  d^ . 
Beamnont  had  a  younger  brother,  from  whom  descended  a  rao^ 
that  floorished  to  the  reign  of  Charles  h  The  heiress  of  Sir  Johg 
Eafamd  carried  the  estates  of  the  Ealands,  by  maniage,  into  the 
ancient  and  honourable  fiunily  of  the  Savilles.* 

THE   GIBBET  LAW 

Forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  history  of  Halifax.  "  The  in* 
habitants  within  the  forest  of  Hardwick  had  a  custom,  from  time 
immemorial^  that  if  a  felon  were  taken  within  tlieir  liberty^  with 
goods  stolen  oiit,  or  within  the  liberty  of  the  said  forest,  either 
hand-habend,  back-berand,  or  confessand,  any  commodity  of 
the  value  of  thirteen  pence  half-penny,  he  should,  after  three 
markets,  or  meeting  days,  within  the  town  of  Halifax,  next  after 
such  his  apprehension,  and  being  condemned,  be  taken  to  the 
gibbet^  and  have  his  head  cut  off  from  his  body/'f    But  the  felon 

3C2  was 

wstj  becftose  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  done  in  defiance  of  all  law;  but, 
MB  ICr.  Watson  observes,  many  things  of  this  sort  were  transacted  in  those  tur- 
bulent and  unsettled  times,  and  little  notice  was  taken  of  them,  as  a  formal 
pardon  was  generally  obtained  from  the  crown.  "  We  shall  greatly  err,"  says 
that  historian,  "if  we  reason  about  what  happened  400  years  ago,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  do  concerning  the  transactions  of  otir  own  time  ;  for  the  laws 
were  neither  so  good,  nor  so  well  attended* to."  Hist  Halifax,  p.  176,.-1^T, 
Baring  the  middle  ages,  this  mode  of  exercising  private  revenge,  and  the 
•system  of  feudal  war,  prevailed  throughout  Europe.  See  Dr.  Robertson's  HiaC 
Charles  V.  note  ti.  sect.  1.  p.  56.  vol.  I.  and  the  numerous  authoritiea 
quoted.  Dr.  Bent  ley  has  annexed  the  history  of  Sir  John  Ealand  to  his  ac- 
count of  Halifax.  Mr.  Watson  has  investigated  the  facts  from  MSS.  and  the 
whole   appears  not  only  probable,  but  supported  by  collateral  evidence. 

*  The  pedigriees  of  several  illustrious  families,  who  flourished  in  the  parish 
•f  Halifax,  may  be  seen  in  Collin's  Baron,  and  Watson's  Hist  p.  166,  &c. 
t  Bentley's  Halifax  and  ks  gibbet  law,  p.  84,  &c. 
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flaeed,  anit  tfie  prisoner  aoqnitted  or  condemned  aeoordiiig  to  the 
CYideaee,  without  any  oath  being  administered.  If  the  party  ac- 
cased  was  acquitted^  he  was  instantly  liberated  on  paying  his  feesy 
if  condemned,  he  was  either  immediately  executed,  if  it  was  the 
principal  market-day,  or  kept  till  then,  if  it  was  not,  «nd  in  the 
meas  while  set  in  the  stocks  on  the  less  meeting  days,  with  the 
stolen  goods  on  his  back,  if  portable ;  or  if  not,  they  were  placed 
belbre  him.  But  the  executions  always  took  place  on  the  great 
market^y,  in  order  to  strike  greater  terror  into  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  so  strict  was  this  customary  law,  that  whoever  with- 
in the  liberty  had  any  thing  stolen,  and  not  only  discovered  the 
thief,  but  secured  the  goods,  could  not  receive  them  hack  with- 
<Nit  prosecuting  the  delinquent,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  him, 
with  the  stolen  property,  to  the  chief  bailiff  at  Halifax,  and  to 
cajfty  on  the  prosecution.  Without  this  ^procedure,  he  both  for- 
feited the  goods  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  was  liable  to  be 
accused  of  theft-bote  for  his  private  connivance  and  agreement 
with  the  felon.  After  every  execution,  also,  it  appears,  that  the 
coroners  for  the  county,  or  some  of  them,  were  obliged  to  repair 
to  the  town  of  Halifax,  and  there  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
aometimes  the  same  persons  who  condemned  the  felon,  and  admi- 
nister an  oath  to  them  to  give  in  a  true  and  precise  verdict,  re- 
lating to  the  fatd  for  which  he  was  executed,  in  order  that  a  re- 
cord might  be  made  of  it  in  the  crown  office. 

This  custom,  which  has  beep  noticed  by  every  historian  and 
antiquary,  who  has  treated  of  this  town  and  parish,  haa  obtained 
the  distinguishiDg  appellation  of  the  Hali&x  law.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  Camden  and  his  commentators,  and  is  amply  explain* 
*  ed  by  Bentley,  Wright,  and  Watson.  It  is  first  to  be  noted,  that 
the  felon  was  liable  to  suffer,  if  he  was  taken  within  the  liberty 
or  precincts  of  Hardwick.  This  refers  us  directly  to  the  privi- 
lages  of  infangthefe,  and  outfangthefe,  the  origin  of  which  is  of 
-fieat  antiquity.  These  privileges  are  mentioned  in  the  lawa  of 
':miNnrd  the  Confessor,  which  William  the  Norman  afterwards 
d,  in  the  2  Ist  chapter  "  De  Baronibus,  qui  suas  habent 
3C3       *  curias 
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was  to  be  pnMiely  and  deliberately  tried  bj  tiie  frith-tmrgfcem 
within  the  said  liberty,  which  liberty  eompriaed  the  township 
and  hamlets  of  Halifax,  Oyenden,  lUingworth,  M ixendea,  Brad- 
ahaw,  Skirooat/Warley,  Sowerby,  Rishworth,  Lnddoiden,  Midg* 
ley,  Erringden,  Heptoiistall,  Rottenstall,  Stai^ifield,  Craas-slow, 
«nd  Langfield,  to  which  Wright,  in  his  Anti<{aitie8  of  Halifio,* 
adds  Wadsworth,  because  this,  a»  well  as  all  the  above  naiatd 
places^  was  indnded  within  the  estates  of  the  Earls  4if  WatrM^ 
and  one  of  the  berewics  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Walceficld,  Is 
i^ich  manor,  with  its  appendages,  this  power  was  originally 
given.  And  for  the  same  reason  Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  some 
other  parts  of  this  vast  lordship  which  lie  in  the  neighboorheod 
of  Halifax,  such  as  Northouram  and  Rastrick,  should  have  been 
.  taken  into  the  list;  hot  we  do  not  find  any  authority  to  anppoit 
his  opinion,  which  therefore  rests  solely  on  the  basis  of  probabi- 
lity. FVom  comparing  this  list  with  the  former  ennmeratiott  wf 
townships  and  hamlets,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  tiie  forast 
of  Hardwick,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  fnest  of 
Sowerby,  lay  nearly,  although  not  exactly,  within  the  same  pie^ 
cincts  as  the  present  parish  of  Halifax.  # 

The  process  of  the  gibbet  law  was  tliis.  Oat  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons,  and  those  of  the  greatest  repute  for  integrity 
and  understanding  in  the  liberty,  a  certain  number  were  selected 
for  the  trial  of  the  offenders  ;  for,  when  a  felon  was  apprehended, 
he  was  immediately  brought  before  the  lord's  bailiff  at  Halifax, 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  him  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Wakefield,  under  the  seal  of  that  manor,  kept  a  common 
gaol  in  the  town,  had  the  custody  of  the  axe,  and  was  the  legal 
executioner.  On  receipt  of  the  prisoner,  the  bailiff  isaoed  o«t 
his  summons  to  the  constables  of  four  several  towns  within  tlie 
precincts  of  the  liberty,  to  require  four  fi-ith-burghers  within  each 
town  to  appear  before  him  on  a  certain  day,  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  At  the  time  of  appearance,  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  were  confix>nted  before  them,  the  thing  stolen  was  pr»- 

dnoed, 
*Wrighfsfla]if«i,  p.6S. 
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<laeed»  and  the  prisoner  aoqnitted  or  condemned  aeoordiiig  to  the 
CTidence,  without  any  oath  betng  administered.  If  the  party  ac- 
essed  was  acqoiited,  he  was  instantly  liberated  on  paying  his  fees; 
if  oondemned,  he  was  either  immediatdy  executed,  if  it  was  the 
principal  market-day,  or  kept  till  then,  if  it  was  not,  and  iu  tlie 
meaa  while  set  in  the  stocks  on  the  less  meeting  days^  with  the 
stolen  goods  on  his  back,  if  portable ;  or  if  not,  they  were  plaoed 
belbre  him.  Bnt  the  execntions  always  took  place  on  the  great 
mari^etpday,  in  order  to  strike  greater  terror  into  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  so  strict  was  this  customary  law,  tliat  whoeyer  with* 
in  the  liberty  had  any  thing  stolen,  and  not  only  discovered  the 
Ihief,  but  secored  the  goods,  could  not  receive  them  back  with- 
out prosecuting  the  delinquent,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  him, 
with  the  stolen  property,  to  the  chief  bailiff  at  Halifax,  and  to 
cai^  on  the  prosecution.  Without  this  |  procedure,  he  both  for- 
feited the  goods  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  was  liable  to  be 
accused  of  theft-bote  for  his  private  connivance  and  agreement 
-with  the  felon.  After  every  execution,  also,  it  appears,  that  the 
coroners  for  the  county,  or  some  of  them,  were  obliged  to  repair 
to  the  town  of  Halifex,  and  there  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
oometimes  the  same  persons  who  condemned  the  felon,  and  admi- 
nister an  oath  to  them  to  give  in  a  true  and  precise  verdict,  re- 
lating to  the  feet  for  which  he  was  executed,  in  order  that  a  re- 
cord might  be  made  of  it  in  the  crown  office. 

This  custom,  which  has  beep  noticed  by  every  historian  and 
antiquary,  who  has  treated  of  this  town  and  parish,  has  obtained 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  the  Halifex  law.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  Camden  and  his  commentators,  and  is  amply  explain- 
ed by  Bentley,  Wright,  and  Watson.  It  is  first  to  be  noted,  that 
the  felon  was  liable  to  suffer,  if  he  was  taken  w4thin  the  liberty 
or  precincts  of  Hardwick.  This  refers  us  directly  to  the  privi- 
leges of  iiifengthefe,  and  outfangthefe,  the  origin  of  which  is  of 
great  antiquity.  These  privileges  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  William  the  Norman  afterwards 
eoniirmed,  in  the  2  Ist  chapter  "  De  Baronibus,  qni  suas  habent 
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coiiu  et  ccHuaetadioes/^  **  concerning  the  Iwr>b#  who  htfe  Iheir 
courts  of  law  and  ciutoms."  In  thi»  arttde  there  i*  mn  ntufnm 
mention  of  **  infangthefe  and  oot&ngthefe/'  which  is  tfans  es^ 
plained,  "  Justitia  cognoscenti!  latroois  sua  est,  de  horainesM^ 
si  captUB  fuerit  super  terram  suam/'  "  He  has  the  right  of  tak« 
ing  cognizance  of  felony,  in  respect  of  his  own  vassals,  if -^e  ib« 
Ion  be  taken  within  his  own  manor/*  Bnt  here  is  Bothing*nid 
^  de  homine  extraneo/'  (x  sach  as  did  not  belong  to  the  maaor 
whom  the  lord  had  power  to  execute  by  the  privilege  of  oatfiaigu 
thefe,  if  taken  as  a  thief  within  his  manor,  let  the  robbery  have 
been  committed  wherever  it  might  This  power,  however^was  nn« 
doabtedly  exercised  at  Halifax,  as  appears  in^he  following  entries 
in  the  registen 

"  Quidam  extranens  capitalemsubiitsententiam,rjan.  IMS.*' 
A  certain  stranger  suffered  capital  punishment,  Jan.  L  HM2; 
and  ^  Richard  Sharp,  and  John  Learoyd,  beheaded  the  6th  day 
of  March,  1568,  fbr  a  robbery  done  in  Lancashire." 

Bnt  there  is  such  a  variety  of  opinions  brought  forward  by  di^ 
lerent  writers  concerning  the  power  of  infangthefe  and  ovtfrag* 
thefe,  that  the  recital  of  them  would  be  tedious,  arid  Spelman  v^ 
justly  observes,  that  the  trae  signification  must  be  sought  in  the 
customs  of  particular  places.^  At  Halifax  it  appears  that  the 
felon  was  to  be  taken  within  the  liberty,  and  that  if  he  escaped 
out  of  the  liberty,  even  after  condemnation,  he  could  not  be 
brought  back  to  be  executed;  but  if  ever  he  returned  into  it 
again,  and  were  taken,  he  was  liable  to  suffer,  as  was  the  case  of  a 
person  named  liScy,  who,  after  escaping,  remained  sefeu  years 
out  oT  the  liberty,  but,  venturing  to  come  back,  was  beheaded  oa 
the  former  verdict,  in  the  year  1623.  In  the  next  place,  the  fiicl 
was  to  be  proved  in  the  clearest  manner :  tlie  oflender  was  to 
be  taken  either  hand-habend,  or  back-berand,  i.  e.  having  tho 
Stolen  goods,  either  in  his  hand,  or  bearing  them  on  his  back,  or 
lastly  confessand,  confessing  that  he  took  them.  This  is  what 
the  writers  on  ancient  laws  denominate  "  Furtum  manifestum,*' 

*  Certissima  ioterpretatio  a  locoruni  asu  potitur.    Spelman  in  toc. 
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inr  ancetton  had  of  thul  crime, 
.^\  was  80  long  left  to  the 
(■,is  description;  for  nothing 
iroiii  tlio  practice  of  theft^  than 
:  (his  summary  way,  without  much 
■i  ciitors.     But  it  must,  however,  be 
;t  •>i4at  defect  in  this  law;  for  unless 
I  he  iitoleii  ^ods  in  his  actual  possession, 
M  tlic  case,  he  could,  by  pleading  not  guilty, 
aii'l  the  person  injured  had  no  further  redress. 
the  '^wyds  was  to  amount  to  thirteen  pence  half- 
Ks  :iih1  Dr.  Grey  seems  to  think,  that  thirteen  pence 
Miiiy  liave  been  called  hangman's  wages  in  allusion  to  the 
\ii\\*    Mr.  Watson  also  supposes  that  this  sum  of  money 
iic  given,  attliis  place,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  executioner. 
>\  lull  the  condemned  felon  was  brought  to  the  gibbet,  which 
siood  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  at  the  west  end,  tlie  bailifl; 
the  person  who  had  found  the  verdict,  and  the  attending  clergy- 
man,  placed  themselves  on  the  scaffold  with  the  prisoner.f    The 
fourth  psalm  was  then  played  round  the  scaffold  on  the  bagpipe^ 
after  which  the  minister  prayed  with  the  prisoner  till  he  received 
the  &tal  stroke.^     The  execution  was  performed  by  means  of  an 
eigine,  similar  to  tlie  guillotine  lately  erected  in  France.    It 
eoMisted  of  two  upright  posts,  or  pieces  of  timber,  fifteen  feet 
high,  joined  at  the  top  by  a  transverse  beam :  within  these  was  a 
M|iiare  block  of  wood  of  the  length  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  which 
BOTod  up  and  down  between  the  uprights  by  means  of  grooves 
for  that  purpose  :§  to  the  lower  end  of  this  sliding  block 
I  fiurtened  an  iron  axe,  of  the  weight  of  71b.  12  ounces.    The 
axe,  thus  fixed,  was  drawn  up  tp  the  top  by  a  cord  and  pulley. 
At  the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  pin,  which,  being  fixed  to  the  block, 
kept  it  suspended  till  the  niomeut  of  execution,  when,  by  pulling 
4mt  the  pin,  or  cutting  the  cord,  it  was  suffered  to  fall,  and  the 

3  C  4  criminal's 

*  Hem  on  ffadibras,  S— 988.        t  Bentlej's  HBlifnx  and  Gibbet  Hw,  p.  67. 
t  y^fig^Va  Hin.  Halifax,  p.  208.    j  Harrison*!  Descrip.  of  England,  1.  p.  185. 
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^  tbb  pvoeaeding  has  been  diffiM^mlly  daeeribed.  Hamam  aafi^ 
lint  etary  pencil  praaeiit  took  hoU  of  the  nye^  cr  at  kail  alraiek 
9i  fanh  bia  ana  aa  near  to  it  aa  be  oooU,  in  token  of  hia  appw 
'batien,  andtbattbepia  waapalladoatiathiaBumier;  bnftiftba 
oOeBder  vaa  oondenmed  hr  atealing  an  ox,  aheep,  hone.  Ice.  tba 
end  of  tbe  rope  vaa  fiurteaed  tajtbe  beaat, wbicb,  being  driven* 
polled  oat  tbe  pin.  Camden  informa  na»  tbat  if  tbia  waa  net  pea* 
Ibnned  by  a  beaat»  tbe  bailift  or  bia  aenranty  cnt  tbe  rope;  witb 
>  wUob  Bentley'a  repreaentation  of  tbe  matter  agreea.*  Fkem 
Ibeae  deaoriptiona  of  tbe  HaUfta  gibbet,  it  evidently  nppeara, 
tbmt  tbe  F^cb  gnillotine  ia  not,  aa  baa  been  volgariy  believed^* 
a  recMit  inventioD/  Tbe  Halifia  engine  waa  aa  nearly  aa  peau-* 
ble  of  tbe  aame  oonatmelion,  and  ita  opeiation  vraa  efoally  eer- 
lain  and  inatantaneoaa>t 

In  regard  to  tbe  antiqnity  of  tbia  coatom  at  Hali&x,  it  aecam 
lo  bave  been  nearly  ooeval  iritb  the  town  itaelC  It  bu  already 
been  obaenred,  tbat  in  tbe  Domeaday  book  no  mention  ia  made  of 
Haliftx,  and  if  it  exiated  at  thai  tioie  it  muit  bave  been  only  an 
ineonaiderable  plaoe.  Mr.  Wataon,  therefore,  witb  jaat  probabi- 
lity, suppoaea  that  tbe  gibbet  law  had  its  beginning  about  tbe 
time  that  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  which  included  the  preaent 
pariah  of  Hali&x,  was  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Warren.  "  In 
tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.  at  the  pleas  of  assizes  and  jurats,  John 
Earl  of  Warren  and  Surry,  answering  to  a  writ  of  "  quo  wananto," 
aaid,  that  he  claimed  gallows  at  Coningsburgh  and  Wakefield,  and 
the  power  of  doing  what  belonged  to  a  gallows  in  all  bis  landb 
and  fees,  and  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  used  the  same  from 
time  immemorial ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  on  the  part  of  tbe 
king,  that  the  aforesaid  liberties  belonged  merely  to  tbe  crown^ 

and 

*  Camd.  Brit.  Gtbion's  edit.  fol.    Bentley'f  Halifax  and  gibbet  law. 

N.B.  in  the  time  of  both  Harrison  and  Caadea  these  executions  were  oom- 
inon  at  Halifax. 

t  It  appears  from  a  plate  in  an  editiwi  of  HoUinshead's  Chronicle,  printed 
In  1577,  thai  beheading  criminals  bjf  a  machine  something  like  that  at  Haliv 
fu  WW  practiaed  in  loiii^  other  puti  of  Sasltnd.    Wataon't  Hiat.  p.  ttf • 
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want  tittt  no  loDg  MisiD  or  prescription  of  time  o«gkt  to  pniJQdiee 
the  king,  and  that  tho  earl  had  no  special  wanrant  kv  the  said 
liberties,  therefore  jadgment  was  desired,  if  the  seisin  could  be 
to  the  said  earl  a  sufficient  warranf  *  From  hence  it  is  eriden^ 
that  even  abont  the  year  1380,  no  charter  of  these  priYilegen 
could  be  produced,  but  the  prescriptive  right  was  deemed  goodt 
for  upon  the  inquisition  afterwards  taken,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  thing  was  found  for  the  king.  / 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  agreed  that  theft  was  Urn 
only  thing  cognizable  in  this  court,  but,  as  Mr.  Watson  informs  us, 
that  in  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum^, 
No.  797,  under  the  title  of  Halifax,  is  the  following  entry, ''  The 
court  of  the  countess,  held  30th  January,  33  Edward  111.  it  is 
found  by  inquisition,  that  if  any  tenant  of  this  lordship  of  Halt- 
fax  be  beheaded  for  theft,  oro#A<rca«r5«,  that  the  heirs  of  the  same 
tenant  ought  not  to  lose  their  inheritance,  &c.  "  The  difficulty,'^ 
says  Mr.  Watson,  '*  here  is,  how  to  account  for  their  beheading 
for  other  causes  than  theft,  at  the  above  period,  and  yet  no  tracea 
of  this  power  remain  in  later  times,  this  happened  either  through 
disuse,  or  some  restraint  put  upon  the  power  by  the  crown ;  for  in 
1359,  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  the  above  inquisition,  the 
said  countess  died,  and  the  manor  came  to  tlie  crown  in  the  per- 
son of  Edward  lY.f  ^  son  of  Richard,  Dnke  of  York,  whose 
right  it  was,  and  who  was  killed  at  Wakefield  fight.  Now  this 
Edward,  if  it  was  not  done  before,  might  think  proper  to  reduce 
the  excessive  power  of  the  barons,  which  seemed  to  infringe  too 
much  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  if  they  could  put  to  death  lor 
other  causes  than  theft ;  and  this  he  might  do  without  giving  of- 
fence to  any  one,  for  the  power  which  had  gone  out  from  the 
crown  was  returned  to  it  again.  And,  as  I  take  this  to  be  the 
Tery  period  when  trade  made  its  first  appearance  here,  it  is  not 

improbable 

•  Watson's  Hist.  Halifax,  p.  224,  f  95. 
t  Watson,  by  mistake,  sajs  Edward  III.  and  bis  account  Is  here  eitremely 
ebscure.    Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  killed  ft  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
Af  D.  1460. 


Mt«r 


The  privilege  trasMl 

itm  a  pbee  ef  a»  Keeli  tiwi%  tl 

to  itoilEe  terror  ieto  lUereey  «■■ 

to  Ae  ffeyerty  ef  Ike 

lag  ee  they  dared.      And  Ycry  peebeUy  it 

ceeMdwkenit  did,  if  the  beUiff  kad  not 

ksieieeetion  tiai  he  sfaoidd  he  cdled  to  a 

like  vera  again  atteoqited. 

It  aecBB  that  theft  was  exceedingly  eei 
heod,  and  alao  that  the  lav  iras  rigidly 
tcr  heoka  exhibit  n  list  of  foity-aiiie  pa 
faLgihhetbet«eaithe20thday€f  Mardi,  IMI, 
April,  leaa    of  theae,  fite  were  exeented  to  Ito 


of  Henry  VIIL  tventy-fife  in  the  leign  ef 
the  reign  of  Jamea  L  ten  in  that  of  Charlen  L  nni 
the  intcnegnom.    And  it  cannot  be  soppoaed  that,  to 
tiiie  period,  the  number  of  inhabitanta  in  the 


*Hut.Iialito[«flf5^ni. 
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mful  one  third  of  the  preeebt  popobiltoiL*  The  list  of  ( 
tions  indeed,  m  Mr.  Walaon  obsenres,  b  to  IbnmdftUe, tint  thcreii 
BO  retioB  to  wonder  at  the  prorerbial  petition  of  thieves  sni' 
▼sgabonds,  '*  From  Hell,  Hall,  and  Hali&x,  good  Lord  deti* 
ver  ns.+ 

EMINENT  MEN. 

Among  the  celebrated  persons  who  have  been  natives  of,  or  re* 
sidents  iu,  the  parish  of  Halifax,  are  the  following :  Dr.  John  Tit 
lotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  born  at  Hanghen^ 
in  the  townslup  of  Sowerby,  in  this  parish,  and  according  to  the 
parish  register  was  baptized  Oct  3d,  1690.  His  &ther  was  s 
zealous  Calvinist,  and  the  son,  from  early  education,  imbibed  the 
puritanical  principles  of  the  times.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  adhered  to  these  long;  for  when  Dean  of  Canterbory,  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  Sowerby  chapel  against  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin.  The  life  of  this  celebrated  prelate  is  written  by  several 
hands,  and  may  he  seen  at  length  in  the  Biographia  Brita&» 
nica. 

The  illustrious  family  of  SaviUe  has  produced  several  mem 
eminent  for  their  proficiency  in  letters,  or  iheir  achievements  m 
arms.  Amongst  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  Sir  Henry  Sa- 
viUe, bom  at  Bradley,  in  the  township  of  Stainland  and  parish 
Qf  Halifax,  Nov.  dOth,  1549.  In  the  year  1561  he  was  admitted 
into  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1565  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A,  In  1570,  a  dissertation  which  he  read  on  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy  procured  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  with  the  rq^otatioi 
of  a  man  highly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  and  the  mathema* 
tics.  And  in  the  last  of  these  departments  be  voluntarily  read 
for  some  time  a  public  lectore  in  the  university.    In  the  yeaf 

1678 

•  It  will  be  remembered,  that  id  1764#  i.  e.  114  jean  after  the  last  eieci|« 
tion,  th«*  population  of  Halifax  parish  was  ahoat  4l>820,  and  it  had  undoubt- 
edly more  than  doubled  during  that  space  of  time. 

'  t  Hull  was  formerly  noted  Ibr  the  atrictuess  of  k^  police  ;  and  tlio  walls 
ssd  fortifications  were  great  impedimeotsto  escape. 
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1578  he  set  oiit  (m  his  tnTeb  toTariooB  parts  of  the oontiiieiity  trine 
iHiviiig  improved  himself  in  several  branehes  of  learning,  as  wM 
tain  the  knowledg^e  of  the  worlds  he  returned  a  most  i 
ed  gentleman,  and  became  tutor  in  the  Gredc  langnage  to  < 
Elizabeth,  vho  enteitaiued  the  higliest  esteem  for  his  talenia 
la  1585  he  was,  through  her  favour,  chosen  warden  of  Merton 
College;  and  in  1596  she  made  him  provost  of  Eaton  coDege. 
He  afterwards  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  fitvor  of  Jamea  I. 
nho  would  have  advanced  him  either  in  the  church  or  the  state. 
Both  these,  however,  he  thought  fit  to  decline,  and  only  accepted 
ttie  honour  of  knighthood,  which  the  king  conferred  on  him  at 
Windsor,  Sept.  21,  1604.  The  death  of  his  only  son  determined 
kim  to  devote  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the  interest  of  letten. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university  of  Oxlord,  and  as 
eminent  patron  of  learning.  He  translated  some  ancient  aotbors, 
and  composed  several  original  works,  and  had  a  considerable 
ahare  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use,  done  by  the 
eommand  of  King  James  I.  bemg  one  of  the  eight  persons  who 
undertook  to  translate  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelations.  The  principal  works  of  this  leani- 
ed  man  are. 

1st  An  English  translation  of  part  of  Tacitus,  viz.  the  foor 
first  hooks  of  his  History,  and  his  "  Life  of  Agricola,''  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  elegant  and  concise  account  of  t!)e  end  of  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Galba,  London,  1581,  fol. 
He  also  added  some  Notes,  which  Isaac  Gniter  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1649. 

2nd.  A  View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or.  Commentaries  on 
Roman  Warfieure,  fol.  London,  1598.  This  was,  in  1601,  trans* 
hted  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Heidelberg. 

3rd.  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  prscipui  ex 
Tetustissimis  codicibus  manuscriptis,  primum  in  lucem  editi.  ibi. 
London,  1596  and  1599.  This  collection  contains  William  of 
Malmsbury's  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  the  Lives  of 
the  English  Bishops*     Henry  of  Huntingdon's   Histories,  the 

Annala 
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Annals  of  Roger  de  Hoveden,  the  Chronicle  of  Eihelwerd^  iaA 
the  History  of  Ingulphus.  In  the  year  1601  this  work  was  print- 
ed at  Frankfort. 

4th.  Sir  Henry  published  a  fine  edition  of  Chrysostom's  woiki 
in  Greek.  In  the  preface  he  says,  that  he  had  visited,  abovt 
twelve  years  before,  all  tlie  public  and  private  libraries  in  Bri- 
tain, and  copied  out  from  thence  whatever  he  thonght^iisefol  te 
bis  design,  and  had  then  sent  learned  men  iuto  France,  Germaay, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  to  transcribe  snch  parts  as  he  had  not  al- 
ready, and  to  collate  others  with  the  best  MSS.  acknowledging 
that  he  had  received  considerable  assistance  from  several  learned 
foreigners.  The  impression,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand  co- 
pies, is  said  to  have  cost  Sir  Henry  eight  thousand  pounds.  An 
noon  as  it  came  from  the  press,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Franoe 
employed  Fronto  Dncatus,  a  learned  Jesuit,  to  reprint  it  at  Parts 
with  a  Latin  translation,  which  lessened  the  price  of  Sir  Henry's 
edition,  but  it  is  said  that  all  his  copies  were  sold. 

This  laborious  scholar  also  published  corrected  editions  of  Na- 
zianzen's  Steliteutics,  and  Xenophon's  Institutions  of  Cyrus,  bo- 
sides  several  other  translations  and  original  works  of  less  import- 
ance. After  a  life  successfully  employed  in  tlie  advancement  of 
literature,  he  died  at  Eaton  College  on  the  19th  of  February^ 
1622,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  celebrated  Daniel  de  Foe,  although  not  a  native,  was  for 
some  time  a  resident  at  Halifax.  Being  obliged  to  abscond  from 
his  own  neighbourhood  on  account  of  his  political  writings,  he 
came  to  this  town,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  privacy,  em- 
ploying himself  in  writing  his  book  ''  De  Jure  Divino,''  and  ia 
other  Hterary  works.  But,  iu  particuktr,  he  is  here  said  to  have 
composed  his  famous  romance  of  Robiusou  Crusoe,  which,  if  we 
except  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress  of  Banyan,  has  had  a  more  ge- 
neral circulation  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  people 
than  any  other  book  that  has  been  written  in  the  English  latf- 
guage.  It  is  well  known  that  the  subject  of  Robinson  was  sn^ 
gested  by  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  had  beoR 

lefk 
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Ml  an  «b  teolite  iriud  of  JnmTrnmwim,  is  «te  Wum 
Otaui.wiwre  he  htd  railed  mora  diufavycMk  SeUOAW 
drawn  up  his  nutalive  in  plnio  and  simple  hngnsge^  hat  eoftt 
aebas  of  hia  want  of  abilities  to  appear  befim  the(  pahUe  vith 
etedit  as  an  anthor,  he  deemed  H  expedient  to  empby  a. pensaef 
learning  to  methodise  his  papers,  and  prepare  them  for  the  ptesa 
Ibrthisptopoee  he  pat  them  into  the  heads  of  Da  Foe,  who^hir 
alead  of  WtUnlly  periMrming  the  teak,  etradc  out  this  entertainiif 
Wfdy  and,  hy  its  pnhUeation,  defraaded  the  poor  msriMr  of  tl» 
I  whidi  he  had  expected  to  derive  fiam  the  reeital  of  hia  ad» 


David  Hartlej,  M.  A.  a  celebrated  physician,  bom  aft 
worth,  in  this  psrish,  ac^ired  a  great  ropvtatioa  fiftm  hia  iBsdk 
aal  and  metaphysical  writings.  In  the  year  1739  he  paMiahed 
^  A  tlow  of  the  eridenoe  for  and  against  Mrs.  Stephen's  med^ 
ehes  as  a  aoWent  for  the  stone,  oontaining  156  eases  with  aima 
experiments  and  obsenrations/'  But  finding  that  fiom  theao  ln>' 
atanoes  a  condnsion  had  been  drawn  oontrary  to  fbtA'  >afaidl  he 
had  intended,  he  re-pnblislied  the  same  casea  and  nhsfiifaliimiL 
with  al|  their  eironmstanees,  frroarable  or  nnftiToarable,  which  ha 
had  been  able  to  proeore,  hoping  that  he  had  obviated  all  ob|fei>- 
tioos.*  This  work  contains  proposals  for  making  the  mediciiica 
pnUic,  with  a  list  of  the  contributions  for  that  porpose^  which, 
lirom  April  11th,  1738,  to  the  24ih  of  Febroary  following,  amoant- 
ed  to  13181.  136.  He  was  also  the  principal  instrament  in  pvob 
earing  for  Mrs.  Stephens  the  6000\,  granted  by  pariiament.  It  ia 
amch  to  be  regretted,  that  this  celebrated  medicine  has  not  lally 
answered  his  expectation  and  that  of  the  public  Mr.  Haittey'a 
moat  considerable  literary  production  is  a  work  intituled  ^  Obaar* 
vations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duties,  and  his  Expectations/' 
London,  1749,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  first  part  consists  of  oboervatiQBa 
on  the  firameof  the  human  body  and  mind,  their  connections  aad 
laflnencea.  The  second  contains  remarks  on  the  duties  and  «iqpae- 
tations  of  mankind.  The  third  is  an  enquiry  into  the  mlei  of  Ji«« 
man  life:  and  the  fourth  examines  the  genuine  doctriaea  otBm- 

tmal 


t«ral  and  reTfealdt  t digion*    Th«  whole  irork  u  ft  a^ies  af  leanh» 
ed  and  'mgrntom  ia?«8iigatioBa* 


HUDDER8FIELD, 

In  tlie  Agbrig^  division  of  the  wapeatake  of  Agbrigg  and 
Morley,  liberty  of  the  houour  of  Pontefract,  ia  eight  milea  nearly 
soath-east  from  Halifax,  and  at  the  same  distance  8outh-*west  froii 
Dewsbury.  The  market  is  held  on  Taesday,  and  beaidfli 
provisions,  &c.  great'  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  yam,  and 
ether  manufiu^tared  articles,  are  here  disposed  ot  ,^The  town  is 
large  and  populous,  containing  9671  inhabitaniB,*  and  its  various 
manu&ctorea  of  woollen,  cotton,  &c.  ave  in  as  flourishing  a  slato 
as  those  of  Halifiix.  It  has  also  the  adranlage  of  a  nayiga^ 
ble  canal  cut  from  Cooper  bridge  on  the  Calder  navigation,  whidi 
runs  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  lown» 
By  thia  canal  goods  are  brought  up  to  the  town  of  HuddersfieU!^ 
or  c<mveyed  from  thence'to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  This,  whick 
ia  called  Sir  John  Ranisden's  canal,  is  joined  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  town  by  the  Hndderafield  canal,  which  takes  a  south-west* 
erly  direction  to  Marsden,  from  whence  it  pasaea  through  a  tun«- 
nel  of  nearly  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  soon  after  enr 
ten  Lanca8hnre,where  it  joins  the  Ashton  and  Oldham  canal  open* 
ing  a  communication  by  water  between  Hndderafield  and  Man- 
chester. The  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  stmcture,  but 
containa  nothing  remarkable.  The  parii^  is  very  extensive,  and 
joins  that  of  Halifax. 

DEWSBURY, 

In  the  Agbrigg  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and 
Morley,  liberty  of  Wakefield,  is  about  five  miles  and  a  half  nearly 

west 

*'Ia  1601  the  popalation  of  Haddersficid  was  7,968.  Increase  in  ten  yetn, 
t,403.    It  now  couttios  mvre  ishahitants  than  Halifax  by  ^arly  600, 
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west  fitmi  Wakefiel4,  eight  miles  north-east  from  fluddenfleU^ 
and  eleven  miles  nearly  east  from  Halifax*  It  is  seated  partly  oa 
the  south-eastern  declivity  of  a  geuUy  rising  eminence,  and  part- 
ly in  the  vale  helow,  very  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Caldcr. 
The  situation  is  fine^  and  the  town,  with  its  environs,  when  Tiewed 
from  the  top  of  the  high  and  steep  bank  on  its  eastern  side,  ap- 
pears beautiful  and  interesting.  On  approaching  it  frt>m  Wake- 
field the  greatest  part  of  the  road  is  gradually  ascending;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  bank,  the  town  underneath,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  filling  the  valley,  and  covering  the  gently  alopiag 
aide  of  the  opposite  hill,  with  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  to  tiia 
left,  througli  which  the  Calder  winds  its  devious  course  in  varioas 
meanders,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  overspread  with  handsome 
bouses,  burst  all  at  once  on  the  sight,  displaying  a  prospect  which 
agreeably  surprises  the  stranger,  and  instantaneously  impreasea 
on  his  mind  the  importance  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
chief  manufactures  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Dewsbufy  are 
those  of  blankets  and  coarse  broad  cloths.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  manufacturing  business  is  carried  on  with  the 
same  spirit  as  at  Hnddersfield  and  Halifeix.  The  population  of 
the  parish  consisting  of  tlie  three  townships  of  Dewsbury,  Sooth- 
ill,  and  Ossct,  according  to  the  census  of  181 1,  amounts  to  11,751, 
of  which  number  Dewsbur>'  contains  5059,  Soothill  2609,  and 
Osset  4083.*  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  funerals  was 
only  2372,  wliich  shews  the  annual  ratio  of  mortality  to  be  only 
one  in  forty-nine,  and  contradicts  the  general  opinion  that  manu- 
factures are  iaimical  to  health  and  longevity ;  or  at  least  exhi- 
bits a  proof  tliat  if  they  liave  any  pernicious  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution, it  is  counteracted  by  tlie  salubrity  of  the  air.  For  it 
appears  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  is 
as  low  as  in  many  otlier  districts  where  the  manufacturing  system 
is  unknown.     But  tlie  number  of  births  amounting  to  4622,  with- 


*  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Osset,  but  the  fanerals,  &c.  are  at  tho  pariili 
church. 


iff  the  same  period;  of  somewliAt  more  than  462  ammally,  hfaag 
very  neiarly  doable  the  nntnbijr  of  burials  is  tmly  astonishing.* 

Dewsbnry  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  has  been  of 
some  note  ever  since  the  conversion  of -the  Saxons  to  Christian- 
ity. It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  cross,  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  church,  over  the  east  window,f  that  this  town  was,  at  an 
early  period,  honoured  by  the  preaehing  of  Paulinus,  the  apostle 
of  this  part  of  the  island,  and  first  archbishop  of  York,  a  circum* 
stance  which  induces  a  belief  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  consideration  even  in  those  days.  The  inscription  is  aa' 
follows ; 

"Hie  FauUniM  pnedicavit 
£t  celebraTit,  A.  D.  6%7-" 

"  Here  PboKdm  preached 
And  celebrated,  (i.  e.  diTiiie  ler vice,)  A.  D.  6t7.'* 
* 
Camden  mentions  his  having  heard  of  this  inscription,  j;  but  his^ 
commentator.  Dr.  Holland,  says,  that  "  an  ancient  minister  of 
those  parte,  a  native  of  the  place,  affirms  that  his  father,  though 
thirty  years  vicar  there,  had  no  knowledge  of  it.''    This  asser* 
tion,  however,  appears  extraordinary,  as  the  inscription  is  now 
very  legible,  and  every  tourist  who  visite  Dewsbury,  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  on  the  subject.  §     It  will  be  observed  that  tho 
date  refers  to  the  same  year  in  which  Edwin,  king  of  Northum* 
bria,  with  his  nobles,  embraced  Christianity  at  York ;  and  as  it 
Vol.  XVI.  3D  can 

•  Of  tbij  number  there  are  799  baptisms  not  entered  in  the  parish  registeri 
Yiz.  541  among  the  dissenters,  and  951  among  the  Methodists,  of  whom  con* 
siderable  numbers  are  dispersed  in  the  three  townships.  The  dissenters  reside 
chiefljr  at  Osset. 

tThe  ancient  cross  fell  down  hi  the  jear  1805;  but  in  1811  another,  exactly 
simiiaT  in  size  and  fbrm,  and  having  the  same  inscription,  was  pat  up  in  its 
place,  the  Rct.  J.  Buckworth  being  vicar. 

tCamd.fol.709. 

§  The  writer  of  this  volume  saw  the  inscription,  through  the  politeness  of 
the  Rev.  David  Jenkins,  curate  to  the  Rev.  J.  Buckworth,  vicar  ef  Dcwsburj. 
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am  Marcely  bo  supposed  that  Psaliniu^  who  was  so  mach  «« 
gaged  at  oourty  would,  withontsome  particular  naaon,  hare  ao  aoso 
oome  to  Dewsbury,  the  circomstanoe  affords  no  improbaUe 
ground  to  coiyecture  that  here  may  have  been,  in  those  days,  a 
royal  villa,  where  the  Northumbrian  monarchs  sometimes  rssidetL 

Dewsbury  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  mother  ohnrch  of  sU 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  particularly  to  the 
westward.  The  endowment  deed  of  that  church,  dated  A.  D» 
L149,  mentions  the  payment  of  tithes,  &c.  from  Halifax,  and  the 
other  townships  of  that  parish,  to  the  incumbent  of  Dewsbnrj, 
in  these  words ;  "  Dccims  et  portiooes  garbarum  de  Eccleshillt 
Halifiix,  Dalton,  Huddersfield,  Almondbury — dicta  ecdeaise  da 
Dewsbury  debit,  et  ab  antiquo  solvi  consuet,  &c.''  "  And  In  con- 
firoiation  of  this/'  says  Mr.  Watson,  ''  I  have  seen  a  deed  at 
Plaintrees,  in  Shelf,  wherein  mention  was  made  of  tithes  in  the 
township  of  Hipperhdme,  which  were  parcel  of  the  rectory  of 
Dewsbury.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  beginning  <tf  this 
custom,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  opinion  that  Dewsboxy  is 
the  mother  church  of  all  this  part  of  the  country,  PanlimiSp 
archbishop  of  York,  having  officiated  here  in  the  year  626,*  b^ 
fore  churches  in  common  were  built,  and  perhaps  ordered  some- 
thing of  that  kind  to  be  erected  here ;  and  to  the  support  of  such 
as  propagated  Cluristiauity  at  tliis  place,  tithes  might  be  brought 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  small  reservations 
made,  as  churches  were  afterwards  permitted  to  be  built  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  t!ie  district :  this  seems  agreeable  to  the  words  *'  ab 
antiquo  solvi  consuet :"  but  the  disuse  of  payment  has  long  since 
put  an  end  to  all  this/'f 

Dewsbury,  beijig  close  to  the  navigable  river  Galder,  in  the 
centre  of  a  populous  country,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  coal, 
possesses  almost  every  advantage  for  a  manufacturing  town.  Here 
is  a  good  market  on  Wednesday,  with  fairs  on  the  Wednesday 

befora 

•  This  if  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Wotiou,  the  date  in  the  inscription  h  6t7|  as  al- 
•cady  uieiitioned. 

t  WatM>ii's  HifL  HaUias,  p.  5S9. 


before  new  MidiMlmMi^y,  on  the  Mi  of  Oetober,  and  Wed-^ 
nesday  bcftwe  oM  May>^y>  for  hones,  honied  catUe,  sfaeep^ 
cloth,  kc.  The  environn  of  the  town,  riiiing  into  eminences^ 
overlooking  beantifhl  yalliee,  are  extremely  pleasant 


BltADFORD> 

In  the  Morley  diyision  of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  MoN 
ley,  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Pontefratt,  is  eight  miles  and  a 
half  north-east  from  Halifox^  ten  miles  west  from  Leeds,  and 
abont  the  same  Astance  north-west  from  Dewsbnry.  This  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  jonction  of  three  beautiful  and  exten* 
sive  yallies.  It  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  navigable  canal, 
which  is  cut  from  the  I«eds  and  Liverpool  canal,  near  the  village 
of  Shipley,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Bradford,  and  pe« 
netrates  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  aiTofdidg  excerent  conve* 
nience  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats,  tiere  is  a  market 
on  Thursday,  and  foirs  on  the  IBih  and  19th  of  June,  and  the 
9th  and  lOth  of  December,  for  hbrsesi  hofned  cattle,  pigs,  &c. 
The  manu&ctures  of  woollen  cloth,  yam,  cotton,  &c.  afe  carried 
on,  both  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  with  great  'activity 
and  spirit ;  and  about  three  miles  to  the  south-east  are  iron  forges 
and  fonnderies  on  a  very  extensvre  scale.  Tbe  situation  of  Brad- 
ford indeed  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  carrying  on  these  works, 
as  abundance  of  coal,  as  well  as  of  iron  ore,  is  found  in  .the 
mines  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  town,  especially  on  the 
south-eastern  side,  near  the  road  leading  to  Wakefield.  Bradford, 
indeed,  is  situated  in  the  very  heait  of  the  manufacturing  coun- 
try, being  nearly  a  central  point  between  Halifax,  Keighley, 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  Dewsbury,  and  Huddersfield.  In  passing* 
along  the  roads,  on  every  side  the  traveller  hears  the  rattling  of 
looms,  and  sees  the  smoke  of  steam  engines,  employed  for  various 
purposes;  and  the  whole  country  around  exhibits  a  scene  of  ac- 
tive industry  and  crowded  population.  According  to  the  returns 
8  D  2  in 
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in  1811,  the  town  of  Biadfard  Cfiitaiiis  7767  ilAaMitoli^  llie». 
creMe being  1374  in  the  ^toeof  ten  yeuv.   Bradford  in  i 
on  a  dry  w>il,  and  the  air  ia  sharp  and  healthfol :  the  anmml  i 
tality  is  about  one  in  fifty. 

This  town  is  well  built,  almost  entirely  of  stone.  A  brick 
house  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  either  in  the  town  or  its  Ticinity^ 
The  church  is  a  spacious  buildings  bnjt  somewhat  gloomy.  Tba 
new  meeting  house  for  the  Methodists  is  a  laige  and  elegant 
atmcture* 

The  enTirona  of  Bradford  are  ext^mely  pleasant:  the  oanntry. 
is  open,  and  picturesque;  the  prospects  on  etery  aide  are  grand 
and  extensiye :  the  neighbouring  hills,  though  of  a  very  ciwiw 
derable  elevation,  present  no  abrupt  precipices,  bnt  their  genllj 
sloping  decliyities  are,  in  many  places,  adorned  with  degant 
houses,  and  the  spacious  vales  below  contribnte  to  feim  a  magni- 
ficent  landscape. 

This  town  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  any  great  note  in 
ancient  times.  In  the  civil  wan  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  tba 
inhabitants  strenuously  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  and  twiee  re* 
pulsed  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops  from  the  garrison  of . 
Leeds.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  afterwards  came  to  their  assistance 
with  800  foot  and  00  horse.  This  brought  upon  them  a  power* 
fill  army,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  invested 
the  town,  and  attempted  to  storm  it  in  several  places.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  made  a  vigorous  defence,  but  having  exhausted  hia 
ammunition,  he  ofTered  to  capitulate.  The  enemy,  however,  re- 
fusing to  grant  the  conditions,  he,  with  about  fifty  horse,  cut  hia 
way  through  their  lines,  and  made  good  his  retreat. 

Bradford  has  given  birth  to  some  eminent  men,  among  whoB 
was  the  Right  Rev.  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  waa 
born  at  this  town  on  the  I6th  February,  1644,  and  died  at  Bath, 
February  2nd,  1713,  having  nearly  completed  the  69th  year  of 
his  age.  This  prelate  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  and  for  his  theological  learning,  and  universally  aduiow* 
lodged  as  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities  and  sincere  piety* 

Hia 


His  ^aflgicd €fitoph^  aa4)a:pkte  of  his  deganl  inoiiuiiieiifcui  Hfe 
cathedml  of  York,  may  be  seen  in  Drake's  History  and  Aftti- 
^ttilies  of  that  city.^  • 

At  the  distance  of  Ifive  miles  nearly  east  from  Bradlbrd^  and 
aijL  miks  nearly  west  from  Leeds,  is 


FULNECK, 

In  the  parish  of  Calveriey^  township  of  Pudsey,  Morley  divi- 
sion of  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley,  is  a  celebrated  set- 
tlement of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  the  largest  they  have  in 
England.     The  'and  on  which  it  stands  was  purchased  by  tl^ 
Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who 
having  excited  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  collected  numerooa  so- 
cieties in  these  parts,  invited  the  Brethren  to  assist  him  in  his 
|>ious  labours.     Having  concluded  his  purchase  in  the  year  1742, 
he  made  the  estate  over  to  the  Brethren,  on  a  long  lease,  upon 
which  they  soon  began  to  erect  three  large  buildings  in  one  line, 
that  in  the   middle  being  a  chapel  for  divine  service,  having  a 
house  ibr  single  men  on  one  side,  and  for  single  women  on  the 
other.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  17^  that  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  United  Brethren  was  regularly  settled  at  this  place. 
Since  that  time,  a  widow's  house,  a  school,    and  two  family 
houses^  have  been  erected  in  the  same  line  with  the  chapel;  and 
now  all  these  present  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  front,  toward9 
the  south,  with  a  fine  gravel  walk  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  line,  and  commanding  a  deligthful  prospect,  greatly  admired 
by  strangers.     In  the  village  there  is  also  a  commodious  inn  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors  and  travellers,  and  a  shop  in  which 
are  sold  groceries,  draperies,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods.     The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  settlement  is  about  200,  and  the 
two  boarding  schools  generally  contain  from  190  to   140  pn- 

3  D  3  pib. 

•  Eboracum,  foi.  4«r,  468. 
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pils.*  The  vidows*  house  was  principally  intended  ftr  iiieae- 
commodation  ef  the  widows  of  deceased  ministers  and  nussiona- 
ries  of  the  Brethren's  church.  In  like  manner  the  schoob  wen 
instituted  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  of 
the  ministers  and  missionaries ;  hut  several  persons  of  difibieat 
persuasions  now  send  their  children  to  this  seminary.  The  great- 
est  order  is  maintained  in  the^e  schoob :  each  scholar  has  a  bed 
to  himself:  there  are  two  teachers  fbr  each  room,  so  that  the  pa* 
piU  are  not  for  a  moment  neglected,  and  the  greatest  care  is  ta- 
ken of  their  health  and  morab,  while  eyery  exertion  b  Hiaie  for 
their  advancement  in  learning.  The  schoob  are  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  a  general  superintendant,  an  office  which,  at  preaeBt,  is 
worthily  filled  hy  the  Rev.  Sami^el  Benades,  a  man  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  talents  and  virtues. 

The  situation  of  Fulneck  is  fhvonrable  to  health,  and  extreme- 
ly well  calculated  for  a  seminary.  It  stands  on  a  dry  soil,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  a  lofty  eminence ;  the  schoob  appear  to  be 
elev&ted,  at  least  100  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  be- 
neath ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  slope  b  converted  into  charm- 
ing walks  and  gardens,  and  this  elevation,  with  the  southeni  as« 
pect,  renders  the  air  both  pure  and  temperate.  A  range  of  dwell- 
ing  houses,  behind  the  public  buildings,  and  in  a  parallel  line, 
forms  a  neat  and  regular  street.  The  chapel  is  a  handsome  and 
liglitsome  structure,  and  both  the  vocal  aud  instrumental  muaic 
are  excellent.  The  manners  of  the  people  contribute  to  render 
the  place  more  agreeable :  they  are  civil,  industrious,  and  sober ; 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  The 
single  women  are  celebrated  fbr  their  skill  in  working  muslins 
with  the  needle  and  tambour,  and  their  pieces  sell  at  a  high  price. 
In  a  word,  every  thing  about  FHilneck  exhibits  an  appearance  of 
regularity,  neatness,  and  decency ;  and  perhaps  no  stranger  ever 
visited  the  settlement  without  satisfaction. 

LEEDS. 

♦  When  the  writer  of  this  volume  was  at  Fulneck,  inthetai^meT  of  Itie^ 
thp  Kbools  bad  62  girls  n\i^  71  bojr«. 

t 
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In  tbe  wapentake  of  Skirack,  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Ponte* 
fract,  nine  miles  nearly  north  from  Wakefield,  ten  miles  north- 
east from  Dewsbury,  and  ten  miles  east  from  Bradford,  is  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  opulent  towns  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  si- 
taated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  and  covers  an  eminence 
gently  rising  from  that  river  to  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and 
felling  with  an  easy  slope  to  the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  to  the 
south.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  town  falls  into  a  deep  valley, 
through  whidi  runs  a  rivulet,  having  on  its  banks  a  great  num- 
ber of  dying  houses.  This  rivulet,  however,  does  not  form  tho 
boundary  of  the  town,  as  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
houses,  and  several  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  beyond  its  eastern 
banks.  The  town  of  Leeds  is  in  general  well  built,  almost  en* 
tirely  of  brick ;  but  its  different  quarters  form,  one  with  another, 
a  striking  contrast.  In  the  eastern  part,  on  the  banks  of  the 
abovementioned  rivulet,  the  houses  are  mean,  and  the  streets  and 
lanes  dirty,  crooked,  and  irregular,  emitting  (Tisagreeable  smells 
from  the  dying  houses  and  the  different  manufactures,  while  the 
discoloured  and  dirty  torrent  puts  a  person  in  mind  of  the  waters 
of  Styx  and  Cocytus : 

"  Cocy ti  alts  vides  Stygiamque  paludem." 

ViRO.  iEviiD.  lib.  6»  ver.  9tS. 

The  southern  edge  of  the  town,  along  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
is  almost  equally  disagreeable ;  and  although  containing  some  good 
houses,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  appearance  of  a  prison.  But 
the  middle  and  western  parts  display  several  fine  streets  and  ele- 
gant buildings.  The  breadth  of  the  town,  from  north  to  south, 
is  not  much  above  half  a  mile ;  but  it  extends  not  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  fi*om  east  to  west     It  is  divided  nearly  into 

3  D  4  two 
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two  equal  parts  by  Briggate  and  the  maricei  place,  vhich  op«i 
into  each  other,  running  nearly  in  a  line  from  soalh  to  nortk. 
Briggate,*  the  principal  street  in  Leeds,  is  about  600  yards  ia 
length,  and  above  30  yards  in  breadth :  in  this  ^reet  the  doth 
market  was  formerly  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  ao  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  At  the  upper  end  of  Briggate  is  the  Mootr 
hall,  the  fr^nt  of  which  is  of  stone,  supported  by  oolamns  and 
arches,  with  the  arms  of  the  town  "  in  relievo'^  between  two 
maces,  the  ensigns  of  mayoralty.  The  fleece  in  the  esoutcheoa 
designates  the  woollen  manufacture,  supported  by  the  birds  of 
Minerva,  in  memory  of  Sir  John  Saville,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Saville,  the  first  honorary  alderman  when  the  town  and  parish 
were  incorporated  in  the  2nd  of  Charles  I.f  In  a  niche  over  the 
arms  of  the  town,  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  white  marUe, 
by  Carpenter,  the  gift  of  Alderman  Milner. 

From  the  Moot-hall  to  the  market-place,  the  street  is  divided, 
by  a  row  of  buildings,  into  two  narrow  streets,  or  passages ;  that 
to  the  east  is  the  shambles,  the  other,  on  the  west  side^  in  called 
the  back  of  the  shambles.  The  market-place,  or,  as  it  is  osually 
called.  Cross  parish,  is  a  very  spacious  street,  with  a  large  msr- 
ket-cross  near  the  south  end.  At  the  top  of  the  market-place  is 
the  Head-row,  so  called  from  its  elevated  situation,  as  it  rises, 
with  an  easy  ascent,  to  the  crown  of  the  hill,  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  which  the  town  is  situated.  Tliis  was  formerly  one  en- 
tire street;  but  it  is  now  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Head-< 
rows  by  the  New  Street.  At  the  upper  end  of  ^ew  Street,  which 
was  entirely  built  by  John  Harrison,  Esq.  the  great  bene£Eu:tor  of 
Leeds,  is  the  church-yard  of  St.  John's,  to  which  the  entrance  is 
by  an  ascent  of  several  steps.  A  little  further  to  the  north  is 
Mill  Hill,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where  the  castle  for- 
merly stood,  and  where  there  are  now  a  large  house  and  gardens, 

belonging 

•  Briggate  is  so  named  from  its  termination  at  the  bridge  over  the  rirer 
Aire. 

t  The  Athenian  birds  were  the  arms  of  the  ancient  and  illustrioui  family  ttf 
Saville.    See  Thorebby,  p.  10. 
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MoBging  to  O.  Wilson.  Esq.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ddigkU 
fal  silnatioBs  in  Leeds^  being  seated  on  the  most  elevated  point, 
and  commanding  beaatifol  prospects.  Beyond  it  is  a  Talley^ 
which  rons  along  tlie  north  side  of  the  town. 

Inthe  middle  of  the  town^  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Brig« 
gate  and  the  market-place,  are  several  good  streets^  and  many 
large  and  handsome  houses.  Bat  the  western  part  displays  the 
greatest  degree  of  elegance.  In  this  quarter  is  a  spacions  square 
environed  with  handsome  brick  houses,  which^  being  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  no  general  name.  The  east  side  is  called  Park- 
Row,  the  west  is  denominated  East-Parade,  the  north  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  South-Parade ;  the  south-side  is  formed 
by  the  Mixed  Cloth  Hall,  and  the  General  Infirmary.  The  cen- 
tre is  partly  laid  out  in  g^ardens,  but  the  larger  proportion  is  used 
as  tenter  ground.  Park  Square  is  also  composed  of  elegant  mo- 
dem houses;  and  the  centre  is  laid  ont  in  walks,  and  planted 
with  shrubs.  On  the  south  side  of  this  square  is  St  PauPa 
church,  a  very  handsome  structnre  of  stone,  and  quite  modem, 
having  been  opened  for  divine  service  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the 
year  1794.  To  the  sooth  of  Park  Square,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  New  Road  to  Kirkstal,  is  Park-Place,  a  row  of  very 
handsome  houses,  fronting  toward  the  sooth,  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  tlie  river  Aire  and  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Although  many  of  the  private  houses  in  Leeds  shew  the  opu- 
lence and  taste  of  the  owners,  the  public  buildings  do  not  display 
any  great  degree  of  magnificence.  There  are  five  churches,  viz. 
St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  St.  James,  Trinity  church,  and  St.  Panl's, 
the  latter  of  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  St.  Peter's,  which 
is  the  parish  church,  is  a  spacious,  plain,  and  venerable  pile,  of 
considerable  antiquity ;  but  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  the  time 
of  its  foundation,  are  unknown.  That  there  was  a  church  here  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  is  extremely  probable ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  there  was  one  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  book.  It  is  165  feet  in  length,  and^ 
97  feet  in  breadth,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower,  or 

steeple. 
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Eteeple,  90  (evi  in  hcig;hlj  riBiog  from  the  centre  on  four  muiy 
votumns,  with  arcfica.*  The  roof  of  the  chnrcK^  which  ii  illy 
one  feet  kigh,  is  supported  by  three  rows  of  prllftrs^  lenntBitiBf 
in  pointed  arches ;  and  t}te  nave  diHpiays  a  sort  of  siiigiilartty  m 
feeing  divided  into  four  aisles,  which  run  from  tlie  transept  t*  the 
west  t!fid.  The  choir  it*  spacion^,  mcasurinj^^  88  feel  by  60,  tii4» 
before  the  refonnEitionj  was  divided  into  several  distinct  ehapd^ 
There  are  galleries  quite  round  the  church :  on  the  front  of  Ikal 
opposite  to  the  ptilpit  are  the  arms  of  the  town,  a  golden  fieeci^ 
in  a  field  azure  surrounded  by  a  garter,  on  which  is  inscnbel 
*' Sigilhnn  Burgi  de  l^edes,  1760/'  supported  by  two  crown^J 
owls,  in  lionour  of  Sir  John  Savillcf  Here  is  a  fine  peal  of  Urn 
bells,  with  chimes  that  play  at  four,  six,  eight,  and  twelve  o'clock, 
and  an  excellent  organ  built  by  Henry  Price.  Over  the  eommo- 
nton  table  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  hy  Perinentier; 
and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  the  ascension^  in  fresco,  by  the 
■arne  artist. 

In  this  ehnrch  are  several  sepulchral  monuments  of  Ihe  15tli 
and  ICJlh  ceuturies,  now  greatly  defuct^d  r  the  in^Hcriptioiis, 
ever,  are  preserved  by  Thorcsby,  But  among  those  of  a 
date  are  some  that  are  peculiarly  affecting  to  those  who  love  the 
human  species,  and  reUcct  on  tlie  havoc  made  by  war.  The 
reader,  we  presume^  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  them  iu  fall  j  tht 

first  is  as  follows : 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 

CHARLES  HENRY  NEVILLE, 

Lieutenant  in  the  Queen' Sj  or  second 

Regiment  of  foot ; 

Who  being  on  the  Marine  duty  on  board 

EARL  HOWE'S  SHIP, 

After  behaving  in  a  most  brave  and  gillant  manner 

In  the  engagement  which  took  place 

Betwcea 

«  When    tlie  writer  of  thi»  rolumc  wni  the  ]4»t  time  at  Lcedt,  in  the  bc^ 

gitiiiing  of  Ju\y  1311,  tlm  church   wsj  undergoiog  a  thorough  repair  ?  \km 

ttiutb  trout  wm  nbout  lo  be  wholly  renewed, 

t  Sec  1  borcshy,  p.  llOl. 


Behmn  the  EagUdi  and  FicMli  Fled*, 

For  tfarae  diji, 

Wai  kUled  by  a  gnpe  ibot,  June  1,  1794^ 

Aged  lOyean. 

Ye  tons  of  pcec^  who»  bleit 

Wift  all  the  dear  deUghti  of  locud  life. 

Behold  ibit  tablet. 

Which  affection  reared 

To  the  lo?ed  memory  of  the  young,  the  brave, 

Whoie  early  bloom,  unote  by  the  rutUciihaDd  of 

WAR, 

Fell  admired,  lamented. 

Oh!  giye  one  pitying  tear. 

In  gfateful  memory  of  the  generoui  youth 

Who  dauntleM  met  the  dieadful  battk't  nge. 

And  nobly  bkd 

Thai  you  might  live  •ecure. 

The  fecond  inscription  is  thia  : 

To  the  memory 

Of 

JOHN  PATE  NEVILLE, 

Lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards^ 

Who  was 

WOUNDED  IN  HOLLAND. 

In  an  engagement  agsdnst  the  French, 

September  19th,  of  which  wound  he  died 

October  loth,  1799, 

Agrd  25  yean. 

Also 

To  the, 'memory 

Of 

BROWNLOW   PATE  NEVILLE, 

Lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 

Who  was  likewise 

WOUNDED  IN  HOLLAND, 

September  10th,  and  died  September  10th  179% 

Aged  S3  yean 

Tbey 


They  vere  dia  hr«rtlMn  •f/Chariipi  lifwy  Nmlk,  who  «w 
lulled  on  beard  Earl  Horn's  ahip,  Mm  1, 17M,  mod  the  mm  eT 
John  Pate  NeWUa,  Baq.  df  Badevorth*  in  Ihe  couty  of  Yoifc. 
Tbns  we  see  a  worthy  parent  de|»rive4  in  ^  short  apaee  of  toM^ 
cyf  three  accomplished  ions  in  Hie  Uoom  of  life,  by  the  rathlav 
hand  of  war,  an  instance  of  firtality  admewtitt'iiiliomnion. 

*  Hare  is  also  a  monument  erected  in  hoqoar  of  lieot.  PfcedhaB, 
•f  this  town,  with  the  followiiig  inscription : 

lamemoryof 
SAMU£I^  PRkDHAM.of  this  town. 
Late  , 

Lieutenant  of  Hit  Ma^inty's  54th  Regiment  of  Foot, 

THIS  MONUMENT 

Ii  erected  by  his  most  affectionate  and  disconsolate 

MOTHER  on  th^  loss  of  ber  only  SON. 

In  the  memoraibie  expedition  to  Egypt 

He  bore  a  disthigairiied  paftt 

And  displayed  on  alloccssiont 

The  actire  seal, 

.    The  intrepid  gallantry, 

*  And  the  invincible  spirit  and  courage. 

Of  the  true  British  officer. 

He  was  shot  through  the  body  the  25 tb  of  August, 

1801,  near  the  gates  of  ALEXANDRIA. 

But  like  the  immortal  Abercrouibie, 

He  refused  to  quit  his  post 

So  long  as  he  could  stand. 

His  death,  which  ensued  the  13lh  October  following. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-ei^t  years. 

To  his  surviyiog  friends  was  most  afDicting, 

To  himself  it  was  glorious 

As  his  life  had  been  honourable. 

The  following  inscription  coinmeBiorates  the  name  of  another 
worthy  gentkman  of  this  plaoe» 

THIS 


'        4  fTHIfi  TABLET 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

THOMAS  CLOSE,  Esq. 

i4iite  Adffttnt  /of  the  corp» 

Of 

Le«ds'Gent]emeit  Volttnteer  Infimtrf 

GomroiDded  by 

LIEUT.  COL.  LLOYD, 

Wa».erectad  hy  the 

Non-commissioned  officers 

Of  that  Corps; 

Who  REGRETTING  the  OCCASION, 

Areyet  ANXIOUS  to  pay 

ThU  last  TRIBUTE 

Of 

RESPECT,  GRATITUDE,  AND  ESTEEM. 

To  their  much  lamented  friend 

And 

BROTHER  SOLDIER.  . 

He  died  Jan.  10,  1796,  aged  34  years. 


ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH 

Was  founded  and  finished  by  John  Harrnon,  Esq.  and  consecrated^ 
September  1^  16i34.  The  munificent  founder  endowed  it  with  SOL 
per  annum^  and  10).  yearly  to  keep  it  in  repair.  This  eminent 
benefactor  to  the  town  of  Leeds  died  Oct  29th  1656^  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  and  is  licre  interred  under  a  tomb  of  black  mar« 
ble,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  recording  his  eminent  virtues. 
Near  the  tomb  is  his  portrait,  a  whole  length,  in  his  scarlet 
g^own.  This  church  is  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  mayor^  the  vi- 
car, and  three  senior  aldermen. 

TRINITY  CHURCH, 

Erected  about  A.  D.  1721,  ia  a  handsome  stractoM  of  stone, 
with  a  tower  and  a  snail  ufif.    The  roof  is  supported  by  a 

double 


doable  rovof  Corinthiin  colamnt.    It  is  well  eaAammi,  wbA  it  itt 
the  gift  of  trustees. 

ST.  PAUI/S  CHURCH 

Is  an  elegant  stone  building,  ereeted  by  the  Ber.  Miles  Atkii* 
•on,  and  opened  on  Christmas  Dayj  1794.  It  is  neatly  ^^««>^j 
and  has  a  small  organ.  This  ohurch  is  ehiefly  supported  by  ths 
•ale  and  rent  of  the  pews,  and  after  tfco  presentatHma  is  to  be  !■ 
the  gift  of  the  yicar. 

ST.  JAMES'S  CHURCH 

Is  an  octagonal  building  of  stone.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  preachers.  It  was  purdiased  by  two 
clergymen  of  the  established  church,  who  soon  after  sold  it  to 
the  Rey.  John  King,  M.  A.  It  has  since  been  consecrated,  and 
after  two  presentations  is  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  yicar. 

Besides  the  five  churches,  there  are  in  the  town  eight  meetiiig 
bouses  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  yiz.  one  Presbyterian,  one  Uni* 
tarian,  where  Dr.  Priestley  was  seyeral  years  minister,  three  of 
Independents,  one  of  Scotch  Seceders,  one  for  the  Baptists,  and 
one  for  the  Quakers,  exclusive  of  two  Methodist  meeting  houses, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  vicarage  of  Leeds  is  in  the  gift  of  twenty*five  trustees. 
The  profits  of  the  living  arise  from  the  small  tithes  and  Easter 
dues,  and  are  said  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  6001.  per  annum ; 
though  they  would  amount  to  much  more  if  they  were  rigorously 
exacted.  The  parish  comprises  ten  townships,  of  which  eight 
have  endowed  chapels  of  ease,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar, 
and  are  each  of  them  worth  about  1701.  per  annum. 

THE  GENERAL  INWRMARY 

Is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  brick.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1768,  by  Edwin  Laacelles,  Esq.  afterwards  Lord 

Harewood, 


Harewood,  one  of  the  represantatives  for  the  county ;  and  on  tha 
Ah  of  March^  1771,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
It  was  built,  and  is  supported,  by  yoluntary  subscriptions.  Er&y 
person,  wherever  his  residence  may  be,  is  admissible  if  reoom^ 
mended  by  a  subscriber;  but  in  cases  not  admitting  of  delay  m 
recommendation  is  required.  The  building  is  150  feet  in  length 
and  38  in  width.  The  court  is  186  feet  by  90.  The  back  court, 
with  the  offices  and  gardens.  Is  186  feet  by  120.  In  the  Board 
room  is  the  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  painted  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Wilson,  a  uatire  of  Leeds.  The  wards  are  15  feel 
8  inches  high :  six  circular  apertures  open  into  a  passage  five  feet 
and  a  half  wide ;  and  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness. 
Mr.  Howard  who  visited  Leeds  in  1788  says,  this  hospital  is  ona 
of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  ''  many  here  are  cured  of 
compound  fractures,  who  would  lose  their  limbs  in  the  unventi* 
laied  and  ofTcnsive  wards  of  some  hospitals."  In  Vicar  Lana 
there  is  another  hospital  called  the  House  of  Recovery,  founded 
in  1802  by  subscription,  and  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  poor 
persons  afflicted  with  infectious  fevers^  The  medical  establish* 
ment  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Infirmary  ;  and  attendance  is  gives 
at  the  Board-room  every  Thursday  to  inoculate  gratis,  with  the 
cow-pox,  the  children  oft  such  poor  persons  as  chuse  to  apply. 

In  this  town  there  are  several  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
old  alms-houses,  founded  and  endowed  by  John  Harrison,  Esq. 
for  forty  poor  women,  consist  of  twenty  dwellings,  to  which 
twelve  more  have  been  added  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Arthur  Akin;  Esq.  one  of  the  aldermen,  so  that  they  now  afford 
a  retreat  to  sixty-four  aged  persons,  each  of  whom  receives  the 
sura  of  six  guineas  per  annum,  by  quarterly  payments.  The  new 
alms-houses,  ten  in  number,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  were 
founded  by  Mrs.  Potter,  for  the  widows  of  deceased  tradesmen, 
who  receive  each  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  per  annum. 

THE  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

Was  erected  by  the  benevolent  John  Harrison,  Esq.  and  in  the 
year  1692  Godfrey  Lawson,  Esq.  added  a  new  apartment     This 

school 
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school  has  funiithed  several  emuieiit  man  both  to  the  ehuch  wmt- 
the  state.  Dr.  Samuel  Pbllam,  afterwardb  Archbishop  of  Tauft 
ia  Ireland,  was  the  first  master:  he  vasoneof  the  seven  mtiTes  of 
Yorkshire,  who,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  thirty  yean,roaelo 
the  archiepisGopal  dignity,  and  of  whoM  fire  wore  prinwiea. 

THE  CHARITY  SCHOOL, 

In  which  70  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  dO  girls  reading,  writing,  and  knitting,  was  also  foaiided  by 
Hr.  Harrison.  The  children  are  admitted  at  tlie  age  of  seTen« 
and  allowed  to  remain  till  fourteen,  and  are  decently  clothed 
every  year. 

THE  WORKHOUSE 

T 

Was  built  by  Richard  Sy  kes,  Esq.  alderman  in  1636,  but  has  since 
that  time  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  is  under  good  regulations. 

THE  KING'S  MILLS 

Are  held  by  J.  P.  Neville,  Esq.  by  a  grant  from  the  crown. 
At  these  mills  all  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  are  obliged  to  grind 
their  com,  except  those,  whose  houses  stand  on  ground  formerly 
belonging  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

THE  WATER-WORKS 

Are  near  the  bridge  crossing  the  Aire.  By  means  of  these 
works  the  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  soft  water.  Adjoin- 
ing  to  them  are  the  vast  Warehouses  belonging  to  the  Aire  and 
Calder  navigation. 

Here  are  assembly  rooms,  consisting  of  a  ball-room,  tea-room, 
and  card-room ;  the  dancing  assemblies  are  held  every  fortnjglft 
during  the  winter.  The  theatre  was  bnilt  by  the  late  Tate  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.  and  opened  in  the  year  1771.  Plays  are  performed 
here  generally  three  nights  in  the  week,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  season  commencing  about  the  middle  of  May, 

In  this  town  is  also  a  circulating  library,  established  in  1768, 

and  supported  by  subscription.    It  contains  a  very  good  eollee^ 
8  tioa 


tien  «f  bookf ,  and  aone  ▼•tntlble  flMumeriptB.  SHnogen  rmd* 
ing  in  the  town  for  a  short  time,  are  allowed  the  me  of  thb  H* 
knry  ob  yery  moderate  teems.  A  kodaUe  attempt  is  also  now 
makings  by  the  getfUemeB  4>f  Leeds  fat  the  enefmragement  of  the 
liberal  arU^  by  establkhmg  an  amMMd  exhibition  of  pictares. 

Among  the  poMie  buildings  and  institutions  of  Leeds,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  eloth  hidls,  whieh  are  particnborly  charaeteris- 
•ttcal  of  its  trade. 

MIXED  CLOTH  HAIX, 

Erecled  m  1768^  at  the  e^pease  of  the  nmnnfaetnrers^  is  a 
qnadrsfignlar  building,  indosing  an  open  area,  and  is  well  light- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  large  windows.  The  stracture  is  127| 
yards  in  length,  and  66  ill  breadth',  and  is  divided  into  six  covered 
streets,  each  of  which  eontauMi  two  rows  of  stands,  the  freehold 
property  of  different  manalaetarers.  Each  stand  is  22  inches  in 
front;  and  the  number  is  1800.  But  as  about  twenty  individnab 
are  in  possession  of  two  stands  each,  the  number  of  master  mft- 
nnfacturers,  proprietors  of  the  hall,  must  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  1780.  These  have  all  served  a  r^ular  apprenticeship 
to  the  making  of  coloured  cloth,  which  is  an  indispensable  oon* 
•dition  of  their  admission  into  tlie  bail.  Each  stand  originally 
cost  the  proprietor  three  guineas;  but  they  are  at  present  worth 
from  eight  to  fifteen  pounds,  according  to  the  situation.* 

WHITE-CLOTH  HALL 

Was  built  in  1775.  It  is  a  quadrangle  like  the  other,  99  yards 
in  Icn^h,  and  70  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  five  covered 
streets,  each  with  a  double  row  of  stands,  the  number  of  which 
is  1210:  but  several  persons  possess  two  stands  each.  The  first 
cost  of  each  stand  was  thirty  shillings,  but  they  have  been  sold 
from  three  pounds  to  eight  guineas.t  A  considerable  number  of 
manufiu^turen  of  an  inferior  class,  who  have  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship, but  have  no  property  in  the  halls,  bring  their  cloth 

Vol.  XVI.  3  E  into 

•  Mr.  Biib«m*s  W»lk  ibroiigh  Lee4t,  p.  9,  &c.        f  Ibid.  p.  M, 
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.  into  the  inclosed  ama^  and  pay  a  fixed  fee  for  every  piece  exposed 
to  sale. 

There  is  in  Alhion  Street  a  small  ball,  erected  some  yean  age, 
for  the  use  of  those  clothiers  vho,  not  having  served  a  regolar 
apprenticeship,  cannot  be  admitted  in  Uie  other  halls. 

The  cloth-market,  at  both  the  hails,  is  held  on  Tocsdays  and 
Saturdays.  At  the  mixed,  or  coloured,  cloth-hall,  it  begins  at 
half-past  ei^lit  in  the  morninc:  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  at 
nine  from  IMicIiaclmas  to  Martinmas,  at  half-past  nine  from 
Martinmas  to  Candlemas,  and  from  Candlemas  to  Lady  day  it 
nine.  The  commencement  of  the  market  is  announced  by  the 
ringinj^  of  a  hell ;  after  it  has  continued  an  hour  a  second  bell 
ring:s,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  thnd 
bell  gives  notice  that  the  market  must  be  cle«ired.  All  business 
in  the  hull  Is,  therefore,  transacted  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  The  last  bell  continues  to  ring  about  the  space  of 
.five  minutes;  and  should  any  merchant  remain  in  the  hhU  after  it 
has  done  ringing,  he  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  five  shiHings, 
and  for  every  hve.  minutes  afterwards  must  forfeit  the  same  sum. 
And  should  he  refuse  payment  on  demand,  he  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  hall  till  the  fines  he  paid. 

The  corn-market  is  held  every  Tuesday  in  Cross-parish.  The 
sliamhles  display  irreat  abnn<laiic(i  of  butcher's  meat;  and  tlic 
btef  is  remarkably  tine.  On  Saturday  evening  the  town  is  al- 
ways erowdi'd  wilh  tlie  workiuir  people  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
la^^'s.  who  eoiue  to  lay  in  a  slock  of  provisions  for  the  ensuing 
w(!ek.  Tlie  lish-raarkcts  are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday. 
The  quantity  of  fruit  and  trarden-stuff  sold  every  market-day^ 
especially  on  Tuesday,  is  astonishing.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  t!ies;^»  articles  is  brouc^ht  from  Pontefract,  and  a  great  deal 
being  purcluised  in  Leeds  market  by  huckster^;,  is  carried  to  be 
disposed  of  at  Bradford  and  Halifax.  The  markets,  indeed,  are 
almost  wholly  supplied  from  the  agricnltunil  district  to  the  east- 
ward. The  whole  country,  westward  from  Leeds  to  LancashiTC, 
tVoes  not   jiioduce  corn  suMlcicnt  to  supply  one-sixth  part  of  the 

inhabitants. 
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inhftbitanU.  Besides  tbe  weekly  markets,  here  are  two  annnxi 
fiiirs.each  of  which  continues  two  days,  viz.  Joly  10th  and  lltk!, 
for  horses  and  pedlary  wares,  and  November  8th  and  9th,  chiefly 
for  homed  cattle. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  is  clotlf, 
which  was  formerly  almost  wholly  of  the  coarser  kinds ;  but  the 
manufacture  of  superfines  has  of  late  greatly  increased,  as  has  al- 
so that  of  swandowns,  toilenets,  kersy  meres,  and  various  oth«t 
fancy  articles.  Several  manufactures  of  sacking,  canvas,  liheH, 
and  thread,  have  been  established  and  carried  on  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent.  Here  are  also  carpet  manufactories,  and  a  nuiif- 
ber  of  cotton  mills,  most  of  which  are  worked  by  the  means  df 
steam  engines.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  likewise  a  considerable 
manufactory  of  the  finer  sorts  of  earthen-ware,  and  severU 
foundcrics.  On  the  banks  of  the  Anre,  and  on  tbe  streams  whicYi 
empty  themselves  into  that  river,  are  numerous  mills  for  grinding 
corn,  dyers*-wood,  rape-seed,  &c.  as  also  for  fulling  cloth  and 
turning  machinery  for  the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool. 

But  although  Leeds  has  long  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
firet  manufacturing  towns,'  its  opulence  is  still  derived  from 
commerce.  It  is  the  principal  mart  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
in  the  west  riding,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cloths,  &c.  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Leeds.  There  are  bul 
few  manufacturers  in  the  town,  and  those  chiefly  in  the  outskirts. 
Most  of  the  mixed  cloth  manufacturers  reside  in  the  villages  be- 
longing to  the  parish  of  Leeds,  westward  of  the  town,  and  at 
Dewshury  and  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  west  of  Wakefield,  in  or  near 
the  Vale  of  Calder.  The  white  cloth  is  manufactured  also  at 
Dewsbury,  and  in  a  tract  of  country  forming  an  oblique  beli 
across  the  hills  that  separate  the  vales  of  Calder  and  Aire,  be- 
ginning about  a  mile  west  of  Wakefield,  terminating  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Shepley  on  the  Aire,  and  not  approachii^gf  within  le^ 
than  six  iQiles  of  Leeds.^  The  manufactures  having  spun  ilm 
d£2  ,.       woW* 

•  Not  B  single  nMrnofactarer  is  to  be  found  more  than  one  mile  eist,  or  two 
Biiles  north  of  Leeds.    Bilbam's  Well:  through  Leeds,  p.  t4i  ' 


mol,  asd  wimn  th^  doth,  mnf  H  lo  ^tdBg^^UL 

Int  undergone  the  procew  of  loUiiig,  it  is  oarM  Ad  ike  dUk 

flnritel  al  Leeds,  ami  exposed  to  sale  ia  eae  t 

nerdiaiit  buys  the  cloth  in  this  stage  of  the  i 

flays  dressers  to  eein|plete  the  proceas  hy  fmislnfp  Ihe  mf, 

fait,  tenteriag,  pressing,  &c* 

The  foUowittg  general  view  ef  die  voellea  SMUia 
treat  riding  of  Yorkshire,  will  shew  their  fast  i 
aa  their  rapid  pregrsss  in  the  latier  part  < 
kegittttiag  ef  the  nineteenth,  eenltfries;ln  the  1 
that  ia  the  year  1709  the  whole  qoaatity  of  biead-efodi  mmmif 
l«77l,667  yards. 

Aeeoont  of  the  bread  tad  narrow  eloths  waimfaetBrad  in  the 
weat  riding  of  Yerkshve,  at  certain  intervale  bctwoM  the  9M 
Maidi  1788,  and  the  SSth  Mardi  181  Lf 

9 

oreads*  M^afvswa« 

Ywi.  Y0rdi.  YkrHi. 

1788 — •.4,244,3SS^«.^..^.......««.M....4|S0i«|03.     > 

1794 6^054,04«. 6,783,7». 

1797. 7,830,536 5,245,704. 

1800 ^....^.8,806,688 6,377,977. 

1801 9,263,966.... 6,014>42Q. 

1803 8»6S6,046 5,023,996. 

1806 10,079,256 6,193,317. 

1810 9,826,048 6,951,76^ 

1811 8,671,042 .6,180,181. 

The  decrease  between  the  years  1810  and  1811  mgy  easlty  b^ 
traced  to  two  causes :  the  exclusion  of  British  i 


*  Tlie  namber  of  master  clotb-aanafactoreri  in  the  west  Mdi^g  of  Tei^ 
Ihite  if  hetwcea  Sre  and  six  tbonsind,  who  employ,  besidef  iWr  wives  sad 
sltfldfen,  between  tbitty  tad  forty  thoasand  persons.  BilbMn^i } 
iesdi,p.  14. 

t  Tbe  Jwfsyasia,  toUM«t%  end  seveial  etet  silichii  el  lbs  ] 
asfactam,  MS  indaded  in  tfab  atsleissH.  ..    ^at 


th*  cMintinevt  of  Emope,  and  the  spspeniioa  «f  our  eoMmercial 
iHtorcoarae  with  America.* 

The  popublion  of  Leeds  has  evideiitly  kept  pace  with  the  ge* 
iHfral'  inciieaae  of  the  woollen  nanafiActorea  and  clothing  trade/ 
Leland  ea^rs,  that  in  bin  ^me,  (i.  e.)  in  the  reign  ef  Henry  VTII. 
Leeds  was  about  as  large  as  Bradford,  which,  in  aU  probabilit)^* 
did  not  then  contain  more  than  two  or  three  tiionsand  inhabitants. 
Ift  1775  the  popnlation  of  this  town  was  only  17,117,  as  fbnnd 
by  an  aotnal  enumeration.  In  1801  it  amoonted  to  M,669,  riL 
U;879  males,  and  16,290  femalei.  The  census  of  1811  ex* 
bibits  the  following  statement : 

LEEDS   POPOUITION. 

Houses.                                      Inhabitants. 
Inhabited,  Empty.  Building,  FamilicM.  Males,     FenudeM.      TotaL 
7854 329 37 8032 16496 19452 35950 

From  these  returns  it  appeai*B  that  the  population  of  the  town 
of  Leeds  has  made  an  increase  of  5281  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
is  more  than  doubled  siuce  the  year  1775.t  The  population  of 
the  parish,  which  is  divided  into  ten  townships,  exclusive  of  th6 
township  of  Leeds,  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
1801  the  popukition  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Leeds  was  53,162, 
in  1811  it  is  stated  at  62,534,  making  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
9,372. 

Tiie  town  of  Leeds  possesses  numerous  and  important  advan- 
tages as  an  emporium  of  inland  trade;  seated  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  chief  mauufacturing  districts  of  England,  it  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  vaiious  arlicles  of  merchandise;  while  the  naviga- 
ble river  Aire,  with  tlie  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  aftrds  an 

3E3  easy 

*  Accordhig  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  pablie  pAp^'*'  tbera  were  in  tiio 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  1160  ibearroen  of  whom  400  were  out  of 
employ  in  March  1611.  ^ 

t  From  the  average  number  of  Borialt,  the  vste  of  mortalitj  in  Lcedi  sppeart 
to  be  sbost  one  in  tbirtythree  sanosUyr 
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^  eana]^  which  comiiienGet  tbont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahew  the  hrU|^ 
at  Leeds,  |MM8ei  hj  KiriulaU  Abbey  andSbeply,  ah»f«  «ludi4t 
cioeseB  Ihe  river  Aire.  It  thea  proceeds  to  Blagley,  aw 
witfaiB  a  ahort  diatasce  of  Keighley,  coatinaes  sta  ooarao  to  1 
t^  Near  QargraTo,  four  milea  and  a  half  to  the  vest  of  i 
tpn,  it  again  oronea  the  Aire,  and  is  afterwarda  oontiMwd  inle 
Lancashire,  thfougfi  whieh  coonty  it  n  carried  to  liverpooL  Xha 
l^gth  of  the  canal,  from  Leeds  to  Liverpool,  ia  109  iniloa.  HUs 
great  irork  vas  begun  in  177Q,  and  the  canal  waa  openedl  thedlli 
of  Jane  1677.  The  trade  of  Leeds  also  derives  oonaideraUe  ad» 
vantage  from  the  canal  cut  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Aire  to  Sel- 
by,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year 
1774. 

Th6  borough'  of  Leeds,  which  comprises  the  whole  panah,  aa 
well  as  the  town,  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  conaiating  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  a  common  conucil  of  twenty-fiiar 
membcm,  who  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  annn 
ally  elect  the  mayor  from  the  aldermen  by  a  majority  of  wotea.* 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  bo* 
rough ;  and  one  or  more  of  them  attend  every  Tuesday  and  Fii« 
day  at  tlie  rotation  office,  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business.  A 
»esiiions  for  tiie  borough  18  held  every  tiirec  months,  at  which  the 
mayor  presides:  and  a  general  sessions  for  the  west  riding  ia  hcU' 
here  at  Michaelmas.  These  sessions  are  held  at  the  MootbaH, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Brigj;;^ate;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1811 
the  magistrates  voted  three  thousand  pounds  towards  the  buildiag 
of  a  new  sessions  house. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  there  are  few  cloth-weavera  in 
tlie  town  of  Leeds,  and  that  throughout  the  west  riding  the  mai- 
nufactorios  arc  dispersed  in  the  villages  over  the  whole  fiace  of  the 
country.  This  aflbids  Ihem  many  advantages  which  they  could 
not  enjoy,  if  they  resided  in  tlie  large  towns.  In  the  first  place 
they  breatlie  an  uncontaminatcd  air,  which,  as  their  employmenla 

*  £\erj  inliabii«ni  o    Lccd»  it  eJigihIe  (u  the  ^&W9  o(  the  corporatioo^, 
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vrenot  the  most  cleanly,  most  be  greatly  condoeive  to  the  preser- 
▼ation  of  their  health.    2ndly»  The  couutry  affords  them  a  more 
open  exposure  of  their  manufiMstures  to  the  sun,  which,  in  some 
stages  of  their  work,  is  a  great  convenience.    3nily,  The  villages 
ivhere  the  mannfactnrers  reside  are  in  general  nearer  to  the  coal- 
mines/and  consequently  more  cheaply  supplied  with  fuel,  an  ar« 
tide,  not  only  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  their  families,  hut  also 
to  the  carrying  on  of  their  business.     4thly,  Another  advantage 
attending  their  residence  in   the   country  is,  the  many  springs, 
which  afford  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  their  fami- 
lies and  their  dye-houses.     5thly,   The  dispersion  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  villages  has  occasioned  many   fulling  mills  to  be 
erected,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  owners  of  the  difibr- 
ent  falls  upon  the  rivers,  which    would  otherwise  have   been 
almost  useless,  and  consequently   of  little  value.    6thly;  The 
manufacturer  of  cloth  reqaires  roomy   buildings,  which   are  ob- 
tained at  much  lower  rents  in  the  country  than  in  large  towns. 
7thly,  A  horse  is,  on  many  accounts,  very  necessary  to  a  clothier, 
to  enahle  him  to  carry  on  his  trade ;  and   as  land,  at  a  distance 
from  large  towns,  is  g^merally  much  cheaper  than  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  the  manufacturer  who  resides  in  the  country 
can  better  afford  to  keep  so  useful  an  animal.     8thly,  To  main- 
tain a  cow,  which  is  one  of  the  first  comforts  and  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  infant  part  of  his  family,  the  country  aflbrds  him  much 
cheaper  means,  and  a  better  opportunity,  than  a  large  town ;  and 
as  both  hay  and  straw  are  wanted  for  the  animals,  the  manufac- 
turer is  occasionally   employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
which  is  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  health.     This  intermixture 
of  manufactures  and  agriculture  also  tends  to  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  the  country;  for  the  occupiers  having  but 
a  small  quantity  of  land,  endcravour  to  turn  every  inch  of  it  to 
profit,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hcc  in   a   mauufacturiug 
farm,  which  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres,  great  atten-* 
tion,  judgment,  and  spirit,  displayed  in  tiie  cultivation.     It  is  cter- 
Idn,  that,  iucoiisequence  of  so  many  manufacturers  residing'  in  the 
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aoii,  thelMorren  oonnoM  of  thoM  gwl^  Mny  rfwhWU^wPttwi 
)aldy  laekMad  and  divMMt>iiy>iH»<mPi>iM^4>l>ipg>ili  ti  «hr 
gnethainarogiilif  ftnMr  coold  !»▼•  i 
Jiij  tluui  hononiiag  a  caltiyatmr  ef  fapdi« 
bkdto  keep  ahono»€ow,  and  pig,  iM|dll9  «|J!if  i 
vUehHwgddkdiiieaittoaiilaiaiaf  kiya  WWB»  ImjUf^ilt 
linagiB  thaeountrj  Umj  are leea Un^M  |p  jm^  imi  Umlim 
tion;  and  by  the  oeeapatwm  of  aaqi^ll  fieee ef  gmmik » Bftlrf 
iaboar  ia  diyeraifledand  readeied  mmm  agroeiM^  ■•  ..,.» 

.  Leedsiaatownofgnatanliqwty.  Batita«igiii»M4tlNlMk 
▼atioaof  Ha  aaine,  p^e  wholly  unkaown*.  Mb  Tbenaiqr  i 
jUa  BametobedariTedfiNMlheBritttk''faii!loideoi%''»1 
ioi  a  wood.  Olher  aalifaariea  iaagine  IM  iihaa»jUiri 
luMOj,  bidoBged  to  sone  Britiab  ohief  whoae 
Leod;  and  othepy  beUeTo  that  it  haa  been  oaiM  Lwda  tyvow 
Saxon  anceatoia^  from  aone  town  o(  that  noMO  in  their 
country.  Theee  coiyeetuea^  however,  it  in  e§tff  to-] 
no  more  than  antiqnarian  drefOM,,  and  weareentirtlgrlcft  in  the 
dark  oonoeming  the  tioM  when  the  town  wiaa  Ibnnded. 
eventa  of  ita  early  hiatory.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Tbeceohy*a  i 
tion  of  its  name  it  may  be  oboMired^  that  "  atown  in  a  woo^** 
might  be  applicable  to  any  British  town  thair  existed  befens  Ihn 
ftoming  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  Leeds.  Ciesar  infbmiB  en 
that  the  towna  of  the  Britons  were  only  inelosvres  in  the  beaeai 
of  thick  woods^  encompassed  with  ditches  and  ramparts  of  tiasa,* 
If,  therefiMre,  we  allowany  weight  to  Thoresby 's  opinion,  it  ia  piefcft*. 
hie  that  Leeds  had  its  origin,  or  at  leaataoquired  its  mbm,  in  aeai» 
part  of  the  period  during  which  the  B4Mnaos  possessed  the  aoff»* 
reignty  of  Britain.  But  Dr.  Gibson  supposes  another  etymology 
of  the  word  Leeds,  deriving  }t  from  the  Saxon  leoo,  gens,  or  noi* 
tio^  implying  it  tp  have  been  very  large  and  populoos  in  the  timen 
of  the  Keptarcby.f   Thii^  however,  liku  all  other  epiniona  on  Hm 

*  Cmum  Conrn.  lib.  S.  cap.  If, 

t  V<»^  on  OssidM,  p.  rsa. 
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The  aneiettt  atttte  of  thii  loum,  indeed,  is  almoil  wholly  i»* 
hoawBy  and  the  events  of  tto  early  histbry  appear  only  at  diafaat 
foriodB,  wilfaoot  any  owaeetioii..  TV  appears  to  hmve  been  a  kNif 
Umo  hefere  it  fell  under  the  Saxoa  doroinioos,  as  the  district  of 
Berwick  ia  Elmet,  en  the  edge  of  which  Leeds  is  situated,  was 
ruled  by  a  British  king  naned  Cereticns  so  late  as  A.  I>.  ^M, 
when  it  was  concfuered  by  Bdwin,  king  of  Northumhria.*  CattH 
den  also  says  that  there  was  once  a  royal  Tilla  at  Leeds.  Bat  tliw 
sBOst  remarkable  and  important  event  that  occurred  here,  daring  tho 
Saxon  times,  was  the  bloody  and  decisive  bitfttle  in  which  Penda, 
.  king  of  Mercia,  was  slain,  and  mdst  of  his  army  perished.  That 
teocioufi  and  restless  prince,  aided  by  his  ally,  Cadwallo,  kiB|^ 
of  Wales,  having  slain  Edwin,  king  of  Northombria,  at  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Hiatfield,  about  seven  niles  eastward  from  Doncaster,  sub- 
dued the  greatest  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  for  many  years  cruelly 
oppressed  the  Northumbrians.  After  Tarious  battbea  and  revdta, 
the  Northnmbrians  had  placed  at  their  head  two  princes  of  tiie 
blood' royal,  Oswy  and  Adelwald,  tiie  fbrmer  of  whom  reigned 
over  Bemicia,  the  latter  over  Deini.t  These  princes,  though  so 
nearly  relaited,  Oswy  being  uncle  to  Adelwald,  did  notilong  main- 
tain a  good  understanding.  Adelwald  entered  iiito  a  league  witk 
the  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  and  Penda,  though  78  yeam 
of  age,  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  forces.  Oswy 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  avert  the  impending  storm,  and 
even  offered  to  purchase  peace  with  money;  but  finding  that  no* 
thing  could  appease  the  implacable  Penda,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  Northumbrians,  he  prepared  to  resist  the  attack. 

The  issue  of  this  bloody  contest  is  thus  related  by  Rapis, 
Bede,  and  other  historians :  Whilst  the  two  armies  were  advancing 
towards  each  other,  Adelwald  began  to  view  in  a  new  light  the  bu- 
siness in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  considered  that  to  which 
side  soever  the  victory  inclined,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to 

him^ 
*  Camd.  fol.  71 1.  1  See  ths  general  history  of  tbocoonty* 


Jbre«  prudently  resolved  to  uTe  his  own  troopi  ud  ^Umi*' 
d«riii^  the  bftttle,  in  order  to  be  alOo  to  defciid  I 
victor.  The  cenfederntai,  having  cwwwd  the  river  Aim  ei  ^r^rnt^ 
Leeds,  eoon  descried  the  NorthumbruuiArByy  end  Peads,  vho  wm 
ignemnt  of  Adtlwnld's  designs,  havuig  given  the  rigMl  i 
heUly  stteeked  the  king  of  Bemicis,  not  doubting  of  I 
gemsly  seconded  by  the  East  AngUsnanndDeiriMn,-  Biiti 
the  Mercians  saw  the  king  of 'Deiim  draw  off  hiatnio|M,tlieirai«^ 
dear  abated;  and,  thinking  themselves  betrayed,  they  began  to  giwa 
way.  The  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  did  their  ntsMiat  to 
raUy  their  troops,  but  both  of  -  then  being  slain,  their  whole 
was  routed,  and  tiie  greatest  part  perished  in  attempting  to  i 
tte  Aire,  which  is  said  by  sohm  writers  to  bate 
tisM,  gveatly  swoln^  end  to  have  overflowed  ito  banks  in  < 
^pence  of  a  sndden  and  heavy  frit  ef  rain.*  Thus  perished  the 
rsalless  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who,  daring  his  loag-reigai  was 
engaged  in  almost  continual  warn  with  the  neighbouring  prineei^- 
and  is  said  to  have  shed  more  Saxon  blood  than  had  been  afHlled' 
uoe  the  estoblishment  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  thia  battle  also  pa-' 
riahed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mercian  and  East  Anglian  nobi* 
lity,  and  its  immediate  consequence  was  the  subjugation  of  Mercia  - 
by  Oswy,  lung  of  Beriiicia.t 

From  this  period  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  Leeds  till  the* 
subversion  of  tlie  8axon  dominion  in  Britain.  In  the  2(Hh  yeer 
of  William  I.  it  appears  from  Domesday  book  that  llbert  do  Laey 
had  here  ten  caracutes  and  six  oxgangs  of  taxable  bud,  aa  much  of 
which  was  arable  as  could  be  tilled  with  six  ploughs.  There  were ' 
in  the  whole  district  twenty-seven  villeins,  and  four  sokemen,  with 
fourteen  ploughs,  a  church,  and  a  mill,  and  ten  acres  of  meadow, 

ef 

•  Turner't  Hiit.  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  1,  p.  148.  note  from  Saxon  Chron« 

t  Tlie  precise  spot  of  ground  where  this  battle  was  fouglit  cannot  now  be 
Hscertaiued,  but  it  must  hsve  been  tery  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
own  of  Leeds, 


•f  which  71.  4b.  was  the  estimated  valiie.  The  strongs  easHe, 
which  stood  oathe  plaee  called  Mill  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the. 
town,  is  with  great  probability  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  11- 
bert  de  Lacy.  It  was  besieged  by  King  Stephen,  A.  D.  1139^ 
and  here  that  iinpnidcut  and  unfortanate  monarch  Riehaid  II.  waa 
confined  for  some  time  in  the  year  1899.  Biit  of  this  ancient  Ibiw 
tress  there  are  now  no  vestiges  remaining.  '  The  town  was  ineor*- 
porated  in  the  2nd  Charles  I.  and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
troubles  of  that  reign.  The  principal  action  that  took  place  al 
Leeds  during  the  civil  war  was  the  capture  of  the  town  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1643,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  That  general^ 
with  six  troops  of  horse,  three  companies  of  dragooos,  1000  mus- 
keteersj  and  2000  club-men,  marched  ont  of  Bradford  to  attack 
tliis  place;  and,  advancing  within  a  short  distance,  summoned  Sir 
William  Saville  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  Parliament  But  re-> 
ceiving  a  haughty  answer,  he  advanced  with  colours  flying  to 
the  southwest  side  of  the  town,  and  began  the  assault,  which 
lasted  about  two  hours,  when  the  royalists  composing  the  garri- 
son were  beaten  from  their  outworks,  and  their  cannoneers  were 
killed.  Sir  Thomas  and  his  brother  Sir  William  Fairfiix,  with 
Sir  Henry  Fowlis,  and  Captain  Forbes,  cut  their  way  through 
all  opposition,  and  entering  the  town,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head 
of  their  troops,  soon  got  possession  of  the  place,  where  they 
found  two  brass  cannon  with  good  store  of  ammunition,  and  took 
600  prisoners,  among  whom  were  six  officers.  Sir  William  Saville 
fled,  and  escaped  being  taken  by  crossing  the  river;  but  Serjeant- 
Major  Beaumont  was  drowned  in  making  the  attempt  The  town 
of  liecds  often  changed  masters  in  those  turbulent  times,  but  was 
never  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed. 

In  the  mouth  of  June  1753,  a  disturbance  arose,  which  shews 
the  avertiion  of  an  unenlightened  multitude  to  every  kind  of  im- 
provement. The  country  people  being  much  discontented  on  ac« 
count  of  the  turnpike  act,  notwithstanding  its  beneficial  tenden- 
cy, a  lar^^e  body  of  these  infatuated  men  assembled,  broke  down 
the  gates,  uud  pulled  up  the  posts  of  seyeral  bars  near  Leeds.  Ed-^ 
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win  Lasoelles,  Esq.  aftemanls  Lord^  Han^wcHKlj.  rt  Ifce  li«i|  # 

ftWiit  300  of  bis  teoariU  akid  wnrkmen  well  armed^  lUaokirt  lit 
natersy  and  took  about  thiHy  |>ri»ontfi«j  of  whom  aooie  Wfm  €tm* 
nilted  to  York  cattle;  atid  threes  beiiig  oarri^  before  thf;  limtm 
of  the  tiim{>ike  at  the  Kltig^'s  Attun  Inn,  m  Un^ktm,  a  body  «f 
near  500  men  assembled^  ami  deoui^nd^d  the  lihemiitm  of  tlit  pri- 
fioners.  The  riot  act  was  read,  but  wiUiotit  elfeci;  9mA  tkm  ank 
proceedi^d  to  break  the  windows  of  the  inn  ;  wheti  the  solfiKc^  wkB 
]jad  been  previously  sent  for  were  ordere<1  to  ^e.  Tfiia  was  diaa 
first  with  powder,  which  not  produfiit^  Lite  de&irrd  effect,  Uujfi 
fired  with  ball :  etghl  of  the  mob  wer^  kitted^  and  a>b6rc  foctf 
ivounded,  when  the  rest  initnediately  di^tpcrsed.  Since  thai  tiia» 
the  History  of  Leeds  exhibits  a  picasiiig  view  of  tile  progiw  if 
9t%B,  mam  1  fact ures»  and  cotniae^e^  witli  their  imrppamlile 
tendants,  increasing  wealth  artd  population. 

The  environs  of  Leeds  are  pleasant  and  beauUfuK  Tbc  rale  4il< 
tlie  Aire,  extending  both  eastwiDtl  and  uneatward  to  a  j^raal  dis* 
tajice,  is  one  of  the  finest  iValurts  of  thecottnlry,  and  the  soil  is 
OKtremely  fertile.  Within  three  or  four  miles  to  Uie  KiMitb  of  t^ 
towD^  is  abundance  of  coal ;  »nd  to  lite  ebcapaesa  of  that  iodift- 
ponsable  article  may  be  attributed  the  llomlslun^  atato  of  ttif>  ina* 
nttfaetures.  Within  a  mite  of  the  town,  towanis  the  norih-wrst. 
are  vast  quarries  of  an  argillaceooa  schtKt,  which  i»uppiy  the  neigh* 
bourbood  aiid  country  down  the  ri?er  with  flag  at  ones.  Some  of 
Ibe  higher  parts  of  the  parish  of  Lee«k  are  rocky  and  bairesi ;  but 
in  the  vallies,  and  on  the  dec1ivilies>  the  land  is  e%trc«Di.*ly  rich, 
and,  by  rea^n  of  the  great  plenty  of  ntairare^  tad  the  populotiaiieia 
of  the  counti7,  is  in  a  liigh  state  of  cuUivation. 

About  a  mite  and  a  half  from  the  south-eastern  cxtrcoiity  of 
Leeds,  and  near  to  the  banks  of  the  Atre^  is  the  pteoaant  i tJla^e 
of  Kiio«trop«  sheltered  from  the  cold  windji  of  the  north  by  a  teatly 
riaiag  hill  of  consideiuble  height,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  ia  si- 
taalad.  Here  was  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  family  of  Barltea : 
at  what  time  it  wajs  built  is  not  known  :  but  the  little  of  it  lliat 
remains  is  in  tho  most  antique  style, and  ia  occupied  by  a  gafdams^ 


In  an  adjoiniiie:  gardmi,  aow  in  the  ofctiptttoi  of  Mr.  ictAnk  U^^, 
Ase  gncfmtmeB  with  6f»it^>lM,  in  Latb^  •but  too  Brach  defikoed  1^ 
be  legible.  The  pUee  where  4hey  «M  Men  in«  onee  a  bvrM 
ground  belonging  to  tbe  onrly  Qonkeni,  being  converted  to  tMl 
use  by  a  gealleDUUi  ofihe  name  of  Stables,  who  poMO^oed  this  es- 
tate. ThiB  viUage  is  now  almost  wholly  iohabitod  by  gardeMi% 
4o  whom  Leeds  market  afibrds  a  pientifui  sale  for  their  prodii»» 


At  the  distance  of  about  lour  asiles  and  a  half  to  the 
of  Leeds,  and  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  is 
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The  sei^  of  «^  Marqais  of  Hertford.  It  was  sneienlly  a  fKh 
ceptory  belonging  to  the  knighto  templars,  whose  order  was  sap* 
pressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iL  fuid  was  granted  by  Kdwavl 
iU.  to  Sir  John  D'Aroy,  and  his  heirs  male.  In  1544,  on  IM 
death  of  Thomas,  Lord  D'Arey,  who  was  beheaded  on  aoconnt  of 
the  insmrreetion  called  the  ^pilgrimage  of  grace,''  thoagh  hisgaill 
appears  problematieal,  it  was  given  4)y  Henry  VIII.  to  Matthew; 
Earl  of  Lenox,  and  the  Lady  Mugaret  his  wife,  whose  son,  Lorl 
Damley,  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  father  of  Kti^ 
James  I.  was  bom  at  this  place.  James  I.  granted  it  to  hh  kiM- 
man,  the  Dukeof  Lenox,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Arthur  logram,  who  took 
down  the  old  mansion,  and  erected  the  present  structure.  Tli0 
foof  is  surrounded  with  a  battlement  ooaiposed  of  capital  letters  in 
atone-work,  forming  this  inscription :  ' 

"  All  ^ory  and  praise  be  given  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and 

Holy  Ghost  on  high ;  peace  upon  earth,  good  will  towards 

men:  honour  and  true  altegianee  to  our  gracious  king,  loving 

affections  amongst  his  subjecto,  health  and  plenty  within  |faia 

hoose.'' 

The  coUeetioa  of  pictores  in  this  house  is  said  to  be  both  nu« 

^BffiTous  and  good,  many  of  them  being  cbef  d'muvrea  of  the  moot 

^  cele- 
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cckbrated  mastcrR ;  but  it  b  much  to  bo  regretted  that  t&ey  hwft 
loiit^  been  a  hidden  treasure.  Several  respectable  gentiemen,  and, 
amoiii;  others,  the  ini||;enioiis  author  of  the  Walk  through  Leeds,  oa 
requcstin;^  to  see  the  paintings  were  refused  admittance.  But  it 
is  to  be  hopctd  that  tlie  present  noble  proprietor  will  follow  the 
laudable  example  of  tiic  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Grantham,  Loid 
Harewood,  and  others  of  tlic  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  with  ft 
liberality  worthy  of  imitation,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  pnUift 
Willi  a  view  of  their  elegant  mansions. 


KTRKSTALL  ABBEY. 

Tlie  iiitorosting  ruins  of  this  monastic  structure,  stand  iki  Ite 
beaulifiil  vale  of  tlie  Aire,  very  near  the  north  bank  of  the  itta; 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Leedft 
The  space  which  they  occupy  measures  340  feet  from  north  ti 
south,  aud  44'i  foel  from  cast  to  west.  The  church  is  in  the  tatik 
of  a  cross,  and  hail  a  lofty  tower,  which  remained  entire  till  the 
27th  of  January,  177!),  when  two  sides,  and  a  part  of  a  third,  litt 
down.  \\"\\\\  tlio  exception  of  some  oniaments  in  the  tnrretted 
and  piiinnclcd  si  vie,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  is  of 
the  r.'^r  of  lic-iiry  VII.  or  Henry  Vlll. ;  the  building  throaghovt 
be!!rs  ovivleiiL  [uurks  of  the  transition  from  the  early  Norman  to 
the  pointed  ordrr.  The  door- ways,  porticos,  and  windows,  except 
two  or  ilnvo  which  have  been  evidnitly  altered  from  their  origi- 
nal forui,  ;a>'  mii'ormly  Norman;  but  the  pillars  of  the  choir,  tow- 
er, and  l::inse|M,  hc^vc  slii^^hlly  pointed  arches  and  clustered  co» 
linuMs,  llifj  l;lt(?r  biinsj  some  more,  some  less  removed,  by  the 
their  proinl!icnr<\  or  the  contrary,  from  the  plain  massiveness  of 
the  \orrn;iii  colaniit.  The  arches  are  rather  clumsily  rounded  off^ 
in  tlK?  Norman,  instead  of  dispinyins:  the  anprular  character  of 
the  pt.'iMlul  sIyI:?.  The  coroj  I  ornaments,  and  the  capitals  of 
the  pi!i:jr<,  nre  also  o\'  \\n'.  Norman  description;  but  the  capi- 
tals \M'\    .'Vo.n  L';'jh  otlicr,  markini^  t!iu   architectural    versati- 

i  lity 


Sly  of  the  period  at  which  this  boildiiig  waa  erecled.^  '  Th# 
fnnuIcitugH  of  the  arelies  of  tlie  door-ways  and  windows  are  ctiicfly 
pUin  :  but  amont;  iUene  are  discernible  ftomn  traces  of  the  <»rabat- 
tkui  fTellr,  and  the  chevron  or  zigzag ;  and  there  in  a  twiftted  or* 
ainent  at  the  tenniriation  of  one  of  the  corbels,  which  apptMt 
be  a  non-4e«eript.  These  obHcrvationn  apply  solely  ta  the 
urch.  The  chapter-house,  which  Htitl  remains  nearly  entire,  is 
partly  a  remnant  of  the  original  strueturei  and  partly  an  enlarge- 
ment  little  prior  to  the  dtM«olntlon, 

The  refectory  wa^  a  vaulted  room  supporletl  by  cylindrical 
columns,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stdno.  The  dormitory  is 
liuppased  by  some  to  have  been  over  the  set  of  bntldintr^  that 
rcrge  to  the  southward  from  the  transept  ;t  hut  jadg-ini^  from  a 
comparison  with  Foimtains  abbey,  whicfi  belou^'od  to  the  same 
Bli^ioti«  order,  it  b  more  probable  that  thin  part  of  the  mona^to* 
by  waa  pl»ccd  over  the  range  which  romimmicatet  with  the  iKtath* 
rest  angle  of  the  cinuch,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  cloister  e%" 
nding  to  the  refectory.  The  ^rand  nu»a  of  ivy,  which  covers  a 
art  of  these  nittis  from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  adds  mneh  to 
|)ie  beauty  uf  their  iippearaucc. 
Of  the  fonndatioii  of  thia  celebrated  monastery,  the  fullowing 
ccourit  IK  given  by  Burlon  in  his  -'  Monadticon  :" 

•*  Henry  de  Lacy  betng^  in  a  bad  state  of  henlth,  mndi^  a  vow 
fliat,  if  he  should  recover,  he  would  hnild  an  abbey  in  honour  of 
|Jie  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  Cistercian  order;  and,  upon  th<r 
very  of  lii»  health,  he  aecordiiiflrly  ^*ive  the  town  of  Bernokl- 
with  its  appurtenunces,  which  he  then  held  in  fee  of  Hugh 
li|^oty  Earl  of  Norfolk  ;  but  soon  after  the  name  was  changed  to 
bat  of  St,  Mary'»  mount.  And  in  A.  D.  1147,  the  twelfth  Klnsj 
Stephen,  Ale^tatider,  Prior  of  Fountains,  wa«  made  the  first  abhot, 
Irho,  on  14th  KaL  of  June^  i.  e.  18th  of  May,  with  twelve  monks 

and 


•  About  the  je«  1151,  l7Ui  Sti?phcn ;  BurtDifa  Monnit.  p,  ♦«$, 
t  Burton  hat  given  i\  pisu  of  tbs  niii«is3t<:ry«  hL  H^Bb  bat  unf^rtuaattlj 
Itkhoul  Miy  cipl<in>Ltion. 
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nd  ten  eoBTcrU,  left  FounlaiQ's  abbey,  and  EMei  hart,  Heoiy 
liordoc.  Archbishop  of  York,  oonfirmiiig  this  place  to  them. 

Here  Alexander  with  the  monks  oontioued  six  BKHtths,  endvrng 
aiuch  hanger  and  cold,  as  well  occasioned  by  war  aa  by  aevcta 
.weather.  The  abbot  having  pavMd  tfaroogh  a  woody  country  call- 
od  Aire  dale,  taking  its  naoie  Iron  the  river  Aire,  which  roHi 
almost  from  east  to  west*  The  abbot  finding  this  vale  to  abonnd 
with  wood,  water,  and  atone ;  and  having  come  to  a  place  wImr 
some  anchorites  lived,  judged  it  a  proper  place  to  found  a  monaa- 
lery  upon ;  and,  by  the  assittaace  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  obtained  a 
grant  thereof,  from  William  of  Poieion,  or  Poitevin,  (pictaTienats) 
the  monks  payiog  to  him  and  bis  heirs  five  marks  per  annam. 

To  this  place  the  abbot  and  bis  monks  removed  from  th^  for- 
mer habitatiou,  which  tliey  then  converted  into  a  grange,  on  the 
UUi  Kal.  June,  18th  of  May  A.  D.  1152,  the  17th  King  Stephen ; 
and  Henry  de  Lacy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Nary,  and  finished  it  at  his  own  expaoat, 
aapplying  the  aM)nks  with  money  and  provi8ions.f 

Hugh  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  claiming  the  lordship  of  Ber- 
noldswic,  the  abbot,  by  intreaty,  prevailed  to  hold  it  of  him  for  ^m 
narks  per  annum ;  wliidi  afterwards  the  said  Earl,  at  the  rc^aest 
of  King  Henry,  remitted  and  gave  that  laud  free  to  the  monks. 
In  this  excellent  abbot's  rnign  of  Ihirty-fivc  years,  the  church, 
both  the  dormitories  for  monks  and  lay-brothers,  the  rectory,! 
eloysler,  and  chapter- house,  with  other  ofiices,  were  built  with  stone 
and  wood/'§     Several  of  the  first  abbots  appear  to  have  been 


*  Tliis  sentence  i<  eTidently  incorrect  and  ambiguous;  the  rclatiTe  ooghtto 
tcfcr  to  the  river  which  runs  not  from  east  to  west,  but  from  west  to  «atL 
BurtonS  language  is  also  ungrauimaticai :  here  is  no  verb  agreeing  with  "  The 
abbot**  which  is  followed  by  the  participles  *'  having  passed.*' 

f   Burton's  account  is  very  confused  ;  he  speaks  of  the  monks  residing  oa* 

ly  six  months  in  their  first  habitation  ;  and  then  fixes  the  time  of  their  remo* 

▼al  to  the  ¥ery  day  five  years  afterwards.    Sec  his  Monasticon,  fol.  tSTi  tsa* 

X  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  word  ouglit  to  be  refectory* 

$  Burton's  Monasticonj  fol.  287,  S88. 
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of  exemplary  piety.*  The  revenaes  of  the  abbey  were  86 
veil  managed,  that^  at  a  vUitation  in  the  year  1301,  the  mouks  o^ 
.  this  house  were  found  to  have  216  draught  oxen,  160  cows,  152 
yearlings  and  bullocks,  90  calves,  4000  sheep  and  lambs ;  and 
their  debts  amounted  to  no  more  than  lOOl.f  At  the  dissolutioBj 
the  endowments  of  this  monastery  amounted  to  3291.  2s.  lid.  per 
annum,  by  Dugdale's  computation,  or  5121.  13s.  4d.  according  to 
Speed.  It  was  surrendered  by  John  Ripley,  the  last  abbot,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1540,  the  dlst  Henry  VIII^  In  the  34lh  of 
the  same  king's  reign,  the  site  was  granted  to  Thomas  Cruumer^ 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  heirs,  in  exchange  for  other 
lands.  §  And  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  royal  licence  was 
granted  to  the  archbishop  to  alienate  the  said  premises  to  Peter 
Hammond  and  others,  for  the  use  of  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of 
the  said  archbishop,  and  his  heirs.  The  Right  Hon.  the  £ari  of 
Cardigan  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  situation  of  this  abbey  is  extremely  pleasant,  being  almost 
close  to  the  banks  of  a  fine  river,  which  is  always  calm  and  clear^ 
except  iu  the  time  of  floods,  when  the  water  comes  with  great  ra- 
pidity from  the  hilly  country  of  Craven.  At  such  times  it  seems 
that  the  monastery  must  have  been  in  danger  of  inundations,  as 
the  course  of  the  river  Aire  was  in  all  probability  not  kept  so  open 
and  clear  as  at  present.  In  general,  however,  it  must  have  been 
a  charming  retreat  for  persons  devoted  to  a  monastic  life.  The 
Tale  of|the  Aire,  in  which  it  stands,  is  fertile,  open,  and  extensive, 
and  the  hilly  brows,  overlooking  the  abbey,  were  formerly  covered 
with  wood.  II 

Vol.  XVI.  3F  WAKE- 

•  Leiandi  Collect.  IV.  p.  107;  Monast.  Anglicauam,  I.  p.  856;  Steven's 
Contin.  II.  p.  37. 

t  Steven's  Contin.  II.  p.  41. 
X  Wiilit  lays  that  John  Brown  was  tlie  last  abbot,  and  had  a  pension  of 
661.  i3s.  4d.  per  aonum  after  the  dissoUtioa,  Hist.  Abbies,  II.  p.  375. 
§  Tanner's  Notit.  p.  660. 
II  (t  is  said  that  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  adjacent  grouods,  and  here  was 
imre  an  iron  forge.    Tbor«sby's  Ducat.  Leod.  p.  165. 
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aniform  elegance :  the  situation  crowning  the  top  of  the  emiDcmee^ 
from  which  the  town  slopes  gently  southward  to  the  Calder^  is  ele^ 
Tated  and  healthful,  and  commands  prospects  of  the  niosi  agree-' 
able  nature :  on  the  western  side  in  particular  is  a  beautiful,  weD 
cultivated,  populous,  and  extensive  vale,  which,  with  the  riaiiig 
country  beyond  it,  presents  a  delightful  scenery. 

In  this  town  is  a  free-grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  much  improved  by  private  beuefactitu. 
The  school-house  is^  a  noble  and  spacious  building,  erected  by  the 
Saviltes,  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Mexborough.  Here  is  also  a 
charity-school,  founded  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  106 
poor  boys  and  girls  of  Wakefield.  The  charitable  donations  to 
this  town,  indeed,  are  very  considerable,  amounting,  it  ia  said,  to 
not  less  than  lOOOl.  per  annum,  and  are  under  the  direction  of 
fourteen  trustees,  called  governors.  They  are  applied  to  ths 
maintenance  of  certain  students  in  the  two  universities,  to  ths 
apprenticing  poor  boys  to  various  trades,  to  the  support  of  old 
and  infirm  persons,  and  to  other  charitable  purposes  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  governors.  At  the  bottom  of  Westgate,  the 
principal  street  in  the  town,  is  the  house  of  correction  for  ths 
whole  Riding.  This  prison  is  a  large  and  noble  structure  of  stone 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  and  contains  above  150  cells. 

At  the  soutli-east  entrance  into  Wakefield,  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  over  the  Calder.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  FIT. 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  masonry  of  tiiat  age.  In  the  centre 
of  this  biid^e,  projecting  from  the  eastern  side,  and  resting  part- 
ly on  the  sterlings,  is  an  ancient  chapel,  built  in  the  richest  style 
of  Gotiiic,  or  Saracenic  architecture.  This  most  beautiful  struc- 
ture is  ten  yards  in  length,  and  about  eight  in  breadth.  The  east 
window  overhanging  the  river,  is  adorned  with  various  and  beau- 
tiful tracery,  and  the  parapets  perforated.  The  windows  on  ths 
north  and  south  sides  are  equally  rich.  But  the  west  front  facing 
the  passage  over  the  bridge,  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  profusion  sf 
ornament,  being  divided  by  buttresses  into  compartments  forming 
j-ecessts  with  lofty  pediments  and  pointed  arches,  ¥uth  spandrils 

richlf 
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TioMy  flowered,  and  above  is  an  entablatore  sapporting  five  ''  basso 
relievos,"  the  whole  being  crowned  with  battlements.  The  but- 
tresses, finials,  traceries,  &c.  form  an  assemblage  of  Gothic  embel- 
lishments, which  for  richness  and  delicacy  can  scarcely  be  excelled. 
This  chapel  was  bnilt  by  Edward  IV.  in  memory  of  his  father, 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  those  of  bis  party  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Wakefield.*  It  appears,  however,  that  a  chapel  had 
been  built  on  this  bridge  by  Edward  UL  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary;  bnt  it  wa3  undoubtedly  rebuilt  and  embellished  by  Edward 
IV.  irho  on  this  account  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  pre- 
sentstmcture.  This  superb  relic  of  antiquity  was  of  late  years  used 
as  A  warehouse^  and  its  beautiful  embellishments  have  received  con- 
siderable damage.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  taste  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wakefield,  will  preserve  from  destruction  this  noble 
nuMMiment  of  past  ages,  which  is  so  great  an  ornament  to  their 
town,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  a  most  interesting  part  of 
our  national  history. 

In  the  time  of  Camden  this  town  was  famous  for  its  largeness 
neat  buildings,  cloth  trade,  and  markets,  as  well  as  for  the  chapel 
h«re  described.f  The  improvements  in  the  woollen  cloth  mann* 
facture,  with  the  introduction  of  those  of  tammies,  camblets,  and 
m  variety  of  fancy  articles,  have  amazingly  increased  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  woollen 
cloths  are  for  the  most  part  vended  at  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  mar- 
kets. The  stnfli  are  exposed  to  sale  in  an  elegant  hall,  erected  by 
subscription,  resembling  on  a  smaller  scale  the  cloth-halls  at 
Leeds,  and  under  nearly  the  same  regulations.  This  town,  like 
liOeds,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  manufacturing  district,  o' 
which  the  Calder  here  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Scarcely  a 
single  woollen  manufacturer  is  found  to  the  eastward  of  Wakefield. 
The  4rade  of  this  town  kt  greatiy  promoted  by  the  Calder  naviga- 
tion. This  river  was  rendered  navigable  to  Wakefield  in  the  year 
1698,  and  in  1760  its  navigation  was  extended  to  Ealand,  or  El- 

3  F  3  land 

^  Cunideu,  ful.  710,  Gibson's  edit    Tindtrs  notes  on  Rapin  I.  foL  586. 
t  Camden,  obi  sopra. 
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land  neir  HalUkx.  Great  quantitieg  of  coals  are  carried  hy  ynkt 
itom  Wakefield,  as  well  as  from  Leeds,  into  the  Onse,  and  then  ap 
that  river  to  York,  or  down  the  Humher  to  Hull,  by  which  means 
extensive  tracts  of  country  are  supplied  with  that  most  excellest 
fuel.  The  town  of  Wskefield  seems  to  increase  more  in  opnleBce 
and  elegance  than  in  the  number  of  inhabitants :  if  the  retoras 
we  have  seen  be  correct,  the  population  in  1801,  was  8,131,  and 
'n  1811,  it  amounted  to  8,593,  making  an  increase  of  463  in  tte 
last  ten  years.* 

The  environs  of  Wakefield  are  beautiful,  and  for  the  mosi  part 
fertile  and  well  cultivated*  At  the  distance  of  a  tew  miles  to  the 
north,  between  this  town  and  Leeds,  the  coal  mines  are  numeroos, 
and  afiford  great  quantities  of  that  valuable  fuel.  About  two  mles 
towards  the  east,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Pontefrael, 
is  the  village  of  Heath,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  in 
England.  It  is  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  on  thie  south  side  oi 
the  Calder,  commanding  magnificent  prospects  over  a  rich  and 
picturesque  country,  and  consists  chiefly  of  handsome  stone  houses 
built  round  a  green,  with  gardens  and  hanging  woods  down  to  the 
river.  Here  is  an  elegant  seat  of  W.  Farquier,  Esq.  and  at  tUs 
place  was  also  the  seat  and  favorite  residence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Sniitli,  whose  memory  is  endeared  to  the  neighbourhood  by 
his  talents  and  virtues. — About  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Wake- 
field, on  tlie  road  towards  Barnsley,  is  Sandal,  a  cousiderable  vil- 
lage^ famous  for  its  ancient  castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  by  John,  Earl  of  Warren,  and  afterwards  the  property  of  Rich- 
ard Plantagcnci,  Duke  of  York,  who,  aspiring  to  the  crown,  fell 
in  battle  before  its  walls^f 

Wlicre  York  himself  before  his  castle  gate, 
Man{{IrcI  with  wounds  on  his  own  eaith  hy  dead  ; 

Upon 
•  Tiie  Witter  ha*),  from  long  experience,  and  assiduous  attention,  the  morti* 
font  Kill  to  ob»ervr,  that  in  historical  and  statistical  accounts,  little  reliance  ctn 
he  ithd  on  uuiiicricHl  statements. 

t  111  th»:  Imiile  oj  Wakefield  fought  against  Margaret  of  Anjon,  contort  of 
II'  ::r)  VI.  a<-  will  be  afterwards  related. 
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I7p«i  «liote  kod J  CKffM  down  Imb  ttte 
Scabbii^^  the  corptCb  andcsttiDg  offtbe  Wad» 
Crowned  it  with  peper^  and  to  wreahe  hit  tecn^ 
Fresenti  it  ao  to  hit  nctonons  qneene 

Drayton's  Qucene  ICaiguitr* 

The  place  where  he  fell  wts  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and  on  it  was 
erected  a  cross  of  stone,  which  was  demolished  in  the  ciTiI  wan 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament* 

Richard  III.  is  said  to  ha?e  resided  in  Sandal  Castle  some  time 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  time  of  the  dvil  wars 
tiie  king  had  here  a  garrison,  which  surrendered,  after  a  siege  ot 
three  weeks,  to  Colonel  Overton  in  the  month  of  October  1645, 
and  in  the  following  year  this  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of 
Pariiameni.  At  present  scarcely  any  thing  of  it  remains  fo  indi* 
cate  its  ibrmer  strength  and  magnificenccf 

The  manor  of  Wakefield  is  very  extensive,  including  that  of 
HaUlkx,  and  stretching  from  Normanton  westward  to  the  edge  oi* 
lancashire.  It  is  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
weft,  and  comprises  118  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  of  which 
Wakefield  and  Halifax  are  the  chief.  It  appears  fh>m  Domesday 
book  to  have  been  part  of  the  royal  demesnes  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  it  belonged  to  the  crown. 
How  long  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  king  is  uncertain : 
some  assert  that  William  I.  who  settled  most  of  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom  on  his  Norman  followers,  gave  it  as  a  portion  with  his 
daughter  Gundred  to  William  Earl  Warren,  Others,  with  greater 
probability,  say  that  it  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  till  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  I.  who  granted  it  to  William  Earl  of  Warren  and 
Surry.    But  the  first  certain  account  we  have  of  these  matters 

3F4  is 

*  Tm4fiV$  notes  on  Bapitt>  I.  Ibl.  586. 
t  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  tbe  celebrated  Johu  Burton,  M.  D.  au- 
tbor  of  the  MonaAticon  Eboracense,  was  a  native  of  Wakcliekl.  Afler 
finishing  bil  studies  at  Edinburgh  he  settled  at  York,  where  he  practised  as  a 
phjtidan.  His  Monasticon,  a  work  of  infinite  labour  and  research,  was  pub- 
lished in  1738. 
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is  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  I.  when  John  de  Waarren^  Earl  ef 
Surrey^  was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  pleas  of  assizes  aad 
jurats  at  Scarbroiigh,  by  what  warrant  he  appropriated  to  himadf 
inter  alia,  "  among  others/'  the  divisions  of  Halifax,  Skircote^ 
Ovenden,  Haldesworth,  Saltonshall,  Miggeley,*  Wadesworth, 
Heptonstall,  Rottenstall,  Stansfield,  And  Langfield.  The  Earl 
answered,  tliat  he  claimed  no  forest  in  the  aforesaid  lands,  bi^ 
that  he  and  liis  ancestors,  from  time  immemorial,  had  enjoyed  tb« 
privilege  of  free  chace  in  the  same,  as  well  in  fees  as  in  dement 
lands,  unless  some  interruption  had  happened  in  time  of  war,  cr 
when  he,  or  some  of  his  ancestors,  were  in  wardship  to  the  kinga 
of  England.  He  also  claimed  to  have  free  warren,  as  well  in  hia 
fees  as  in  demesne  lands,  which  he  had  of  ancient  tenure,  viz.  in 
Soland,  Halifax,  Hcptonstall,  Rastrick,  Langfield,  Midgley, 
Skircote,  Saltonstall,  Ovenden,  Haldesworth,  Wadsworth,  Rob* 
tonstall,  Stansfield,  Norland,  Hipperholme,  Northouram»  Ship* 
den,  Risliworth,  &c.  that  he,  and  all  his  ancestors,  had  oaed  fre» 
warren  in  the  said  lands  from  time  immemorial.  He  also  prodoeed 
a  charter  of  Henry  III.  dated  the  27th  January,  in  the  37th 
of  his  reign,  by  which  that  monarch  granted  him  free  warren  lA 
all  his  demesne  lands  which  he  tiieu  had  or  should  acquire.  Up* 
on  an  inquib'tion  taken  afterwards,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
thing  was  found  for  the  king.  John,  the  last  Earl  of  Warren  and 
Surry,  having  no  lawful  issue,  gave  all  his  honoiu's,  castles,  ma- 
nors, lands,  and  teuemculs,  to  King  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1316, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  regraut  to  his  unlawful  issue.  On 
this,  the  king  made  a  grant  to  the  earl  and  to  his  concubine  Maud 
de  Nerford  for  life,  with  remainder  to  John  de  Warren,  son  of  the 
said  Maud,  by  the  same  earl,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  re- 
mainder to  Thomas  de  Warren,  another  son  of  the  said  Maud  by  the 
said  earl,  and  the  lieirs  male  of  his  body  ;  remainder  to  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  the  said  earl,  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and  for 
want  of  such  issue  to  return  to  the  crown.  In  the  12th  of  Ed- 
ward II.  Earl  Warren,  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  king,  did 

gran^ 

*  Now  called  Mi  dgley. 


grant  the  manor  of  Wakefield  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Laneaater,  grand-^ 
aon  of  Henry  III.  during  the  term  of  the  natoral  life  of  the  said 
Earl  Warren ;  hot  he  enjoyed  it  only  ahont  three  yeara^  ior  bein^ 
leader  of  the  barona  at  that  time  associated  against  the  kiiiijg,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  near  Boronghhridge,  and  beheaded  at  Ponte* 
fract  on  the  2dth  March  1322.  In  consequence  of  his  execotiotf 
the  manor  of  Wakefield  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  ^ 
Warren,  who  held  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1347/ 
Maud  and  her  two  sons  aboTe  named  all  died  without  any  other  la^ 
sue,  in  the  lifetime  of  Earl  Warren,  on  which  account  he  married 
Isabella  de  Honland,  and  previous  to  this  marriage  the  king 
seems  to  have  been  prevailed  on  to  secure  to  the  said  Isabella 
what  had  before  been  settled  on  Ma;ud.  Isabella  Burvived  the 
earl :  she  lived  till  the  year  1359,  and  held  oonrta  at  Wakefield; 
&c.  in  the  name  of  the  Countess  of  Warren.  At  her  death,  th<i 
manor  with  its  appendages  came  to  the  crown  in  th^  person  of 
Edward  III.  who,  in*1362,  created  his  fifth  son,  Edmund  de  Lang* 
ley.  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  gave  him  all  the  castles,  roanorS/ 
and  lands  beyond  the  Trent,  which  had  formeriy  belonged  to  John 
de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surry.  In  consequence  of  the  aurrendera 
which  the  last  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surry  made  to  the  crown  of 
his  estates,  Edmund  de  Langlcy  had  a  grant  in  special  tail  fromr 
his  father,  dated  21  Edward  III.  of  all  the  castles,  manors,  and 
lands  beyond  Trent,  that  formerly  belonged  to  John  de  Warren 
Earl  of  Surrey  ;  but  on  account  of  his  minority,  for  he  was  then 
but  six  years  of  age.  Queen  Philippa,  his  mother,  received  the 
profits  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  him  and  her  other 
sons.  This  Edmund  was  afterwards,  by  his  nephew  King  Richard 
II.  created  Duke  of  York,  and  died  August  Ist,  the  third  year 
of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1402,  seized  inter  alia,  "  among  others,"  of 
jthe  manors  of  Coningburgh,  Sandal,  Hatfield,  Thome,  Pishlake;^ 
Holmefrith,  and  Soureby,  and  likewise  of  the  manor  and  lordship 
of  Wakefield,  including  that  of  Halifax,  leaving  Edward,  Earl  of 
^utland^  his  son  and  heir.''*'     This  Edward  perished  in  the  battle 

*  Dug.  Bar.  p.  155. 


of  Agineooiiy  in  the  year  1415,  and  dying  tritkovH  kme  m^ 
bis  hooonni  and  eatatea  deyolred  on  Ida  nephew^.  Riehsd  D^ 
•f  Yoik,  son  of  hia  brother,  Richard  Dnke  of  Gaadwidga^  idM 
waa  beheaded  in  the  same  year,  1415,  for  a  conspimey  afsinrt 
Henry  Y.  Richard,  the  laat  mentioned  Dnke  ef  York,  mmiMkm 
of  King  Sdward  lY.  waa  kiUed  at  the  batUe  of  Wakefield  n  14fi0. 
This  sanguinary  conflict  was  the  most  impwtant  paUic  tnmsae* 
tioii  that  ever  took  place  in  thia  neighbourhood:  it  may  aot  be 
aausa  to  premise  a  few  particnlara.  Under  the  weak  i 
lion  oi  Henry  YL  the  fectiona  of  the  Yorkists  and  ! 
had  for  some  time  divided  the  court,  and  the  flamea  of  wnk  dis« 
cord  aoon  apread  through  the  kingdosn**  The  Dnke  of  Ysifc, 
with  his  adherenta,  took  arma  at  first  without  advancing  any 
pretenaiona  to  the  thnme.  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  he 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  troops,  whom  the  king's  pffodamatien, 
fffimng  them  a  pardon,  bad  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  defection,  he  waa  oUiged  to  tfke  ntag$ 
in  Ifoiand,  while  the  Earb  of  Warwick,  Saliabnry,  and  ltech,t 
with  other  adheienta  of  the  honae  of  York,  escaped  to  Calnia.) 
In  the  Pktfliameat  that  assembled  soon  aTW,  the  Dnke  of  Yoik, 
and  all  his  adherents,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason :  their 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  they  and  their  posterity  pronoanced 
incapable  of  inheriting  to  the  fourth  generation.  The  queen  and 
the  Lancastrian  party  being  now  triumphant,  determined  to  es« 
tirpate  the  Yorkiiits.  A  council  was  held,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolutions  adopted,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  Lord 
Scales^  were  impowered  to  search  out  and  punish  those  who  had 
borne  arms  for  the  Duke  of  York.  The  two  lords  began  to  eze* 
eute  their  commission*  and  put  several  persons  to  death.  But 
tliese  severities  had  a  different  effect  from  what  was  expected. 
The  discontents  of  the  nation  increased :  the  fugitive  lords,  re- 
tnniing  from  Calais,  eroctod  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  and,  beinic 

joined 

•  See  an  account  of  0»c?e  matters  iti  Riipin,  1.  fol.  578,  Ac. 

t  Atterwards  King  Edward  IV.  he  wns  then  onl^  19^e«rsold. 

X  Hall,  fol.  174.     iloIJiiuhcd,  p.  1297. 


joined  by  the  pec^le  of  Kent,  marched  directly  to  Lmdont,  irhei9 
they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  citizens.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  the  bishops  of  London^  Liacob^  Ely,  and  Exeter, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  barons,  declared  in  fiiTonr  of  the  in?* 
snrgents.  In  the  mean  while  the  king  and  queen  assembled  their 
forces  at  Coventry*  The  earls  of  March  and  Warwick  advanced 
^m  London  in  order  to  bring  the  affidr  to  a  speedy  decision.  O9, 
the  9th  July,  1460,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  on  the  EnnHk 
bank  of  the  riyer  Nyne,  near  Northampton;  and  the  king's  amy, 
commapded  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  was  to* 
tally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.*  The  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham,  tlie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  son  pf  the  renowned  Talbo^ 
who  makes  so  isonspicuons  a  figure  in  th^  hiftory  of  th^  wars  ii| 
flrance,  with  the  Lord  Beal^l|onty  Thomas  Lord  Egremont»  Si|r 
William  Lacy,  and  several  otfier  nobles  apd  ^iffioera  ^if  distino* 
tion  were  left  dea4  on  the  field.  The  queen;  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  fled  into  the  county  of  Dvr« 
ham,  and  firom  thence  into  Wales,  an4  aftei^^^'ds  into  ScotiaQd« 
After  this  success  the  chiefs  of  the  party  sent  tor  \f\^  D^ke  of 
York,  who  ifM  still  in  Ireland.  The.  dulfe  airiyed  at  London 
soon  after  \he  meeting  o(  the  Parliament,  whicl^  %Mjemb^d  opi 
the  9th  of  October,  am)  in  which  the  claims  of  th^  two  houses  o( 
York  and  Lancasjber.  were  fully  investigated.  The  re8|G|1tw;a%  ^hat 
U^enry  VI.  should  ei\j oy  the  crown  daring  his  life,  ai|4  ^1^  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  should  be,  his  snccepsor.f  l^och  wj^  the  states 
of  afl^rs  previous  to  the  bat^e  of  Wakefield,  and  o^  which  i| 
seemed  requisite  to  giye.  this  slight  sketc^h,  before  wa  proc^  tq 
a  further  account  of  a  transaction  that  occupies,  so  f:o#spic^us  % 
place  in  the  history  of  this  neigl^bourjipod^ 

The  king  appeared  satis^ed  wit^  this  airpti^geiyient;  b^t  tb^t 
queen  was  not  so  passive.    Seeing  Ifej  sqd,  t)MB,P^p<\^  of  Wfjai, 

4^prive4 

*  For  a  circamstantial  account  of  this  battle.  Tide  Halt,  fol.  176,  and  H0I-' 
lin^hed,  p.  1299. 

t  Vide  Couon's  Abridg.  pp.  665,  667.  Hall,  foL  l]E(t  Stow,  p.  4»0, 
and  411. 
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'dejMveS,  by  this  settlement,  of  his  succession  to  the  tlurone,  she 
returned  into  England,  and  drew  together  in  the  north  an  anny  of 
18,000,  br,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  22,000  men*  The 
Duke  of  York  was  soon  informed  that  the  queen  was  endeaTonriBf 
to  levy  an  army,  but  did  not  know  that  she  had  made  so  great  a 
progress.  Judging  it  requisite,  however,  to  be  as  expeditioiui  as 
possible  in  preventing  the  execution  of  her  designs,  .he  departal 
from  London  on  the  2nd  t>f  December,  with  only  fbor  or  five 
sand  men,  giving  orders  to  his  son,  the  Egrl  of  March,  to  i 
and  join  him  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  advancing  towards 
the  north,  he  received  the  mortifying  news  of  the  queen's  Bacoess 
in  the  levying  of  troops.  At  length,  being  arrived  in  the  vici« 
tiity  ef  Wakefield,  he  heard  that  the  queen  was  advancing  to« 
wards  him  with  greatly  superior  numbers.  On  this  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  his  castle  at  Sandal  till  the  Earl  of  March  should  arrive 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  He  knew  that  the  queen,  who  had  no 
artillery,  was  unable  to  force  this  castle,  which  was  strongly  fiir« 
tified,  and  did  not  question  but  the  earl,  his  son,  would  speedily 
come  to  his  relief. 

The  queen  was  extremely  concerned  to  see  her  enemy  thos  se- 
ente  from  attack.  As  she  had  so  great  a  superiority  of  numbers, 
she  had  reason  to  flatter  herself  with  undoubted  success  if  she 
could  bring  the  duke  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the  field.  But 
it  was  far  from  being  certain  that  her  situation  would  be  the  same 
after  the  Eari  of  March  should  arrive  with  reinforcements.  For 
this  reason  she  nsed  every  means  to  provoke  the  duke,  and  induce 
him  to  leave  his  strong  post.  In  order  to  accomplish  her  de«gn 
she  placed  in  ambush  a  body  of  troops  on  each  side  of  Wakefield 
Green,  under  the  command  of  I<ord  Clifibrd  and  the  Earl  of  Wilt^ 
shire.f  She  then  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Sandd  with  the 
main  body  of  her  furmy,  led  by  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exe* 
ler,  provoking  her  enemy  to  battle,  sometimes  by  menaces,  and 
at  other  times  by  defiances  and  insults,  observing  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful 

*  HaJI,  fol.  162.    Ho11iQih«d,  p.  1303.       i  Hal!,  fo].  185.  Stow,  p.  413. 
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graceful  to  a  man  who  aspired  to  m  crown  to  goffer  hiowelf  to  Im 
tbtta  shut  op  by  a  woman. 

Tfae  Dake  of  York  had,  till  this  fatal  moment^  invariably  dia^ 
played  great  prudence  in  his  conduct.  During  the  wan  in  France 
he  had  often  been  commander-in-chief,  an4  had  distinguished  him- 
self no  less  by  his  wisdom  than  by  his  valour.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion he  unfortunately  suffered  his  courage  to  determine  his  con-  ^ 
duct  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  t», 
despise  these  vain  reproaches.''^  He  marched  out  of  Sandal,  and, 
drew  up  his  forces  on  Wakefield  Green,  trusting  that  his  own  cou* 
rage  and  experience  would  cqjmpensate  his  deficiency  in  numbers* 
He  had  no  sooner  arranged  his  small  army  in  order  of  battle  than 
he  was  attacked  by  the  queen's  troops,  who,  being  far  more  nume- 
rous than  his,  had  greatly  the  advantage.  While  he  was  pressed 
in  front  by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  the  troops  placed  in  am- 
buscade attacked  his  rear.  This  unexpected  assault  threw  bii^ 
forces  into  such  confusion,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
were  routed,  and  he  himself  was  slain  valiantly  fighting  hand  t# 
hand  with  his  enemies.  His  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,, 
who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  flying  from  the  sanguinary 
scene  was  overtaken  by  Lord  Clifford,  who  plunged  his  dagger 
into  his  breast,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  intreaties  of  his  ga» 
vemor  to  spare  that  young  prince's  life.  Lord  Clifford  afterwards 
finding  the  Duke  of  York's  body,  cut  off  the  head,  and^  crowning 
it  with  a  paper  crown,  fixed  it  on  the  top  of  his  lance,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  queen,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  the  walls  of 
York.t 

Thus  fell  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 

age: 

*  Hall,  fol.  182.  Rap'm  thinks  it  improbable  that  he  should  commit  suck 
a  fault  as  i\  attribdted  to  him  hy  our  historians,  and  imagines  that  be  sallied 
out  in  consequence  of  the  <vani  of  provisions.  He  says  that  the  only  over* 
tight  of  the  duke  was  in  shutting  himself  up  in  a  castle  instead  of  retr««ting 
to  join  )us  son.     Hist.  England,  1.  fol.  586. 

f  Along  with  the  Duke  of  York  fell  many  other  persons  of  distinction  and 
about  9800  soldiers.  Hall,  fol.  l83. 
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a|re .'  hh  abHtties,  tv^her  with  the  weafaMtis  6t  the  r^jgning 
monarch,  had  placed  him  within  one  step  of  the  throne,  and  oi€^ 
act  of  rashness  borried  him  to  the  grare.  The  memorable  battle 
bf  Wakefield  was  foaght  on  the  last  day  of  December,  in  tte 
year  1460.  It  seemed  to  hare  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Lan- 
castrians; but  it  proved  only  a  prelnde  to  their',  destmction;  ftr 
the  battle  of  Towton  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  in  the 
following  year,  avenged  the  death  of  the  Dake  of  York,  and' 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son  the  Earl  of  March^  after- 
winds  known  by  the  name  of  Edward  iV.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the 
manor  of  Wakefield  came  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of  hia  son, 
Edward  IV.  From  this  time  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
kings  of  England  till  the  year  1554,  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  when  it  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster' 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  granted  to  Henry,  Earl  of  H<d« 
land,  who  was  beheaded  on  the  9tb  of  March,  1 649,  by  a  sentence 
of  the  high  court  of  justice,  for  attempting  to  restore  Charles  D. 
The  manor  afterwards  went  to  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  granted.  Sir  Gervase  Clif- 
ton sold  the  manor  of  Wakefield  to  Sir  Christopher  Clapham, 
about  the  year  1663.  And  in  1700,  the  heirs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Clapham,  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds  in  whose  illustrious  family 
it  still  continues. 


BARNSLEY, 

lu  the  wapentake  of  Staincross,  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Pon- 
tcfract,  ten  miles  south  fi*om  Wakefield,  and  fourteen  miles  north 
from  Sheffield,  is  a  considerable  market-town,  containing  about 
4000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built  of  stone;  but 
from  tiic  smoke  of  its  forges  and  engines,  it  is  commonly  called 

Black 
*  Sec  article  Towton  near  Tadcaster. 
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Black  Barnsley.  It  is  Bihiated  on  the  Awlivity  «f  a  MH  Himong 
ooal-pito  and  iroM  works,  and  Has  two  navigable  canab,  one  oon^ 
Binnicating  with  the.Don^  and  the  other  with  the  Calder  beloW' 
Wakefield.  Barnsley  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  making 
wire,  and  also  in  black  glass  bottles,  whicU  are  here  nximifiietared^ 
and  are  esteemed  of  an  excellent  qndity.  Hiis  town  likewian* 
carries  on  the  manuftu^ture  of  linen  to  a  Tcry  considerable  extent. 
Here  is  a  good  market  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  on  the  Wednesdaj^ 
before  February  28,  May  13,  and  October  11,  for  horses,  homed' 
cattle,  &c  The  chnrch  is  a  spacious  stnielare,  and  here  is  a  free 
grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  year  1665;  'Fbe 
immediate  environs  of  Bamsyey  are  extremely  fertile,  especially 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  where  the  soil  is  of  the  finest  qus^ 
lity«  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  kept  in  tillage,  and  pro^ 
dnces  excellent  wheat  and  barley.  About  three  mMes^  ntearljf 
south  fix>m  Barnsley  is 


WENTWORTH  CASTLE, 

The  seat  of  Henry  Vernon^  Esq^  It  is  a'  bfeautifiil  fabric  sitMjed 
on  an  eminence  commanding  a  fine  prospect  towardii  the  easl^'' 
north,  and  west,  and  surrounded  by  an^  extensive  paikw  Tltti 
house  contains  a  most  elegant  and  spacious  gallery,  omameated  • 
in  a  superb  style.  On  the  east  side  is  a  serpentine  canal  of  con^ ' 
siderable  length,  with  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  one  arch'. 
Wentworth  castle  was  built  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  StrafiSxrd,  ab^ni 
the  year  1730,  and  occupies  the  sit6  of  an  ancient  fortress^ 


PENISTONfi, 

Is  a  small  market- town  in  the  wapentake  of  Statncroas,  liberty  of ) 
the  honor  of  Pontefract,  at  the  distance  of  seveu  miles  nearly  south- 
west from  Barnsley,  and  thirteen  miles  south-east  from  Uuddersfield. 
9  Thf. 
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The  market  is  on  Thunday,  bat  it  is  not  mach  frequented.  HevT 
are  four  annual  faan,  viz.  on  the  last  Thnraday  ii^  Pebmary,  tha 
last  Thunday  in  March,  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  tha 
Thursday  after  old  Michaelmas  Day.  The  town  is  no  better  than 
a  village,  the  population  not  exceeding  650,  and  it  is  chiefly  noted 
for  the  number  of  moor  sheep  sold  at  its  markets  and  fairs. . 

The  environs  of  Penistone  have 'a  dreary  and  melancholy  ap- 
pearance especially  to  the  westward,  where  nothing  presents^  itadf 
to  the  eye  but  bleak  and  barreiiimoors,  covered  chiefly  witJi  heath 
or  ling.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  variable,  but  for  the  moat  pari 
wet  and  spongy.  Some  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
ia  enclosed,  and  produces  oats,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wheal: 
the  moors  to  the  westward  are  all  unlimited  common.  The  di^ 
mate,  as  well  as  the  soil,  is  cold  and  unfavourable  to  vegetatioB. 
Seed  time  and  harvest  are  late>  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  nol 
concluded  before  the  month  of  November.^ 


SHEPnELD. 

This  large  manufacturing  town  is  in  the  south  division  of  tte 
wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  liberty  of  Hallamshire,  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  south-west  from  Rotherham,  fourteen 
miles  south  from  Bamsley,  eighteen  miles  south-west  from  Don* 
caster ;  and  thirty-six  nearly  south  from  Lecd$;.  It  is  finely  ai* 
tuated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and 
Don,  the  former  inclosing  the  town  on  the  eastern,  the  latter  an 
the  north-eastern  side.  Over  the  Don  is  a  stone  bridge  of  five 
arches,  forming  the  entrance  into  the  town  from  the  Rotherham 
and  Barnsley  roads.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1485,  and  widened 
in  1762,  and  is  called  Lady's  bridge,  deriving  its  name,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  a  religious  house  that  stood  near  it,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  also  a  bridge  over  the  Sheaf,  con- 
sisting 

•  The  country  between  Penistone  and  Sheffield  is  bleak  and  rugged,    aoA 
'  the  toil,  for  the  most  part,  very  indifferent. 
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iistihg  of  one  mh.  This  bridge  was  rebuilt  by  Edwari,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  yearl769,  and  leads  to  the  park  and  manor. 

A  late  touristy  Dr.  Mavor,  has  given  a  very  unfiiyonrable  de- 
ticription  of  Sheffield,  and  says  that  it  is  the  most  dirty  and  disa- 
greeable town  in  which  he  e? er  passed  a  night  We  ataaX,  hdw- 
ever,  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  doctor's  opinion,  and  we  pre- 
same  that  be  did  not  allow  himself  time  to  take  an  accurate  view 
of  the  place.  Sheffield  is  a  large,  populous,  opulent,  and  lively 
town,  abundantly  furnished  with  the  conveniences  and  elegancies 
of  life ;  and  not  deficient  in  agreeable  and  intelligent  society.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  smoke  arising  from  the  numerous 
forges  gives  to  the  buildings  a  blackish  appearance ;  but  there 
are  few  towns  in  which  the  streets  are  more  handsome  and  regular, 
several  of  them  running  in  a  direct  line.  The  hous^  are  well 
built,  and  many  of  them  elegant;  they  are  mostly  constructed  of 
brick,  although  formerly  nothing  but  stone  was  used  here  for 
building.  The  fir»t  brick  house  in  Sheffield  was  built  in  Pepper 
Alley,  about  the  year  1696,  and  is  said  to  have  been  viewed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  with  wonder  and  ridicule,  as  they 
imagined  that  so  perishable  a  material  must  soon  yield  to  destruc- 
tion.* The  town  extends  about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and 
above  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west  In  the  year 
1801,  the  population  was  31,314:  in  1811  it  amounted  to  35,840, 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  4,526  in  the  last  ten  years,  notwith- 
standing the  injury  which  the 'manufactures  have  sustained  from 
the  war,  and  the  number  of  men  who  have  enlisted  into  the 
army. 

Sheffield  cannot  boast  much  €(f  its  public  buildings,  i^hich  are 
in  general  calculated  more  for  utility  than  shew.  The  places  for 
divine  worship,  according  to  the  established  church,  are  four  iu 
number,  viz.  Trinity  church,  St  Paul's,  St  James's,  and  the  cha- 
pel belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  hospital.    Trinity  church. 

Vol.  XVI.  3G  anciently 

*  Thii  was  communicated  by  Mrs.  Hill  to  the  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Df* 
rectory  ;  it  most,  however,  be  supposed,  that  eveu  then  man^  of  the  inhabit- 
tfim  must  hcve  sees  ths  brick  buitfsct  of  Lando/i  m  Hull. 
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91.  Paal'i  ^mA  m  aa  i 
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tin  1771. 

Oavaes,  aai 
imfsolfocMiatlirl 

Tlie  dbapal  at  tlic  Duke  al  X«rib&*s 
1777^  b  af  la  actifiml  Conn. 


congregaiiop.  Divine  9«nFioe  w  cUily  celebniled  in  this  chapel  by 
a  miDister  of  the  church  of  Sngbiid,  and  a  aarmon  ia  preached 
every  Sunday. 

There  are  alao  in  thia  towa  MTca  meetiag-hoaaea  of  Proleatanl 
diaaenters,  one  of  Unitariana,  two  meeliuf-houaes  for  the  Metho- 
diaU,  one  for  the  Quakera^  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  Daka  of  Norfolk'a  hospital  ia  oa  the  aaatem  side  of  the 
river  Sheaf,  near  the  bridge.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  A.  D. 
1670,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Norwich,  great  grandson  of  Gilbert 
Etirl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  pursuance  of  his  last  will  and  testament. 
In  1770  Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gave  to  this  hospital  lOOOL 
which  sum  was  applied  to  the  building  of  the  present  chapd. 
The  hospital  conaiata  of  two  quadrangles,  each  containing  eigh-. 
teen  dwellings  for  th^  aocoinmadatioa  of  eighteen  men,  and  the 
aame  number  of  women,  being  aged  and  decayed  housekeepera, 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a  house  and  garden,  and  a  pension 
of  five  shillings  per  week,  with  dothing  and  coals.  On  the  north 
aide  of  the  town  is  a  hospital,  erected  in  the  year  1703,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  a  merchant  of  London,  but  a  native  of  Siief- 
field.  In  this  hospital  sixteen  poor  eutler's  widows  have  each  a 
separate  habitation,  with  an  allowance  of  six  pounds  ten  shilliuga 
per  annum,  besidea  coals,  and  part  of  their  cloUiing.  There  is  aU 
so  a  school  on  this  foundation ;  aad  the  estate,  left  for  ita  support, 
b  under  the  management  of  fifle^s  trustees. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  is  the  general  infir- 
mary, the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1793 ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  building  was  completed.  This  structure,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  subscriptions  and  legacies,  is  spacious 
and  commodious :  the  aituation  is  salubrious,  and  the  plan  of  con- 
struction is  extremely  well  calculated  to  promote  the  recovery  of: 
patients.  Any  one,  wherever  may  be  the  place  of  his  residence, 
is  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  aubacriber ;  but  in  cases  of 
sudden  accident,  &c.  no  recommendation  ia  reqi^ired.  In  respect 
of  situation,  plan,  medical  aid,  and  comfortable  treatment,  it  ia 
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onivenally  allowed  that  thi«  infirmary  may  tie  with  almost  aay 
ilistitation  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  kingdoDi. 

At  a  Bhort  distance  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town,  and 
very  near  the  banks  of  the  Don,  are  the  military  barracks^  wUek 
were  built  about  the  same  time  with  the  general  infirmary.  TheK 
barracks  are  a  noble  pile  of  building  with  a  fine  esplanade  in  frost 
The  rooms  are  of  a  proper  size,  and  oonveniently  arranged;  awl 
the  whole  structure  is  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of 
troops. 

The  free-grammar  school  was  erected  A.  D.  1649.  The  head- 
master,  who  must  be  a  graduate  in  one  of  the  uniTersitiei, 
has  a  good  dwelling-house  adjoining  to  the  school-room.  At  a 
•mall  distance  to  the  north,  is  a  writing  school,,  where  abont  sixty 
poor  boys  are  gratuitously  taught  writing  and  acconpts.  Here 
is  also  a  charity  school  instituted  in  the  year  1708,  for  the  main- 
tenance, cloathing,  and  instruction,  of  poor  boys,  from  the  age  of 
seven  to  thirteen ;  and  another  erected  in  1786  for  girls,  who  are  pro- 
vided with  food,  clothing,  and  instruction,  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  the  option  of  the  trustees,  and  are 


hired  out  to  creditable  places.  The  former  of  these  schools  is  at 
the  north-east,  and  the  latter  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Trinity 
church-yard.  They  are  both  supported  by  anuual  subscriptions, 
charity  scrmous,  &c.  the  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic :  the  girls  are  taught  reading,  sewiug,  knitting,  and 
spinning:  there  are  generally  fifty  or  more  children  of  each  Siex, 
maintained  and  educated  on  these  institutions.  The  Sunday 
schools  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  beep 
found  very  beneficial  to  society. 

The  town-hall  is  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Trinity  church* 
yard,  and  was  erected  in  the  year  1 700.  Cutlers'  hall  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  same  church-yard,  and  was  bnilt  in  the  year 
1726.  In  Norfotk  street,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  is  an 
elegant  building,  comprising  the  assembly  room  and  theatre.  It 
was  first  erected  in  1762;  but  it  has  been  since  taken  down^  and" 
couiblructcd  on  a  larger  scale. 

The 
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The  markets  are  held  on  Taesdays  and  Saturdays  :  the  former 
is  the  chief  market-day  for  corn,  &c.  the  latter  for  batcher's  meal. 
On  Saturday  evening  the  market  and  shambles  are  crowded  till 
ten  or  ele? en  o'clock  fay  the  manufacturers,  who  are  busy  in  par« 
chasing  meat,  garden-stuff,  and  other  provisions.  The  fish  mar- 
kets are  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  are  well  supplied  from  th« 
eastern  coast  Here  are  also  two  fairs,  viz.  the  first  Tuesday 
after  Wbitsun-week,  and  on  the  28th  of  November.  The  present 
market-place  was  opened  in  1786  :  it  contains  extensive  and  com- 
modious shambles  with  other  conveniences,  erected  by  his  Graca 
Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sheffield  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  extensive  and  various  ma* 
Bufactured  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods,  which  are  the  principal 
sopport  of  its  population,  and  the  source  of  its  opulence.  Both 
these  groat  divisions  of  the  Sheffield  manufiictures  branch  out  into 
numerous  ramifications.  The  making  of  edge-tools,  combs,  cases, 
buttons,  fenders,  files,  anvils,  joiners'  tools,  lancets, 'forks,  hafts, 
ink-stands,  nails,  pocket-knives,  pen-knives,  razors,  snuffers,  com- 
mon scissars,  fine  scissars,  saws,  scythes,  and  hay,  or  straw-knives, 
sickles,  sheers,  awl-blades,  bellows,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added 
the  refining  of  steel,  are  all  distinct  trades.  Some  manufacturers 
limit  themselves  to  one :  but  others  carry  on  several  of  these 
branches  of  business.  Many  of  these  manufactures  are  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  town,  especially  in  tba 
villages  and  hamlets  of  Altercliffe,  Bentsgreen,  Brightside,  But- 
terthwaite,  Carbrooke,  Danial,  Dyson-holmes,  Dungworth,  Ee- 
clesfield,  Greenoside,  Grimesthoqpe,  Hallam,  Miln-houses,  New- 
field-green,  Owlerton,  Pittsmoor,  Stannington,  Shircgreen,  Upper 
Heeley,  Wadsley,  Woodseats,  &c.  most  of  which  are  in  this  pa- 
rish, or  in  that  of  Ecclesfield,  and  all  of  tbera  within  seven  miles 
of  Sheffield.  In  the  town,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  are  several 
founderies  for  iron,  brass,  and  white  metal  The  manufacture  of 
plated  goods  is  wholly  confined  to  the  town,  and  comprises  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  articles,  such  as  tea-urns,  coffee-pots, 
saucepans,  tankards,  cups,  candlesticks,  and  other  pieces  of  tablf 
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faraifiTO,  which  ii  muU  ha  both  tediow  i»l  <ifi«dl  I* 
Ate.* 

Then  are  km  iituttiMMi  hettw  adafitid  t»  tiM  i 
■yslem  hare  eatahlisbcd,  than  that  of  ShaAaUL  OmI 
aboaod  in  the  naighboorhood ;  aai  tha  ritan  Daft  asd 
irhich  ran  doaeto  tha  town,  affoid  gtaat  oaairattiaMaa  to  Ha  tMiii^ 
a  grant  nnmbar  af  wacka  baiag  aRdad  ott  Ihair  hanha  fer  tha  fth 
poaa  of  largiDg,  alitting,  and  athanriaa  jpnpariag,  Iko  imi  aal 
atad  for  tha  aMdudaalma.  Tha  Don  haing  B|i?ig«Ma  fa  llMhf » 
within  three  mika  of  Sheffiald^  is  a  gnat  adnurtaga  to  tha  aaM* 
merce  of  the  town,  by  &cilitatiog  its  oaawHiniaatiaa  with  ataij 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  name  of  Shafiald,  or  Sheaf-Md,  ia  evideaHsr  fcria^  Aam 
the  amaller  river  that  mna  on  ita  aaatern  alda^  aad  ipfaara  faha 
of  Saxon  or  Daiuah  6tyaM>logy  ^  Bat  tha  arigia  af  tlia  .Impb  ik 
wholly  unknown ;  and  it  poaaeaaea  aa hiatariaal  oahMty^  itoiah 
portanoe  beihg  only  of  amodara  date.  Hare  waa»  kawwvar, iaftr- 
nar  times  a  strong  castle,  mtaated  at  theMith«eaat  oonMraT  tta 
town,  at  the  coaflaenca  af  tha  two  livaia.  It  waa  of  m  trangakr. 
fonn:  on  the  north  side  it  waa  gnarled  by  tiia  Hvar  Dob»  aaiaa 
the  eastern  side  by  the  Sheaf:  towards  the  town  it  waa  fatifai 
with  a  strong  breaat-woik  before  the  gates,  which  were  pallias 
deed  with  a  trench  eighteen  foet  wide,  and  twelve  foet  da^.  Ml 
of  water,  and  a  wall  fifteen  foet  Uiick.  This  castle  waa  bvik  ia 
the  reign  of  Heary  III.  and  with  the  manor  of  Sheffield,  deaoaad- 
ed  from  the  family  of  Lovetofts  to  the  Nevik,  Lords  F^nivaLf 
From  them  it  passed  to  tlie  Talbots,  Earls  of  Shrewaharf, 
George,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  appointed  by  Qaaea 
Elizabeth,  the  keeper  of  that  unfortunate  Princess,  Mary,  Qaeaa 
of  Scots,  vho  was  placed  under  the  care  of  this  noblemaa 
in  the  year  1568,  and  resided  at  the  manor-house  in.  the  paik 
till  15b4.    During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Chariea  I.  Shefr 

Ml 

*  TherR  are  also  some  other  manufactures  of  less  importuice  ;  but  cotlsij 
and  plated  goods  coiistttutc  the  staple  trade  of  Sheffield. 

t  Csmdeti,  fol.  706,  and  0{bs<m*s  addiciops^  fol.  73a 
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field  ciLstle  wai  gtmaiomei  for  ibe  king ;  and  tiie  town  had^  cqme^ 
qoeatly ,  sotie  share  m  the  calamiiieB  of  those  unhappy  times.  Ot^ 
the  first  of  Anguflt  .1644,  tW  Earl  of  Manchester  sent  Major 
General  Crawford,  a^d  Colonel  Pickering,  with  a  detachment  of 
1,200  iaiatilr)',  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  to  attack  the  oaatk* 
Having  summoned  the  Governor,  Major  Thomas  Beaumont^  to 
surrender,  and  receiving  an  insulting  answer,  the  parliamenta* 
rians  entered  the  town,  and  in  the  night  and  the  following-  day 
erected  two  hatteries  within  sixty  yards  of  the  outworks  of  the 
fortress.  But  the  artillery  making  little  impression,  and  the 
garrison  seeming  determined  on  a  vigorous  defience,  application 
was  made  to  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliament's  general,  who  sent 
an  iron  demi-cannon,  and  a  large  piece  called  the  queen's 
pocket  pistol,  which  being  mounted,  so  heavy  a  fyre  was  ponred 
on  the  castle  from  the  batteries,  that  on  the  10th  of  August,  the 
garrison  beat  a  parlour,  and  ebtaiaed  an  honourable  capitulation. 
The  castle  was  afterwards  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament;  and 
scarcely  any  Testigas  of  it  now  remain,  except  that  the  names  of 
Oastie-hill,  Castle-ditch,  Castle-green,  Castfensrchards,^  &c.  are 
still  retained  by  several  places  in  tbe  vicinity.  The  linrdsbip  of 
Sheffield  descended  from  Henry^Earl  of  Norwich,  Earl  Marshall  of 
England,  and  great  graadson  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to 
the  illnstrions  fiunily  of  the  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  town  was  till  lately  comprised  in  the  ample 
estates  of  that  family,  and  the  di&rent  portions  were  usually  let 
on  long  leases  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  present  duke  has  sold 
the  greatest  pact  to  individuals,  though  his  Grace  is  still  lord  of 
the  manor. 

Sheffield,  as  already  observed,  makes  no  conspicuons  figure  in 
regard  to  public  transactions..  The  history  of  its  manufactures, 
liewevcr,  though  comprising  only  a  slu)rt  period,  exhibits  such  a 
display  of  ingenuity,  and  such  a  series  of  improvements,  as  render  it 
important,  and,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  highly  interesting. 
3G4  Fwra 

•  The  groandf  called  CMtle-orchardi,  are  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  Sbeul' 
oearljr  opposite  to  tbe  site  of  ihe  castie. 
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Rrom  the  town  wal,  and  Tarioui  other  eirmoMtnees,  theni  iti 
•Mto  helieTe  that,  from  the  yeerlSOr,  this  tomiheafceeBi  I 
pie  for  the  iron  memi&ctory,  espSbnlly  Ibr  fiJehkHi  head 
jpUee,  end  eaort  of  knivei  celled  whittle!.  Dr.  Oibeoa,  who  fA^' 
lished  hie  ediUon  of  Camden  in  1695,  leje  that  ShedieM  Wlhiaa 
for  300  yean  the  staple  fof  knives,  and  ifoelcs  a  Tsne  of  ( 
eer,  who  wrpte  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

^  A  SlMfield  wkittle  btre  be  m  hiih0M.«9 


» 


The  cntlery  trade,  in  the  town  and  neighboarhood, 
eated  in  the  Tarioos  artidea  of  eheath-katiPes, 
and  scythes;  and,  ahoot  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
an  ordinary  sort  of  tobacco  hoses  began  to  be  made.  Ial6SiS^aiK 
act  was  |iassed  for  the  inoorpoEation  of  the  master  msBiifcclMiM^ 
by  the  name  of  the  company  of  cutleia  of  Uailainahire.  lUs 
corporation  is  goTcmed  by  a  master,  six  searchers,^  and  twcatfi^ 
four  assistants.  In  1638,  the  people  of  Sheffield  began  to  maiw 
clasp,  or  spring  knives  with  handles  of  iron,*  which  they  aooa  wSt 
ter  covered  with  horn,  tortoise  shell,  and  other  ornamental  nmto* 
rials.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  the 
trade  of  Sheffield  appears  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  confined,  and 
precarious.  None  of  the  oianuftM^rers  durst  attempt  to  extend 
their  traffic  beyond  the  limits  of  this  island,  and  most  of  their 
l^oods  were  carried  weekly  by  a  fow  pack-horses  to  the  metropolian 
About  the  year  I7d0,  Mr.  Joseph  Broadbent  first  opened  a  direct 
trade  with  the  continent.  And  in  1751,  the  Don  w^  made  nayigar 
Ue  to  Tinsley,  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  which  greatly  fik> 
^litated  the  export  of  merchandize.  A  stage  waggon,  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  to  London,  w^  set  up  about  the  same  time 
hy  Mr.  Joshqa  Wright  And  several  factors,  now  establishing  ^ 
^rrespondence  with  yariqus  parts  of  the  pontineiit,  engaged  fo- 

reigncia 
•  The  master  of  Ihe  cuUcr*s  company  most  have  pasted  through  th«  inferior 
oij^es  i  be  is  annnally  electled  on  the  last  Tbutaday  is  August,    The  o0kf  of 
ihe  searchers  is  to  examine  the  differ^t  artidct. 
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nigners  as  clerks  iu  ttiftir  accomptiag  houses.  Of  late  yean/ 
kowever,  the  French,  German,  and  other  foreign  languages,  hare 
been  much  studied  by  the  opulent  traders  of  Sheffield,  and  consi- 
dered by  many  as  necessary  branches  of  educaUon. 

About  the  name  time  that  the  town  of  Sheffield  extended  ita 
trade  to  foreign  countries,  Mr.  T.  Bolsover  began  to  plate  brass 
and  copper  buttons  with  silver:  and  in  the  year  1758  the  silver 
plated  manufacture  was  begun  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock  on  a  very 
€]|:JteQ^iye  scale,  comprehending  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of 
articles.  9ince  that  time  the  manufacture  of  plated  goods  has 
been  pursued  with  great  advantage,  and  has  very  much  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  town.  Increasing  opu- 
lence has  been  the  source  of  numerous  conveniences,  and  elegant 
improvements.  The  first  stage  coach  from  Sheffield  to  London 
JTBB  ^el  up  in  17(10,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Qlanville,  at  the  Angel ;  and, 
in  1765,  the  first  coffee*room  in  Sheffield  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Holland  at  the  same  inn.  The  theatre  an4  assembly  rooms  were 
erected  by  subscription  in  1762.  The  first  banlf  io  Sheffield  wa« 
opened  in  1770,  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  ix^  the  Church-lane.  In  178& 
the  new  market-place  was  opened  ^  and  the  first  steam  engine 
grinding-wheel  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Prpctors  on  the  east  bank 
of  th^  Sheaf.  In  1793,  the  first  hackney  coach  ii|  Sheffield  waa 
set  up  by  Mr.  Nelson ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September  the  same 
year  was  lai4  the  firsf  stone  of  the  General  Infirmary.  The  efiects 
of  successful  industry  and  ingenuity  are  pleasing  objects  of  con^ 
templation ;  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  Sheffield  in  trade  and 
opulence  exhibits  a  spectacle  that  must  be  interesting  to  thosf 
|vho  delight  in  observing  the  progress  of  society* 

A  celebrated  physician.  Dr.  Buchan,  who  resided  occasionally^ 
in  Sheffield  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago^  says,  that  cour 
sumptions  hading  been  more  prevalent  in  this  town  than  in  al- 
most any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.''^  This  he  attributes  to  th^ 
manufacturing  system  )iere  pursued,  or  rather  to  the  mode  of 

living 

•  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine.    Remarit  oh   nmuAictiiring  employ- 
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Iwtife  mSLm 

\%kemtmo^mm.  Urn 
i  of  llie  riveift  Rollicr  ^ai  Dmu 
llie  htler  on  its 
ivlmne:  Ihe 
m,  viucfii  are  du«fiT  of  atmrnc,  kiTc  is  f«S0al  a  Aril  ail 
«ppeanuic«.  Tbe  p«mh  dintli^  kovevcr«  w  a  wfmam 
iiMifioiDe  Golliic  sinictore,  bnill  ia  Uw  mn  of  ITilwul  iT«t 
riicfe  b  also  a  meeluig-hodae  far  UmmUgm,  bnlt  «i  IIm  jar 
1705 ;  cod  another  of  a  far  aope  nc«ai  4iie  §m  ih#  Mrtlwiiyi 
the  tbsl  b  annexed  a  boImoI  Ibf  lii«  Hisialiiiia  of  Ihirt;  pit 
en  of  the  parah  of  Eothtfriaau  Th^Mokler  fa  Ibe  tw 
U  .Ibe  giyvemor,  tad  adttHi  tlie  ahildraft;  kn  liic  aadfr  » 
Bled  by  Ihe  tmsteea  of  the  foasder,  Tbonaa  Hollb»  of  L>a- 
E%q,  hy  whose  laoniiioAce  IhoidiM  b  lifcetvfljr  awttaiA 
bb  iiuilitution  is  kept  under  exeeMetil  rifnlatiiiaa;  and  aeofif 
rihc  mlea  of  the  school  b  deliverod  i<&  ihe  paprnto  of  the  chfU 
iren  on  their  adinitlanee. 

Althoug^h  the  populatiori  of  Botberii»ai  »*  onfv  rnitiift^ii  mtr 
nd  four  IhotisaDd  of  both  sexes,  Ihe  lovil  is  ia  a  Ihrtfiag  stall. 
-A  eoitsiderahle  trade  b  carried  oa  io  eoak,  and  other  attieks^  If 
the  river  Don  ;  here  is  an  excellent  ntarkei  on  If  a«dajf  §ut 
catilf,  and  butcher's  meal ;  and  tiro  ammal  6uis«  ott  Monday 
Wltitano-week^  and  on  tlie  first  di^  of  Deeeaher«  Ibr 
hofned  cattle,  and  sheep  ;  erery  other  Monday  here  b  a  fiur  fcr 
hi  cattle^  iihecp»  and  pigs  ^  and  the&e^  Uke  ihe  Cortntghi  hm  it 
Wakefield^  are  well  ntterided  by  graziers  and  hutchrm  imm  vety 
dbtant  parts  of  the  countr>'.  Wakefit^ld  and  Hotherhain«  iiidttd, 
pre  the  two  greatest  nmrtu  iu  Yorkti^liire  for  fdt  cattle  and  ri>ee|u 

This  town  was  the  birth -plac^  of  ThoDtas  Scott,  ttsnally  calM 
Tbooiaa  of  Rotherham^  Archbishop  of  York.  This  prelate^  who 
ascended  the  archicpi^unpal  chair  in  tbcr  year  I4MI,  and  dbd 
in  1500^  founded  at  Rolherhum  a  college  culled  Jesos  CoUega^ 
for  a  provostj  fife  priests,  six  chorbtcrs^  and  three  schoot-maaters, 

vlikb, 

*  Burton's  MoOAjt.  Eboncem.  p.  ^7. 
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%hicti,  at  the  time  of  tbe  dissolution^  was  valued  at  tlie  annual 
tent  of  681.  5s.  9|d.  according  to  Speed's  account.* 

The  village  or  hamlet  of  Masborough  is  separated  from  Rothef- 
ham  only  by  the  bridge^  and  exceeds  that  town  in  tbe  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  are  employed  in  Messrs. 
Walkers'  iron  works,  which,  within  the  space  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  have  obtained  a  distinguished  celebrity.  At  these 
works  are  manufactured  cannon  of  the  largest  calibre,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  cast  iron  articles,  with  many  of  wrought  iron,  an 
tilur,  sheet,  slit  or  rod  iron.  Tinned  plates,  and  steel  of  every 
sort,  are  also  here  manufactured  in  great  quantities.  The  iron 
bridges  of  Sunderland  and  Yarm  were  cast  at  the  founderies  of 
Masboroughf.  The  coal  and  iron  stone  for  the  blast  furnaces 
and  founderies,  are  chiefly  supplied'from  the  mines  on  the  estates 
(>f  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  and  those  of  Earl  Pltzwillianu 

These  celebrated  iron  works  were  begun  In  the  year  1746,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  and  his  brothers,  Aaron  and  Jonathan,  and 
ever  since  that  time  have  been  progressively  increasing.  The  fol* 
lowing  aci^unt  of  that  worthy  and  enlightened  character,  whose 
genins  and  assiduity  brought  them  nearly  to  their  present  state  of 
perfection,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Millar's  History  of  Doncaster: 
*^  If  the  love  of  social  order,  the  most  unremitting  industry,  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  the  human  genius,  and  a  truly 
Christian  and  exemplary  conduct  in  life  and  manners,  arc  objects 
to  be  pursued,  few  characters  can,  or  ought,  to  stand  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind,  than  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Walker.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1716,  at  Hill  Top,  in  the  parish  of  Eccles- 
field :  his  parents  dying  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  he 
was  left,  with  his  brothers  above-mentioned,  and  fomr  sisters, 
without  any  ample  means  for  their  subsistence,  and  none  for  edu- 
cation ;  the  first  deficiency,  however,  was  remedied,  by  the  early 
industry  of  the  orphan  fiamily,  and  by  diligence  and  close  appli> 

cation, 

•  Drake's  Eboracum,  fol.  446. 

t  The  bridge  at  Yarm  ODfortunately  fell  in  through  a  defect  in  the  ma- 
ftoury.    Grave's  Hist.  Clt vcland.  Append.  No.  ^. 
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cation^  wUhout  any  other  assisbuice  tban  from  a  few  books,  ko 
acquired  the  meant  of  pnrcbasing^  he  qualified  himself  fer  keepii^ 
a  Mchool  at  Gunnowside,  where«  for  tome  time  preriooa  to  tte 
year  1746,  he  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and  wm 
occasionally  employed  in  snnreying,  making  sna-dials,  and  other 
things,  which  shewed  genius,  and  bespoke  a  rising  charaeter.* 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  from  early  life,  was  a  truly  rdigiov 
character,  of  a  thoughtful  serious  disposition,  and  seldom  inddgsl 
himself  in  levity,  or  any  species  of  dissipation,  tnm  his  infiuMf 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  practieo  of,  and  attention  to,  the  rites  if 
the  Church  of  England :  afterwards  he  was  attached  to  the  Ho* 
thodisti  of  the  Her.  John  Wesley's  persuasion;  but»  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  dissenter  of  the  indepeadeMI 
denomination ;  and  built,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  a  plaee  of 
worship  for  that  description  of  Christians  at  Masborongb,  in  the 
parish  of  Rotherham,  where,  bom  the  estsblishing  of  the  woik% 
he  resided/'t 

In  the  meeting-house  a  monument  is  erected  to  hb  memory, 
with  the  following  appropriate  inscription,  composed  by  the  eefe* 
brated  poet,  the  Rev.  William  Mason,  who  was  his  intimate  fiiea^ 
and  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  cliaracter. 

To  the  memory 

of 

SAMUEL  WALKER,  Esq. 

the  principal  proprietor 

of  those  extentive  iron  works, 

£nt  founded  at  Masborough, 

^  in  the  year  1746, 

which  now  afford 

so  &iogular  au  example 

both 

*  Hit  toccMi  in  life  wm  fofetokl  bj  tbe  Ute  Sir  Willian  Horton,  of  Bnme's 

Hull,  who,  when  he  was  putting  op  a  dial  at  his  bouse,  said  to  a  neighbour- 
ing gentleman  that  was  present,   "  This  Sara.  Walker  will  one  daj  ride  in 
carriage. 

t  iViliar's  History  of  Doncsstcj,  p.  360. 


lM>lh  oi  the  public  and  p|rivate  benefit 

which  may  arise, 

even  from  the  snwnllest  beginnings, 

when  favoured  by  Divine  Providence, 

and  prosecuted 

with  integrity,  foresight,  regularity, 

and  an  active  and  comprehensive  genius. 

To  these  qualifications. 

He  added  the  domestic  virtues 

of  an  aflfectionate  husband  and  kind  parent. 

He  also  revered  tbc  constitution  of  his  country 

whh  the  <ipirit  of  a  true  Englishman ; 

and  practised  the  duty  of  universal  benevolence 

with  the  zeal  of  a  sincere  Christian^ 

He  was  born  in  1716:  died  May  12,  1782,  aged  66, 

and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 

which  he  built  for  his  family. 

A  widow,  four  sons,  and  three  daughters,  sur\  ive  him. 

Out  of  gratitude  and  reverence  for  such  a  father, 

his  sons,  at  their  joint  expense, 

erect  this  monument. 

There  is  also  in  this  place  an  academical  Institution,  or'coUege, 
for  the  education  of  I'roiestant  Dissenters.  It  is  called,  "  The 
Rotherham  Independent  Academy,"  because  it  stands  connected 
with  that  denomination  of  dissenters  which  are  termed  Independ- 
ents. Its  object  is  to  educate  young  men  of  piety  and  parts,  who 
may  be  qualified  in  a  respectable  manner  to  officiate  in  those  in- 
dependent congregations  wliich  are  deprived  of  their  ministers  in 
the  general  course  of  mortality,  or  are  otherwise  destitute  of  r^ 
•gular  ministrations.  The  institution  was  opened.  November  6, 
1796,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  who 
pUW  presides  as  the  Divinity  tutor.^  It  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  present  building,  erected  for  the  purpose, 
48  situated  a  little  above  the  meeting-house,  which  was  built  by 

the 

•  Dr.  Williaros  is  a  man  of  taleiHs  and  Icirning,  and  is  well  known'as  ihe 
gullior  of  several  theological  works. 


tfe  hie  SoflCDs  WilLff ,  Edi^     R  i 

EscIbrv^  i^  Uie  ^'.tfr£xBr  tayr's  1 

ak»ve  vi.<s.  ire  j>fit£:TX£  i 
k&9v,  %  c  jLst  rxA  a»i  1 

frcMsU  of  UWnl 
gCKnl  litctalare.     Fr 
hid  fo  a  cocbpctHl  ] 

A  mmihkr  iatSitatiM^ 
fcaa  bM  for  Bu 
vsrds  RflBored  to 
cxtiBct,  tikrogxh  several 
OTpport^  and  reroaiDcaidiBf  it  to 
take  vp  the  cause  en  a  bfv  pba,  ^ 
edocatioD,  vas,  after  macfa  ddiWralM,  isd  i 
of  this  institatioi:,  coafcidering  tbat  the  pmeat  ace  iv^wns,  per- 
haps, more  than  c^er,  tbat  miDutin  of  the  Gospel  shooid  he  ac- 
<{aaiLt':i  'with  *h«:-  differs st  trancbc*  of  iiteratare  ;  aad  firdia^ 
that  the  c^lion.-.l  s'.3i;r.2rics  vire  not  accessible  to  drsseetcrt 
without  rraouLcixiZ  tLeir  principles,  aimed  at  not  obIt  pnescrria^, 
bat  also  enlargiDj,  the  privilege  of  stodcats. 

The  term  of  btudv  is  four  Tears :  but  the  masa?en  hsTe  a  dis- 
cretionary {tower  of  continoing  it  lon^r.  The  cocise  of  stodie^ 
■nder  the  direction  of  two  tutors,  comprehends  the  lanynages, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrev :  English  composition ;  the  principles 
of  mat1iem.ttical  knowledge;  geography  and  astronomy;  locic 
and  moHkl  philosophy ;  the  most  necessary  and  aseful  parts  of 
natural  philosophy  ;  charcli  history-  and  divinity,  in  the  farrest 
extent  of  this  term.  On  chemistry  and  experimental  phifosophy. 
professed  lecturers  are  occasionally  introduced,  whose  pro^ inci^  it 
2p  to  enter  more  at  Idr^e  into  these  <i;lj<:ct>.     The  time  for  public 
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teaching  is  from  six  in  the  morning  till  one  in  the  afternoon.* 
The  institution  is  sopporled  bj  Tolantary  aubsoriptions,  and  is 
'  ander  excellent  regulations. 

The  eny irons  of  Rotherbam  are  pleasant  and  picturesque.  About 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and  close 
to  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Doncaster,  is  an  elegant  seat 

belonging  to —  Walker,  Esq.  vhieh,  in  respect  of  sitnatipn^ 

can  scarcely  be  excelled.  A  beautiful  shrubbery,  gently  sloping 
Ifom  the  south  front  of  the  house,  is  terminated  by  a  wall  running 
«lpse  along  the  side  of  the  tumpiLe.  This  wall  is  breast  high 
next  the  road ;  but  ou  the  side  of  the  shrubbery  its  top  is  even 
with  the  ground.  The  house  is  an  elegant  building  of  brick ;  and> 
standing  on  a  very  considerable  elevation,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  town  of  Rotherbam  just  beneath,  with  the  vale  of  the  Don  as 
ftr  as  Sheffield,  which  appears  in  the  distance  enveloped  in  immense 
clouds  of  smcdce ;  and  the  black  moors  still  fiuther  to  the  west  of  tha 
back  ground  of  the  picture.  Aldwark  Hall,  the  seat  of  J.  S.  FoU 
jambe,  Esq.  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  north-east  from  Roth0rham> 
is  charmingly  situated  on  an  eminence,  rising  from  the  Don,  and 
skirted  with  wood  down  to  the  river.  Wickersley,  about  four  milea 
east  from  Rotherham,  on  the  turnpike  road  between  Sheffield  and 
Bawtry,  is  a  pleasant  village,  in  a  lofty  situation,  and  coramand« 
ing  very  extensive  prospects,  especially  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  where  the  black  moors  beyond  Sheffield  appear  in 
frowning  grandeur.  In  this  parish  is  a  bed  of  stone,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  making  of  grind-stones. .  A  late  writer  asserts, 
that  upwards  of  5000  grind-stones,  of  various  sizes,  from  one  foot 
to  six  feet  in  diameter,  are  annually  made  here,  and  sent  by  land 
carriage  to  the  Sheffield  manu&ctories.f 


Vol.  XVI.  3  H  THUN« 

*  Miliar*!  History  of  DoDcaster,  p.  S69,  &c. 

f  Ibid.  p.  317.    This  sutement  icemf  to  be  iscomd:  ibt  niunbsr  i$ 
scarcely  credible. 
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property ;  increase  to  its  eommeree ;  indcpenAenoe  to  itai  pdhlic 
^Ninaeb ;  sod  concord  to  its  empire.  TiMse  were  lus  ends.  9« 
the  attainment  of  these  ends,  his  policy  consisted  in 
fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy.  In  oppositioo  1m 
the  principles  of  government:  in  administration  lie  pioTidal 
for  the  liberticji  of  the  people.  He  employed  his  moments  tf 
power  in  realizing  every  thing  that  he  bad  professed,  in  a  popohr 
situation,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  puUio  condoet.  Re- 
served in  profession,  sure  in  perlormance,  he  laid  tlie  fbondatiBa 
of  a  solid  confidence. 

*'  He  far  exceeded  all  other  statesmen  in  the  art  of  drawiag 
together,  without  the  seduction  of  self  interest,  the  ooneamMe 
and  eo-operation  of  various  dispositioas  and  abilities  of  men^ 
whom  he  assimilated  to  his  character,  and  associated  in  his  la- 
bours :  for  it  was  his  aim  through  life  to  oonvert  party 
and  personal  friendship,  which  others  had  rendered  < 
only  to  temporary  views,  and  the  purposes  of  ambition,  into  a 
lasting  depository  of  his  principles ;  that  their  energy  should  not 
depend  upon  his  life,  nor  fluctuate  with  the  intriguea  oi  a  oout, 
or  with  capricious  fashions  amongst  the  people ;  but  that,  by  se- 
curing a  succession  in  support  of  his  maxims,  the  British  consti- 
tution might  be  preserved,  according  to  its  true  genius,  on  an- 
cient foundations^  and  institutions  of  tried  utility. 

*'  Tlie  virtues  of  his  private  life,  and  those  which  .he  exhi- 
bited in  the  service  of  the  state,  were  not,  in  him,  separate  prin- 
ciples. His  private  virtues,  without  any  change  in  their  cha- 
racter^ expanded  with  the  occasion  into  enlarged  public  a'fTectiona. 
Ttie  very  same  tender,  benevolent,  feeling,  liberal  mind,  which, 
in  the  internal  relations  of  life,  conciliated  the  genuine  love  of 
those  who  see  men  as  they  are,  rendered  him  an  inflexible  pa- 
triot. He  was  devoted  to  tlie  cause  of  freedom,  not  beoaQse  be 
was  luiughty  and  intractable,  but  because  he  was  beneficent  and 
humane. 

"  A  sober,  unaffected,  una^uming  piety,  the  haaii^  of  all  trae 
morality,  gave  triith  and  permanence  to  his  virtues. 

V  '*  He 


^  He  died  at  a  fortuaate  tune,  before  he  coidd  fed,  by  a  deci- 
sive pfoof,  XkaX  virtHe,  like  his,  miBst  be  nourished  from  its  own 
substance  only,  and  cannot  be  assured  of  any  external  support. 

^'  Let  hifi  successorsy  who  daily  behold  this  monument,  consi- 
der that  it  was  not  built  to  entertain  the  eye,  but  to  instruct  the 
mind !  Let  them  reflect^  that  their  conduct  will  make  it  tiieir 
glory  or  their  reproach.  Let  them  feel^  that  similarity  of  manners, 
not  proximity  of  blood,  gives  them  an  interest  in  this  statue/'| 

"  Remember^  resemble,  perseTere." 

How  well  his  successors  conform  to  the  lesson  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  eulogium,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  political  con* 
duct  of  Earl  FitzwiUiam,  and  of  his  worthy  son.  Lord  Milton 
the  invariable  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  the  wall  of  this  apartment,  within  the  pillars,  are  fonr  re* 
cesses,  in  which  are  eight  busts  of  fine  white  marble,  placed  in 
the  following  order : — To  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  Edmund 
Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  in  the  second,  FVederick  Mon* 
tague  and  Sir  George  Saville;  in  the  third,  Charles  James  Fox 
and  lAdmiral  Keppel ',  in  the  fourth,  John  Lee  and  Lord  George 
Cavendish. 

The  stranger,  who  jvisits  this  hallowed  spot,  must  be  struck 
with  the  reflection,  that  in  erecting  this  superb  monument  to  the 
honour  of  a  statesman  and  patriot,  whose  name  will  ever  be  dear 
to  posterity,  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  shewn  himself 
inspired  by  those  virtues  which  adorned  his  illustrious  relative. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Mausoleum,  the  superb 
mansion  of  Earl  FitzwiUiam  presents  itself  to  the  view.  Went* 
worth  House  is  indeed  a  magnificent  structure,  consisting  of  a 
centre,  and  two  wings,  and  extending  above  200  yards  in  length. 
Many  of  the  apartments  are  extremely  elegant,  especially  the 
hall  and  the  gallery;  the  latter  is  supported  by  beautiful  Ionic 
columns;  and  the  intervening  niehes  are  ornamented  with  fine 

3HS  marble 
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marble  statues.  In  the  house  are  many  exqatsite  paintings^  par* 
ticularly  a  eleepina^  Cupid,  hy  Gnido ;  a  Portngoese  comtezaa, 
by  Paul  Giordano ;  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  by  Caraoci;  La- 
cretia, stabbing  herself,  by  Guide;  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Titian; 
but  none  of  these  are  more  admired  than  the  famous  picture  of 
Lord  Sbrafibrd  and  his  secretary. 

In  the  chapel,  among  several  others,  is  a  large  and  beantiM 
painting  of  Samson  slaying  the  Philistines,  by  Iaigb  Giordnio; 
the  head  of  Christ  crowned  'with  thorns,  by  Guido ;  and  a  boldly 
etpressive  representation  of  the  preparations  for  St.  Barthokn 
mew's  martyrdom,  by  Spagnoletto.  The  inusaeum  also  contains 
some  fine  antiques.  Wentworth  park  comprises  upwards  of 
ItKX)  acres  of  beautifully  variegated  ground,  richly  clothed  with 
wood,  and  embellished  witli  expanses  of  water.  There  are  also 
several  ornamented  buildings  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
park. 

The  noble  family  of  Fitzwilliam  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
may  be  traced  to  Sir  William  Fitz  Godrio,  cousin  to  King  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  His  son.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  being  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  attended  him 
in  his  expedition  to  England,  in  the  year  1066 ;  and  for  the 
bravery  which  lie  displayed  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  Con- 
queror gave  him  a  scarf  from  his  own  arm.  This  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam  married  Emma,  daugliter  and  heiress  of  Monsieur  de 
Solabis,  a  Norman  Knight,  and  by  her  was  father  of  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Emlcy,  of  Emiey,  and  Sprotborough,  brought 
those  estates  into  liis  family. 

The  illustrious  family  of  Wentworth  is  also  of  Saxon  origin. 
William  Wenlwortli,  Earl  of  Strafford,  devised  the  ancient  estate 
of  the  Wentworths  to  liis  nephew  the  Honourable  Thomas  Watson 
Wentworth,  third  son  of  Edward  Lord  Rockingham  *.  He  was 
grandfather  to   that    eminent   statesman  and  patriot,  the   late 

Mbrqnis 

•  Drake's  Ebor.  fol.  Ml.  where  are  seen  plates  of  the  monuments  of  ih% 
uocle  and  nephew  in  York  Cathedral. 
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Marquis  of  Rockingham,  from  whom  these  estates  descended  to  the 
present  noble  possessor.  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 


TICKHILL, 

In  the  south  division  of  tlie  Wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tick- 
hill,  liberty  of  Tickhill,  is  four  miles  west  from  Bawtry,  seven 
miles  nearly  south  from  Doncaster,  and  eleven  miles  west  from 
Rotherham.  The  market,  which  is  en  Friday,  is  now  almost 
totally  disused ;  but  here  is  an  annual  fair  on  the  21st  of  August, 
for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep.  This  town  is  situated  in 
a  valley,  watered  hy  a  brook  of  pure  and  limpid  water,  and  lies 
in  a  straggling  form,  covering  a  large  space  of  ground.  Some  of 
the  houses  arc  of  brick,  and  others  of  stone ;  a  few  of  them  are 
elegant ;  but  the  greatest  number  have  only  a  mean  appearance  *. 
The  objects  the  most  worthy  of  attention  are  the  church,  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
and  handsome  str;icture,  with  ^  lofty  and  beautiful  tower;  and 
from  its  architecture  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  altar  tomb,  ornamented  on  the  sides  with 
large  quatrefoils;  and  an  inscription,  in  barbarous  and  abbre* 
viated  Latin,  on  a  brass  plate,  fixed  above  it  in  the  wall,  com- 
memorate»  the  name  of  William  Eastfield,  Seneschal  of  the 
Lordship  of  Holderncss,  and  of  the  honour  of  Tickhill,  who  died 
December  24,  A.  D.  1386.  The  church  also  contains  several 
tombs,  mural  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  commemorative  of  dif- 
ferent families  who  have  resided  in  this  neighbourhood  f . 

The  castle,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  lofty  mound 
on  which  the  keep  formerly  stood,  with  the  ditch  and  part  of 
the  walls  surrounding  the  fortress,  is  situated  on  the  south  side 

3114  of 

*The  population  of  Tickhill,  in  1811,  was  staled  at  1608;  increaie  404 
since  the  Census  of  1801. 

t  The  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  F.  F.  Foljambe,  Esq. 
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of  the  town.  An  ancicTit  gate- way  forming  the  entranca  on  tbi 
western  aide,  is  the  most  curioui  part  of  the  ruiDi.  Tii<>  iMirttel 
part  of  the  btructure^  with  modern  repairs  and  additioos,  it  Die 
seat  of  the  Honourable  Frederick  Lumley.  A  gre^t  part  of  tte 
ground  within  the  walls  is  converted  into  gardens  aud  shmbbcritt* 

The  steep  declivity  of  the  mouod  is  formed  into  winding  walks, 
leading  by  a  gentle  a^icent  to  the  summit.  Tliete  walka  mt 
finely  shaded  with  peiideut  wood«  and  display  Iram  various 
ings,  a  delightful  view  of  the  gardens  and  town  below : 
prospects  r'rom  tfie  top  of  the  mount  are  agreeabte,  bol  iiol  ti- 
tensive^  as  the  castle  and  town  are  situated  in  «  dacfl  TiUef, 
fcordered  on  every  side,  except  towards  the  nortli,  by  e1evit«l 
grounds,  rising  at  a  short  distance.  The  large  and  lofly  tnef, 
which  skirt  tiie  surrounding  ditch  and  wall,  conlribule  to  gift 
a  venerable  appearance  to  this  interesting  relic  of  t)te 
ages. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  this  town  and  castle  very  little  kai 
been  transmitted  to  posterity.  Some  antifjuarian  critics  imagbe 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  Tichel,  or  Tickel^  which*  ill  tfal 
Butch  language,  is  the  name  for  brick,  and  from  thence  Mv, 
that  the  caiitle  was  first  built  of  brick,  or  that  the  inhsbttants  of 
thi!!i  place  were  noted  for  hnck-making.  But  this  apfKsni  to 
he  only  a  vague  conjecture. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  this  country,  the  laiigiiag<tt  4if 
Saxony,  the  Netherlands,  and  England,  \iere  nearly  the  auM; 
and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  VeratigaD«  iod 
others;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tidt- 
lull  should,  in  those  early  a^^es,  have  been  famous  for  hrick^mak* 
ing,  wtiibt  slone  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  also  a  ii&ci  well 
authenticated  in  history  that,  after  the  departure  of  tlie  RcMnans, 
the  art  of  making  brick  was  lost,  until  it  was  revived  at  Hull,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  or  nearly  about  that  time*.  No  reliaoce 
can,  therefore^  be  had  on  this  etymology  of  the  name  of  TickUli; 

and 

•  See  Article  Hull  m  this  work. 
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and  the  history  of  th^  town  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  m 
wholly  nnknown:  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  forty •nian 
manors  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  de  BusU,  who  residal 
at  the  casUe,  and  was  probably  its  founder.  The  accovnt  gives 
of  this  place  by  Caraden  is  as  follows : 

*'  TitkhiU^  an  ancient  town,  and  fortified  with  an  old  castle^ 
which  is  large,  but  barely  surrounded  witii  a  single  wall,  and  a 
hage  mount,  with  a  round  tower  upon  the  top  of  it.  It  wan  of 
such  dignity  heretofore,  that  all  the  manors  hereabouts  appertain* 
ing  to  it  were  stiled  the  honour  of  Tickhill.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  held  by  Roger  Busli  * ;  but  afterwards  King 
Btqphen  made  the  Earls  of  Ewe  (or  En)  in  Normandy,  Lords  of 
it  Next  King  Richard  I.  gave  it  to  his  brother  John.  In  thi 
bafons'  war,  Robert  de  Vipont  took  and  detained  it  till  Henry  IIL 
delivered  to  him  the  castle  of  Carlisle  and  that  county,  upon  eon* 
dition  that  he  would  restore  it  to  the  Earl  of  En.  But  upon  the 
King  of  France's  refusal  to  restore  the  English  to  the  estatea 
they  had  in  France,  the  king  dispossessed  him  again,  John, 
Earl  of  Eu,  still  demanding  restitution  of  it  from  King  Edward  L 
in  right  of  Alice,  his  great  grandmother.  Lastly,  Richard  IL 
king  of  England,  gave  it  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
And  from  him  it  passed  to  the  crown  by  the  succession  of  Henry 
IV.  t" 

The  high  artificial  mount,  with  the  round  keep  on  thetop, 
covering  nearly  its  whole  surface,  and  greatly  resembling  Cli^ 
ford's  tower  at  York,  were  the  characteristic  parts  of  Tickhill  i 
castle,  which,  in  the  year  1644,  was  regarded  as  a  very  strong 
fortress,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops.  After  tlie  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  and  the  surrender  of  York  to  the  Parliament's 

forces, 

•  It  is  uet  certain  whether  this  was  the  same  Roger  de  Boili,  who  accom- 
panied the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  was  rewarded  with  these  manors,  or 
his  son.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  dispossessed  for  siding  with  the  em* 
preAs  Maud  against  Stephen.  If  it  was  the  father  he  mutt  have  been  much 
^▼snced  in  years. 

t  Cduad.  fol  707.    GibMB**  £d. 
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hrecB,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  sent  Colonel  Lilbuni  to  radoea  tUt 
castle,  the  garrison  of  vhich,  though  far  from  heing  mmiflroiBy  or 
sufficiently  provided  with  artillery  and  ammnnition  for  sostaiiiiag 
a  siege,  was  extremely  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sm^ 
rounding  conntry. 

After  a  siege  of  two  days,  the  goremor.  Major  Monklon,  de- 
sired a  parley,  and  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  eighty 
nmsqneteera,  and  sixty  horse,  surrendered  themselves  priaoners  ef 
war.  There  was  only  one  piec^e  of  cannon  mounted  in  the  caatk: 
thore  were  also  found  100  muskets,  and  some  powder  and  natcL 
As  the  royalists  here  in  garrison  had  plundered  all  the  comitiy 
aroond,  they  were  better  supplied  with  provisions  than  with  ouli- 
tary  stores :  there  were  found  above  100  quarters  of  con,  maay 
barrels  of  salt  butter,  and  great  store  of  cheese,  and  powdcnd 
beef,  besides  live  cattle  and  sheep. 

On  the  13th  of  A[Hil,  1646,  the  Parliament  issued  an  order 
rommanding  that  this  castle,  with  several  others,  should  bo  dia* 
mantled,  and  rendered  untenable.  The  circular  keep  iras  in  ooop 
sequence  demolished ;  but  the  foundations  may  still  be  traced  by 
opening  the  ground. 

The  environs  of  Tickhill  are  pleasant,  and  in  most  parts  ferr 
tiie.  The  yale  which  extends  north  and  south  from  the  town, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  rising  grounds  on  each  side,  produce 
abundant  crops  of  corn  ;  hut  the  wheat  is  very  liable  to  the  mil- 
dew, for  which  it  is  difKcult  to  assign  the  cause.  A  little  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  in  a  deep  valley,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  ao  an- 
cient priory  of  Augustines,  founded  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  III.  * 


SAxNDBEOK. 

The  beautiful  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
brough,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south-west  from  TickhilL 
This  elegant  mansion,  which  was  built  by  the  late  earl  about 

thirty. 
*  Borton*8  Monast.  fol.  57. 
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Ijiirty-eigiit  years  ago,  of  Roche  Abbey  stone,  is  both  a  magm* 
ficent  and  commodioiis  residence.  The  sonth  front  is  in  the  piira 
style  of  Grecian  architectore ;  and  the  interior  corresponds  in/Ot 
the  exterior  in  elegance.  The  great  room,  or  saloon,  sixty  feet 
in  length  by  twenty-two  feet  in  breadth,  is  ornamented  with  s 
snperb  chininey*piece,  works  in  Terd  antique  basso  relievos  in 
the  frieze,  and  the  cornice  supported  by  figures.  All  the  on»> 
ments  of  this  room  are  executed  with  great  lightness  and  ele- 
gance. The  different  offices,  outbuildings,  iiBLnn-house,  and  gar- 
dens, are  well  planned,  and  perfectly  calculated  for  convenience 
and  comfort. 

This  snperb  mansion  being  situated  in  a  valley,  and  surround* 
ed  by  high  grounds  and  plantations,  cannot  be  seen  at  any  great 
distance;  nor  does  it  command  any  extensive  prospects.  The 
scenery  around  it^  however,  is  beautiful.  It  stands  nearly  ia 
the  middle  of  a  noble  park,  adorned  with  lofty  trees,  and  well 
stocked  with  deer.  Vistas  are  cut  through  the  park  to  the  west- 
ward, and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  these  the  spire  of  LaughUm 
church  appearing  in  the  distance  forms  a  fine  terminus  *.  In  tho 
south  front  is  an  extensive  lake,  stretching  towards  the  east  and 
the  west;  and  a  number  of  swans  and  other  aquatic  fowl  gliding 
along  its  surface,  hovering  over  its  waters,  or  sporting  on  its 
margin,  give  additional  beauty  to  the  sequestered  and  tranquil 
scene.  This  fine  piece  of  water  is  surrounded  with  beautiful 
plantations,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  frequented 
by  various  kinds  of  birds.  And  gravel  walks  winding  in  various 
directions  through  these  groves  render  them  more  delightful. 

ROCHE  ABBEY. 

This  venerable  ruin  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Sandbeck  park.    The  site  is  in  a  deep  and  narrow 

vale. 

•  Within  the  last  two  or  three  jeart  a  considSisble  oarober  of  trees  bars 
been  cut  down  in  tliii  park. 
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^e.  The  stone  of  which  this  monastery  was  built  waa  dog  Mft 
of  the  famous  quarry  in  this  place,  and  is  nell  known  by  the  naae 
of  Roche  Abbey  stone,  which  in  whiteness  and  fineneaa  of  tex* 
tare  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  kind  of  freestone  in  the  king- 
dom *.  One  side  of  the  nave  of  the  chnrch,  nnder  the  middle 
tower,  and  some  odd  arches,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  venerable 
structure,  except  a  fcw  smull  fragments  which  are  scattered  to  a 
considerable  distiince  around;  a  great  part  having  from  time  to 
time  been  carried  away  for  different  purposes.  But  the  noble  pio- 
prietor,  the  late  Earl  of  Scarbrough,  took  care  to  preserve  what 
remaineil,  and  Mr.  Brown,  llic  ccli-bratcd  landscape  gardener,  was 
employed  by  his  lordship  to  give  to  the  scenery  all  tfte  embellish- 
ment  that  a  line  taste  conld  suggest.  This  spot  ccrtaioly  pre- 
sents a  most  luxuriant  and  fascinating  landscape.  The  middie 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  ruins  are  situated  is  formed  into  a 
lake,  from  which  a  small  stream  passes  to  the  left ;  and  over  this 
a  clump  of  trees,  waving  their  branches,  forms  a  fine  fore-ground. 
Ontlie  riij^htapoint  of  laud,  covered  with  trees,  extends  itself  into 
the  lake,  beyond  which  a  distant  wood,  and  the  spire  of  Langhton 
church  rising  above  it  in  proud  pre-eminence,  becomes  as  beautiful 
a  terminus  as  can  decorate  a  rural  prospect. 

Picturesque  beauty,  however,  greatly  depends  on  individual 
taste ;  and  h(^rc  the  artist  has  been  accused  of  mistaking  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scene,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gilpin,  who,  in  his  ob- 
servations on  picturesque  beauty,  speaking  of  this  spot,  says,  "  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  scene;  but  I  fear  it  is  too  magnificent,  and  too 
artificial  an  appcnclai;:e,  to  be  in  unison  with  tlic  ruins  of  an  abbey. 
A  ruin  sliould  be  surrounded  liy  nei^lecl,  solitude ,  and  desolation, 
agreeably  to  these  images  in  Isaiah. **  It  shall  never  be  in- 
habited, thorns  shall  grow  up  in  its  palaees,  the  cormorant  and 
the  bittern  shall  possess  it;  the  raven  sliall  dwell  there.  It  shall 
be  an  habitation  for  dragons,  and  a  court  for  owls.     The  satyr 

shall 

•  It  h  iiicatly  in  use  fi)r  tomb-slones  and  arcliitectunl  ornaments.     This 
stone,  liuwerer,  Ihougli  l}(*a«tiful,  is  not  very  durable. 
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slmll  cry  to  his  fellow;  the  screccli-oiwl  shall  find  herself  a  place 
of  rest/'     It  must  he  admitted  that  these  images 

"  Hjdraiy  gorgons,  and  ChiiMeras  dire," 

MiLTOsr. 

may  well  correspond  witli  the  idea  of  a  ruin ;  hut  perhaps  few  who 
visit  Roche  Ahbey  would  choose  to  relinquish  the  delights  of  its 
romantic  ami  beautiful  scenery  for  all  the  cormorants^  bitterns,  ra« 
veus,  dragons,  satyrs^  and  screech-owls,  tliat  give  so  much  po- 
etical beauty  to  the  deecriptions  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  Indeed 
tliiis  enchanting  spot  still  retains  enongh  of  its  original  character 
to  delight  the  admirers  of  the  Sttblime  as  well  as  the  lovers  of  the 
beautiful.  The  ruins  intermixed  with  trees,  the  sloping  hills,  and 
wooded  clifis,  the  cascades,  and  the  lengthening  lake,  compose  m 
picture  inexpressibly  charming,  ei^ecially  when  viewed  with  the 
lights  and  shades  which  it  receives  from  a  westeni  sun;  and 
the  recluse  situation,  where  silence  is  interropted  only  by  the 
notes  of  the  feathered  songsters,  and  the  murmurs  of  a  limpid 
stream,  gives  a  solemnity  to  the  scene,  extremely  well  adapted  to 
inspire  reverence,  and  excite  contemplation.  ^ 

This  monastery,  which  belonged  to  the  Cistercian  order,  was 
founded  about  A.  D.  J 147,  the  12th  of  King  Stephen.  "  In  that 
year,  July  80,  Richard  de  Builli  granted  to  God  and  St.  Mary, 
and  to  the  monks  of  Rupe,  all  his  wood  along  the  middle  way 
between  Eilrictorp,  as  far  as  Lounctucit,  and  so  to  the  water, 
which  is  the  boundary  (diorsa)  between  Malteby  and  Hoton,  with 
other  lands,  &c.  on  condition  that  they  should  ?>uild  an  abbey 
there,  on  what  side  of  tlie  water  they  ploaaed.  And  Ricliard 
de  Bui  shy,  who  owned  the  lands  on  one  side  of  the  water,  and 
Richard,  son  of  Turgis,  those  on  the  other,  agreed  (hat,  on  which 
of  tlieir  side  of  the  water  the  monks  should  choosio  to  build  their 
abbey,  they  should  be  joint  founders  of  it*.''  It  may  here 
be  observed  to  the  honour  of  the  Cistercian}^,  lliat  they  8urpasi>ed 

most 

*  Burtun's  MonB'.iii'on  Kburnc  iisi  fo).  M9. 
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most  of  the  other  orders  in  the  liberality  and  taste  which  they  du»« 
played  in  the  magni£eence  of  their  erections,  cf  which  the  dbbeys 
of  Fountains,  Rivaulx,  and  seva^  others,  as  well  as  this  of  Roche, 
may  be  adduced  as  instances. 


WALDING  WELL, 

tbe  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  Bart,  is  about  ^ye  miles  nearly 
south  from  Tickhill.  The  house  is  a  handsome  modem  stmctore, 
situated  in  a  ^ell  wooded  park  of  considerable  extent,  and  is 
somewhat  remarkable  for  standing  on  the  line  of  contact  between 
Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  a  small  brook  or  rivulet,  whidi 
runs  under  a  part  of  the  out  buildings,  forming  the  boundsiy 
between  the  two  counties.  In  the  park  was  a  priory  of  nuns, 
called  St.  Mary  in  the  Ptok,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
founded  by  Ralph  de  Cheurolcourt  :*  but  the  original  charter  of 
its  foundation  has  no  date.f  This  religious  house  appears  to 
have  stood  within  the  limits  of  Nottinghamshire. 


BAWTRY, 

a  small  market-town,  four  miles  east  from  Tickhill,  and  nine 
miles  south-east  from  Doncaster,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  York- 
shire, a  few  of  the  houses  standing  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  town 
iH  small,  but  handsome,  and  well  built :  the  street  through  which  lies 
tliC  great  north  road  from  London  to  York  is  remarkably  broad, 
and  contains  several  elegant  houses.  The  upper  part  of  this 
street  is  the  market-place,  in  which  are  very  good  shambles.  The 
market  was  formerly  held  on  Wednesday,  but  has  lately  be^n 
changed  to  Thursday.  Here  are  two  annual  &irs,  one  on  Thurs- 
day 

•  Monast.  Ang.  Vol.  I.  p.  502. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Whiiei  of  WaldingwcHs,  Bait,  hat  in  hii  poatcsiion   this 
giant,  a  ltd  ftcvcrnl  other  MSS.  relating  to  ibis  house. 
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day  in  Whitsun-week  ;  the  other  on  old  Martinmas-day :  and  at 
these  considcrahle  numbers  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  pigs,  &c.  are 
sold.  The  returns  of  the  Census  of  181 1  state  the  population  of 
Bawtry  at  918,  being  an  increase  of  120  in  the  preceding  tea 
years.  The  town  stands  on  the  side  of  an  eminence,  gently 
sloping  towards  the  north  and  the  cast  down  to  the  river  Idle, 
which  is  navigable  hither  for  small  craft.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  town,  the  ground  is  elevated  and  pleasant ;  but  the  marshes 
contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  subject  to  fre* 
^uent  inundations. 

The  object  most  worthy  of  attention  at  Bawtry,  is  the  elegant 
mausiou  of  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Galway.  This  edifice  is 
built  of  brick,  and  has  an  extensive  and  handsome  front  towards 
the  south.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  north  road,  and  would 
make  a  uoble  appearance,  did  not  a  liigh  brick  wall  ahnost  se- 
clude it  from  public  view.  The  pleasure  grounds  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  tiie  house  are  agreeably  variegated,  and  inter- 
spersed with  groves  and  plantations,  all  kept  in  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  and  iu  a  beautiful  little  area,  surrounded  with  shrubs,  is  aa  .^ 
elegant  menagerie,  stocked  with  Chinese  pheasants,  and  other 
rare  and  curious  birds. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  southward  from  Bawtry,  and  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  great  north  road,  is  the  village  of  Scrooby, 
remarkable  for  having  formerly  had  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
archbishops  of  York,  who  are  at  present  lords  of  the  manor* 
Scrooby  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  hunting  seat  of  Archbi- 
shop Savage  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  next  reign  it 
was  occasionally  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  It  also  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Sandys 
had  sometimes  resided  here,  as  one  of  his  daughters  is  interred  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church. 

The  palace  stood  in  a  very  low  and  damp  situation,  close  to 
tlie  confluence  of  the  small  river  Ryton  with  the  Idle.  The  large 
gateway  and  porter's  lodge  were  taken  down  towards  the  end  of 


S4$ 
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Uie  Itit  century  ;  and  the  only  remaining  pari  ot  this  and 
lice  it  eonvertcd  into  a  farm-house. 

A  little  to  the  Dorth-wcsi  of  Bawtry,  ant]  uot  far  fron  %i 
ealled  Marton.  are  some  ri^gt^,  Mf^^one^\  to  be  Itie  iftx^igmd 
an  encampment ;  hot  neither  hiRtory  nor  traditioti  tlirow  asy  ligll 
an  tlie  subject,  tt  has,  indeed,  Wn  f^aid,  t1i;il  a  battU  as 
i»ii^ht  betw<4cn  the  Britom  and  Romans  at  AusteHiplcl,  a  Ttlbfi 
almut  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Bawtry ;  but  the  fact  is  imI  i 
lioned  liy  any  creditahle  historian,* 


FINNINGLEY  PARK, 

a  Real  of  Joha  Hajvey,  of  Ickwelllnir}',  in  Bedfoitlmiitra, 
in  the  parish  of  Atisterfield^  and  ahoat  three  mika  la  Uie  aorth  if 
Bawtry.  The  houac,  which  is  pleasantly  aitnated  cmi  a 
ground^  in  a  fine  sporting  country,  is  at  present  let  to 
Childera,  Enq,  Mr.  Harvey,  the  proprietor,  and  lonl  of  4 
laanor^  has  lately  erected,  in  the  centre  of  the  adjaceEot  wao^  a 
rery  curious  and  elegant  cottage,  at  which  he  oeca^oaallj  riaiitai 
with  hia  family,  eapeiially  in  the  shooting  aeaaou.f  Tbeplaai^ 
indeed,  is  extremely  well  caJculated  for  a  aportjag^  rcaiila«»oe«  ai 
game  abouada  in  the  country.  It standa  near  a  apriag  of  axaalkal 
water^  with  a  natural  lawn  in  the  front ;  and  aeveral  bitilij  ghfat 
running  in  vanous  directions  into  the  wood,  give  to  tliia  ratnal 
an  air  of  romantic  aeclasiou.  In  the  winter  aeaaon  capectally, 
when  blustering  stoitns  are  roaring  around,  the  ael^aisi  atjllaeai  af 
the  aocne  amidst  sheltering  trees  excilea  pleaaiag  ideas  of  traao 
quiUity  and  comfort* 


*  Several  ancient  weapoDs,  and  other  indlcatiofit  of  a  bititj«,  ir^re  i 
in  Uie  grouodi  adJAceiit  to  Auflterlldd  at  cite  inclvsuf^  In  the  Latt  cetiiurj, 

f  The  ?illdge  of  Fituiinglej  U  in  Nottingh;imtliirc ;  but  the  hoti9«» 
part  of  the  park,  wiiYt  Mr.  Harvej^s  cottage j  ar«  in  Torluhtre.     Near 
flattey^M  mansion  was  found  fome  yetrt  a£p»  tbo  bead  ol  a  Komata  »paar, 
Laitd  other  cariostttcK 
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18  a  fine  market-towo»  in  iht  wmth  dir iiion  of  the  mfeatake  of 
Strtfferth  and  Tiddiill.  eereii  miles  nearly  north  from  Tickhill, 
nine  inilea  tiortinwest  from  Bawtry,  twelre  miles  north-eaat  of 
Botherham,  and  twelve  miles  aouth-^west  from  Thome.  This 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Don^  on  a 
narrow  ridge  of  land  mnnin;  between  that  river  on  the  norths 
and  a  range  of  marshes  called  Potteric  Car,  on  the  south.  It  ia 
on  the  great  north  road,  and  is  one  of  the  genteelest  towns  between 
Lomlon  and  Edinboigh.  The  entrance  from  Bawtry  is  mag:nifi- 
cent :  at  first  the  race*gronnd^  indoned  by  a  beautiful  railing,  tlie 
grand  stand,  a  superb  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  and  a 
large  and  lofty  house  lately  built  by  J.  H.  Maw,  Esq.  all  at  onca 
meet  the  eyo ;  and  afterwards  the  fine  obelisk  called  Hall  Cross, 
presents  itself  to  the  view,  together  with  a  range  of  most  elegant 
houses.  The  High-street,  with  Hall-gate,  French-gate,  and 
Marsh-gate,  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  Hall- 
cross  on  the  south-east^  to  the  Mill-bridge  on  the  north-west;* 
and  from  tlie  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  tlie  west  end 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  gate  in  the  rood  to  Rotherham  and  Shefiicfd, 
the  distance  exceeds  half  a  mile.f  On  the  eastern  hiiIc  of  Af, 
Sepulchre's  ^ate  several  new  streets  have  been  lately  laid  out; 
and  many  commodious  and  handsome  liouses  are  nlroady  built  in 
that  quarter.  I'he  town  is  in  jreucral  well  built,  rxcr:pt  tfiWMnU 
the  south -western  extremity  of  St.  %ScpuichreV^atf:,  Marsli-;;ate, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Don,  and  thai  part  whinh  lifrs  bctwf.cu  the 
corn-market  and  tlie  river. 

The  principal  public  hiiiMings  arc  ih'i  ptiriNli  chiirfrh,  fi<;rlicat'd 
to  St.  Gcorcff ;  the  man&ion-liou^c,  the  town-hall,  ami  tlir  thea- 
tre.    The  church  of  St.  George  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancU-nt 

Vol.  XVI.  3 1  caj.lle 

*  Hal  legate,  Iligb-tfreet,  FrencK-gste,  tnd  M«ir»hgstc,  rorm  one  oi/nii- 
nuooi  \i::*i,  the  north  road  ;  ^>un-^  through  the  length. 
t  CAZ.den,  foj.  1**7,  C*bio:i'i  e-Jiti  Jit. 
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castle  near  the  banks  of  the  Don.*  The  tiae  of  its  erectioii  if 
difficult  to  a&certain ;  but  it  appears  Tery  erident  findm  tlie  archi- 
tecture, and  the  joinings  of  the  stone-work,  that  different  parti 
of  it  bare  been  bnilt  at  different  periods.  Sone  yens  mgo,  whea 
this  church  underwent  a  repair,  a  stone,  bearing  the  dale  1071, 
was  takon  out  of  the  wall  at  the  east  end.  From  this  ciicnn- 
stancc  Dr.  Miller  coujectures,  with  great  probability,  that  this 
part  was  built  iu  the  fifth  year  of  William  the  CcMifBCfor,  sal 
that  it  was  probably  only  a  chapel  to  the  old  castle. f  The  pit- 
sont  elegant  tower  is  crideutly  of  a  much  later  period,  and  aeemt, 
b^  its  architf  cturc,  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
Its  height  is  141  feel  ;  the  height  of  the  chorch  is  78  feet;  the 
length  b34  feet;  and  the  breadth  C8  feet.  The  chief  relic  of 
antiquity  which  it  contains,  is  a  Saxon  font,  which  is  still  naed 
for  the  purpose  of  baptism.  It  is  of  a  hard  sort  of  freestone  ;  and 
from  its  date,  1061,  now  obliterated,  it  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  fire  years  bdbre  the 
Norman  Conquest.  This  ciiurch  has  eight  bells,  an  excellent 
organ,  and  a  library,  containing  a  good  collection  of  bo<^  on 
theology,  history,  and  general  literature,  among  which  are  many 
of^ic  classical  authors  and  primitive  fathers.^ 

The  advowson  of  this  church  was  granted  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey 
at  York,  by  Nigel  Fossard,  the  feudal  lord  of  Doncaster,  A.  D. 
1100;  and  was  for  above  200  years  a  rectory  of  two  medieties, 
Rcrvcd  by  two  resident  rectors  appointed  by  the  abbey ».  In  the 
year  1303,  Archbishop  Corbridge  appropriated  it  to  the  abbey  as 
a  perpetual  vicarage.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  fell 
to  the  Crown ;  and  in  1544  was  given  to  Archbishop  Holgate, 
with  many  other  monastic  impropriations,  as  some  kind  of  com- 
pensation 

*  For  a  particular  Account  of  the  Hall  Cross,  and  its  ancient  inscTiptioiij 
sec  Miller's  HiMorj  of  Doncaster,  p.  31,  kc,  t  Ibid.  p.  71  and  7S. 

t  For  the  particulats  of  the  foundaiioQ  of  the  library,  and  a  catalogae  of  the 
books,  see  Miller's  History  of  Doncaster,  p.  93,  &c.  102.    The  cborch-yard 
is  of  late  greatly  enlarged  on  the  west  side,  by  which  the  defect  is  reiaedied 
of  which  Dr.  Miller  complains.    P.  1U7. 
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pensation  for  tlie  Taloable  manors  i^hich  he  alienated  from  the 
archiepiscopal  see  to  the  king.^  No  tithes,  no  glebes  nor  Easter- 
offerings,  are  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Doncaster^  of  which  the 
stipend  is  only  661.  while  the  rectory,  at  present  the  property  of 
Miss  Sharp,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  is 
wortli  from  lOOOL  to  12001  per  anniiro.t 

The  other  places  of  public  worship  in  Doncaster,  are  the 
Presbyterian  chapel,  the  Methodist  chapel,  a  meeting-house  for 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Independents'  chapel,  which  u 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Hall-gate,  and  is  an  elegant  struc« 
tnre  X*  Thh  town  has  also  an  hospital,  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellis,  in  the  30th  year  of  Qneeu  Elizabelh,  for  the  maintenance 
of  six  decayed  house-keepers  of  good  i-eputation.  Here  is  also  a 
public  Dispensary,  established  in  1792,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering advice  and  medicines  gratuitously  to  poor  persons, 
without  any  regard  to  their  places  of  residence.  The  building 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  who  also  sub- 
scribe 100  guineas  annually  to  the  support  of  this  charitable 
institution,  which  depends  solely  on  donations  and  annual  sub-> 
scriptions,  and  is  under  excellent  regulations.  Here  is  also  a 
workhouse  for  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
Sunday  schools,  a  well  regulated  school  of  industry,  sick  dubs, 
and  other  beneficial  luititutions. 

The  mansion-house,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  a  maguilicent  structure.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  year 
1744 ;  and  the  expense  of  the  building,  which  amounted  to  80001. 
was  defrayed  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  year  1800,  the  stone* 
work  being  much  decayed,  it  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  and 
the  edifice  also  was  raised. 

Tlie  town-hall  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  the  year  1764* 
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^  For  the^e  slicaiUoDS,  &c.  sec  Drake's  Ebc^raeiini,  foL  i 
Alienated  by  him  amounlcd  to  Buty-Mvcn  m  number. 

t  Miller*!  Hiitory  of  Doncaster,  p.  87. 

}  A  fDeetiog-liouM  Wii|  a  lew  wcalf  ago»  opened  for  tht  foU 
hanna  Soutbcote. 
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Htfo  the  chief  husineM  of  the  CoqiorttieB  is 

their  reoorde  kept    Here  ii  alio  held  the  cent  of  i 

the  reeovery  of  enall  debts.    The  jestioee  of  fh» 

here  genenliy  every  Saturday  to  tnmaet  the  hwiinf  ef  the 

meighbouring  distriet    la  the  lower  apartBeote  ef  the  1 

it  the  free-gramnar-school.*     Here  is  likewise  m 

theatre. 

Not  (ar  htm  the  middle  of  the  town  the  ■aikefes  an  hdd  m 
spacious,  hot  somewhat  irTc;gii1sr,  areas.  The  shaaAlei^  huh  hy 
the  Corporation  in  the  year  1756,  are  coTered  with  a  dated  roof, 
and  supported  by  a  coloiiade  of  twenty-fonr  pillan.  The  bet- 
ter-cross, which  was  at  the  same  time  erected  by  the  Gorpeta- 
tion,  is  a  building  of  an  octagonal  form,  sappcrted  by  pillsn, 
and  entered  on  every  side  by  an  ascent  of  scTerai  stqia.  A  little 
more  to  the  east  is  a  large  square  called  the  MagdaleueSp  whece 
the  fish-market  is  held,  and  the  gardeners  stand  with  their  vege* 
.tables,  and  the  dealers  in  pottery  with  their  wares.  The  com-' 
market  is  held  in  a  ipacious  area  a  little  fiirther  to  the  north  ;  and 
there  are  few  marketn  in  the  county  in  which  »  sold  a  greater 
quantity  of  grain.  In  general  the  markets  in  Doncaster  are  ai 
well  supplied  as  most  in  Iho  kingdom.  There  are  also  two  annual 
fairs,  one  on  the  6th  of  April,  the  other  en  the  dtk  of  August,  for 
horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  and  wool 
markets  on  several  Saturdays  after  the  time  of  sheep-sheariu^. 
Here  is  also  a  statute  &ir  for  the  hiring  of  servants,  which  is  ge- 
nerally held  on  the  first  or  second  week  in  November. 

The  Corporation  of  I>oncaster  consists  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
a  town  clerk,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty  four  cummon-coiiucil- 
men  :  the  tliree  eldest  aldermen  are  invested  with  the  authority 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  first  charter  was  granted  by  kin^ 
Richard  I.  and  ^us  cunfirnicd,  and  others  granted  by  many  of  W\* 
successors  till  thf  \oar  166"^  ¥rhen  they  petitiouf.'d  James  1.  for 
leave  to  surrender  ilicir  charters,  in  order  to  a\oid  the  protraction 

of 

*  The  C<#rporAtion  liuve  alpu  c»tab)i!iltcd  an  Kn£;l<.fk  H'hool,  and  endowed  .t 
with  loot,  per  dnnum. 
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«f  a  tedioQS  Uw-suit  is  wliicit  they  were  involved  with  lUlpli 
Sal V en,  of  Newbiggen^  Esq.  who  Laid  obim  to  &L1  their  maiion 
K  and  po&se^aiotiii,  us  a  descendant  from  Peter  de  Mauley,  Ibrmerly 
H  Lord  of  0oitcaiiler.  This  diiipute  was  at  length  eompromiied  ; 
H  and  the  aaid  Ralph  Salveo,  in  consideration  of  a  certaia  sum  of 
H  mooey^  resjgoed  all  his  clatnia  to  the  litignted  property,^ 
^^  l^lttftca  II.  granted  to  the  Corpor&tiou  a  new  royal  charter* 
^PPia  WMU-iwr,  James  11.  also  granted  them  a  charter  in  the  firat^ 
and  another  in  the  fourth  year  of  h»  reign. 

The  Corporal  i  on  of  Bon  caster  posHe^sses  a  revenue  of  ahoat 
70001.  per  annum,  which  is  liberally  expended  for  the  comfort 
and  einoliimeBt  of  the  tobabitunts.t  The  elegant  structures 
erected  at  their  expense  for  public  bustncHs,  or  public  amuse* 
ments  ;  their  liberal  contributions  to  charitable  insiUutious^  and 
towards  the  relief  of  individual  distress;  their  laudable  encou^ 
ragement  of  every  kind  of  merit ;  atid  the  gih  of  lOOOL  in  tba 
J  ear  1798  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  Btate,  and  the  support  of 
the  honoar  of  the  country,  shew  that  the  raunihceuce  of  tlie  Ccr* 
poration  corresponds  with  their  ample  revenue, 

Doncaster  has  never  been  a  trading  town :  some  attempts  have 
of  late  years  been  made  to  establish  various  inaiinfaclures,  but 
ifithoat  sttcceaa.  An  ingenious  mechaateai  invention  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Pasmore^  of  this  Uy^a,  however,  promises  a  more  bene* 
^cial  result.  That  geutli^man  obtnined,  in  the  year  16(13,  a  pa* 
lent  for  a  machine  for  cutting  straw,  to  which  is  attached  a  mill 
to  split  beans,  to  grind  barley  and  malt,  and  to  crush  oats.  These 
machines  are  so  constructed  thiit  they  may  be  used  either  ioge* 
tbar^  or  separately.  Mr.  Pasiaore's  invention  soon  met  witfci  ge« 
iirral  approbation,  his  machines  being  found  superior  to  any  other 
that  bad  be«n  constructed  fur  these  purposes.  Tha  jnanttfacrtory 
of  tftiaae  maduBes  is  now  carried  on  with  great  socoes«»  wdir  lU 
irn  of  Pasnaore,  Sinktnsou,  Pearson,  and  Co.     Great  ^umbers  of 

3  i  3  tbem 

•  Miller's  ni&fory  of  Dont;ii»ref,  p,  139. 

t  When  Dr.  Miller  irru»e  hh  history »  ths  r«if*oiic?i  of  rtie  rorporation  were 
€<JOOL  per  anuitu.    At  present  ih«y  *re  irDpro*«'.d  lo  abowt  70001.  per  imnani* 
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them  are  Tended  in  all  parte  of  Ibe  kingdea,  m  fkmy  fc^gn  to  hi 
generally  med  by  thebeslaanageraoffiuMi.  aad  the  BMafc  aldl. 
fnl  keepers  of  hones  and  cattle. 

As  Doneaster  is  not  a  place  of  trade,  the  shepkeepM,  ins- 
keepers,  neehanies,  &c  depend  for  support  Aieiy  am  thn  G«* 
poration>  the  opulent  fiunilies  in  the  town  and  neighhoorhood,  en 
traTellers,  and  on  the  great  numbers  of  oountry  people  who  fre- 
quent the  maikete.  The  inhabitaats,  however,  eaijoj  many  sd» 
vantages  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  plaees.  Hen  an  m 
assessmento  to  be  paid  for  lighting  or  paving  the*  alieeti^  the 
expense  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Corporation :  no  oonatahM 
assessment  is  levied ;  the  poor  and  highway  taxea  are  bbmU  in 
comparison  with  those  of  many  other  towns.  Coab  are  ai  a  ■•• 
derate  price,  and  the  wages  of  servanto  are  low ;  and  the  town  is 
supplied  with  river  water  chiefly  at  Uie  expense  of  the  Corpsfa* 
tion.  Under  these  circumstances  the  population  ia  rapidly  in* 
creasing.  In  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  inhahitanto  was  M87 : 
in  1811  they  amounted  to  6935,  being  an  increase  of  1298,  or 
more  than  one  fifth,  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  annual  ratio 
of  mortality  during  that  period  appears,  on  the  most  esaet  oaki- 
lation,  to  have  been  only  one  in  44i,  a  proportion  that  indicates 
a  considerable  degree  of  salubnty.*  From  the  returns  of  the  Cen» 
BUS  of  1811,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  very  few  tovms  in 
which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  possess  independent 
fortunes.  Of  1567,  the  whole  number  of  families,  173  are  em« 
ployed  in  husbandry,  833  in  trade,  and  551  live  without  employ- 
ment  Dr.  Miller  very  justly  observes,  that  ''  From  the  beauty 
of  the  town,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  goodness  of  the  roads, 
the  delightful  promenades,  and  from  the  other  advantages  above- 
mentioned,  Doneaster  may  perhaps  vie  with  any  town  in  the 
kingdom,  as  a  most  desirable  residence  not  only  for  the  affluent, 

but 

*  This  calculation  is  made  by  dividing  6S\6,  the  medlam  popolation  be* 
tweeii  the  jeare  1801  and  1811,  by  U2,  the  average  number  of  deaths  per 
aimu 
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bst  more  particularly  for  peivona  of  •mall  fortnne.''*  From  these, 
and  otiier  conaideratioiui,  Doncaster  has  become  fomoua  for  ita 
seminaries  of  education.  There  are  now  in  the  town  no  fewer 
than  eleven  large  boarding-schools  for  yonth  of  both  sexes,  be- 
sides some  others  of  less  note.  Two  gentlemen,  both  natives 
of  France,  are  constantly  employed  in  Uaching  the  French  Ian* 
guage :  masters  of  approved  abilities  in  drawing,  music,  dancing, 
&C.  attend  at  these  academies :  all  advantages,  indeed,  are  com- 
bined in  forming  a  system  both  of  literary  and  polite  education. 
In  concluding  this  sketch  of  Doncaster,  and  the  present  state  o^ 
its  society,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  town  derives  no  small 
emolument  from  the  races,  which  are  generally  in  the  last  week 
of  September,  and  continue  four  days.  Here  is  an  excelleot  race- 
ground  ;  and  the  grand  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  company, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  is  both  commodious  and 
degant.  The  Corporation  alMo  give  a  plate  of  fifty  guineas,  besides 
twenty  guineas  towards  the  Doncaster  stakes,  and  twenty  guineas 
in  addition  to  the  filly  stakes.  Here  is,  besides,  bisMi^jesty's  plate 
of  100  guineas,  and  a  gold  cup  of  the  value  of  100  guineas  given 
by  the  stewards.  These  races  are  now  considered  as  the  chief 
meeting  of  the  kind  in  the  north  of  England.f  During  the  race- 
week  the  town  is  crowded  with  fiimilies  of  the  first  distinction : 
every  evening  exhibits  a  play  at  the  theatre ;  and  a  brilliant  ball 
ai  the  mansion-house :  lodgings  are  let  at  a  very  high  rate ;  and 
shopkeepers^  &c.  find  an  extraordinary  demand  for  their  commo- 
dities. 

Doncaster  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  a  Roman 
station,  the  Danum  of  Antoninus.  And  the  Notitia  informs  us, 
that  the  prefect  of  the  Cnspinian  horse,  under  the  ''  Dux  Bri- 
tannia,'' was  placed  here  in  garrison.  Ninnius  gives  it  the  name 
of  Caer  Daun ;  by  tlie  Saxons  it  was  called  Dona-cercen ;  and  by 
the  Scots  Doucastlc.    In  tlie  first  charter  granted  by  Richard  I. 

314  it 

•  History  of  Doncaster,  p.  1S9. 

t  These  races  hate  at  different  tinei  been  honoorod  with  (be  preicaes  eff 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  his  royal  brothefs,  the  Dskei  si  Yoik  sad  Cla- 
rence. 
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a  ohoMl^  whifA  Ih^  ptgwt*  vIm  akv  kvig  B4iri% 
im^JfA  ky  fiv«>  mgetiitf  wilk  Ue  wkolt  lown."  |f  : 
trail  th«  C^l»odfNiam  kM«  vMtionBdl  aoA  lU 
ai  ia  ipl^Ud  bj  Bede«  fcke  treot  vaiH.  bava  lakHiflMaiiilfea. 
yi»«  0331,  ao^n  aft«r  tt^  bajtOaaf  Hatfaia,  ia  vhiek  BMm  jpng. 
of  NorUiumb|ia»  waaalaio.  The  historian  of  Man^hcater  < 
vaita  Jllr.  Waltpa't  opiAioiy  but  hia  ainaaaata  ava  ■ 
Umt*  M»4  Mm  awttac  will  in  aH  probakiUty  far  afor 
dMtrPiu^  t  CapMUa  laakca  bo  amtba  of  tha  jtaliuiilliii  it 
Doiie»|t^(»b]f  Caaiwallada  md Pavla;  bat  iaya  (bat, aba«l MM 
yaivr  7^»  tba  tovft  w  baiiiad.cl«Mi  by  ligbtaiag,  asd  ap4alMy 


«  *  For  ft  detiiled  Mcoant  of  this  allitf  «nd  tbe  iosctiption,  lee  Miller's  9ttt» 
of  I>oiicutcr#p.  S4k  35^  36,  and  37.  x 

t  Bade,  Sea  DisiatatioiiiaAfGh3Bo^gMuLp»SAt* 
I  Whitato'i  Hilt,  HMcheiter,  p.  m. 
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Iniiied  uuiet  iU  niius,  thai  in  his  time  it  hkd  scarcely  recovered 
from  ibat  disaster*^  But  if  we  consider  the  long  period  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  heptarchy  to  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
beth«  in  which  Camden  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  hii  Britan* 
nia^  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  town  required  the  space  of  al- 
mo«i  nine  centuries^  to  retrieve  the  misfortune  of  an  accidental 
coodagratioo. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey^  which  waa  concluded  In 
thk  SOth  year  of  William  1.  it  appears  that  Doncaster  was  includ- 
ed in  the  manor  of  He^cthorp,  formerly  the  property  of  Tosti, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  brother  of  Kiog  Harold  II.  Aftex 
the  Conquest  it  waa  granted,  with  above  790  other  manors^  by 
William  to  his  uterine  brother^  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  or 
More  ton  in  Normandy,  whom  he  also  made  Earl  of  Cornwall  La 
Englarul.t  Tikis  manor,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeasor^ 
was  worth  eighteen  pounds  per  annum,  but  only  twelfe  pomwh  at 
he  time  of  the  survey. 
The  Eart  of  Morelon  and  Cornwall  parcelled  ont  bis  rasl 
i  among  his  feudal  retainers ;  and  Nigel  Fossa rd  appeara  to 
lave  held  o/  him  lands  and  possessions  of  great  importance  in 
Doncaster  and  its  vicinity.  Jn  the  reign  of  liichsurd  L  the  6ufmly 
of  the  Fossards  terminated  in  an  heiress,  who  was  mmrried  to 
Robert  de  Turnham,  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  an  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  named  IsaboUa.  She  was  married  to  Peter 
de  MalolAcu,  or  de  Mauley,  to  whom  she  brought  ail  her  patrimo* 
oial  inheritance.  The  family  of  the  Mauleys  continued  through 
sevcsa)  generations  to  possess  the  lordship  and  soke  of  Doncaa* 
ter^  with  all  the  former  estates  of  the  Fossards  and  the  Tumbams. 
At  lengtb  the  male  line  terminating  in  the  eighth  Peter  de  Mail- 
ley,  who  died  without  issue,  in  the  I7lh  Henry  VI,;  \n&  two  sis- 
ters became  heiresses  to  the  estates  of  the  family.  By  the  parti-* 
tiou  which  was  made,  the  manor  of  Mulgrave,  with  other  lands 


•  Camden,  fol.  707,  Gibion't  edition, 
t  Tha  number  of  aaiiorf,  or  lord^h^ps,  giv«n   to   tbtt  Kermaii  •r«i  tf$^ 

Brady,  II.  p*l9r. 
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and  appurtenances,  was  allotted  to  CoDstaaee;  tlie  elder  ^AUr; 
and  the  manor  and  soke  of  Doncaster,  Sec.  fell  to  the  Aare  of 
John  Salvayne,  Knt  son  and  heir  of  Elizabeth  de  Maaley,  Atf 
younger  of  the  two  sisters,  who  had  been  the^  wife  of  Georg« 
Salvayne,  Esq.  In  consequence  of  this  inheriftinoe,  Ralph  Sil- 
vayne,  Esq.  claimed,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  l6rdsbip  ef 
Doncastcr,  aud  all  the  estates  of  the  corporation,  aa  has  abeaJy 
been  mentioned.  But  after  a  tedious  and  expensive  litigation,  the 
affair  was  at  length  compromised,  and  William  Salvayne,  or  8il-' 
Tin,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Ralph,  resigned,  and  for  erer  qoit- 
dsimed  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  hargesses,  all  the  righta  aal 
title  which  he  had,  or  might  have,  in  the  manors  of  Doncastcr, 
Hexthorp,  Rossington,  Balby,  Long  Sandal,  &c.  the  water  com* 
mills  of  DoucBster,  the  advowson  of  the  church  and  parsonage  of 
Rossington,  and  all  other  possessions  held  by  the  ooq>oration.* 
.  Doncaster,  being  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  Ae 
river  Don,  and  the  deep  fens  called  Poteric  Cars,  which  bcfine 
they  were  drained  must  have  been  impassable  to  an  army,  is  weD 
calculated  for  a  military  station,  and  was  chosen  lor  that  poqpoae' 
by  the  Romans,  undoubtedly  on  acconnt  of  these  advantages,  as 
it  evidently  appears  that  in  ancient  times  it  could  be  approached 
only  from  two  points,  the  north-east  and  south-west.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Doncaster  was  ever  a  walled  town,  although,  from  a 
gprant  of  a  messuage,  dated  in  the  year  1300,  it  seems  to  have 
then  been  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  As  to  the  castle,  on  the  site 
of  which  now  stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  George,  it  is  not 
known  by  whom  it  was  founded,  nor  when  it  was  destniyedi 
Camden  says,  "  the  plot  of  a  large  tower  is  still  visible,  which 
they  imagine  was  destroyed  in  that  fire,t  where  now  standeth  a 

neat 

*  The  original  release  and  bond  given  by  William  SaWin,  and  all  the  char- 
ters, &c.  granted  to  the  corporation,  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Dr.  Miller's 
appendix  to  his  History  of  Doncaster. 

i  Cnmden,  fol.  707.  Gibson's  edition.  Camden  here  speaks  of  the  fire 
which  he  says  happened  by  lightning,  A.  D.  759,  but  it  can  acsfcely  be 
doubted,  that  there  was  a  castle  at  Doncaster  long  titer  thai  time« 
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Meat  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George.V  But  the  astertion  it 
vague,  and  the  opinion  improbable.  It  is  indeed  far  more  likely 
that  the  castle  was  built  after  the  Conquest,  bj  some  of  the  feudal 
lords  of  Doncaster.  By  a  grant  from  John  FilzwilUam/  Knt.  to 
William  Stockbrig,  A.  D.  1416,  it  appears  that  part  of  the  wall 
which  surrounded  the  castle,  was  then  standing.  Dr.  Miller  says, 
that "  in  the  year  1796,  in  digging  a  trench  at  the  bottom  of  his 
garden,  on  the  edge  of  the  old  ri? er  Don,  he  discovered  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  wall,  and  traced  the  fonndatioB 
for  some  way.''* 

In  the  place  where  the  town-hall  now  stands,  was  formeriy  a 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  There  were  also  two 
priories,  St.  James  and  St.  Nicholas,  with  a  house  of  Domini- 
cans, which  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Ill.i 

Altliough  the  situation  of  Doncaster  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Don,  which  rend^a  it  an  important  pass  in  a  country  extremely 
convenient  for  the  marching  of  armies,-  neither  the  town,  nor  its 
immediate  neighbourfaood,  has  ever  been  the  scen^of  any  great 
military  transaotion. 

In  consequence  of  its  l3fing  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
York,  the  town  has  been  visited  by  aeveral  of  our  ancient  kings, 
particularly  by.  Henry  III.  who,  in  the  year  1230,  slept  at  Don- 
caster  in  his  way  to  York,  where  he  passed  the  Christmas  holi- 
days; and  by  Henry  IV.  who,  after  his  landing  at  RaveOf- 
spur  in  Holdemess,  came  to  this  place,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  son  Henry  Percy,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  the  Lords  D'  Arey,  Willoughby,  Ross,  Beaumont, 
and  several  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  a  circumstance 
which  contributed  to  place  him^  on  the  throne,  and  led  to  the 
catastrophe  of  the  nnlbrtunate  Richard  II.  In  the  year  1469, 
Edward  IV.  visited  Doncaster,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber 

*  The  exterior  wall  of  Doncaster  cattle,  appears  to  have  run  along  the  bank 
of  the  rirer  below  the  cbnrch-yard.    Dr.  Miller's  garden  lies  on  a  decUvitj 
sloping  northward  from  the  house  to  the  edge  of  (be  water, 
t  Burton's  Monast  £bor,  fol.  57, 
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kr  1488,  Richaid  in.  pnMd  Uuwigk  lh«  Iota  m  kb  vqr  It 

York. 

The  noct  iMpoitttt  yiUie  tiuiHustum  Ait  oecara  IB  IIk  Urii. 
ry  of  Donetilflr  is  the  dispenioa  of  tiie  imaigttdm,  riMiftihratdl 
«Bder  the  nine  of  "  tho  pilgripage  of  giace^"  im  Iho  nigB  if 
Henry  VIII.  This  uMffreetioii  wm  Ofguoed  by  Eohot  Ad» 
of  AugkloB,  on  tbe  benlu  of  the  D^rmmA,  in  the  East  Ridii^ 
A  genUenan  of  ooaeiderable  ebiUtieif  end  of  j 
pert  of  the  eoontry.  By  phciAg  a  onieiihL  ia  t 
wearing  on  their  sleeTeB  a  badge,  embleaiatioal  of  tha  ftva  ^ 
of  Cbriit.  with  the  name  of  Jeeaa  wroagfat  ia  tlM  audat,  tbcj  ia- 
timaled  that  they  took  anaa  ier  the  eanee  of  lelifmk*  Wm 
they  were  grown  auffictently  etroog,  they  woaM  not  aafirAt 
nelMlity  and  gentry  to  remain  neater,  bat  fbreed  thea  either  U 
fly  or  to  join  their  army,  and  to  Ukt  an  oath  ta  be  traa  ta  th» 
confederacy.  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shiawabary,  waa  the  ea^ 
pmon  who  Toatmred  to  take  anao  Ibr  the  luag  withaat  haviiv 
leceived  bia^ommietion,  which,  however,  Henry  eeat  hiai  ailar- 
wards,  constituting  him  hie  lieutenant  agaiait  tbe  reWli,  Tbe 
king  aba  gave  commiatione  to  tereral  lords  to  le? y  troopa  ia  order 
to  form  an  army,  the  command  of  which  he  deugned  for  the  Dake 
of  Norfolk;  but,  either  from  the  backwardness  of  the  people,  m 
from  some  other  cause,  it  was  not  sufficiently  aaaMrona  to 
the  insurgents. 

In  the  mean-while,  Aske  with  hii  army  of  maleooateata  i 
edto  Pontefraoty  and  summoned  the  castle  to  sarreoder.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Thomas,  Lord  D'Arcy,  were  then  hs  that 
place ;  and  as  these  two  lords  were  supposed  to  be  wall  afected 
to  the  popn,  many  belieTed  that  they  were  not  sorry,  that  the 
want  of  provisions  furnished  them  with  a  plausible  pretext  fcr  da> 
livering  Pontefract  and  its  castle  to  the  rebeJs.f  Aske  alaa  shecb* 
ly  after  took  York,  and  by  fair  or  foul  means  obliged  most  of  the 
nobility  of  Yorkshire  to  join  his  army.    In  the  mean-while  the 

king, 
*  Tindal's  notes  on  lUpin,  I.  foL  815. 
t  Rapiu>L  p.  816. 
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kingp  deitirouii  of  amiiitti^  the  insurgents  till  bifi  anny  waa  ready 
to  act,  sent  on  the  20lh  October  1636,  a  hemld  witli  R  proclaaa^ 
tioQ  to  he  read  to  the  trt>ops.  Aske  titting  in  state^  liith  tho 
Archbtsliop  on  one  liand,  and  Lord  D'Arcy  on  the  Mtwr,  gaT9 
the  herald  an  audience ;  but  on  bearing  the  con  ten  U  of  tlte  pro- 
ckmation^  he  sent  him  away,  without  suffermg  him  to  publiali  H 
in  the  army.  Henry,  being  grc'atly  alartned,  dispatched  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  with  what  troops  be  had  a&aembled^  to  join  those  nuder 
tlie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some  otliers  levied  in  haste  by  th© 
llarquiH  of  Exeter.  But  aa  their  united  forces  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  insurgents,  the  king  issued  a  proclamstioa^ 
eommanrling  all  the  nobility  to  meet  Kim  at  Northampton, 
Meitn-whilc,  Aske.  at  the  head  of  30,000,  or  a^  some  my  40,000 
man^  ailvanced  towards  Doncaster,  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolkf 
the  Marijiiis  of  Exeter^  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  sta* 
tinned  with  5000  men  only,  to  defend  the  bridge,  which  formed 
the  pastt  between  l!ie  two  ai^mies.'*^  But  a9  the  Don  was  ford  able 
ia  several  places,  they  would  certainly  have  been  extremely  em- 
barrassed^  if  a  heRvy  rain  had  not  at  that  juncture  rendered  the 
nver  impaasable.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumHtance  for  the  kiug. 
If  tiie  insurgents  could  have  effected  a  passage  over  tlie  river, 
the  n»yal  array  would  in  all  probability  have  been  defeated ;  and 
it  18  impossible  to  say  what  might  liaive  been  the  cou8ec|uence. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  did  not  approve  of  the  alterations  made 
in  religion.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  agreeable  to  him  to  com- 
mand the  royal  army,  ajgfiinst  men  who  had  taken  arms  in  a  c&us« 
he  did  not  dislike.  He  ^aw  himself  in  a  dangerous  sltoatioo, 
being  equally  afraid  of  conquering,  and  of  t»eing  conquered.  For* 
tunately  for  him,  the  weakness  of  his  force  relieved  him  from  his 
embarrassfiieut,  by  affordlnj^^  him  a  fair  pretext  to  negociate  witlt 
the  rebels.  As  lie  held  intelligence  with  some  of  their  leaders^  be 
so  ordered  it,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  king.    Thii«  being  done,  they  inti*eated  the  duke  to  second 

it. 

^  Ripin,  t.  toL  815.  Bamet,  t  p.  n%  &c  Ki^tl,  IqI  f  59.  Sto<r* 
p.  if  4  lie. 
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it  with  his  interest.  He  reftdily  granted  their  reqaMt :  « i 
Hon  of  arms  was  concluded ;  and  the  dake  departed  for  LoadM  la 
present  their  petition.  This  ceanttion  waa  Terj  advaotageoM  la 
tiic  king ;  hecause  he  wanted  time  to  strengthen  bia  amj;  aa^ 
for  this  reason,  many  of  the  rebela  snspectiiig:  that  thej  wa 
betrayed  by  their  leaders,  withdrew,  eapeciaDj  aa  rapaiti  w«a 
industriously  spread  among  them,  that  aome  of  the  chiefii 
compound  for  them^eWes,  and  leave  the  real  la  the  gallowa.* 

The  discord  which  began  to  spread  among  the  rebel 
the  king  to  delay  sending  an  answer  to  their  petition,  expeetiag 
that  their  forces  would  disperse  by  degrees.  The  inamgeata,  ia 
the  mean*while^  remsined  in  their  camp  on  Scawsby  Leya ;  aai 
tlie  leaders  perceiving  that  these  delays  would  rain  their  afiun^ 
resolved  to  renew  hostilities,  and  to  attack  the  royal  army  at  Doa- 
eastcr.  Providence,  however,  seemed  aveiae  to  Ihdr 
another  violent  rain  caused  so  great  an  inundation,  aa  to 
any  attempt  to  pass  the  river  impracticable.  The  king  bow 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  some  sort  of  aatiafiaction,  lert 
they  should  at  length  find  an  opportunity  to  execnte  theur  daaiga. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  retumetl  to  Doncaster  with  a  general  par- 
don for  the  insurgents,  excepting  only  ten  persona,  aix  of  whom 
were  named,  and  four  not  named.  But  this  pardon  was  anani* 
mou!>Iy  rejected ;  because  the  six  that  were  named  were  the  chief 
leaders ;  and  every  one  was  in  fear  of  being  among  the  four  whom 
the  king  had  reserved.  After  many  delays,  and  tedioua  negoti- 
ations, the  king  proposed  that  the  rebels  should  send  depntiea  to 
treat  for  a  peace.  The  proposal  was  accepted ;  and  a  conference 
being  held  at  Doncasttr,  on  the  6th  December  1536,  the  depatiea 
according  to  their  instructions,  made  the  following  demands : 

1st.  That  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted  withoot  any  ex* 
ceptions. 

2nd.  That  a  parliament  should  be  held  at  York. 

3rd.  That  a  court  of  justice  should  be  erected  there,  ao  that 

the 

*  Herbert,  p.  206.    Tiudari  notes  on  Rapin,  I.  fol  816. 


the  itiUabilAUtslof  the  norttieni  counlies^' should  not  be  bfonght  to 
London  on  any  lawooil. 

4th.  That  some  acts  of  the  lale  parliamenta,  which  were  too 
grievous  tQ  the  people^  should  be  repealed. 
.  6th.  That  the  PriQcess  Mary  ahould  be  declared  legitimate. 

6th.  That  the  papal  anthority  should  be  re-established  on  ita 
former  footing. 

7th.  That  the  suppressed  monasteries  should  be  restM^  to 
their  former  state. 

bth.  That  the  liotherans,  and  all  innovators  in  religion,  should 
be  severely  punished. 

9th.  That  Thomas^  Lord  Cromwell,  and  Audley,  the  lordehan« 
cellor,  should  be  removed  from  the  council,  and  excluded  from  tho 
next  parliament 

10th.  That  Lee  and  Leighton,  visitors  of  the  monasteries, 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  brought  to  account  for  their  briberies 
and  extortions.* 

As  the  deputies  had  not  power  to  depart'from  their  instructions^ 
and  the  kiog^s  commissioners  were  not  authorized  to  grant  their 
demands,  the  conference  broke  off  without  producing  any  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  now  found  himself  placed  in  the  same 
predicament  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations. 
But  his  prudence  and  policy  soon  extricated  him  from  this 
difficulty.  In  his  dispatclfes  he  represented  to  the  king,  that 
the  numbers  of  the  rebels  increased  so  rapidly,  as  to  give  reason 
for  the  most  serious  apprehensions,  and  suggested  the  ne- 
cessity of  complying  with  at  least  some  of  their  demands. 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  Henry  impowered  him  to 
offer  them  a  general  pardon,  with  a  promise,  in  his  name,  that  the 
next  parliament  should  be  held  in  the  north.  The  duke,  on  re- 
ceiving these  powers,  persuaded  Aske,  and  the  other  r^bel  leaders, 
to  accept  of  the  king's  offers ;  and  the  treaty  being  concluded,  the 
insurgents^  who  perhaps  began  to  be  weary  of  a  winter's  cam- 
paign, immediately  dispersed.  Thus  terminated  a  rebellion  which 
ini^^ht  have  totally  changed  the  face  of  affairs.    Considering  the 

dispa- 
^  Rspin,  L  fol.  %16. 
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ttttkabb  IrwMMlMNi  tlMltook  phm  fai  t 

Iqr  LiiAVWffte.  Ufkmmmmt4i  \ 
MbrathecMlkorPQaldfaMit    H^Mi 

Kmi  PtaMeQ  (mmi  %  bold  mMm  fir  Myriiiaf  iM  1 
priiaMr.  Tim  1  iiitii  rtgll  li  M  ■|ltlHii>  liilnjluuiiiiil 
ittpnelicaUe.  1%  mm  ^  lmmmm$tmm,^ri»^yt^ 
qriy  twgaty-»ro  tea,  ta  grftaia  iitwpMi  la*  i»i|iiWl<liiiiiVgigiiiw> 
hi  tiie  mfdit  of  Ms  litwpti  BBaol  of  ltofaiborMigh%  iifcuh^  ^Nw 
Mged  hi  DoncMter:  ttehotMhrf  hittOfiefaiHy  toiiiotMliiii 
theweilof  Uif^tomi;  Bat  iii  MrfUtey  «Ate,  iHM  sMM  iiqii^ 
btble  10  often  ofiMod  bj  tlio  oiulod  otbrii  of  pnrioace  wlil  om- 
rage, 

Abovt  mianiflil  on  tte  atH  of  OoMmt  IM7,  OifMte  Pill- 
den,  irith  tweiity«two  wAbtt  Mb,  w^O  momM,  ii 
ottt  of  Pontefrftd  eatU^  tad  pciood  bj  it?o«r  of  thenigiil  I 
two  of  the  enemy'i  hono-ginrAi.*  Briaf  ptffaodjr 
irith  tho  roads,  tbey  rvMhed  Mexboroiigh  abool  dqr^hnri^  aal 
■est  a  apy  to  Doncaaler  to  know  if  any  piwflom  caotioB  wa* 
taken  againat  tiMm,  dfawBtinf  hioi  to  Mat  tlmn  in  the  doaaaf  the 
e?ening  at  Coniabroogh.  The  apy  fetnminy  at  nigh^  ia 
t 


*  Br.  Milltrttjf  that  Faolden  bad  forty  »eiu    BiitI>oa.p.S3.    Boeth- 
Toyd  iayMw«Dtj-two.  Hilt.  Ftetetec^  p.  ITf. 
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.-ihmk  tint  tUro  ihm^m  niainitt  •  Awi  the  ibH»w«iig  iMritf «f  % 
ihrmk^i  &ky,  dftamifMltei  'li«n»g  mmed  tb^tiftt  BM^a 
UfttU  beb^  Coiiidbmifli».  divkM  kit  tweiity-«w«  ttmi  M«>>  Mur 
pftrtisB :  vix'wcre  t»  ■ttwcfclheiindft-fvard,  tifd  six  the  gaard^  it 
tbebrklgec  foni'irere  «rdered<ta  Generd  RttfUsbdroh^Vs  ipiar* 
tm:;  ahi  the  caftain  with  Hm  vemilhhig  tilt,  after  be  had  teen 
.theibur  mes  enter  the  genenrs  Mgiiigs,  ims  to  putrole  the  strM, 
and  previf^ht  the  enemy  fr«n  atsedibtingr.^  On  their  approadhto 
4he  town  tiny  .proceeded  to  St  Sepulchre'e  gate,  where  they  de- 
manded entrance,  pretending  tm  bring  dispatehea  fifom  Olltiftr 
CremweU  to  the  eommander.  Raving  hy  this  iftratagem  deceived 
.the  guards^  and  gained  adttittatieo  into  the  towh,  they  prikseedM 
4o  the  head-*qnartere,  where  they  itf  eated^the  aame  etory.f  The 
.gate  of  ;the  hoi  heing  opened  three  of  IheUd  only  went  !h:|  tile 
other  rode  to  the  hridge^  wheto  he  found,  as  he  expected,  a  gMA 
trf  horae  atid  fobt»  with  whom  he  entered  Into  diaoonne,  telUng 
them  that  he.  waa  >iraiting  for  hia  officer,  who  wan  gone  to  apeak 
with  the. general. .  Tho  gnarda  not  denbUitg  of  hia  being  a  MtM, 
Mit.fbr  drink,  and  talked  with  him  of  aeWa.  Of  the  thr«e*tlifiji 
entered,  the  inn  gate,  oMttaid  below,  held  the  horaee,  andte- 
couraed  with  the  aoldier  who  had  e6me  with  khem  from  the  gnard : 
the  ether  two  went  np  atairs,  and  the  general,  to  whom  they  had 
been  amionneed  aa  meaaengera  thnn  Cromwell,  ordered  them  into 
hia  room.  Bat  to  hia  great  antpriae,  inatead  of  lettera,  he  recehr^ 
ed  a  anmmotts  to  aorrender  himaelf  priaoner,  with  anasaorance  of 
personal  aafety  on  condition  of  immediate  eorapKance;  accompa* 
VouXYL  3K  nied 

^  The  historian  of  Ponterract  does  not  mention  the  paning  the  rivtr. 
Se«  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  979.  Dr.  Miller  expressly  says  that  they  passed  the 
riTer,  Hist.  Doncaster,  p.  .16,  a  litffe  below  Conisbrongh. 

■  t  MIllfer*s  Hist.  Doncaster«  p.  56.  Mr.  Boothroyd  does  not  say  where  they 
entered  the  town.  He  says  that  they  attacked  the  first  bartkaddti^  and  Torced 
))oth  the  roain-gnard,  and  the  guard  on  the  bri4g«.    Hist  Pontefraet,  p.  MK 

%  Dr.  Miller  says,  that  General  Rainsborough  lodged  in  the  house  whleh 
has  many  years  been  ocenpicd  by  Mr.  William  Smhh,  who  is  also  the  owner. 
It  is  opposite  to  the  west  side  of  the  butter  cross.   Hist.  Doncaster,  p.  55. 


^jMkTMk^mmmm^'mi»m  de^h  to  cue  t^i  %hm  itmtt 

«E«ififir  without  iKe  tueatm  of  dgfenoe^  ^n4  igtmwmnt  nf  iliei 

^/Of  the  enrmy*  no  well  as  asiaoidhed  at  litis  tmexpected  arcil.  Hi 

jl^^n^ral  yielded  to  the  aecct^ity  of  Ms  cktcumstmxie&B,  mjti^mtm' 

.4«»r#d    biaweif   |irtifoner.     But    on    beio^    coodoeled    bio  lb 

f^ftUcf^t,  iu^tad  of  firiiluig  the  vltole  tovti  occttpied  by   llit  11^ 

jtf  the  iut'my,  <u»  lie  bad  txptcXeil,  he  |>erceiTed  ouljr  ooe  tdim 

^.vho   held  Uic  borse&,  hettdea  the  two  wbo  liad  setred  bi»;tai 

indi^itsutat  Uio  thought  of  being  thus  siirprtiiedl,  and  led  »«ff 

^ptiVQ  by  hO  feeble  ^  (oTce,  he  exi-rted  hifi  iiimost  ciforU,  \ 

I  without  aimti*    to  disengttge   bini&clf  and    reeover    km 

^Daring  tho  stmipf^le,  one  of  the  royftlisis   let  fall  bis  swoid  wi 

putoi ;  the  latter  was  instantly  seized  by  Rauuboroi^gib^  IM^ 

uant,   vfUo  liad  also  been  made  prisoner.     He   iinilMjdhitilJF  pi» 

pared  to  discharge  its  contents  at  Captain  Panlden  ;  bol  Lkil^ 

aarii  Ausiwirk  apmnsp  from  bin  horse,  and  ran  tiim  tlntn^lli 

uuii^       K.uii  ^borough  still  continued  the  contest,  and  sb^vedbi^ 

idi  a  brave  and  inUepid  Boldier»  who  valued  bis   booottr  man 

than  bb  life.     He  had  already  received  a  wontid  in  \  bot 

having  seized  tlje  fallen  aword,  he  was  very  near  kiii...^  ,„,  ahU- 

gonists,  bad  not  Lieutenant  Austwick  ended  Ihe  alfiur  by  adfSfD 

rate  tbrnst  with  a  sabre^  which  laid  the  general  dead  at  bis  feci^ 

They  then  mounted  their  liorses ;  and  before  Ibetr  eoi 
ifisemble  to  stop  thein«  the  ditftrent  parli«»  of  the  royaliaU,  I 
joined  togethcT,  galloped  to  tlie  bridge,  and  dispersini^  Ibe  fosri 
took  the  sharte«(t  road  towards  Fontefract.  Tbts  aaexpeeted  il* 
|;ick  tmd  thrown  tlic  town  of  Doacaster  into  the  utiDCal  comlei^ 
aatiou :  some  of  thcaotdiera  rose  hastily  from  tbeir  beds^  and  led 
into  tlie  fields:  others  came  ioto  the  btrcet;  and  seeing  i 
tieral  and  his  lieutenant  weltering  in  bloody  but  ineetiog  mh 


»  Bfjothroyd'*  llitt.  Poiitefract*  p.<Q8f.  Dr.  Mitlcr  intimAtei  Uiat  Haiai* 
horougli  w«t  killed  iii  Kit  own  mom  on  refusiog  to  tanscider.  Set  Hhtory 
Ponca^trx,  p.  ^6^  Df .  iM tiler  idyt  this  evrtit  took  pluce  oa  Hie  t9ih  oi  Qcto^ 
ber.    Tlie«e  tw«  writer*  diMfrec  in  atoioftt  ev«r|r  cifatmlaiiob  t«ktiS|  ts  tt9 
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enendeg,.  were  wholly  al  a  Iom  how  to  act. '  The  nnivemal  ooii« 
fosioii  that  pceTailed  preToited  any  panait;  and  the  royalists^ 
with  several  prisoBeny  reached  Pontefract  cattle  without  the 
least  injiury  to  either  man  or  Ikhso. 

The  motiye  which  impelled  the  royalists  of  Pontefract  to  this 
daring  and  hazardous  enterprise  Is  thtoA  related  hy  Mr.  Boothroyd* 
Their  General,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  whQWas  idolized  by 
the  army,  had  be«ii  made  priscmer;  and  the  garrison  had  heea 
threatened  that,  "  unless  they  sorrepdered  the  castle,  he  would  \m 
brought  and  executed  before  its  walls/'*  Love  to  him,  therefore* 
prompted  them  to  attempt  to  seize  Rainsborough,  that  in  case  any 
violence  were  oflfered  to  Sir  Marmadnke,  they  might  have  in  their 
hands  a  fit  subject  for  retaliation,  w  at  least  that  the  two  generals 
might  be  exchanged^f  But  soon  after  their  return  firom  tills  ex« 
pedition,  they  had  the  satis&etton  to  learn  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  had  made  his  escape  from  Nottingham  castle. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  military  transaction  that 
ever  took  place  at  Doncaster:  happier  times  have  succeeded;  and 
for  the  space  of  more  than  a  centary  and  a  half,  the  annals  of  the 
town  exhibit  only  a  pleasing  scene  of  social  tran^piiUity,  and  a 
series  of  elegant  improvements. 

Of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  natives  of  Doncaster,  or  its 
neighbourhood,  biographical  sketehes  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Miller's 
history.  Here  we  shall  only  mention  that  this  town  has  a  very 
probable  claim  to  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  that  cdebcated. 
naval  commando*.  Sir  Martin  Rrobisher,  who  distinguished  hisH 
self  by  his  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  Chini^ 
as  well  as  by  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  conntry  against 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  on  other  important  ooeaaioas  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  father  resided  some  time  at  Fin- 
ntngley^  a  village  nearly  seven  miles  south-east  from  this  town^ 

dK2  and 

•  Boothroyd's  Hift.  Pontefract,  p.  t83; 
f  Hist  PoDtefrtct,  p.  t83.    Whitelock  in  his  accoant  of  this  transaction; 
says  that  the  royalisu  were  forty  in  miniber,  and  that  three  of  thea  killed 
Rafashoroogh  in  his  chamh^.    See  Whitelock,  p.  346. 


ttrf'fiMr  wUitB  wMk  flPMn  SanU^*    v^rtiMftwnMliif'^vtrtl^iif 

er  DMWrtMT  itt  the  yiw  M»^  «iid  «M  MM*  fidM^ 

•rSir  MwHn.    It  Ihcffdlmvp^eM  dttMi  U  m  tMnHtfi  ftt^ 

eitber  Doncaater  or  FinniDgl^  wm  flte  Mith  phmi  t 

fcwti* 

.  Thm  lUr.  Wiltuin  Migleyv  mhtm 

kmiottr  Wtk  Mfiirndf^  wi4  Mtbe  pliM  df  lii^ihttvi^»  imr  iMt 

«t  DoiMUlM^  «!<  ktf^tMit  M  Iki  m  <f  JiBMU>  1»7>I>-^MI  ^ 

fdM  by  tlia  puUk  tegtolwr^     Vki  telw  tMM'a'MMMTiirflM 

CNNfonUoft.    iriHhn*  hftrUir  ^^Mlf taM  tW  M^r  ^piifttf  iftli 

Hirecainoii  itt  lite  gtuvMMT'iclKM  m  this  tiy^ii,  "tHMi  ftHKHMill 

«rt«r6i«ft«t«4MtofStlVta^€Ml(Bge»  OMlMd^^*i*M4b 

t^MOMd  tlHlHiteok  tke  J«grae^M*ite^  M^%«r* 

tinrtt*  dMMM  to  be  a  t^diew  of  the  linntei  BmMf.    A'ibe 

«ik  ywff  IMO,  he  paMifebea  "  A  Tomr  tMoiigfc  Herth  «UK 

performed  ill  the  iinnMreflTK/Mtt  ft  veb.Ch^    hi'lMiili 

glebed  bio  "  Antanel  Diegrapby/'  a  ^A  Which  i«i  irtt  >#Mk 

mtiveieal  iipptelietieB. 

The  MVkrMw  of  DoneMter  ire  pleoMMt,  and  dh  tte  liealaHi 
atde  deligbliMly  picUlreaqae.  Fotterie  Car  en  the  siNM/'irhiA, 
till  the  year  1 760,  was  entirely  a  raonuis,  extending  alioet  ftor 
tnilea  in  length,  and  nearly  three  milee  in  breadth  AtMn  leail  to 
weaty  b  now  eonpletely  drained,  and  covered  In  the  amamer  f»tlh 
hittkiiatit  cropa.  tn  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  aeati 
belonging  to  respectable  fomilics.  Within  three  qnuMMra  of  a 
iftile  to  the  aooth  is  Car  Hotiae,  bnilt  in  1604,  hy  tlUgh  ChiMera» 
E»).  who  traa  that  year  Mayor  of  Doncaster.  His  gratidsoii, 
lieonard  Childere,  Esq.  bred  at  this  place  the  (hmoua  bay  GhA- , 
ders^  the  fleetest  raee-harae  ever  known  in  fetnglaud.  If  ether 
Hal),  a  little  to  the  liortb-eastw^nl  of  the  ^wn,  wfta  long  a  aNl 
lif  the*  ancient  family  of  tlie  Copleys;  but  if  now,' by- nterfcge 
with  the  lurireRs,  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Woolley  of  York.  A 
lit  lie  further  in  the  same  direction,  and  somewhat  more  than  two 

miles 

•  ]^ull«r  says,  ilMt  Sir  Mftriin  Frobithcr  Wtt  bom  m  the  toeiaHbonrtiood  of 
Dunciister.    See  Fuller,  p.  «)8. 
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wStm  QorUi-east  from  Uoutm^r,  is  Wheatiey  Hall,  Ihe  reftideace 
of  Sir  George  Cooke^  Bart,  Tbia  w&iuiioii  vibs  built  by  Sir  H, 
Cooke  about  the  year  1680^  and  dibphys  tn  its  architecture  Ihe 
style  of  Lbat  period.  It  utauda  near  tht^  banks  of  the  Don,  in  a 
low  attuation ;  and  when  thai  rtver  overflows,  which  fre<]iiently 
hftppeiib,  the  iDundated  country  to  the  north  has  a  dreary  aftpear- 
aiice.  Befoi^  the  south  fn»ut  of  the  Jiuuse  there  u  a  beautiful 
lawn,  decorated  uith  some  of  the  fitie&t  oaks  in  the  country  *. 

Sandatj  a  &mall  viHa*^e  on  I  he  south  bank  of  the  river»  and 
about  four  miles  north-east  from.  Doneabter,  is  remaikable  foj'  a 
monument  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  in  nieuiory  of  John 
Hokeby.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  ordered  his  bowels  and  heart 
to  he  buried  at  Halifax,  and  \hh  body  at  tiiis  his  native  place  f . 

Streethorpe^  the  seat  of  George  Cooke  Varborough,  Esq,  ubotil 
lour  miles  nearly  north-east  frouj  Doncasler,  is  a  handsiiuue  mo- 
dern mannion  ;  and  the  plantations  and  pltAfiure*igfrouuds  are  laid 
out  with  great  judgment  and  taste. 

Cautky  Hall^  about  tliree  miles  nearly  east  from  DoncaUer, 
was  the  t^eat  of  the  late  John  Walbank  ChilderB,  Esq.  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  his  relict,  Mrs.  Childers^  daughter  of  l^ird 
Eardley.  The  house  was  built  by  Childors  Waibauk  Childen, 
Esq.  about  the  year  1790,  and  is  a  largo  and  cle^nt  mtinsioit, 
bai  too  mnch  concealed  by  trees  and  plantations,  whicb  hinder  it 
iroai  appealing  to  advantage.  The  late  John  U'albank  Childcrs, 
Esq.  had  been  a  Colonel  in  ihe  army.  At  the  commeQcentent  of 
tbo  Revolutionary  war  he  served  under  bis  E^yai  Highness  the 

a  K  a  Duke 


*  Dr,  Miller  j II Btl^^  obscrvesj  tli«t  Sif  Uciir^  C(K>kc  migli^  b^  guiug  i\  Ww 
Iiuiid red  yards  tii  ihe  si>utli»  have  bui]t  tiii  iiiari»ioa  on  lojt\v  gruuoUi  euiiiiimml- 
ing  irne  vicw§  of  lljc  couiiiry*  But  low  &jluntruU9  trem  to  liavr  Iji-trfillie  prc- 
vairm^Uaie  at  lbat  lime*     Hitt.  of  Duiura^tiT,  p*  205. 

t  Itlr.  WaUon  aiays,  there  liino  proof  ilmt  lfi»  body  ^if  conveyed  to  $^in- 
dill.    Kitt.  of  Hallfftt,  p.  50:1.    Hi  it  ttiat  writer  ii  <?ertitnly  mUmkea  in  cull- 
ing him  Williiiiii,  us  Jdsn  is  tlie  tunic  on  iUt  iiKtr^* 
titd^^  that  lilt  lieartiiud  bewcl^i^iir&butavd' 
JhiJffttX,  p.  43. 


■df  <m  AalllMttn  oriMrtffilM. 

Slioator»t  HUl,  OtMil  irf --p-^-- Hillop,  Bif.  I«l*t  |» 
perty  of  tlM  OorpdnrtiM  of  DooMlir,  ky  vImb  II  b  kt«ft 
lAig  1mm;  ii  aboiit  five hiIm nmAf  mrtfc  wnlftiai 
The  booM  is  a  bnidniiie  itrai 
flMiiduig  %  dnraiiif  pnwpeiA  totte  BtillMPMi^  ^MBjriiiiiy  ft 
iriew  of  RoMiiigtiNi,  WadwHi^  1 

BoHngton,  a  nOMfgt  me  wle  i 
■ad  Urar  nilet  south  from  Doneoster,  u  raiiiriHo  lor  Ihodii 
gtBoe  of  the  pavoBigoJMMqio,  orcctod  %  km  yom  «g«  by  Iho 
Corpontioii,  lad  now  the  raMeaoe  oTtho  lof .  iuMO  8lvfi% 
D.  D.  the  preeenl  reetar.  The  OeiporatUNi 
LotdeerthoMftiior^iUMlowBMi  of  the  eelUe^  iMeb  < 
about  t^OOO  aorea^  they  haTeabothegiikoraaieelHy,^ 
ia  worth  about  500L  per  annum.  In  the  cfaureh-yaid,  \ 
aneient  yew-tree,  la  a  bandaoa 
memory  of  Jamea  StoTin,  Baqi.  of  Whttgift  HaU,  wh»  dial  on  Iha 
Mlh  of  July,  1789,  and  at  a  amatt  distanee  m  another  of  a  mmlv 
kind,  in  memory  of  Mm.  Humble,  the  wife  of  Miehael  HumU^i 
Faq.  late  of  Shooter's  Hill.  In  a  small  square  area,  at  the  i 
weat  oomer  of  the  church-yard,  and  in  a  line  with  Ae 
mentioned  monuments,  is  a  handsome  sqinlchrsl  obelisk, 
to  the  memory  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Jamea  SlafH 
D.  D.  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  December  0, 1806>  aged 
serenteen  years.  On  the  right  side  of  this  choir  door  waa  ok 
terred  under  a  stone  now  decayed,  "  James  Boswell,  the  kiag 
of  the  gipseys,  who  died  on  the  aOth  of  Jauuary  1708.*'  Thia 
is  the  first  name  that  is  nientioned  in  the  present  psrish  r^ia* 
ters.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  a  custom  among  the  gipseya 
to  pay  annual  Tisit^  tp  his  tomti,  where  they  performed  Taiiooa 
ceremonies^  one  of  which  WM  to  pour  a  flagon  of  ale  upon  hi^ 
graTe. 

Wadworth  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth^  is  a  largo  and 
7  WM« 
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\  moble  fttructure.  1 1  is  nboui  four  miles  to  the  soath  of  DoncftS'^ 
I  ter,  and  is  plessantfy  t^ituated  oti  the  brow  of  a  ball,  command- 
ing extensive  views  towards  the  north  and  the  eatit.  About  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Wadwortb,  and  ihiee  miles  neaiiy  south  (rom 
Boneftster,  is  Alverley  Hali,  the  seat  of  firyan  Derwent  Cooke, 
Esq.  who  has  enlarged  the  house,  and  greatly  improved  th^ 
gardens,  and  the  contiguous  grounds.  A  littJe  to  the  east  is  bL 
I  Catharine's  well,  which  is  not«d  for  the  coldness  of  its  watefH. '  'A'^ 
circular  bath  of  stone  was  here  constructed  by  WjUiam  Dixon  of 
Loversal,  Esq.  and  near  it  a  smalt  house  for  the  conveniency  of 
bathers. 

The  neighbouring  viUaj^es  of  Balby  and  Warmsworth,  the  for- 

llier  at  one,  tlte  latter  at  two  miles  distance  from  Doucaster,  are 

chiefly  remarkable    for   being:   the  places  where  the  celebrated 

Geoi^  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  with  his  hU 

lowera,  held  their  first  meetings,  and  where  they  suffered  per* 

flecutioiiB  very  little  short  of  those  of  the  inquii^ition.     Happily 

for  us,  the  age  of  bigotry  is  nearly  pa^^sed  away ;  and  the  caui»6 

ef  religious  liberty,  although  it  may  meet  with  temporary  ob- 

^  atnieiions,  is  gradually  gaining  ground.  This  cause,  indeed,  must 

icquire  additional  strength  as  the  human  mind  becomes  more  en« 

lightened.     "  There  is  nothing,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  "  more 

unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with   the  rights  of  human  na* 

^tiire,  more  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 

ijeligion,  more  iniquitous,   unjust,  and   impolitic,  than  persecu* 

iion.     It  is  against  natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and  sound 

oUcy  */* 
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|s  a  large  and  very  fine  village,  six  miles  south-wcst  from  Don*- ) 

ster,  and  in  the  road  from  that  town  to  Bolherhamy  from  which 
ft  is  also  distant  aix  miles,  to  the  north  e*«*      ^         *'>wti  is 

3K4 
^  iiArd  Minsfield's  Speech  iu  tht  Ifouie  of] 
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II  l^i^dm  MKiigtluL  C^ktiuaiy 

Ti  aW  a  flMif  inacnM  l<«  Ike  miauirT  of  thv  \ 
•iM,  KniL 

W^^atifMty  Uni  K»  «tti  viib  in  Uiis  r  t 

«^M  €mimeam^  Iwl  it&tt' 

Hgvbr,  littt  riliicr  arU  ^riti«  olioui  7*^ 

^troofi.     The  ciiiinUfMMrp  of  iJm 
.  but  iQwardti  tlie  tivcr  it  Jm*  li^ui  kvi4 
lit  iHMiUgft.     TLf^  liQV^  |»ari  of  itiotti  p|^  i^  •oI«m4 
»«»4tfrs  by  m^bicli  it  was  «ira»gUi€iM4,  -"* 
id  the  jriii4«r  wull  aie  lu  M>Qi<e  plirr> 
Orwig  tower,  or  kc^p,  which  is  seventT-eigfat  fec*t  in  i 
cnt'rre^.    In  ^iggio^^  tlm  huudkXiom  for  a  hmms^i 
ptpcii  were  found,  vrhicli  comtnnni rated  with  Uie  * 
i:  is  trtipfiosed.  brought  vmhjr  to  k  from  tli«  town  wdL 
The  time  whca  Uiis  castle  wa«   built,  or  when  it 
^  to  decay,  can  not  now  Ut  n^fCcklAln^fl    Tnulivt^n  t., 
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a  very  remota  aatiqoity,  and  fabtiloiw  lustory  iiamps  U  vilh  m 
s|>uriou&  fame*  Geafirey  of  Moo  mouth  vould  make  us  Mieve, 
lliai  U^ligist,  the  tirat  Saxon  invader,  being  defeated  ia  Ihii 
AiigldbiMvluMMi  by  the  British  Commarkdar  Aiiieiius  Ambi-osiaB^  im 
the  year  4^7,  was  obliged  t^  take  refuge  in  this  caiille,  and 
bazarding^  a  aecond  engagement,  was  killed  before  ita  walls. 
Camden  and  Drake  have  adopted  this  account,  and  loft  iis  an  in- 
stance of  antiqnajrian  credulity,  in  easily  twallowing  the  tales 
of  uncertain  tradition  *.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  cattle  it  4 
tumulus,  which  is  said  to  cover  the  body  of  Hengist;  and  a  few 
years  ago  some  gentlemen  dug  into  it  to  search  for  \m  remains, 
but  met  witli  the  di^appoinLmeul  that  might  have  been  expected. 
We  mu^t  not^  indeed^  sutler  our  credulity  to  hurry  ub  into  a  belief 
thai  this  Saxon  chieftain  was  ever  at  Conisbrough.  A  modern 
historian,  eminent  for  his  diligent  research^  says,  "  The  name  of 
Hengist  has  been  surrounded  with  tt^nor^  and  all  his^tcps  with  vic>^ 
tory.  Out  when  from  these  It^y  per  boles  we  turn  to  the  simple  and 
authentic  facts,  that  all  the  battl(?s  particularized  by  the  Saltans 
wei-c  fought  in  Kent,  it  docs  not  apptar  from  any  good  evidence, 
that  h«  ever  penetrated  far  beyond  the  region  which  be  trans- 
mitled  to  hb  posterity  t«*'  All  our  most  crttdible  historians, 
indeed,  are  silent  concerning  the  dbath  of  Hengist  at  CoaIi* 
broiigh  J. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  might  be  a  fort  hert;  bufore  tlit 
coming  in  of  the  Normans ;  but  the  castle  was  most  probably 
bailt  by  William,  the  first  Earl  of  Warren,  lo  whom  this  estate 
was  given  by  the  Conijueror.     It  became  the  property  of  Richard, 

Earl 


*  Camd.  fill.  T06*     Gibsutrt  £di(.  Drake's  Eboracum,  fob  68.      C«iuden, 
it  itius(  be  Ackuowtcdgcd^  iioemi^  to  expreac  soitit!  douht. 

f  Turner*!  Huu  Ang.  5a;r.  I,  p,  9i.  Whitnker  i«  of  llie  lame  opinion.     Sve 
MUt.  of  Mancbetter,  11.  p.  tO,  sud  Cftrtc*t  Hue*  of  Engtand,  p.  198. 

I  Hume  is  tifenl  on  tlie  lubject.    See  HItt.  of  Eiigiand,  Vol*  L    Kipiit  ^«3r*T 
thit  Uetigittdifd  A.  D.  488,  nged  sbtiui  mty-niiie  yean,  of  which  be  tm 
puicd  thirty-tree  on  tlie  thiooe  of  Kent*  J.  p.  S5.    $ec  alto  TindalVKvies, 

t 


Earl  of  Cfliabridge«  who  was  named  Richard  de  Con 
bicaiae  he  was  born  at  thts  place.    From  ham  it  deseended  la  W 
gTaiid64>n>  Kitig[  Edward  iV.  and  continued  annexed  lo  tbeCrowD, 
till  granted  by  James  IL  to  Lord  Dover*     It  is  now  the  j 
of  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeda  *, 

The  following  curious  accouni  of  a  feast  is  framed  and" 
ap  10  a  room  of  the  iao,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Wbaley  at  this  tawa. 

**  The  expanses  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Beeaton,  and  Hit  Simoct  it 
Baldniiton  at  Conisborough,  oti  Monday,  the  morrow  of  the  Kifl 
aitatioQ  of  the  Uoly  CrotiSj  id  the  L4th  year  of  Kin^  Edward*  tkff 
sou  of  King  Edward  f. 


In  bread  bought . xvitjd. 

In  four  gallone  of  wine  bought ijs* 

In  twelve  gallons  of  ale  bought  at  Doncastcr  .  XTitjd. 
In  sixteen  gallons  of  ale  bought  at  Cooisbrough  xvjd. 

In  shambles  meat  bought* ••«*............ ijs. 

In  eight  fowls  bought.  ^ •.....,  .• .  xijd. 

In  two  geese  bought*. ••••«••«. •••.».••.••  vitjd. 

In  eggs  bought ••^. «.•.*•«••*•*..#••  iijd. 

In  two  pounds  of  candles  bonght..  , tijd.  ob. 

In  a  wonja»i*s  wages  for  fetching  the  ale**,...*,  jd* 
III  provender  for  the  horsai  bought.. «.«...,,  STdL 

Tnetdtj 

*  From  the  Conqueft  till  the  reign  of  Phtltp  And  Mary,  the  Lordihtp  ef 
CoDiflhroagli  appcari  to  have  always  followed  the  lucceuiuti  to  tlie  msiRi^ 
•f  WaJiefield ;  for  which  see  Watson'i  HUt.  ol  Halifax,  p,  94j  &o«  aad  A^ 

tide  Wikefietd  in  tliis  work» 

t  The  feot  of  the  Cialtation  of  tlic  Holy  Cross  wni  k^t  on  tbe  ]4«^ 
•f  September.  King  Edwanii  thesoQ  of  Ring  Edward,  vs«a  Edward  II«  wha 
began  his  reign  in  A.  D  1 S07  j  consequeatly,  these  espeoies  were  iztcorred 
anthe  15th  and  IGthof  September,  A.  D,  ]3tl.  The  whter  of  thU  voiama 
copited  the  document  when  at  the  tun  some  ^earaa^. 
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Tuesday  following. 

s.  d. 

In  bread  booght......... .«.»••••.••••••..  viijd.  O  8    . 

In  one  gallon  of  wine  bought. •• vjd.  0  6 

In  four  gallons  of  ale  bought  in  Doncaster....  Tjd.  0  6 

In  shambles  meat  bought... ...••▼iijd.  0  8 

In  two  geese  bought.... ................   viijd.  0  8 

In  one  fowl  bought.. ....••. •••..••....   id.  ob.  0  1| 

In  ten  pigeons  bought.... .•...•.. •»...••.  iiijd.  0  4 

This  curious  document  is  copied  by  many  tourists^  as  a  notablo 
ijistance  of  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  money. 

CUSWORTH  HALL, 

tlie  seat  of  William  Wrightson,  Esq.  about  two  miles  nearly  west 
from  Doncaster^  is  an  elegant  mansion,  and  in  one  of  the  finest 
situations  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  facing  the  south,  commanding  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
▼iew  of  the  town  of  Doncaster,  with  extensive  prospects  towards 
the  east,  south,  and  west,  of  a  delightful  country,  embellished 
with  churches,  gentlemen's  seats,  and  other  enlivening  objects. 
In  the  descent  from  the  house,  at  a  small  distance  southward^  is 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  and  to  the  west  a  beantiful  parlL 
Within  the  mansion  is  a  smaO,  bat  handsome,  clu^peL  Over  the 
communion-table  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  good  Samaritan.  This 
elegant  mansion  was  built  by  William  Wrightson,  Esq.  gxandfather 
to  the  present  possessor, 


8PIlOTBBOIM3a 


SPROTBROUGH  HAIX, 

tlie  »eal  of  Sir  Joseph  Copley,  Bart,  but  at  present  the 
4«ftee  of  Mrs.Cloe,  is  ahoul  three  tniles  to  the  south-west  of  ] 
caster.    This  mansion  was  tjuili  by  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  who  vu 
treated  a  baronet  by  Chark-s  11.  in  the  13th  year  of  hia  re^|« 
The  sonlh  front  commands  a  most  tielighlfal  view  of  rural  acenerV™ 
liixuriatit  woods,  and  verdant  lawns,  sloping  down  to  the  ri^er  Ihm, 
which  rans  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  with 
a  Tarielv  of  other  objects,  compose  as  beautiful  a  tajid^cape  i 
ht  desired  or  Imagined. 

In  the  church  are  some  monutnetits  of  tlic  famHieft 
Fitz Williams  and  Copkys,  who  have  been  for  several  centnri 
Lords  of  Sprotbrough,  There  were  formerly  painted  wtndoio^ 
with  mrmorial  bearings  of  the  families  of  FitzwilUam,  MetbaB» 
Hiornhill^  Gascoigne,  Nevil,  Butler^  BosviUe,  Wrightson,  aod 
Copley. 


1 

mtnrii^ 


MELTON  ON  THE  HILL, 


iihoTit  ^rc  miles  south ^iiest  from  Doncaster,  is  tlie  seat  of  ] 
Fountayne  Wilson,  Esfj.  This  mansion  is  delightfully 
oD  a  hill^  and  commands  an  extenalre  pmspecl,  comprising  \ 
variety  of  interesiting;  and  beautiful  objects,  viz,  the  ancit 
Castle  of  Conisbrough.  the  monuinent  near  Wentworth  Hous 
several  geniiemen'a  seats^  and  a  number  of  churches  and  vittagf^ 
III  the  church  at  this  place  are  several  monuments  of  the  Fouq 
tayne  family;  and  in  a  window  of  painted  gla^,  is  a  portrait  < 
William  de  Melton^  Archbishop  of  York,  iu  his  pontificals.^ 

BARMBROUGl 

•  Drake,  in  a  Nute,  Kborscum,  fol,  43t,  Mvs  tliit  preUte  wsw  prnbaktj 
born  at  MelUaji,  in  tlolderncss ;  but  tbe  writer  ol'thh  volume  know^  uo  plkot 
of  thii  ntttae  ju  lluIderncM. 
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BARMBROtJGH  GRANGE, 

the  seat  of  fVancis  Pawkes,  Esq.  ift  finely  ftitkiated  ih  a  pleannf 
And  fertile  Tale,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  boncaster. 
About  a  mile  from  the  grange  is  the  village  of  Barmhroiigh,  sealed 
on  a  gently  rising  hilt,  and  remarkable  for  a  tradition  relative  to 
a  singular  and  fatal  contest  between  a  man  and  a  wild  cat.  The 
inhabitants  say  that  the  IRght  began  In  an  adjacent  wood, 
and  that  it  was  continued  from  thence  into  the  porch  of  the 
church,  where  it  ended  fktally  to  both  the  combatants,  as  each 
there  expired  of  the  wouods  received  in  the  conflict  *'  A  rude 
representation  in  the  church  commemorates  the  event;  and,  ai 
in  similar  traditiona,  the  accidentally  natural  red  tinge  of  some 
of  the  stones  has  been  construed  into  bloody  stains,  which  all  tbo 
properties  of  soap  and  water  have  not  been  able  to  effitce/'  * 


HUTTOW  PAGNEL, 

the  seat  of  St.  Andrew  Warde,  Esq.  six  miles  nearly  north-west 
from  Doncaster,  is  a  hahdsome  mansion,  finely  situated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  commanding  beautiful  and  variegated  prospects.  A 
little  further  to  the  west  is 


PMCKLEY  HALL, 

the  seat  of  William  Payne,  Esq.  situated  on  a  gently  rising  ground 
in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vale.  This  estate  for- 
merly belonged  to  George  Ann  of  Bnrgwallis,  Esq.    He  sold  it 

to 

*  Btngl€7*t  Animal  Biogrtpby,  1.  p.  981.  Tbe  wild  cat  is  described  by 
Pennant,  I.  p.  47.  It  was  formerly  an  object  of  diTersioo  to  our  honters« 
and  its  »kin  was  esteetned  a  vatMble  fsr|  but  tbe  rsce  it  sow  nearly,  if  not 
wholly,  extinct  in  England. 


to  Sir  Anthoiiy  Warton^  Eaq.  who  brniU  Ike 
After  the  JecaMe  rftjat  iMthwii,  il  hm 
tli6r«  Mi^  WkartoB,  by  the  prese&t  poeeeMoiv  m 
bMiwA-fbr  his  ikiUuiagrieelbura*.    Aim 
%Bid  tnm  the  houi^  aiethe  rwiiin  ef  u 
«9feael  to  haf tt  beM  a 


BIUHAM  HOUSE,      . 

The  seat  of  William  Hewitl^  Eaq.  ia  fire  nika  Mariy  to* 
from  Doaeaator.  The  pfeait  poaaeiaer  haa  eraded,  aft  aoMe  dia« 
taaoe  fimn  the  annaioai,  an  dagant  atractm^  called  Behoiwa, 
ec  Bellefue,  which,  caauaaada  oBd  of  the  noal  extenaife,  aai  «««- 
toialytherieheal^poapectialheWertRidiBgQfYeikahm.  TW 
calhednU  of  Yorkaad  lineoh.  and  aoMelimea  Sevlhvell  auBSlK; 
asa  disliiicUy  aeea,  with  Mariy  acTenty  pariah  chathaa  f*  At 
the  Tillage  of  Bilham  ia  foaiid  excellent  aand  fer  the  oae  of  tt* 
iten-fuunderiea  oear  Roihariiaai  aid  BhrfMd. 


BRODSWORTH, 

The  seat  of Thellnsaon,  Esq.  ia  abovt  four  milea  acariy 

north-weat  from  Doncaater.  It  was  the  property  and  aeat  of 
Dr.  Drummond,  late  Archbishop  of  Yorii.  Hia  aon,  the  Eari  ef 
Kinnoul^  sold  the  estate  i^  Hiaasioii  to  the  late  Peter  Thelhaaaii, 
Esq.  whose  singular  will^  directing  the  greater  part  of  hia  im< 
mense  fortune  to  accumulate  till  a  future  period,  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

ADWICK- 

•  See  Brown's  Agricaltiina  Survey  of  the  Wait  Biding^  AppandhB  5^  «d 
viChcr  placet  in  that  woik. 

f  Dr.  miler'ftiiiit.  of  Doocular,  p.  fTT. 
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ADWICK-LE-STREET, 

About  tbree  miles  nortli  from  Doncaster,  b  on  the  great  Re- 
man road  to  York.  Here  is  an  elegant  mansion  belonging  to 
George  Wroughton^  Esq.  Jientenant  Colonel  of  the  third  West 
York  militia^  who  has  made  great  improvements,  and  rendered  il 
a  most  desirable  residence. 


0W8T0N, 

The  seat  of  Brian  Cooke,  Esq.  Colonel  of  the  third  West  York 
militia,  and  a  few  years  ago  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Malton,  is  about  six  miles  nearly  north  from  Don« 
caster.  The  mansion,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  the  present  possessor,  is  an  elegant  structure,  situated  on  m 
gently  risiug  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country  *• 
By  different  purchases  of.  adjacent  lands,  &c.  Colonel  Cooke  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  estate. 

In  the  church  are  some  monuments  of  the  family  of  Adams^ 
once  the  possessors  of  this  estate,  and  also  of  the  Harrisons,  whe 
resided  at  Skellow.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
fiuc  marble  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Cooke  of 
Owston,  and  several  others  of  the  fiunily.  The  vicarage  is  in  the 
gift  of  Colonel  Cooke. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  finom  Owston  9 


BURGWALUS, 

Where  the  ancient  and  worthy  funily  of  Ann  have  long  beea 
vicatcd.  The  mansion  is  a  handsome  modem  structure,  erected 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  late  George  Ann,  Esq.  and  is  now 

the 
^t  this  Tillage  are  made  the  best  cresm  cheeses  10  the  1 


<fW 


^  of  MkhMl  Abb,  Eiq,  Ui  bmkar  MildK. 

AkoBi  m  »!•  fardMr  BMI^  BBd  Bigk 

r»ik.'  ■*   '.-'^i  en.      ■  .-i-  :  iT.Ju '?«'iJ4  ;i«,lA 

The  sett  of  the  kta  ItaeoB  ¥mk,  E^:^^iU¥f^ik^^ 
ligent  BBignlrale.  Ctaipnll  fe  fvtieabily 
school,  and  the  Feaude  FHendlj  Society,  < 
•go  at  thb  village,  by  thMe  young  hdiee,  Oe  JaagiiterB  of  Ikat 
gentleamo.  The  ecdHMri  at  which  juxtgr  CT  tefCBty  giliB  BflieBi 
dqiiBnds  solely  on  the  penoMi  exeHicaui  of  <te  1|Uia''iK|i|Di. 
irliey  teach  the  cKiUhrcB  themetfes,  and  defray 'Ui^  wIoIbcs^ 
pense  of  the  echool.  Vox  b  circnmstBBtial  hccooni  olf  the  e«M» 
tent  management  of  this  school,  audi  the  Friendly  S&cUif^  « 
'niast  refer  onr  readers  to  Dr.  Miller^s  Bist  of  Dottcaitar^.  'in 
thh  phoe  we  most  content  oniselTes  inUi  bhnqrviBg«  tikai  tfeji- 
dicious  phnanthropy  of  the  Miss  Finmhs  caaiwl  he  too  BHicJk  lil* 
mired.  Every  friend  of  social  order  aad  happiness  wqbM  1ri4i.ih 
see  it  extensively  imitated. 

CAMPSMOUNT, 

In  the  parish  of  Campsal,  and  at  a  short  distance  htm  ftaft 
village,  is  the  seat  of  John  Cooke,  Esq.  The  mansbo  in  chanK 
Ingly  situated  on  an  eminence,  the  ground  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  road  l)etween  Skelbroke  and  Campsal. 

In  this  parish  is  also  the  village  of 

ASKERN,  or  A6KR0N, 

Which  begins  to  be  very  mnch  noted  ibr  its  ssediciBBl  wateiB. 
These,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  nearly  resemble  the  eelelmted 

waterB 
*  Miller\  Hilt  jsf  Doncist.  p.  S4l»  $49. 
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ifaters  of  Harrowgate ;  Inil,  when  taken  miemally,  diflfer  mate- 
rially in  ilicir  operation^  acting  chiefly  as  a  diuretic,  without 
any  of  that  cathartic  power  for  which  the  Harrowgate  waters  are  so 
remarkable.  The  village  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  ahoat 
eight  miles  almost  directly  north  from  Doncaster.  The  spring  rises 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  a  piece  of  water  called 
Askem  pool,  of  the  extent  of  about  seven  acres.  This  place  has 
of  late  years  been  mncU  frequented,  particnlarJy  by  persons  af- 
flicted witli  rheufnatic  and  scorbutic  diseases,  who  have  scarcely 
ever  failed  of  obtainiiig  relief*  A  spacious  and  elegant  inn  has 
lately  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  Askent 
will  probably,  within  a  few  yeara^  vie  in  utility  and  fame  with 
najiy  of  oor  fashionable  bathing-places. 


PONTEFRACT. 


This  celebrated  town  is  in  the  Wapentake  of  Osgoldcross, 
Eherty  of  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  and  is  little  more  than  two 
miles  south-west  from  Ferrybridge,  nine  miles  nearly  east  from 
Wakefield,  and  fifteen  north-west  from  Doncnster.  The  situation 
is  pleasant,  as  the  town,  crowning  a  beautiful  eminence^  is  ap* 
proached  on  every  side  by  a  considerable  ascent.  The  house* 
are  handsome,  and  almost  all  of  them  built  of  brick :  the  streets 
are  open,  spacious,  and  clean.  As  here  are  no  manufactures,  the 
alraosphere  is  never  loaded  with  the  smoke  of  steam  engines, 
and  the  air  is  perfectly  pufe  and  salubrious.  For  persons  uncon- 
nected with  trade  Pontefract  is  an  eligible  situation.  It  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  seats  of  nobles  and  opulent  commoners;  and  persona 
of  large  or  smalt  fortunes  may  5od,i^itber  in  the  town  oc  the  neigh* 
hour  hood,  agreeable  society,  according  In  their  rank  and  iuclina- 
tiona. 

Pontefract  has  only  one  church,  in  which  divine  acrvice  is  eelr* 
brated.      This  church  is  mentioned  as  early   as  the  tewn  nf 

Vol.  XVI.  a  L 


Bmtfl.  In  thednrttr  oC  BngkBebval,  mwhiflk  it  b  aM 
":8t  Hary  iit  fuo/'  dl^ongli,  Ami  aoii^  oMii  afcfj^wfctjia* 
kaovB,  it  ku  uce  the  hiigiBBiny  of  the  ^ftirth  imIwj  -e^* 
ttfiiied  the  name  of  St  Gilee.  II  eppcen.  lo  hM  Imk  ei%k 
mJly.of  very  email  iHaeiwiniWj  ii  it  hai^  booB  eatHgei'hvlli  is 
length  and  breadth,  aniieyel  OB  mooHtimoled*aoile.  Itolcagth 
fitooi  eaet  to  weet  ia  only  fcrty*two  yarda  aad  thiee  qaBdva^  wad 
ita  breadth  from  north  la  aooth  ia  eiflileeB  yafda/Mii  tan  fcel: 
itr  exterior  appearance  ia  deatitate  of  el^ande,  the  -whda 
bbilt  without  OQgard*to  any  eider  of  aiehitaetan*» 
however^yieUatofewinneatneea;  andtheehaneelhaaiieeBlafte^ 
ornameBted  with.a  Ane  painting;  by  John  Staadiah,  a  i 
artist  of  eminent  merit,  and  a  natif  e  of  the  town.  **  The  i 
ia  the  Cracifixion;  and,  aa  fiu*  aa  the  pencil  can  realiae  the  Mrfid 
accne,  it  i»  here  realised.  The  attitnde  of  the  SaTioor,  after 
yielding  up  the  ghost,  ia  fin^  cofio^ved,  and  well  exp 
The  gronpe  of  pious  women,  who  stand  round  the 
apMDg  whom  H»ry^  our  Lord'a  mother,  ia,  dJatiftgniahed  bf  her 
looks,  and  the  poignancy  of  her  8oitow«  .  add$(  oonsidev^Uy  tft.  ftp. 
eftc^  and  the  whole  Uvea  on  the  canvaa«''  f 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  or  All-hallows,  was  formerly  the 
parish  church ;  but.  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  it  was  built  is.un* 
knowu.  It  appeara  from  Domesday-book^  that  there  waa  a 
ehiirch  at  this  place  at  the  time  of  the  survey  ;  hut,  as  Mr,  Booth* 
royd  very  justly  observes,  the  prescut  church  of  All-hallows  can- 
not be  referred  to  a  period  so  remote.  The  whole  of  ita  sirchi« 
tecture  is  what  is  generally  denominated  Gotliic;  and  .thought  it 
has  probably  been  erected  at  different  times,  no  part  of  it  ex- 
hibits any  marks  of  the  Saxon  style.  The  erection  of  thia  atme- 
tnre  may  therefore,  with  g^eat  probability,  be  referred  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

This  church,  which  is  fifty-three  yards  iu  length,  and  twenty- 
seven  yards  in  breadth,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  croaa,  having  a 

haudaemw 

*  Booihrojrd'i  ^lii t.  of  ronlefrtct,  p.  Z66*  IJbiik 
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tORKSHlRK. 

ESndBome  tower  in  'the  middle,  crowned  witli  a  naperb 
cnriclied  with  sculpture*     Tiie  windows  iti  the  east  and  westk 
aflbrd  a  fine  specimen  of  the  magnificence  and  peculiar  effect  < 
the  Gothic  stj^lc  of  architecture  :  their  dimetisions  are  large,  and^l 
the  stone  mutlions  exceedingly  slender. 

During  the  memorable  siege  of  the  castle  in  the  unhappy  reigt  ] 
of  Charles  I.  this  church  received  such  injunes  as  could  not  hk] 
easily  repaired.  The  fine  lanthem  was  haltered  down«  the  inte^ 
rior  destroyed,  and  the  roof  greatly  damaged.  By  an  act  passed^ 
in  the  29th  of  George  IIL  the  chinch  of  8t.  Gilea  was  cotistituieid| 
the  parish  church  of  Pontefract.  The  once  magnificent  church  o{\ 
Allhallows  is  now  consigned  to  the  alUdevouring  tooth  of  time, ' 
and  presents  to  the  view  a  venerable  ruin. 

Besides  these  already  mentioned,  tliere  were  formerly  in  this 
town  several  other  places  sacred  to  religion.  Tlie  chantry^  or 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  was  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  Thbi- 
mas.  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11. 
A*  D.  1322,  No  part  of  the  structure  now  remains;  hut  the  site 
may  yet  be  distinguished  in  a  close  through  which  the  loot  path 
leads  to  Frystone-ou-the-hill,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
*«aint,  and  will  probably  transmit  it  to  the  latest  posterity.  The 
chief  religious  house  was  the  priory  of  8t.  John,  of  which  nothing 
How  remains  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  or  magnificence  of 
the  structure.  The  ]dot  of  ground  now  called  MonL-hilt^  which 
continues  extra-parochial,  indicates  the  site^ 

This  monastery  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Lacy,  A,  D.  lOBO. 
The  monks  were  of  the  order  of  Bt.  Benedict.  At  the  dissola- 
tion,  the  site,  demesnes,  &c.  were  let  on  leases  tj  different  indi- 
viduals till  the  7th  Edward  VI.  when  the  whole  of  the  property 
belonging  to  it,  within  the  township  of  Pontefract,  was  granted  ta 
George  Lord  Talbot.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  tha 
late  Archbishop  Dawes,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress  brought 
it  by  marriage  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edwin  Lord  Harewood, 

Tht;  Domiuicausy  or  Black  Friars^  had  a  house  here  nearly  ill 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  called  Friar's  Wood^  on  thr 
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«f4b»toirtt.  la  Urn  dUlighlM  ipot. 
mvUrfj  wwds  by  dflvUeA  growrfs  fiMgdLrii|i.nptip  iit$wM§ 
magtij^i  aM  the  ftdfaateget  ^f  pritaey  aadl  ntmaMpW^il^  M'wmm 
tad  well  iheltorai  abode.  !■  thin  niirnil  jm  iiilMwiili^p  jji 
Mowhny,  wbe  died  uitiie £ftj*lnl  jmr  ef  Hevy IIL .  .te Ihl 
•vpprenios  of  the  leMwr  icUgiow  beaMi  ia  the  9Qtk  yMr.oT 
Henry  VIU.  it  wm  sunendcvod  by  the  jpoBi^  oefea  wmk^  epl  a 


Here  via  ebo  a  hovee  of  CanMiilea,  ^  WUti  Mai%.i 
by Ednuidde  Laoy,  CoMtaMe  of  Cheelvi  b«l  MfMligftflf  H 
at  pnaeat  nBMuaa,  nor  aay  traditioB  of  the  plMo  vtea  il  I 
The  Aastia  FHaia  had  alao  a  hoaaa  in  tUa  towBb 

At  preaeat  there  are  ia  Faatairaet,  beaidai  the 
aefend  plaeea  ef  weiahip  fbrdiftreatd 
The  Diaaeatera,  the  Methodiata»  the  Society  ef  Friw^b^jwdlha 
Boiaaa  Calholica,  have  each  a  «eeting"heaa^  er  t 

The  BMrket  ia  hel4  oa  Satarday,  aad  ia  wdl 
balcher'a  iaeat»  ipeahry,  and  firii.  It  ia  alaoanry  < 
Mra-aMfffcct  Hereare  alao  aoTeral  aaaaal bii%  vis.  < 
Baftorday  after  Fefamary  13;  the  Salnrdaya  befim  Padaa  i 
Low  Sanday»  and  Trinity  Saoday ;  tlie  Saturday  after  i 
IS ;  and  the  first  Saturday  in  December  for  horaea,  horaod  cattle, 
and  aheep.  Fortaight  fairs  are  abo  held  oa  the  Saturdaya  after 
the  fortnight  fairs  at  York.  The  populatioa  of  the  towa  ia  3200  ; 
but  as  here  are  no  manufacturea,  the  increase  ia  not  resj  r^id. 
.  Pbntefract  is  famed  for  ita  gardens  and  aurseries^  which  are 
Tcry  extensive^  and  have  an  excellent  soil  Great  qnaatitiea  of 
garden  stuff  is  carried  from  this  town  to  Leeds  and  Wakefieli; 
and  seedlings  from  the  nurseries  are  aent  to  the  moat  distant  parte 
of  the  kingdom.  This  place  is  also  noted  for  the  cultivmtioa  of 
liquorice,  for  which  the  fine  deep  loamy  soil  is  extremely  vdl 
adapted ;  and  the  liquorice  cakes  of  Pontefract  are  well  kaowa 
not  only  throughout  the  British  empire,  but  also  in  foreign  coan* 
tries. 

The 

*  Boothro^d's  Histoiy  ef  Foarefrscti  p.  S40. 
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The  bisloritB  of  Ponlefract  has  ohcenred,  that  "  few  men  ^vho 
hurt  ranked  lugh  ib  church  or  state,  or  who  have  heen  distill 
gnished  m  theaamab  of  literature,  have  either  heen  bom,  or  re* 
aided  in  this  town.  Among  these  few,  howerer,  we  mvst  comtne- 
norate  Bishop  Bramhall,  primate  of  Ireland,  who  was  a  natiTO 
of  Pniteftaety  and  rose,  hy  his  talents  and  learning,  to  this  dis* 
tingnished  hononr  and  high  station  in  theehnrch/'* 

The  anthcMr  of  tiie  Newcastie  Rider,  and  some  other  poems,  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  an  instance  of  native  genius,  withont  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Utorary  education.  His  name  was  Lan,  and  his 
occiqpalion  was  that  of  a  barber.  Some  of  his  pieces,  for  keen^ 
ness  of  satire  and  justness  of  sentiment,  would  not  disgrace  the 
pen  of  a  Chnrchill.  Thai  indelMtigahle  antiquary.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  made  large  collections  for  the  History  of  Yorkshire,  resided 
at  Pontefraot  daring  the  greatest  part  of  his  kfo;  hot  where  he 
was  bom,  and  tl^hcre  he  ended  his  days,  cannot  be  ascertained.t 

Pbntefiraet  is^  on  sereral  accounts,  celebrated  in  English  his- 
tory. The  migm  of  the  town  is  unknown ;  and  the  etymology  of 
its  nans  has  been  m  matter  of  dispute.  The  monkish  legend  of 
Thomas  de  Castleford,  who  derives  the  name  of  Ponsfiractns,  or 
PMrtefraet,  from  tiw  miracle  ascribed  to  9t.  William,  Archbishop 
of  York,  js  but  little  deserving  -of  notice.  This  story  is  in  sub- 
stance as  fii^owst-^  William  returning  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
receiYed  the  pall,  was  met  by  such  crowds  of  people,  who  assem- 
bled to  crave  his  blessing,  that  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Aire  near 
this  place  broke  down,  and  great  nnmben  fell  into  the  water. 
.  On  this  occasion  the  holy  prelate,  deeply  affected  by  the  danger 
of  so  SHmy  persons,  poured  out  his  prayers  to  heaven  with  such 
fervour  and  success,  that  not  one  o(  them  perished.);  By  other 
historians,  however,  the  scene  of  this  miraculous  transaction  is 
transferred  to  York ;  and  according  to  the  positive  assertion  of 
Stnbbd,  it  was  the  bridge  over  the  Ouse  that  fell  in,  and  thus 

3  L  3  endvi* 

*  Bishop  Bramhall  died  A.  D.  1663. 

t  Boothroyd's  History  of  PonCefiact,  p.  49-1. 

t  CsBden,  fol.  711  and  712. 


••if^nw'VPVifv^n.aP  mi  •     w*       i*»"^  rf^J.  Wr^KP.  l^fV^P!WA|PT  1^^^ 

vho  poiMM  K  a««w«itf>iilim9  •f.mi^ilitr  teMnr*  ^•t'MHb*' 
«iiM)«  d^4tak»  flM^i  iiiU.rl»ii#i,fii|«m«#tk».iij||r«I.Y** 
Im th« Iwrt «l«iii^ ttt.jtiw *)»wiWiyfite.jii(|iBtfo  .An* Hi* M«il» 

bgr  Ike  iokwlmgiKptirijby  ]b>lH«i4!»  Uff  >.A#fri«S4r^ 
Job%  in  ifkiqhjtN  town  u«»lM  Iqr  ttaft.MM  If^^lMSIl.yMMI 

Ufew  the  ■iir^toifbiiWt<tAd  lo  hwcAtBl  pu#|i>|<tU  .>  ;  .^^ 
Thf.efymolpgy  of  the  pceetnl  tiMi«  ^  PenMhMjL  HwM^4pi 
e«i4««j|lj  ta  b^  v^bofld  to  fj^  itimj$  oiimilkmimfk^^fiwim 
briidce. .  Cendea  myPii.iluU  m  th#  Smw  tteff  Ike  Ji»9ftVtb» 
teiRi,:VM Kiiiiby^  wbMi.vaa  eheeg^^thtMomNM  ta  t}fm* 
Icfrifpt,  because  gfm  4r(rf(eR  hrtdge  tkua  w^ 
i«  M  mer  willue  tro  mike  of  the  pleet^titlM%hMge.iiptwref|» 
heve  been  built  ever  Tbe  Weeh,  whidi  liee.ebeet  efwMr.fffn 
mile  to  tbe  eaet  off  the  cesUe.  By  the  idtaitieii  of  tb^  mii^ 
the  sUream  called  The  Wash  is  now  couftned  to  a  narrow  cbaaMli 
bat  fenaerly,  in  a  time  of  heavy  raips,  or  on  tho  suddei^  melting 
of  aiiowa»  it  overflowed  its  hanks  and  became  iqupasaabliv  eapor 
eially  before  djrains  were  made  through  the  maish.  Leland  aaya^ 
that  in  his  time,  the  ruins  of  such  a  bridge  were  visible  at  the 
distance  of  less  tlian  half  a  mile  of  Old  Pontefraet ;  an4  bfm  thf 
sitoation  of  the  town,  it  does  not  appear  thi^t  in  any  other  place  a 
bridge  could  be  necessary. 

Fcem  tbe  circumstance  of  several  Roman  nqads  meeting  aeaf 
this  place,  or  iu  tbe  neighbourhood,  Leland  and  Drake  wero-iar 

oliiie4 

*  Stiibbs  sajs  ttiis  happened  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  feast  of  tbe 
AKension.  A.  D.  1 154.    Act.  Pont.  Ebor.  VitaSancti  G«lieImL 
t  Drake's  Eboracuin^  fol.  418. 
:  Camden,  fol.  711,  Gibson*!  Edit. 
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dined  to  eonsidcr  Pontefract  as  the  legiolium  of  AntonikiBBi* 
Bat  the  far  greater  part  of  oar  most  learned  antiqnariea  aro  of 
opinion  that  the  honour  of  this  ancient  station  belonged  to  Ca«- 
tleibrd,  a  tillaf c  abont  three  miles  to  the  north-westf  Mr. 
Boothroyd^  however,  supposes^  with  great  probability,  that  Pon- 
tefract may  have  been  a  secondary  and  sabordiuate  station,  as 
some  Romi^i  coins  have  been  found  at  this  place ;  and  in  several 
old  walls  there  still  remain  bricks,  which,  from  their  dimen- 
sions, texture,  and  colour,  appear  to  be  of  Roman  fabrication.! 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  this  town,  as  Camden  obsenres, 
was  called  Kirkby,  or  the  Town  near  the  Church,  a  name  evi- 
.dratly  imposed  posterior  to  the  introductiou  of  Christianity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  burgh  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor ;  but  how  long  it  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  is  uncertain. § 
At  this  period  the  manor  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
king,  as  no  Saxon  proprietor  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-book. 
After  the  conquest  of  this  manor,  with  150  others,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  so  many  in  Yorkshire,  besides  ten  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  four  in  Lincolnshire,  were  given  by  William  to  HildebeH, 
or  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  one  of  his  Norman  followers.  This  poweHnl 
baron  was  succeeded  in  his  possessions  by  his  son  Robert,  com- 
monly called  Robert  de  Pontefract,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  bom  at  this  town.  Robert  enjoyed  his  vast  possessions  in 
peace  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus ;  but  aftei*  the  accession 
of  Henry  I.  he  imprudently  joined  with  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  king's  brother,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  England* 
In  consequence  of  this  transaction,  Robert  de  Lacy  was  banished 
the  realm,  and. the  castle  and  honour  of  Pontefract  wore  given  by 

3L4  the 

*  Drake's  Kfaifiracuiii,  ful.  19.    LeUnd*s  hiuerary,  6. 

t  T)ri«>  opinion  isconnriued  hy  the  dik'.unces  given  io  the  Tilh  aim  dtU  Iter. 
ATit<i:iinI. 

J  hoolhroyd's  History  of  Ponteiract,  p.  l.J  and  14. 

§  The  present  borough  nt  Pontel'ract  was  incorporated  .by  Richard  III. 
It  Ins  tiTiintcrrupttidly  sent  members  to  Parliaraeot  since  the  reign  of  J  asif  a  I* 
liv'jihrcyd's  History  of  Pontefract,  p.  446  and  48«. 


lie  UM«y  «r  the  Ij^rt  M  falU  )pul  flMvtflli^^ 
ipppn  thel  Bebeit  m  miMei  iter  e  1 
4yii^  in  tlMi  htlHr  yert  ef  Aeieiga  ef  : 
Ilb«t  end  Hewy,  Ae  Int  ef  1 
IlhMideLMj^dljpiif  withevlini^  ««ei 
Hevy,  whe  left  In  peeMtioM  te  Ui  eev  1 
ae  Lmj  djiBf  withoin  iMM  A.  D.  Un^  tliiil 
INteieet  defolved  en  hie  atarii 
ceiffied  tbeee  eelelee  of  the  Lwye  by  \ 
BoelMe,  OoMtaUeeTCheetar.  Ae^ 
ittilieB  <eeceadcd  to  Joha  flli-BeelM^ 
dkmti  L  11  hie  rraieeJe;  end  ie  BeM  to 
neeetuie*  Roijerf  ne  eMeet  eeiiy 
espeditiQii,  eoooeeM  to  Ue  hoBooni  end  < 
with  Riehifd,  mad  wie  pteeait  et  the  i 
vheie  begnelly  eoatrihiited  t»  ihe 
egeniBt  the  MohewDedeee.  After  hie  i 
dend  huMelf  teniUe  to  the  hndy  I 
tecmreioBe  he  ohm  mad  witfrnmrnXj  npelled; 
thie  ftmily  that  look  the  neeie  of  Leey.  The  eetale  iOMd  I 
of  Pontefraet  contiaaed  in  that  illastnom  name  till  the  year  VM, 
when  Henry  do  Lacy,  through  defaalt  of  nale  iieie,  left  hie  ftth 
eeuione  to  hie  daog^ler  and  heirete,  Aliee,  who  HaeMunrMtto 
Thomas  Earl  of  Laacaater ;  and;  in  eaae  of  a  laihue  of  ieaneliem 
'  that  marriage,  he  entailed  them  on  the  king  and  hie  heira. 

The  Earl  of  Lanoaater,  it  ia  well  known,  waa  one  of  the  ehief 
opponents  of  GaTeatoo,  the  AtTonrite  of  Edward  II.  Theataiy 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Rapin,  Hume,  and  other  Engliah  hislo* 
rtans,  Edward  waa  obliged  to  baniah  hie  minion  j  hut  he  aeon 
invited  him  to  retom,  and  meeting  him  at  York,  restored  him  to 
all  his  former  honoors.    The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  with  the  confede^ 

lata 

•  Dog.  Bar,  VoJ.  I.  p.  99. 

t  Boothroyd*!  Hbtory  of  Pontefraet*  p.  65«  Mr.  Bootliroyd  bete  distgracs 
witb  Pofdalt, 
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nto  barotti,  imiBedialel  j  flew  to  arm.  Gt? etUm  being  cioM^ 
bcweyed  in  Scufcoroigii  Cattle,  was  obliged  to  aaitender,  «tt 
itondilion  of  being  broaght  to  a  legal  triaL  Bot  the  Baiia 
of  Lancasler,  Hereford,  and  Arandel,  reaohred  to  pat  him  to 
death  aa  a  poblic  enemy ;  and  after  a  aummary  trial,  canaed  him 
to  be  beheaded  at  Warwick.  The  people  rejoiced  at  hit  death; 
hut  the  king  vowed  Tengeanee,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  beea 
the  eonaeqneace,  if  Edward  had  foond  himself  in  a  state  to  cmh 
tend  with  the  barons.  Bat  the  Spencers  were  admitted  to  the 
same  degree  of  favour  that  Gaveaton  had  enjoyed,  and  by  a 
similar  conduct  excited  the  same  general  resentment  After  a 
long  series  of  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  the 
recital  of  which  we  shall  omit,  as  belonging  to  general  rather 
than  to  local  history,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed,  and 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  put  himself  at  its  head.  Both  parties 
bad  now:  recourse  to  arms.  But  the  barons  not  acting  wiUi  the 
concert  necessary  in  such  undertakings,  Lancaster  soon  found 
himself  deserted  by  many  on  whom  he  had  relied  for  aap« 
port.  He  therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  celebrated 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  and  resolved  to  march  northward,  in 
order  to  obtoin  reinforcemento  from  that  monarch.*  The  king, 
whoae  army  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  rebels,  sent  the 
Earls  of  Surrey  and  Kent  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Pontefiract^ 
which  surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  the  Earl  of  Ijancaster 
having  previously  marched  northward.  In  the  mean  while  Sir 
Simon  Warde,  governor  of  York,  and  Sir  Andrew  de  Harkeley, 
governor  of  Carlisle,  had  united  thehr  foreea  at  Boroughbridge^ 
in  order  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster having  taken  this  route,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
either  of  fighting  the  king,  who  closely  pursued  him  with  a  great 
superiority  of  numbers,  or  of  forcing  the  paas  before  the  royal 
army  could  come  up.  He  chose  the  latter  as  the  least  dangerous 
measure,  and  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  immediately  attacked. 

But 

*  Rapin  rajf,  that  the  Scots  bad  pTQinUed  him  succours,  Vol.  I.  fol.  396. 
But  Leland  asserts,  that  he  refused  to  have  any  connexions  with  Scotland. 
See  Leland'i  account  of  the  nffkir.  Coll.  J.  p.  i64,  &c. 


fiimi.,|f  .419  kii«is  ttnNV%  ^A»)^ 

ipqitdbla  |Im»  ftis  ww  SviUingtm. 

:^^riM  ky^e  leaoNd  ^ktatim  ^  V^nUjb^^  ?  Jl^ 
:«|pm:  ito  walk. of  sm»  ■frngtii,  htiag  tefi  <#ii.#iri, alftf 
thick;  Btr  mas  llifrt  ever  aaj  •tb^  fmtiiiMW  Ml».tl^.iHlaJi|r 
Mra  1^  «  bd*  or  lnp-4oar  IB  tl|«^0Qr  of  tiM  tHMl^-«%^ 
fCWMoer  moat  baTo  boon  lot^dpni  to  t^io.ohodo  •(  ( 
vlioncothecooooldboiiopowUow^.of  oMOpc  1%oj 
;lwooty-&To  feoi  .iqii^rfLt  A  low  ^yooft«p» 
Pootofiract^  ordorod  hin  to  bo  amugnod  m  tho  I 
before  a  small  number  of  peera,  aaio^g  wbom  vevo  the  Sfonoift* 
his  mortal  enemies.!  The  result  of  bis  trial  was  such-  aa  Blight 
Ih»\'c  been  expected.  The  carl  waa  condemned  ta  be  bai^god, 
4iTawii»  and  quartered ;  but^  tliroi^h  respect  to  bis  royal  hlood, 
•tiie  punishment  was  changed  to  decapitatioa*  After  aoBlenoe  waa 
passed,  he  said,  "  Shall  I  die  without  answer  P*'  Ho  waa  ao|» 
however,  permitted  to  speak  in  hia  own  defence ;  bat  a  esrtaiB 
Cmscoign  took  him  away,  and  having  put  an  old  hood  orer  bfa 


*  Kiiigliton  lajSy  thai  Robert  de  Holande  Iiad  promised  to  bring  biro  rain- 
torceiuciit5,  but  disappointed  him,  which  occanioned  bis  defc4t,  ifce  Koigb- 
ron,  p.  '2.5IO.  \ 

t  n  ipin.  Vol.  T.  fol.  596.     Leiand.  Vol.  I.  p.  465. 

♦  Boolhro^d*^  History  of  Pontcfr.ict,  p.  95,  96. 

f  The  nanio.4  of  the  lords  who  sat  on  bis  trial  maj  bt  teen  In  KjBier*t 
?.f.l.  Vol.  TIT.  P.-940, 
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hetd,  Mit  Um  oa  a  lew  nve  wilhoat  ft  bridle.  Being  tttrftiaeJ 
by  a  Dominican  Friar  as  bin  confeMor,  he  was  carried  oat  of  ilia 
town  amidst  the  insults  of  the  people.  Having  reached  the  hill 
where  he  was  to  suffer;  he  kneeled  dowa,  and  the  executioner 
severed  his  head  finsn  his  body.  The  prior  and  monks  bsTing 
begged  his  body  of  the  kmg,  buried  it  near  the  high  altar  of  the 
priory. 

Thus  fell  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  tl>c  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  being  uncle  to  Edward  II.  who  condemned  him  to  death. 
His  fate  involved  that  of  many  others.  On  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution several  lords,  his  adherents,  were  hanged  at  Pontefract,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Lords  CliiTord,  Mowbray,  and  Deynville, 
were  executed  at  York,  and  their  bodies  hung  in  chains.  The 
Earl  of  lancaster  perished  amidst  the  insults  of  the  soldiery,  and 
was  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  traitor.  But  the  people, 
who  regarded  him  as  the  martyr  of  liberty,  venerated  him  as  a 
saink  It  was  even  pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
t4MBb,  and  be  was  afterwards  canonized  at  the  request  of  Edward 
1)1.  the  son  of  that  monarch  whp  put  him  to  death  ;^  so  just  is 
the  observation  thai  « 

''  Maoncrs  with  fortoiis,  humours  cha^igc  with  cliraea> 

Tenets  with  books,  aod  principles  with  times.*'  Por^, 

The  next  royal  blood  that  stained  Pontefract  castle,  was  that 
of  King  Richard  IL  who  was  here  murdered,  or  starred  to  death; 
for  historians  disagree  in  their  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  unfortunate  prince  made  his  exit.f 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Richard  Scroope,  Arcln 
bisJiop   of  York,  being  insidiously  taken  prisoner,  was  in  this 

castle 

•  Queen  Issabella  petitioned  the  Pope  for  his  canonization  ;  and  King  Ed- 
ward II T.  permitted  a  chapel  to  be  built  over  the  place  where  the  earl  was 
beheaded.  But  his  canonisation  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Richard 
XI.  Brady,  p.  138.  &  199.  and  Append.  No.  64b 

4  See  Tiodara  Notes  oa  Rapiu.  !•  fol.  490. 
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RMMMrd  IIL  |m^  Im  my  to  llM  tl««ii^ 
Mo«*Uo«a«f  AittMiy  WMdviD^  Ert^Bip—;  Bhhpi,fc|J 
jfSny;  airThowM  Vughw;ud  SrlMlwilBmMi*.  li|^ 
yMf  14n  llwM  dirtiagBMiadI  f  wipi mmhmjf: ■■ipi||,il 
PwlefiMicairtl^  without  uy  l^oltriiLt  -      » 

. «  O  Voafrctb  PoMfttll  O  «M  blotdr  |ii>M^< 
Jatel  wd  omSbom  to  aobU  p«en  I 
Wkhb  tlM  goUty  dofoit  of  thy  wan% 
Kicbard  II.  Iicro  vAsliackM  to  death; 
And  for  nort  ilander  to  flkf  disaal  Mtl; 
We  giro  to  tboe  o«r  gsOtol  Mood  10  dtU.** 

FmothbtiMtm  tho  mga of  OmiIm L«pv  Mtton^ |i». 

porttnee  occur  in  the  history  of  P6Btefro€t»  oxeoptAo-i 
raidor  of  tho  coirtlo  to  the  faMOO  Boherl  Ade^ 
of  the  Pilgrinogo  of  €Sroco,  hi  tho  rajgn  of  Hepry-VIIL|  fa 
tho  coatcot  between  Chories  I.  ood  his  Ptflioiet»  lUo  wo^iMi 
loot  fortress  that  held  out  for  the  nnfortanate  mmmrch. 

The  castle  of  Pontefract  was  hnilt  on  oa  etoTolod  rock«  osm- 
manding  the  most  extenslTo  and  pictaresqoe  Yiews  of  tho  ow- 
ronnding  conntry.  The  north-west  prospect  takes  in  the  hoanti* 
fnl  vale  along  which  flows  the  Aire,  skirted  on  eadi  side  hy 
woods  and  plantations,  and  ornamented  with  soTonl  d^gant  nd 
beautiful  seats.  It  is  bounded  only  by  the  hilb  of  CraYOO.  Tho 
north  and  north*east  prospect  is  more  extensiTe,  bnt  ttio  i 
not  equally  striking  and  impressiTe.  It  presents  little  i 
a  view  of  farm-houses  and  Tillages;  and  all  the  bolder fcatnios  of 
a  fine  landscape  are  wanting.  The  towers  of  YoiiL  Minster  mo 
distinctly  tieen,  an4  the  prospect  is  only  bounded  by  the  limits  of 


*  DrHkf's  Ebor.  fol.  4S9.  t  Rapia,  1 .  fol.  603,  uid  6S5. 

4  Sec  so  icconot  of  tbii  affur  sudor  tboHMrticlo  1 
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"rUion.  The  east  Tiew  is  equally  extensiTe,  but  more  pleaaing. 
While  the  eye  follows  the  coune  of  the  Aire  towards  the  Hun^ 
ber,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  the  spires  of  several  churches, 
and  two  considerable  hills,  Rrayton  Barf,  and  Hambleton  Haugh, 
wUch  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  and  one  of  which  is  coTered 
with  wood,  rdiere  the  prospect,  and  considerably  add  to  Its 
beauty.  The  south-east  view,  which  takes  in  a  part  of  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  though  extensive,  has  no- 
thing  deserving  of  notice.  The  south  and  south-west  prospect 
comprises  a  rich  variety  of  grand  and  sublime  objects.'  The  tow- 
ering hills  of  Derbyshire,  stretching  towards  Lancashire,  form  the 
horizon,  while  the  foreground  is  enlivened  by  a  view  of  gentle* 
men's  seats  and  a  picturesque  country. 

"  The  situation  of  the  castle  contributed  greatly  lo  its  strength^ 
and  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  It  was  not  commanded  by 
any  contiguous  hills,  and  the  only  way  it  could  be  taken  was 
by  blockade.''* 

The  wall  of  tiie  ballium,  or  castle-yard,  was  high,  and  flanked  with 
seven  towera.  It  had  also  a  parapet :  the  merlons  were  pierced 
with  long  chinks,  ending  in  round  holes  called  oilets ;  and  a  deep 
moat,  or  ditch,  was  cut  on  the  western  side  of  the  castle :  on  this 
side  were  also  the  barbican  and  drawbridge,  and  near  to  these  was 
tiie  main-guard,  a  place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  strength. 
There  were  also  other  gates,  which  might  be  used  as  watch-tow- 
ers, and  some  of  them  protected  by  drawbridges.  On  an  emi- 
nence, near  the  western  extremity  of  the  ballium,  stood  the  keep 
or  round  tower.  The  walls  of  this  edifice  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary thickness,  and  having  in  consequence  better  withstood  the 
injuries  of  time  and  weather,  now  remain  more  perfect  than  any 
other  part  of  the  castle.f  On  the  second  story  were  the  state 
rooms,  which  were  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  prince;   but 

these, 

•  Boothrojd'a  Iliit.  Pontefract,  p,  16f,  &c. 
I  When  the  writer  of  this  volame  was  at  Pontefract  in  the  year  IRlO,  he 
was  told  by  (b»  person  wbo  shews  the  cattle,  that  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is 
twentj-ont  (eel^  9 


tfce  fceef  k  •b^ut  tweaty->o«  yinh  ;  md  dm^h^flllmiktm'w^4im$ 

dnngeoii  dwre  fifteen  feel  dee^,  tad  wemiuij  wbL  tUt^^l^ffmi 

iritlioot  aii;  eomreniency  fer  Mm  lAriwwia  of  %1^  i 

udoaMedljr  ibr  a  plaee  of  rigetWi 

■pecMor  of  llie  deicriplioii  givw  Ij  aiBoet  nT  lite 

in  the  aaeieDt  capitoUt  Borne.*    Thef  trew  ilto  ft%htH'ii» 

geone  in  eome  other  towcn.    The  iriMle  erai  MBifiei  ly^.Ml 

etopendons  fin  but  eeene  to  benbooteefen  iflMi^ 

into  garden  gnniBd.f    Ttmt  are  yet  loaa ' 

hj  which  the  cattle  was  eapplied  with  wefer-t  Aqr  vMrtl  feM 

been  Tcrj  deep,  bat  are  now  nettly  filled  ap. 

ThU  caiae  was  built  by  Uberide  Lacy/ the  fiiil  Nonia»  |i»> 
sessor  of  Pbnteftact  The  work  wss  esrried  fivwted'wMh  «■•- 
inittittg  assiduity  doring  the  i^ace  of  twdfe  years*;  nd  ia  J6M 
it  was finnhed*  The  labour  aad  expense  attendng  fhii 
was  so  great,  that  no  perM>n,  unless  in  possession  of  a'] 
fi)rtane,  could  have  completed  a  work  of  snck  wisgnHUb; 

For  the  space  of  many  centaries^  this  i 
csstle  was  the  ornsment  sjid  terror  of  the  i 
and  till  tiic  civil  ware  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I»  it  i 
all  its  glory  and  strength.  It  was  then  garrisoned  by  the  idngis 
troops,  and,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marsden  moor  near  Yofk^ 
it  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  PtuiianieBt.  In  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  December,   1644,    Sir  Thomas  Fair&x 


*  "  Est  ID  carcere  locus,  quod  Tullianum  appelUtur,  ubi  pantulom  i 
ris  nd  Iseram  circiter  XII.  pedes  bund  depressui.  Ean  maniant  qd 
paiietes  atqoe  insuper  Camera  lapideis  forakibos  vincta :  see  incahSy 
bris,  odore  foeda  atque  terribilis  ejus  ftcies.'*  Hiere  u  in  the  prison  a  ] 
called  TulliaiiuiD ;  when  jou  hate  ascended  a  verj  little  to  the  left»  it  isi 
about  twelve  feet  witbiu  ground,  walled  on  every  side^  and  above  it  are  t 
Lers  supported  by  arches  of  stone  ;  the  darkness  of  the  place,  and  the  oatt«. 
seous  smells  which  it  emits,  give  it  a  frightful  appearance.  Sallttst*  BcUoin 
Catiiinarium,  p.  38. 

t  Booth royd's  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  59.   It  is  probable  that  the  Seions  W 
a  forircss  in  this  place,  ibid. 


self  niastetof  the  town^  and  on  Christmas  laid  tlose  siege  to  the 
castle.'*^  On  the  19th  of  January,  after  an  incessant  cannonade 
cf  three  days,  one  of  the  towers  gave  way,  and  hy  its  fall  carried 
partof  Uie  castle- wall  along  with  it,hy  which  a  breach  was  made. 
The  governor.  Colonel  Lowther,  and  his  brave  garrison,  rejected 
the  proposals  of  the  enemy  for  a  surrender,  and  resolved  to  de- 
fend the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  Tlie  besiegers,  despairing 
of  being  able  to  enter  by  the  breach,  began  to  mine,  in  order  to 
blow  up  the  walls  and  the  towers ;  but,  on  the  discovery  of  this  at- 
teilipt,  the  besieged  began  to  countermine,  and  sunk  within  the 
castle,  or  dose  to  its  walls,  110  or  H2  pits,  from  whence  tiiey 
commenced  their  mines.  The  work  of  slaughter  went  re* 
gnlai'ly  on,  till  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  distress  through 
want  of  provisions.  At  length,  however,  that  brave  general. 
Sir  Mormaduke  Langdalc,  making  a  rapid  march  from  Oxford,  ar- 
rived at  Pontefract,  and  attacked  the  besiegers,  who  were  then 
commanded  by  Colonels  Lambert  and  Forbes.  The  garrison  at 
tlie  same  time  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and  the  Parliamentarians 
being  defeated,  retired  in  disorder,  and  with  considerable  loss,  to 
Ferry-bridge,  and  from  tlience  toward  Shcrburn  and  Tadcaster, 
being  closely  pursued  by  the  Royalists.  After  obtaining  this  sig- 
nal victory,  and  relieving  the  castle.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale, 
having  refreshed  his  men  for  a  few*  days,  retired  to  Doncaster,  and 
from  thence  to  Newark.  In  this  short  march  he  had  twelve  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  vanquished  9,000  men.t 
Thus  ended  the  6rst  siege  of  Pontefract. 

On  General  Laugdale's  departure,  the  troops  of  the  Parliament 
again  collected,  and  the  Royalists  in  Pontefract  castle  had  to  sus- 
tain a  second  siege.  On  theSlst  of  March,  164-3,  the  enemy 
took  )>ossession  of  the  town,  and  after  three  months  of  incessant 
cannonades,  attacks,  and  sorties,  the  garrison,  being  reduced  al- 
most to  a  state  of  famine,  surrendered  the  castle  by  an  honoura- 
ble 

•  Whitlock,  p.  10«. 
t  Boothro^d's  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  184.    Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale*s  corpf 
consisted  of  only  <^,0(J0  men,  all  cavalry,  p.  mi. 


As  th^  r.yil  pAr^j  ac^s!^  bc^-v  to   1^  vsUocrf,   ■xkd  tke  nr 

ichcBe  for  reg«iii:nz  thu  frrtr^vs,  cf  vhicb  t!KT  veil  kiev  the 
uip9rU::c^.  On  tb€  6th  of  Jut  \*>^.  the  roT«nor  kariis  rera 
ordcTi  for  VnapD?  Mine  bc^  tn4  proiiMss  ovt  of  t^  raatrr, 
Coioccl  Morric^  beinz  coinm'«sioiied  by  Ccaeial  Lascdile,  ui 
aeminptnied  Ky  nine  officFr«,  diizvised  like  peasants,  harins  ^• 
toU,  daggers,  &c.  cocrealcd  ander  their  dothcs,  appeared  at  tV 
cattle  gate,  vith  carts  laden  vith  beds,  proTisions.  &e.  On  dKir 
arriral  the  dravbndze  was  let  dovn,  and  the  beds..  &c.  beinz  ^ 
lirered  at  the  main  gnard,  money  was  ciTen  to  same  of  tbe  mI- 
diers  to  feteh  ale.  Scarcely  had  the^  departe^J,  when  Bfofrxe 
and  his  party  attacked  and  mastvrt-d  the  main  cuard,  and  mxk 
way  for  his  ronfr 'l^-rati^  in  eat^r.  Captain  William  I^nldfn, iiri 
some  others,  then  wf-nt  to  the  apartment  of  the  deputy-zoTerocr. 
whom  thf\  rr.;.de  prisoiitr  aiVr  a  rallsirit  resistance.  Ha^ir.i:  tlas 
made  thcmstlves  masters  of  the  rastle,  they  were  >oon  joined  It 
30  horse,  and  .^K)  foot,  part  of  the  Ling's  scattered  trocps,  aad 
Sir  John  Di^^hy  was  m;uJr-  ;rovernor. 

The  dispersed  Rovdiiats  fjf  lug  defeated  in  diAVreut  qtsarters. 
those  in  thi-  castle  of  Tor.tf  f:^ct  began  to  foresee  the  calamities 
to  ^hich  they  vo-ilJ  soon  U-  exposed.  The  kin:^  had  no  grniT 
to  which  tiity  rouM  lo^^.Iv  for  relief,  nor  was  there  another  for- 
tre>?,  except  Scarborougli,  that  hHd  out  against  thr  ParliamrTir. 

In  the  month  of  October,  101&,  the  third  siege  of  this  famous 
castle  commenced.  General  Rainsboroiigh  was  appointed  to  tlif 
command  of  the  army;  but  after  his  catastrophe  at  Doncasfer,* 
Oliver  Cromwell  unflcrlook  to  conduct  the  siege.  Having  re- 
mained a  month  before  this  fortr^r^s,  without  bein^:  able  to  make 
any  impression  on  its  massy  walls,  Cromwell  found  it  necessarv 

to 
•  Sec  article  DDaca!t«r 
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to  join  the  grand  army  under  Fair&x,  and  General  Lambert  lieing 
appointed  oommander-in-ciiief  of  tke  forces  before  the  castle,  ar* 
mad  at  Pontefract  on  the  4th  of  December. 

This  able  general  raised  new  works,  made  r^;nlar  approaches^ 
and  pushed  the  siege  with  all  the  vigor  imaginable.    The  be- 
sieged, however,  were  not  discouraged  by  his  efibrts.     On  the 
90th  of  January,  1649,  the  king  was  beheaded ;  and  the  news  of 
this  melancholy  event  no  sooner  reached  Pontefract  than  the  gar- 
rison proclaimed  his  son  Charles  II.  and  made  a  vigorous  and  de- 
structire  sally  against  their  enemies.    But  notwithstanding  the 
•orties  of  the  garrison,  and  the  losses  which  the  besiegers  sus- 
tained, the  prudence,  activity,  and  perseverance,  of  Lambert  de- 
prived the  Royalists  of  all  hope  of  deliverance.     On  the  2dth  of 
March,  1649,  the  garrison  being  reduced  from  betwettn  five  and 
atx  hundred  men  to  one  hundred,  and  some  of  these  unfit  for  doty, 
surrendered  by  capitulation.    The  following  bik  persons  were  ex- 
cepted fit>m  mercy,  viz.  Colonel  Morrice,  Major  Ashby,  Ensign 
Smith,  and  Serjeant  Floyd,  who  were  confederates  with  Morrice 
in  seizing  the  castle,    and    Lieutenant   Austwick  and   Cornet 
Blacbum,  two  of  the  persons  concerned  in  tlie  death  of  Raiusbo- 
rough,  at  Doncaster.     But  six  days  before  the  capitulation  was 
signed,  that  time  was  allowed  them  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
escape,  which  Morrice  and  Blackburn  eflfected  during  a  sally  made 
hy  the  garrison.     About  a  fortnight  after,  they  were  taken  in 
Lancashire,  while  enquiring  for  a  ship  to  carry  them  abroad^  aod 
were  tried  and  executed  at  the  following  assizes  at  York.     En- 
sign Smith  was  killed  in  a  sortie.     Ashby,  Autswick,  and  Floyd, 
concealing  themselves  among  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  escaped  after 
the  surrender;  and  the  two  last  lived  to  see  the  Restoration. 

We  have  here  given  only  a  sketch  of  the  three  de?;tructive 
si^es  of  this  castle :  for  a  more  distinct  account  of  these  trans- 
actions, our  readers  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Boothroyd's  History 
of  Pontefract,  where  they  are  detailed  with  circumstantial  accu- 
racy. The  tremendous  effects  of  artillery  bad  shattered  its  massy 
walls ;  and  its  demolition  was  completed  by  order  of  Par]iament. 
WitbintwomonUis  after  its  reduction,  the  buildings  were  vuroofed. 
Vol.  XVL  3  M  aad 
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Aod  all  the  v&luable  materials  sold.  Thus  was  Uiis  firm€eh{ 
tress,  iwhich  had  long  been  considered  as  tlip  glory  mmi  pride  4 
Poutcfract.  reduced  to  a  iieaji  of  ruins.  At  tUis  dmjf  litdi  mm 
of  these  niitis  remain;  but  when  tbr>*  shall  nil  Hiito  disaffttni 
the  rast  and  ^lid  mound  will  bUU  cxeite  seriotts  weAe^tittm  m  Ik 
instability  of  human  greatnc&s. 

The  environs  of  Pontcfract  are  plt^ai^anl:  tlie  country  ts  Mk, 
ami  ailomcMl  with  many  elegant  maosiotts,  AoMHig  iliest  Miii* 
lev  park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Meximrtiugh,  sc^viift   miles  Itlli 

north-west;  Nostel  park,  the  seat  of WilUaiitsoii,  Em. in 

miles  to  the  «outh*west;  HeniHWorth,  the  seat  of  Sir  FnM 
W«od»  Bart;  Grove  halJ,  the  seal  of  Wilt  lam  Lr-<^,  E*q.  tYosiik 
Is  Uie  ciMt  of  Stapleion  park  ;  the  seat  of  Eitts  txckonby  lis 
%Qn,  Em{,  five  miles  to  the  south-east ;  Ackwc»rtli«  the  seat  sf  i 
bfiil  Baldwin  ;  Ack worth- Moor- top,  the  seat  of  ll»e  £sH  oil 
liaftsa;  Ackvorth  Villa,  the  tieat  of  Charles  MortinerJ 
waA  Atkvsrib  psHc,  Uie  seat  of  J,  tl.  Jessop^  Evi),  tlie  I 
all  within  three  miles  and  a  hal'f  south- west  of  Ploolefeiet; 
licularly  otcrit  the  attention  of  the  lourUt, 

ACKWORTII  SCHOOL 

TKis  Qoidirated  Keminary,  situated  between  liie  liro  vi 
U|»tier  and  Lower  Aekworth,  is  a  Rpacions  j^toitc  eilil 
main  body  fronts  to  the  south ;  and  tvro  wings^  standittir  cmI  i 
west,  are  joined  to  it  by  colonnades.  Tlie  upper  part  of  lli«  ! 
isg,  in  the  centre,  consists  chiefly  of  licd-cliambcrs  for  the  bsys. 
Tlie  middle  story»  in  the  front,  contains  their  dining^  roomp  and 
that  of  the  girls  :  lietween  tliette  is  a  wide  pnssnt^e,  on  ttie  righl 
of  which  are  the  snper  in  tend  ants'  tiiiartmertts  the  librmrf,  and 
llie  a|»sthecary's  shop.*  The  basement  story  consists  of  a  nombcr 
^  vaults*  arched^  well  li<,Hited,  and  airy,  frbirh  ait»  omnI  as  oti* 
|ars»  dairy,  &e.  In  llie  upper  part  of  tlic  west  wing  arc  the  girlb' 
bed-rooms^  in  the  lower  part  arc  their  schools  for  resditig,  wiii* 
iog,  sewing,  kuitlinK:,  and  spinning.     The  east  wing  ia 


■  Aii  ipotJiecnry  fn>ro  rontcff 4cl  gi^  occiiionii!  ■tteiidmitcc.     /%  i 
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Imted  into  different  schools  Ibr  the  boys,  except  what  is  converted 
into  a  meeting-honse.  The  committee  room  is  floored,  the  others 
are  paved  with  stone,  and  the  walls  are  stnccoed. 

Feet    Feet, 

The  dimensions  of  the  dining  room ,...70  by  40. 

■  committee  room 40 —  20. 

■  honsekeeper's  room 20  —  20. 

kitchen 40  —  20. 

■ '—  meeting-house.. 57 —  37. 

All  the  rooms  are  lofty  and  airy. 

This  school  was  originally  an  appendage  to  tlt«  Foundling  hos- 
pital in  London,  and  built  partly  by  voluntary  subscription,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  Parliament.  In  the  year  1777,  the  premises, 
with  85  acres  of  land,  were  offered  for  sale ;  and  some  persons  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  nobly  stepping  forward,  purchased  the 
whole  for  70001.  and  converted  it  into  a  seminary  for  the  instnic* 
tion  of  youth  of  their  persuasion.  The  school  has  been  support- 
ed by  legacies,  donations,  rents  of  lands,  and  annual  subscriptions, 
besides  ten  guineas  for  admission  to  the  institution.  The  sum 
paid  for  board,  clothing,  education,  &c.  is  regulated  by  the  com- 
mittees, according  to  the  state  of  their  funds ;  but  seldom  exceeds 
ten  or  twelve  guineas  per  annum  ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  some- 
times amounts  to  nearly  300^  who  are  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
necessaries,  while  they  imbibe  both  knowledge  and  religion. 
The  whole  business  of  the  institution  is  conducted  by  two  com- 
mittees of  Friends,  one  resident  in  London,  the  other  in  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  can  exceed  the  order  and  decorum  that  prevail  io 
the  schools.  These  and  the  other  advantages  found  in  this  semi- 
nary, together  with  the  healthful  and  pleasant  situation,  render 
it  an  eligible  place  of  education. 

Ferry-bridge,  a  large  and  handsome  village,  two  miles  north- 
east of  Pontefract,  and  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  York,  is 
often  mentioned  in  English  history,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aire,  being  one  of  the  principal 
ftasses  over  that  river.     In  the  adjacent  fields,  and  particularly 

8  H  2  about 
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about  Drotherton  Manh,  there  have  often  been  fbuud  litimaB  dujg 
Ions,  ancifiui  armour,  and  other  relict  of  intestine  war. 

The  village'  of  Kuotiingly,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tlia  cait* 
ward ;  and  Brutherton  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aire,  are  noted  fer 
the  vast  quantity  of  lime  produced  in  thia  neigbbourhoad^  and 
conveyed  down  the  river  Aire  into  the  East  Ridings  for  the  pur- 
poses both  of  building  and  manure. 

SNAITII, 

In  the  i\u]reiitakc  of  Osgoldcross^  liberty  of  the  bononr  of 
Fontcfract,  is  a  shiall  market  town,  at  the  distance  of  eigbl 
miles  south-east  from  Selby,  and  nine  miles  south-weal  ftoB 
Howden.  The  population  is  about  700.  The  market  ia  on  Tbiffa» 
day  ;  and  here  arc  two  fairs,  viz.  on  the  last  Thuraday  in  April 
for  honied  cuitlt*,  sheep,  and  woollen  cloth ;  and  Augoat  10  fcr 
homed  cattle,  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  cheese. 

In  the  family  vault  in  the  church,  are  iuterred  the  ancestors  of 
the  noble  family  of  Lord  Viscount  Downe,who  has  a  seat  at  CowidL, 
atiout  a  mile  south -cast  of  Snaith.  The  town  of  Snaith  is  aeated 
on  gently  i'isin<;  g-round,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sontfa  bank  of 
tlie  Aire.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  unpicturesqae^ 
but  abundantly  fertile. 

THORNE, 

A  small  murkct-town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Strafibrth  and  Tick- 
hill,  seven  miles  nearly  south-cast  from  Snaitli,  and  ten  miles 
north-t?:i^t  from  Doneaster,  is  situated  within  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  south  bank  of  tlie  Don,  which  here  begius  to  take 
a  northerly  conrsc  for  the  space  of  five  miles,  and  theu  flows  north- 
east U)  the  Ouse,  into  \khieli  it  falls  at  Gool  Bridge*.  Here  is 
a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday after  the  IHh  of  June,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  the  11th  of  October,  for  horned  cattle,  woollen 

cloth, 

*  lb  19  la»t  part  is  called  the  Dutch  rirer,  being  s  csnal  cut  hj  Comeliuf 
\eruiuiJcii,  aud  his  Dutch  and  Flemish  acUlcn. 
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cloih,  &c.  la  the  year  1801,  the  population  was  2,665;  ial811» 
it  amounted  to  2713. 

Tliorne  appears  to  be  a  thriving  place ;  it  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable  commerce  by  the  riyer  Don ;  and  vessels  trade  regularly 
from  this  town  to  London.  Vessels  of  a  size  sufficiently  large 
for  the  coasting-trade^  are  built  at  the  suburb  called  Hangman. 
Hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  also  the  landing-place 
for  ail  the  merchandize.  *  A  canal  cut  from  the  Don  to  the  Trent 
passes  within  less  than  a  furlong  on  the  west  side  of  the  town. 

The  country  about  Thome  'ui  for  the  most  part  fertile;  but 
low,  flat,  and  totally  uiipictureac|ne.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town 
is  a  field  of  rich  sandy  loam,  and  more  elevated  than  the  other 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Beyond  tbis  are  vast  moors,  which. 
However,  are  mostly  drained  and  enclosed.  Towards  the  south- 
east lies  tlie  flat  country  which  forms  the  westera  side  of  the  isle 
of  Aixholm,  in  Lincohishire.  On  the  south  in  the  vast  level  of 
Hatfield  Chace :  oa  the  west  and  north  tlie  country  is  fertile  and 
well  peopled,  but  exhibits  no  variety  of  aspect.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  district,  to  the  extent  of  many  miles,  is  so  low  and 
flat,  that  strong  and  high  banks  inclosing  the  rivers,  arc  necessary 
to  preserve  it  from  frequent  inundations  f. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  westward  from  Thome, 
and  on  the  Doncaster  road,  is  Hatfield,  a  large  and  handsome  viU 
lago,  famous  for  tho  battle  fought  there  A.  D.  633,  by  Ed^in  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Northumbria,  against  Cadwallo,  King  of 
Wales,  and  Penda,  the  Pagan  King  of  Mercia.  This  conflict^ 
which  was  extremely  sanguinary,  terminated  latally  for  the 
Northumbrians:  their  monarch  and  his  eldest  sou  Oflrid  were 
slain,  their  kingdom  subdued,  and  their  country  laid  waste  j;. 
This  village  was  the  birth-placo  of  William  do  Hatfield,  second 
Kon  of  King  Edward  III.     It  conUiius  several  handsome  houses, 

3  M  3  inhabited 

*  The  tide  fluws  up  the  Don  as  high  as  Barnby  Dun,  about  the  halfway 
between  Thorne  and  Doncaiter. 

t  The  writer  has  at  different  times  travelled  a  great  number  of  miles  on  the 

banks  of  the  Don,  the  Aire,  and  t1»e  Ouse ;  and  bat  observed  ^at  die  i 

al.nost  every  where  is  considerably  lowc?  than  tlie  higb^alCr  ■ 

riFpr«.  • 

t  Bede,  lib.  ?•  cap.  i,  &c.  to  cap*  90; 
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inhabited  by  gentlemen  of  fortane,  especially  the  i 
of  the  Hatfields,  now  the  residence  of  Williaa  Jeasop,  Esq.  via 
married  the  heiress  of  that  ancient  family.  The  church  ia  laige, 
and  has  a  lofty  and  elegant  tower :  it  was  perhaps  built  origiBaly 
by  the  Saxons ;  bat  the  present  structure  does  not  appear  to  be  if 
an  older  period  tlmn  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  extensive  level  of  Hatfield  Chace  is  said  to  contain  witbia 
its  limits  180,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one  half  mas  fomuriy, 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  under  water.  It  was  sold  by  Charles  L 
to  Cornelius  Vermuiden,  a  naturalized  Dutchman,  without  tbe 
consent  of  the  commissioners  and  tenants,  to  drain  and  caltivste 
which  he  efiected  at  the  expense  of  about  400,0001.  but  tbe 
affiiir  involved  him  in  tedious  and  ruinous  law-suits.  In  tbe  yesr 
1811,  an  net  was  obtained  for  inclosing  between  eight  and  nins 
thousand  acres  of  rich  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  mvt 
be  ultimately  productive  of  great  public  and  private  advantage. 

Not^  ithstauding  the  low  and  humid  situation  of  these  levdi^ 
they  appear  to  be  as  healthful  as  most  otiier  parts  of  the  coui- 
try.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Hatfield,  in  the  year  1801« 
was  1772:  at  the  Census  of  1811,  it  was  found  to  be  2066L 
The  whole  number  of  funerals  during  the  decade  was  373,  or 
thirty-seven  three-tentliK  annually,  by  ^iiich  if  wc  divide  tlic 
mean  population,  the  result  will  be  one  in  flfty-onG  and  a  half  for 
tlii'  yearly  mortality  *. 

Abuul  three  miles  southrcast  from  HatfiolJ,  is  Lindholm,  a 
<;mall  farm-house,  in  a  very  remarkable  situation.  It  stands  in  the 
c'diire  of  about  sixty  acres  of  firm  sandy  ground,  full  of  pebbles, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  and  extensive  morass,  which  can  never  be 
|Kisscd  on  horseback,  and  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  not  without 
iliflicultv  on  foot. 

The 

*  i'lie  popiil.itioii  of  llawciitro  wos  by  (lie  rcturas  in  1811,  stated  at  1143 

l.:iviii^  iiirreastU  2^5  wiih  ii  llu*  last  ten  yOHrs.    In  this  small  population  tU^rc 

M;  ic  iiR-n  living  97  persons  wI»(J"«c   united  ages  aiiiuuntcd   tu   6741  years,  or 

C0\  eucli  on  an  average. 

Kawclilfis  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  between Snaith  and  How- 
dci,  and  not  far  from  lh<:Ou>*e,  in  the  centre  of  an  exceedingly  low  and  level 
tract  of  couVy,  uppArentlj  not  very  favourable  to  health. 
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The  soil  of  this  island,  for  such  it  may  be  called,  is  prodon- 
tive  of  all  sorts  of  com  except  beans;  and  there  is  a  well  about 
fifteen  feet  deep,  full  of  pure  spring  water,  which  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  the  water  of  the  surrounding  morass  is  of  the 
colour  of  coffee.  Tradition  relates,  that  in  this  place  formerly 
lived  a  hermit,  called  William  of  Liudholm,  but  preserves  no 
account  of  the  age  in  which  he  existed.  It  seems  that  his 
mode  of  life,  and  the  situation  which  he  had  chosen,  had  ren- 
dered him  famous ;  and  the  most  romantic  and  incredible  tales 
concerning  him  are  yet  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
is  described  as  a  conjuror,  and  a  giant.  In  the  year  1747,  his 
stud  built  cell  wam  still  standing,  and  was  visited  by  George 
Stovin,  Esq.  of  Crowle,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  father  of  the  late  £aimous  John 
Wesley. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  house  stood  an  altar  of  hewn  stone,  and 
at  the  west  end  was  the  hermit's  grave,  covered  with  a  free- 
stone, eight  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
eight  feet  in  thickuess.  By  the  help  of  levers  the  stone  was 
raised,  and  underneath  it  they  found  a  tooth,  a  scull,  and  the 
thigh  and  shin  hones  of  a  human  body,  all  of  a  very  large  size : 
they  also  found  in  the  grave  a  peck  of  hemp-seed,  and  a  piece  of 
beaten  copper.  "  It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Stovin,  "  to  imagine 
how  such  vast  stones  should  be  brought,  when  it  is  even  difficult 
for  man  or  horse  to  travel  over  the  morass,  which  is  in  some 
places  four  miles  across,  and  on  which  grows  an  odoriferous  herb, 
called  gale,  and  a  plant  named  silk  or  cotton  grass,  from  its 
white  tuft  on  the  top,  resembling  the  finest  cotton-wool.  It  is 
supposed,  that  before  the  draining  of  the  levels  of  II atfic-Id  Chase, 
there  was  great  plenty  of  water,  by  wliich  the  huge  stones  must 
have  been  conveyed :  this  I  think  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture." * 

3  M  4  Since 

♦  See  Gent  Mag.  fcr  January  1747.  The  writer  of  this  volume,  however, 
haa  observed,  that  this  morass  is  considerably  higher  than  the  adjacent 
grounds.    There  is  a  sort  of  bank,  or  road,  thrown  up  across  iho  morass, 

towards 
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Since  the  time  of  ibeae  geoUemea's   visit  to  liiidMat  \ 
brick  house  hsw  been  built  on  the  site  of  Ihc  ancient  cdl  ;  bH^ 
place  where  the  hermit  was  burie<i  is  Ml  sbevo  ttiMkr  %  1 
hie  at  the  sidtf  of  oue  of  ill e  rooms* 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  extensive  levels  of  Hatfidd 
great  numbers  of  trees  are  dti^  out  of  the  boggy  «arib. 
have  undoubtedly  grown  on  the  spot;  and  tbe  oioat  pmlalitci 
nion  is,  that  they  were  cot  or  biinied  down  b]r  (^  Ilo«iiaik 
conf|aered  Britons  retired  to  their  forests  as  Iheir  la»t 
and  from  thence  sallied  out  at  every  opportaitity  to  atla6k| 
settlements  of  the  c^^nqnerors.    The  Romans,  thereloro,  < 
the  woodsj  which  was  partly  performed  by  the  ax©,   and  | 
by  fire.     Some  of  the  ireefi  betir  evident  inarks  of  ^re^  a&d  ( 
of  the  tools  by  which  they  were  cut  dowti.     But  tbrr«  ai% 
that  have  never  been  separated  from  the  roots^  from  %  bieli  I 
petrs,  that  the  Romans,  who  wonld  nndoubtediy  dbfiatchl 
work  as  expeditiously  as  pos»ible^  only  mode  breaks  hj  i 
part  of  the  wood^  and  that  the  wotersi  being  prevented  frpni 
ningoff  by  the  trees  thus  cut  down,  stagnated  cmi  Ihit  gUNuy^fll 
formed  morasses,  and  the  trees  that  were  left  atftadhigr  ff||  ^  i 
humidity  of  tlie  soil^  and  the  want  of  shelter  ami  attpporl*. 

tewardt  Hfttfield :   and  tridition  a»cribe»  tkit  work  to  the  li^t^iL 
ihcfe  circutn<>t3uces,  it  does  not  seeai  prob^bft-  that  ttie  »t(Mi<«  bere  i 
were  brou||;hl  by  waicr. 

*  It  ii  to  be  obsened,  tlij*it  trvfi  artf  found  burted  in  ttogt  uid  i 
in  many  pticea  where  tlie  Romans  never  camct  and  where  thctt  u  a<i1 
lfa*t   probability  tbit  tlie  woods  were  ever  cut  dowo  in  eoiitcqtj^tics  ill 
cuiic[ite!>t.     It  a  alio  reiii«rkiibtc«    tliRl  in  niiiny  of  these  ptcci 
iould  tit  pre^etit  be  produced*  even  by  lijc  mtat  tisidurjus  sniJ  ^  < 
tion.     These  ctri;itrQ5taace«  might  be  madt;  suKjectt  of  dtscttsitoo*  i 
for  d  disseitfttion  Ihaa  for  iniutiton  in  thi^plsice. 
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IN  consequence  of  several  of  my  Correspondents  being  ah* 
sent  from  home  on  journeys  of  pleasure  or  business  at  the  Itnc 
of  making  application  to  them  for  their  friendly  aid ;  assd 
from  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  some  articles  of  ts« 
formation  Imve  come  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  m  their 
proper  places:  the  most  important  of  these  communications 
I  have  here  annexed  by  way  of  Appendix,  in  order  to  render 
the  JVork  as  complete  as  possible. 
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A  correct  Account  qf  the  Population  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ac- 
cording to  the  Returns  Mw/  27,  1811,  uith  a  select  List  of  those  ToxvnSp 
Sfc,  that  contain  more  than  500  Inhabitants, 


Wtipfjuukei  (3  Divisions. 

(South 


Middle . 


North" 


HOWDENSHIRE. 


^Hunsley   ) 
Beacon    ) 


^  i  Sainton 
^  ^  Beacon 
Holme 
Beacon 
miton  \ 
{^Beacon  \ 

OUSE   AND    > 

Derwent.  J 
Dickering  . 


I 


Ala.'a.  Itma/et.. 

3053   2935 


BUCKROSE 

Sever  ic?/,  Membris 


5208 


3414 

3267 

7884 

3370 
3831 
2647 
3364 
7098 


5464 

3284 

3443 
9065 

3133 
3654 
2702 
3366 
7149 


4957 

3024 


51117 


4552 
3707 


52457 


Toiai. 

5988 


10672 


6698 


6710 


16952 


6503 

7485 
5349 
6730 


9509 
6731 


103574 


TawHS  luid  '/ilLtiges. 

SPatrington 
Kayingham 
Otfrincliam  
Paul 

f  Aldboroiigh 

j  Preston 

.  Soulhcoatcs  

^  Sutton 

I  Drypool 

(^Hedon 

SBeeford 
Brandsburton  
Hornsea 
Leven  

S  Howden 

Welton 

'Bishop  Burton 

Cottingham 

-^  North  Cave 

South  Cave 

^Sculcoales , 

<;  Driffield 

(  Hulton  Cranswick 

<  Holme 

\\  Market  Weighton 
Pocklington 


c  Gate  Fulford 

|Wheldrake 

rFlambrough 

Filey 

J  Hunmanby 

]  Kdhadi 

I  Nafferton 

iBridlington 

C  Norton  Sutton,&c 

i  Hillington 

(Settrington 


Mm  . 
50:2 
C77 
2jI 
315 
34.- 
400 
27 

1 43'J 
382 
3 

282 
242 

304 
R30 
251 
260 
1074 

3'j; 

3'-ri 
37t)r> 

890 
3()S 
576 
779 
71« 

259 
287 
361 
270 
450 
3tKi 
■382 
170ti 
270| 


Ffttttt  I 

514 
273 
271 
259 
339 
399 

1633 
436 
406 
242 
267 
381 
270 
982 
265 
255 
1225 
358 
352 
i885 
967 
J80 
589 
729 
821 

308 
294 
395 
309 
447 
394 
222 
2035 
291 


259    251 
415'  434 


TUaL 
1016 

550 

522 

574 

687 

799 

643 

3065 

818 

780 

524 

509 

704 

574 

1812 

516 

515 

2299 

665 

718 

8645 

1857 

748 

1165 

1508 

1539 

567 
581 
756 
579 
903 
789 
804 
3741 
561 
510 
849 


Hull  being  a  Count?/  of  itself ,  is  not  here  included;  but  the  true  popula- 
tion is  given  in  the  description  of  the  toxvn^ 
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Tlie  population  of  the  Wapontake  of  Ryetlale  in  Um  KortI 

Riding,  was,  in  1801, 16,12© 

Ial8ll,     -    -    •    -     5 16,9W 

IiKreate,    ..-••-^., |,7^7 

exclusive  of  the  local  militia*  ^M 

WHITBY,  p.  3>8.  ^ 

At  the  eafitern  extremity  mf  the  town  a  narrow  but  deep  elia^A 
was*  ill  the  year  1785,  oWned  to  run  behind  the  bouses  whiefl 
were  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  cWHi  into  thia  apcrtnre  tliH 
rain  water  entering  and  oo*operatii)g  with  innuinerable  ^utdH 
springs  below,  occasioned,  about  two  yearsi  aflerwarda,  a  terrtluH 
cata*itiophe. 

Ou  the  24th  ot  December,  )  787,  abotil  niidnigbt^  a  itrong  i 
built  quay,  mippurting  several  buildings,  more  tfiaa  twenty 
above  tht;  margin  of  the  sea,  unable  to  sustain  the  pressure  oft 
earth  almve,  Ij^gaii  to  ^ive  way;  and  the  p<K>pfe  scarcely  liati  iifl 
to  escape  before  it  f^ll  with  a  tremendous  crash,  followed  by  In 
masses  of  earth,  interuiiiccd  with  stonei^  of  from  three  to  utx  I 
in  weight.     Several  more  houMes  shared  the  same  fate,    bein 
torn  from  others  which  were  left  impending  over  tlie  awful  prfJ 
cipice.    The  ensuing  morning  presented  a  dreadful  »pc!Ctacle  of 
buildiiiga  parting  froui  their  adjoining  oneti,  forming  wide  reatj 
from  the  roofs  to  the  foundations,  and  others  partly,  or  wholly  J 
gone*     In  addition  U>  thia  affecting  scene,  ponderous  maases  i 
e.irth  nnd  stones  began  to  descend  from  the  cUfT  on  the  boa 
i»iluated  at  it^  (Viot.     The  back  buildingfl  were  aoon  buried  ^ 
thnse  in  the  front  impelled  towards  the  street,  overbaogifig  tbed 
ha^^cs,  threatt>ned  ttie  destruction  of  those  on  the  opposite  sid 
The  cfiurcti,  ^lu  ancient  and  venerable  pile,  now  appeared  to 
in  imminent  danger,  as  tlie  grcmnd  was  obs^ervcd  to  sink  wttJ 
twelve  yards  of  it^  tower.     Had  that  piui  of  the  charcb*} 

^  gitnr  ■ 
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iy^ivea  way«  a  body  of  Murib  of  above  two  aeroB  io  our&oe  iMiftl 
iaeviUbly  bav«  overirheUDed  ihe  rewaittiog  buikiiogs  m  Henri* 
f  tta^sireet.  But  altboDgb  bftppily  ibis  was  oot  tbo  €$m^  4ho 
calamity  was  dreadful ;  one  buadr^  and  aiiiety-aix  iiiiiulkA  be- 
came, in  tbis  incleraent  seasoa,  destitute  of  lodging,  ibod,  aai 
firing.  To  tbe  honoor  of  Wbitby  let  it  be  recordtnl,  that  the  doon 
ef  tbe  humane  were  thrown  ofen,  and  every  oomfort  was  adminis^ 
tered  to  tbe  unfortunate  sulTerers.  One  person^  whose  rental 
amounted  to  1001.  per  annum*  could  not  discover  the  place  wheiw 
his  property  stood* 

Some  particular  notices  t/*  WENSLEYDALE,  p.  78. 

Almost  every  eminence  on  each  side  of  tbis  romantic  and  de>> 
ligbtful  vale  may  boast  tbe  peculiar  beauties  of  its  situation,  the 
country  being  highly  diversified  with  those  majestic  irregularities 
of  nature  tbat  never  satiate  the  eye.  These  commanding  elevm- 
ttons  run  parallel  for  tbe  space  of  many  miles  on  tbe  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  vale,  presenting  views  charmingly  agreeable 
and  infinitely  diversified. 

The  prospects  from  dififerent  parts  of  the  environs  of  Leybnm 
are  fine,  but  inferior  in  beauty  and  extent  to  tbe  view  from  Pres- 
ton scar,  at  a  point  projecting  over  tbat  village.  Here  the  spec- 
tator has  a  full  sight  of  the  valley,  with  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of 
Bolton  and  Middleharo,  besides  eight  villages  and  seven  parish 
churches :  a  slight  glimpse  of  tbe  cataract  of  Aysgarth  also  con- 
tributes to  adorn  tbe  scenery. 

BOLTON  CAiSTLE, 

at  the  distance  of  six  miles  and  a  half  nearly  west  from  Middle- 
ham,  and  eleven  miles  from  Richmond,  was  founded  by  Richard  le 
Scrope,  lord  chancellor  about  tbe  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  reign  ef 
Richard  II.  and  was  eighteen  years  in  building.  It  was  remark- 
ably strong  and  high,  and  of  a  quadrangular  form  :  tbe  east  and 
north  sides  are  entirely  in  mins :  the  western  and  southern  sides 

have 
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kAf«  been  better  pramma.  IntUtcMlleMtffjQaiteBW 
^rat  oonfoied  Mtriy  the  ipiMe  of  two  jmn,  Waf  govielljr  Hf 
ftancii KnoUei,  imdertlie  nHp«elmof LwiSonpe.  Hverii' 
ftwwit  here  inm  not  voy  elMe»  m  tbe  wm  fmmXb&i  te  rilr 
«vtoMMioBally;  and  traditioa  nporti,  thift  the  onotattMiplil 
l»  make  her  escape  tbroogh  a  wood  in  the  seigUhoailiooi  of 
Leybim,  by  a  road  that  atill  retahn  flie  name  ^  the  QoeoB^r 
Gap.  It  was  here  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  vho  vMiaHiel  to 
theScropea,  first  ande  hia  fatal  orartntea ;  aad  the 
eusited  by  bis  attentions  to  the  royal  priioncr,  ■ 
contribttted  to  her  reoMval  to  Totbary  in  Stafibrdahire.  The 
expense  of  bnildi^^  fioHoii  Oartie  waa,  aeeording  tor  Ldaadls 
aeeonnt,  18000  marka,  or  12,000L  an  enonaona  arai  n  thaaa 
days. 

Dnring  the  citiI  ware  in  the  reign  of  Charlea  I.  Beltoa  CMh 
ivaa  bravely  defended  fbr  the  king  by  Colonel  Scrope  mad  a  poi^ 
of  the  Richmondshire  militia,  and  was  at  last  sorrendered  by  an 
honourable  capitnlaiion  on  the  dth  of  NoTember*  164ft.  lu  eon* 
oeqnenee  of  the  damage  whioh  it  aostained  daring  the  aiege^  aal 
from  subseqaeni  neglect,  the  tower  at  the  north-east  angle  waa 
so  greatly  decayed,  that  in  the  OTening  of  the  19th  of  November, 
1761,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

AYSGARTH 

is  a  TiHage  delightfully  situated  oil  the  river  Ure,  about  foot 
miles  east  from  Askrigg.  Here  are  several  cascades  in  the  river 
both  ahove  and  below  the  bridge ;  the  water  falling  for  the  space 
of  near  half  a  mile,  upon  a  surfoce  of  stone  worn  into  a  number 
of  irregular  cavities,  and  inclosed  by  bold  and  shrubby  difis^ 
forming  a  fine  ravine,  assumes,  in  every  part  of  its  descent,  a  new 
appearance,  and  displays  ever  varying  beauties,  till  it  comes  t0 
the  grand  fall  called  The  Force.  In  approaching  the  falla  above 
the  bridge  from  the  road  on  tlie  north  side,  the  tourist  haa  tte 
singular  advantage  of  viewing  them  through  a  spaciona  light 

arch 


HTch  "which  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet^  and  is  seventy-r 
one  feet  in  the  span.  From  the  obliqtity  of  the  highway,  thitf 
arch  presents  the  river  in  a  Tariety  of  pleasing  points  of  vieic 
The  crown  of  the  bridge  commands  the  whole  scenery,  which  it 
extremely  beautiful  and  pictoresqne.  On  the  right  of  the  road  is 
seen  a  sloping  wood ;  on  the  led  is  Aysgarth  steeple  emerging 
from  a  copse;  while  the  baek  ground  of  the  picture  consists  of  a 
variegated  assemblage  of  shrubs,  evergreens,  projecting  rocks,  and 
a  gloomy  cavern.  The  romantic  situation  of  Aysgarth  church  on 
an  eminence,  solitarily  overlooking  these  cataracts,  wonderfully 
heightens  the  picturesque  effect  of  this  sublime  scenery :  the  decent 
appearance  of  the  structure,  its  awful  retirement,  the  rural  church* 
yard,  the  dying  sounds  of  water  amidst  woods  and  rocks,  wildly 
intermixed  with  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  the  surrounding^ 
hills,  concur  to  render  the  whole  peculiarly  grand  and  impressive. 
That  learned  and  indefatigable  traveller.  Dr.  Pocock,  whose  cu« 
riusity  in  searching  for  romantic  scenes  brought  him  into  thia 
part  of  the  country,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  these  cataracts 
exceeded  in  sublimity  and  picturesque  grandeur  the  celebrated 
cataracts  of  the  Nile, 

At  Heaning,  about  two  miles  distant  frpm  these  cataracts  of 
the  Ure,  is  a  curious  and  most  beautiful  fell  of  water,  pouring 
itself  down  a  low  steep  gill  or  ravine,  of  difficult  access.  When 
viewed  from  the  bottom,  the  stream  appears  like  a  silver  chain, 
of  which  the  highest  link  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  clouds, 
descending  through  a  rich  display  of  hovering  branches  and  sluid- 
ing  foliage,  and  in  proportion  to  the  closer  or  more  open  inter- 
weaving of  the  boughs,  now  bursts  and  then  twinkles  in  a  man* 
ner  the  most  curious  and  captivating.  The  most  copious  lan- 
guage must  fail  in  any  attempt  to  describe  the  charms  of  this 
superb  scene  when  viewed  after  rains,  which  give  it  a  full  force 
of  water. 

Many  other  scenes  of  a  similar  nature,  though  somewhat  infe- 
rior in  grandeur  to  those  already  described,  present  themselves 
on  the  Urc;  and  its  tributary  streao^,  especially  towards  its 
f  8ourcc« 
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source^  fnch  w  those  of  Bowbridgt^  Hardrow  Force,  Wtutfiall 
Force,  Mill  Gill  Force»  and  several  more  thai  mighl  W  aea* 
IkHied.  All  tbese  would,  in  any  other  part  of  England,  a.fibrd  a 
bifli  gratiiicatiozi  to  curiosity  ;  but  tbey  appear  in  m  dinuEiiiiUta| 
point  of  view  whea  compared  with  tbe  magnificent  tteeaeft  «C  Ajrt* 
gaHb, 

Hardrow  Force^  about  dwe  mtlea  to  the  weatw&rd  of  Aakfigg; 
bowevcr^  ia  vortbj  of  particular  notice:  here  is  a  sluptodMi 
cascade^  where  the  water  h\U  in  one  vast  sheet  from  a  iedlgtaf 
roeka  above  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height  Duriag  the 
two  memorable  frosta  some  years  ago  tbe  water  JbriMid  a 
surprising  coltimn  of  ice  ninety  feet  tn  height^  and  as  much  in 
circiiturereucc.  The  singularity  of  tbe  clrcuiufeilance  alt 
great  numbers  of  persons  from  remote  parta  to  view  so  cu 
and  uncommon  an  object.  The  scenery  of  rock  and 
shrubs,  yihiih  acc4>mpaiiieB  this  cajicade,  is  maguificeat. 

MIDDLEHAM  CASTLE. 


The  small  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  caiiile  are  i 
the  south  side  of  ibe  town  of  Middlcbam,  which  it  ove 
the  town  being  seated  on  a  geatio  declivity,  about  half  a  i 
from  the  river  Ure*  Leland  says,  tliat  in  his  time  it  mm  the 
fairest  castle  in  Richmondshire  except  Bolton ;  but  this  reisark^ 
as  the  author  of  "  Weusleydale^'  observes,  could  only  refer  to  tbi 
state  of  preservation  in  which  they  then  were,  sinoo^  10  ptiiitl  a( 
magnitude^  tliat  of  Middleham  was  certainly  superior. 

This  castle  was  built  by  Robert  Fitz-Raniilph,  graodiion  of 
Ribald,  younger  brother  of  Alan  Rufas»  Earl  of  Brela|pie,  and 
Richinontl^  nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Atail»  who  died 
1089^  gave  to  bis  brother  Ribald  the  manor  of  Middleb&to^  and 
several  other  lands,  whicli  Imd,  before  the  Conquest,  belonged  Is 
Kilpalrick,  a  nobleman  of  Danish  extraction,  Hottert*  wlio  1 
the  eastle  of  Miildleham,  possessed  the  whole  of  %Veiiitleyd 
bitt  tbe  issue  male  of  the  family  failed  in  his  third  aoit^  R&udu 
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llio  died  in  the  fifty-fotirth  Henry  III.  and  hd  three  daughters. 


coheiresses. 


his  estates  were  divided.     Of  these. 


among  w 

Mary,  the  eldest,  who  was  mafried  to  Robert  Neville,  son  of 
Lord  Raby,  had  the  lordship  and  castle  of  Middleham  for  her 
thare.  Afterwards  the  castle  being  in  the  hands  of  King  Henry 
VI.  by  the  forfeiture  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir 
John  Neville,  uncle  to  Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  died 
without  issue,  heinir  found  heir  ta  his  honours  and  estates,  was, 
hi  reward  of  His  adherence  to  the  king  in  the  contest  between 
that  monarch  and  the  house  of  Yorlc,  made  constable  of  it  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1470,  king  Edward  IV,  being  sur- 
prised and  made  prisoner  by  Richard  PfeviUe,  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  sent  to  this  castle  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  The 
archbishop  of  York,  who  was  the  earl's  brother,  and  not  less 
c<yiicemed  than  himself  in  carefully  guarding^  such  a  prisoner,  was 
appointed  the  king's  keeper ;  bnt  Edward  had  the  subtilty  to 
elude  his  vigilance,  and  escape  from  confinement  According  to 
Rapin's  account,  Edward  behaved  in  «o  obligini;  a  manner  to  the 
archbishop,  that  he  obtained  the  liberty  of  bunting  sometimes  in 
the  park,  being  accompanied  with  a  guard.  But  he  soon  found 
the  means  of  prevailing  with  one  of  the  gnards  to  deliver  letters 
to  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  directing  them  what 
course  they  should  take  to  set  liim  at  liberty.  The  gentlemen, 
overjoyed  at  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  king  so  great 
•  service,  privately  assembled  their  friends,  and  lyiug  in  ambush 
near  the  park,  easily  carried  him  oflT;  after  which  he  immediately 
repaired  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  London. 

By  the  death  of  the  Earl  gf  Warwick,  and  his  brother,  John 
Neville,  War(|uis  of  Montague,  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  A.  D, 
1471,  all  their  estates  were  confiscated^  and  among  those  of  the 
latter  was  the  lordsfiip  of  Middleham,  which  was,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament oY  the  eleventh  of  Edward  IV.  settled  on  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  posterity.  This  place  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
residence  of  Edward  IV".  and  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, afterw^ards   Rkhard   III.  whose  only  <»on,  Edward,  was 

foKXVl.  ,^  aS'  horn 
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bora  itt  this  ctstlc  A.  D.  1473.    It  does  not  appear  from  histaffj  * 
thftt  Middlcham  Castle  was  the  scene  of  any  importaBl  tnasic- 
tions  during  the  civil  wars  between  King  Charies  I.  and  Us 
Parliament    Its  decay  seems  to  be  owing  rather  to  neglect  of  ^ 
repairs,  and  to  demolition  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  ar  other  mh^ 
than  to  militarv  violence.  ; 

I 

SPENNITHORNE.  ''. 

i     I 
a  small  village  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  nearly  north-caai  from     , 

Middleham^  and  about  two  m'iles  and  a  half  aonlh-eaat  mm 
Lcybum,  in  remarkable  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celdvated 
Hebraist,  John  HutchinwAi,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by   ^ 
the  peculiarity  of  his  ideas  relative  to  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  . 
history,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testam^t     Accordiflg^ 
..  to  the  Cabalistical  notions  of  this  author,  the  root  of  all  Ian-     . 
gnagcs,  and  the  ulements  of  all  science,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  sacred  writings.     iVgreeab^r  to  tills  ioo^ 
trine,  it  would  follow  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  must  be  cuB&al,      * 
because  the  four  corners  are  often  mentioned  in  the  scripUue&r 
without  considering  that  scriptural  language  is  in  many  places 
highly  figurative ;  that  the  expressions  are  often  adapted  to  the 
current  ideus  of  tlie  peopK«  to  wliom  they  were  more  immediately 
addressed  ;  and  especially  that  the  sacred  writings  were  designed 
to  leach  us  religion  and  nioralily,  rather  than  geography  and 
astronomy.     His  |)eculiar  way  of  thinking,  and  his  zeal  for  its  , 
pmpagation,  has  however  attracted  many  disciples,  and  consti- 
tuted iiiin  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  literature.  * 

Mr.  llutchiuson  had  a  good  heart,  and  possessed  considerable 
powers  of  intellect;  hut  he  left  tlia obvious  roatl  of  interpretation 
to  seek  bypaths ;  aud  took  incredible  pains  to  be  ingeniously  in  > 
tlie  w^>l1^^  Vanity  seems  to  have  been  his  fiNbIc ;  and  he  could 
not  conceal  his  desire  of  celebrity.  Passing  by  the  hoiAie  of  his 
nativity  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  and  when  he  had  al- 
ready actjiiired  some  fame,  he  pointed  to  the  humUe  tenement 
and  bade  a  friend/  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  take  notice  of 
t  .  ^       s/    the 
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the  place,  as  it  ims  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  much  enquiry 
and  great  veneration. 

The  small  village  of  Wensley,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 

^W^sleydale,  although  it  gives  name  to  the  whole  vale^  cannot 
boost  of  a  grfet^ii^pulation  than  between  two  and  three  hundred 
Picons.     It  is  about  three  miles  nearly  west  from  Middleham, 

^^^d.  a  mile  ania  three-quarters  soutji-west  from  Ley  bum.    It  is 

/    chiefly  i^^markable  for  its  neat  parish  church,  which  contains  the 

f     anfiient  and  i^umptuous  pew  of  the  Scropes^  wliich,  at  the  time 
of  Cne^issolution,  was  bronght  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Agatha, 
comnu>nly  oalled  Easeby  Abbey  near  Richmond.  ^ 
Aboftt  three  miles  nearly  east  from*  Middlcham,  and  four  miles 

-  **  and  a  half  south-east  from  Leyburn,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Jer- 
ffSilx/  or  Joreva^  Abbey,  situalnd  at  a  short  diAance  from  the 

*  jK>utnern  bank  of  the  Ure.  The  external  wall,  or  boundary,  which 
mpears  to  be  a1^  least  a  mile  in  circuit,  seems  to  have  included 
)ma|unig«4br%e  cows,  &c.  kept  by  the  monks.  Within  the  pre* 
cihos  of  the  abbey  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  gateway ;  but  few 
f|i^ions  edifice  in  tHis  part  of  the  kir%dom  have  suffered  a  more 
complete  ^emc^tion,  considering  the  ample  extent  of  the  original 
structure.  *  The  following  letter  of  one  of 'the  visitors  sheW^  what 

^  care  these  agents  took  to  demolish  the  monasteries  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  tlieir  hands^  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising 
to  iee  so  few  vestiges  of  them  now  remainipg. 

ifV  Pleas^dhe  yo||^lordship  to  be  advertysed  I  have  taken  down 
all  the  ^ead  of  Jervhux,  and  made  it  into  pecys  i>f  half  fodders, 
which  lead  amounteth  to  Ihc  number  of  eighteen  score  and  five 

^  fodders,  lAb  thirty  and  four  fodders  and  a  half  that  were  there 
before :  and  the  said  lead  canuoft  be  conveit  nor  carried  until  the 

f^  next  sommre,  for  the  ways  in  that  countre  are  so  foul  and  deep, 
that  no  carya^e  can  pass  in  wyn^e.  And  as  concerninge  the 
nrising  a(M  taking  ^down  *of  the  fiouse,  if  it  be  your  lordship's 
pleasure,'  I  am  minded  to  let  it  stand  to  the  next  spring  of  the 
year,  by  reason  of  the  days  art;  now  so  short,  it  wolde  be  double 
<^hargeM  to  do  li  noW.  And  as  concerning  the  selling  of  the  bells 
•     '  ••    '  .   3  N  2  I  cannot 


I  cannot  scH  llicm  above  Bflecn  shilttngv  the  bati^red,  wWfi 
woukl  Lfiadly  know  your  lonltiliip's  pleasurej  whether  I  bI 
Sfcll  Urcm  aflcr  Uiat  price,  or  send  them  up  to  London ;  ^od  t< 
they  ha  srnt  tip.  surely  the  caryage  will  he  costly  from  Ihil 
place  to  the  water.  And  as  for  Bridtingfton,  I  fiftve  done  nothhg 
there  as  yctj  but  spnyreth  it  lo  March  nejit,  became  Uie  dayt^ 
now  so  very  sliori;  mnl  from  such  time  as  I  begixi  I  tru^t  ahofl!} 
lo  dispatch  it  iifler  i^ueh  fnshtott,  that  when  all  is  finished,  I  uiA 
yotir  lordship  hath  appuinted  me  to  do :  and  tlma  the  Holy  ( 
ei'cr  preserve  your  Inrdbhip  in  honour. 

Al  York,  this  14th  day  of  November,  1558,  by 
Vour  lordship's;  most  bouuden  headman^ 

Richard  Belly 

AmifUi  the  eDeet&  of  this  active  zeal  for  destnictioti^  ill 
be  reguded  as  a  nmttcl'  of  wonder  that  any  reiBaiua  are  yt 
of  thoae  aiicieiit  structures*    Jervaulx,  however,  Ila6.l»eeit| 
liarly   uufurtuiiate;    for,   besides   the   originil   demoHi 
grcalebt  part  of  tlie  ruina  were  fiold  in  the  early  jJfcrl  of 
century.     1  tie   stones  were  emplojFbd  in  the  ert^iou  of  fm 
fs/ni- houses,  and  their  attendant  convent  en  ciea,  and  rveii  ia  »• 
pairiti^^  the  roads.     It  is  nut  yet  half  a  century  aiac^  tnaity 
sons  were  living  in  tbis  neighbourhood,  who  rememlierfd'j 
the  highways  strewed  with  stones,  hearing  £rag^Bi«iils  of  insaif 
tiou^,  some  of  which  might  perhaps  h&ve  beil^higlilj 
to  the  antiquary. 

The  abbey  of  JervaulK  was  huiit  about  the  middle  of  the  twMh 
century «  In  the  ruigu  of  kini^  Stephen,  Akarias,  a  pcftf^o  at p^ 
property  in  these  parts,  gave  to  Peter  de  Qainciano, 
Savigny,  a  man  skilful  in  physic,  and  to  some  other  monks  < 
€it>tercian  order,  OTlaia  lands  at  Fors,  and  otht*f  plact^  in  ^ 
leydale,  where  they  began,  in  1 14o,  to  fuuad  a  tnouasiery,  * 
was  successively  called  the  ahhtiy  of  Fors,  Weusleydal«»  , 
Charity,  it  was  aAer wards  made  sohject  to  the  abbey  of  Byi 
from  whence^  in  UGO,  an  abbot  aud  twelve  moiika  were  i 
Uj^s  phice.     13 ut  ou  account  of  the  inconveaieociea  «f  llii»  ( 
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iioQ,  they  were  removed  to  a  pleasant  vale  oo  the  banks  of  the 
Uf€,  or  Yore,  as  it  was  sometimes  called  in  those  days,  and  id 
the  great  pasture  of  Weosleydale^  vrhich  wa«  giveu  to  tliem  by 
Cooan,  Duke  of  Bretagne^  and  Eail  of  Richmond.  To  this  place 
lliey  carried  the  bones  of  Akarias,  their  original  founder,  witli 
jihose  of  hit  wife;  and  here  they  erected  a  magnificent  cburch 
and  mouaBtery,  dedicated,  like  most  of  those  of  Uie  Cistercian 
arder,  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  abbey  was,  from  its  situation^ 
Ci^lled  Yorc'val,  a  name  of  Norman  derivation,  and  bigni Tying  \hu 
vale  of  the  Yore^  or  tJre.  Here  it  flourished  till  the  Dis^olutiou, 
when  its  aonuat  revenue  amounted  to  4o^\*  10».  5(L  act  ording  to 
Speed' t  computation. 

About  two  miles  south-west  from  JVfiddlthara  was  Covcrham 
Abbey,  of  the  Prajrnonstratensian  order.  Tliis  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  reignof  King  John,  A  D.  12K3,  by  Radulpb,  son 
of  Robert,  Lord  of  Middleham,  who  endowed  it  with  several  lands 
and  tenements.  Its  revenues  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution 
amounted  to  2071.  1 4s.  8d.  per  annum,  according  to  Speed^s  ac- 
^fcount  This  abbey  has  stiiered  a  total  dilapidation^  and  its  r  a  tut 
lie  acatlered  mbout  in  fragments. 

A  few  years  ago  some  tomba  belonging  to  the  Marmion  family, 
and  bearing  inscriptions,  were  taken  out  of  the  Ure  opposite  to 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  and  are  now  lyin^  near  a  farm-house  at  Thorn  ton 
Steward.  Great  improvementa  have  lately  been  made  in  the 
parish  of  East  Witton,  under  the  directions  of  T.  Claridge,  Esq. 
agent  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  who  has  there  built  an  elegant 
church,  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee.  Jenaulx  Abbey  ia 
situated  in  this  parisli. 

The  author  of  the  beautifully  descriptive  poems  ou  Wharfdala 
and  Wenskydale,  in  comparing  these  two  picturesque  vales^ 
makes  the  following  observations.  hi  extent  they  are  nearly 
equal :  in  Wharfdale  there  in  in  ore  of  art,  because  property  is  more 
divided :  in  Weuskydale  superior  Nature  prevails  iu  the  great 
lineaments  of  her  character* 

The  Wharf  flows  with  a  more  copious  stream;  and,  by  filling  ita 
a  N  3  banks. 


Ustiks,  cunUuues  longer  to  satiafy  the  eye     The  Ure  firolici  ti 
caiiise ;  amoscs  with  islandii  and  cascades,  yd  mmhlca  mofe  i 
ccaled^  berause  its  batiks  are  more  wooded;  but  both  are  alike! 
sporlsmaii'a  delight.  In  quality  of  laud,  as  well  as  roads^  tite  ooo* 
pctiiinn  uiay  be  balanced. 

In  rc^rd  to  scenery,  Wliiirfdale  may  be  pronounced  roore  bril- 
liantly picturesque;  Wcnslcydale  more  ^ent-rably  romantic,  behif 
decorated  wilh  ancient  ruins,  and  striking  cataracts.  If  tbe  f«l^ 
mer  pleads  tbe  advantages  of  proximity  to  trade,  the  cotistiinpttoa 
of  produce,  with  every  convenienre  at  baud,  tbe*  latter  can  boast 
her  minerals^  more  tranquillity  with  sportive  amnsemLnts,  mI 
perliaps  a  ^renter  exemption  from  vice,  and  alsa  from  €%f 
tbe  articles  of  life.  If  a  Zucarclli  chose  Wharfdale  for  tbe  aobi< 
bis  pencil  as  more  elegant,  n  Poussin  would  seixc  on  Wei 
as  the  object  of  bis  genius,  because  more  sublime. 

But  in  the  frame  of  the  picLure,  m  we  njHy  call  tlie  i?iar 
muuntaintt,  tbe  superiority  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Wensley^ 
as  they  are  from  their  uuifonn  surface  so  adapted  either  to  ' 
ing,  or  to  efpiestrian  exercises.     If  tbe  enjeyments  of  fioctet]| 
annexed  to  the  ideas  of  rural  life,  Wharfdule  will  lie  more  < 
vatin^  :  if  a  fnorc  sequestered  retreat  be  desired,  the  choice  i 
be  fixed  on  Wensleydale. 

Notices  qf  Swah  Dale,  eommunicaiett  hy  an  inieiiijtdii  t 
reifpovdentf  p,  78. 

The  Yale  of  Swale  Dale,  remarkable  for  its  snhtimely  i 
scenery,  evidently  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Swale,  and 
tends  about  sixteen  miles  in  1en(,^tb,  in  a  direction  from  wc 
east,  the  two  extreme  bonndaries  beings  Hollow- Mill-Cross, 
Low  Slollcrhton  Stile,     If  ollow-Mill-Cross,  its  western  Iimit|,| 
rJso   one  of  the  boundaries  brtwecn  Yorkshire  and  Weii 
land.     In  enterin|^^  the  dale  from  this  quarter,  the  view  which  | 
i^mtJ*  it>iclf  to  the  ImvtUer  is  far  from  beinjtj  calculated  to  imprea 
him  yf'iih  a  favourable  idea  of  the  country  :  on  the  left  stands  ^| 

louTid«^ 
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bowidary,  which  is  ^  rude  pile  of  stones^  oTergrowb  with  mossv 
abd  on  the  right  a  small  riYulet  winds  its  devious  path.  In  rain* 
the  eye  wanders  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  search  of 
some  pleasing  object :  sterility  every  where  reigns ;  and  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  dark  brown  heath.  The  nigged  and  uneven  path 
which  the  traveller  has  to  pursue  is  the  only  indication  to  induce 
him  to  suppose  that  any  human  foot  had  trod  this  desolate  region, 
whilst  the  dark  and  gloomy  mists  which  generally  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  the  surrounding  mountains  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the 
scene.  This  part  of  Swaledale  is  called  Birkdale^  and  gives  name 
to  the  rivulet^  or  beck^  passing  through  it.  A  little  further  to 
the  southa  few  small  inclosures,  and  the  first  cottage  in  Swale- 
dale, appear  in  view.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  place  Little  Sted- 
dal  Beck  falls  into  Rirkdalc,  and  about  a  mile  and  half  below  is 
joined  by  great  Steddal  Beck,  when  the  united  streams  take  the 
name  of  Swale.  The  river  then  runs  due  east;  and  a  few  cot- 
.  tages  with  a  slight  bridge  of  one  arch,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
give  the  name  of  Bowbridge,  make  Swaledale  begin  to  appear 
like  a  portion  of  the  inhabited  world.  Crossing  this  bridge,  the 
tourist  proceeds  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Swale,  which  runs 
here  in  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  and  in  its  course  forms  several  water- 
M\s. 

A  little  below  this  bridge  is'Whitsondale,  and  the  rivulet  which 
runs  ttrongh  it  here  falls  into  the  Swale.  In  Whitsondale>  which 
stretches  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west,  there  are,  it  is  said, 
some  very  extensive  caverns,  and  particularly  one  called  Brian's 
Cave.  The  next  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  range  of  rocks 
called  Coutherby  Scar,  extending  about  half  a  mile  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Swale,  and  about  twenty-three  yards  in  height.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  is  a  ^mall  water-foil,  called  Hog- 
gart  Leap,  with  a  bridge  leading  to  Weststonedale.  Below  the 
bridge  there  are  two  other  water-falls  of  much  greater  beauiy, 
one  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Swale,  the  other  by  Stonesdale 
Beck :  the  latter  is  extremely  curious,  having  worn  the  rock  in 
3  N  4  such 


sacH  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  three 
columns, 

lo  proceeding  down  the  dak  the  nex^t  hamtei  is  Ke 
place,  when  viewed  from  the  north -east,  has  a  very  pict 
pearance^  which  la  mucli  heightened  hy  a  water-fall  ek 
called  Ketd  Force.  To  the  south-east  of  Keld  is  Kisdiia.  1 
mountain  not  ditFer in g*  in  height  &om  those  around^  bat  vkjA 
being  detached  Irom  the  rest,  seems  placed  in  the  middle  of^ 
irale.  On  the  west  side  of  this  insulated  hiU  are  two  smali  haa« 
lets  named  Angram  and  Thorns.  And  on  the  north  side  is  i 
beautiful  water-faU^  formed  fay  the  Sw&le,  and  known  by  tbt 
name  of  Kisdon  Force,  properly  speaking,  it  oonaista  of  tvo 
falls,  the  lower  of  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice  :  it  is  aot 
of  great  height ;  but  the  rocks  on  each  side,  especially  thoae  to 
the  norths  give  a  boldness  to  the  scene,  that  renders  it  amaziogtj 
hne. 

Nature  has  here  been  more  lavish  of  her  charms  than  mtf^ 
neralty  find  her  in  this  rugged  district,  having  cov«rf4  the  lovir 
part  of  the  hills  with  wood,  which  in  the  summer  season  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage  amidst  these  scenes  of  sterility.  Tb 
Force  has  rIhq  its  beauties  in  wiuter:  in  severe  frosts  the  large 
i|uantitie8  of  ice  which  on  every  side  hang  pendent  from  Uic 
rocks,  and  in  some  places  cover  them,  give  it  a  ncnel  and  sink- 
ing  appearance,  whilst  the  water,  surmounting  the  obatmclions  of 
the  ice,  seems  to  rush  down  with  redoubled  violence.  Te  thSM 
whom  curiaBity  may  lead  to  visit  Ktsdon  Force  it  will  not  tie 
an  unnecessary  hint  to  observe,  that  it  ought  to  be  approached  oi 
the  south  side.  It  is  tliere  seen  to  mnch  greater  advantage  thn 
on  the  north,  ^here  it  can  only  be  looked  down  a|KMi  from  s 
frightful  and  dangerous  precipice. 

The  hilla  near  this  place  risiog  with  an  abrupt  and  unysaaOy 
steep  ascent,  render  the  scene  extremely  romantic.  1 1  is  wortlif 
the  attention  of  the  painter ;  and  Mr.  Cuilto  of  Richmond  has 
done  it  ample  justice. 
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To  the  north  of  Kisdon  Force  is  BeMy  Hill,  aad  near  it  |  fasmr 

liouHij,  called  Crackpot  Halt  iu  a  hituatioii  wliicl)^  though  it  mual 
be  rcgiirded  as  syblime,  few  would  envy ;  for  the  steepness  of  the 
fticcnt  seemfi  to  forbid  any  approach  to  the  premises.  On  the  spot 
where  it  stands  was  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the  deer-keeper  to 
tite  Duke  of  Whartoo,  Swaledale  being  then  little  more  than  an  es* 
tensive  juvrk. 

To  liie  eolith  of  Kisdon  are  a  few  cottages,  known  by  the 
name  of  Tiiwaite  ;  and  a  little  to  the  eaittward  is  Muker^  an  ir* 
regularly  built  and  iliaagreeable  lown^  with  a  p^iputation  of  up- 
wards of  a  tbotisand  persons.  Here  is  a  email  market  on  Wediiea* 
day ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  holda  hm  courts  at  this  place  for 
the  upper  parts  of  SwaledaJe.  At  Miiker  there  i^  a  chapel  of 
ease,  which  was  consecrated  on  Ihe  3d  day  of  August.  1580,  by 
William  Chaddtrloii,  Bishop  of  Chewier;  but  the  inhabitants  pay  ^ 
all  ecclesiastical  dues  to  the  vicar  of  tlie  parochial  church  of 
Grinton.  Tbey  also  hear  the  whole  charjife  oJ  muintaiTiing  the 
minister  who  oBiciates  at  their  own  cbapeL  Muker  is  about  eight 
or>  nine  miles  nearly  weat  from  Reetfaj  about  oiueteen  in  the 
same  direction  from  Richmond^  and  about  seven  from  A&kiigg. 
The  intervening  country  between  Muker  and  Askrigg  is  a  part 
of  those  tracts  called  the  fonsts  of  Swaledale  and  Wcnsleydale* 

The  lordship  or  manor  of  Muker  lo  Swaledale  fonnerly  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  Hievaux^  near  Duncombe  Fark^  and  con- 
sisted of  Gavelkind  tenures  held  of  the  abbot  by  certain  rents, 
finesj  suit,  and  service  at  the  Lord's  CouH.  After  the  monas- 
tery was  suppressed,  and  its  possessions  came  to  the  Crowu^  the 
tenements  in  tliis  manor  were  ht^ld  immediately  of  the  kinjj^.  On 
the  2A  day  of  December^  1544,  Henry  VII L  by  Letters  Patent 
granted^  under  a  certain  yearly  rent,  his  right  in  Ihe  manor  of 
Muker,  with  other  lauds  in  Yorkshirei  to  Philip  Lord  Wharton^ 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wh»rtou,  Kot.  The  manor  was  then  occupied 
by  fifty- three  tenants,  and  held  by  tbem  |inderltie  above  mentioned 
ronditions. 

Qo  the  12tb  «f  November,  161%^,  Phtiip  Lord  Wharton,  and 

Sif 


Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Knight,  for  ''  the  consideration  of  th*  i 
of  1654].  133.  4d.  granted  and' executed  a  de(;d  wlierein  they  rati- 
fied, confirmed,  establisli€*d,  and  assured  to  the  tenants,  thm 
estates  which  they  and  their  predecessors  from  time  tmtnemorti] 
liad  held,  used,  and  enjoyed  \«HhoQt  violence,  d ist urban ee^  or  tn- 
termption,  of  the  said  Lord  Wharton,  Sir  ThomsA  Wharton,  or 
any  former  lord  or  lords. 


SHUNNER  FELL.. 


ShutJi 


About  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Muker  h  a  hill  called  Shun 
Fell,  nhich  is  one  nf  the  highest  of  those  bordering  Swaledale; 
and  the  view  frorai  its  summit  will  be  allowed,  by  every  adintrt^ 
the  i^and  scenes  of  Nature,   to  be  an  ample  compensation  forf 
trouble  of  ascending  to  so  lofty  a  region.     To  the  west  the  i 
nfter  wautlerinjx  over  that  tract  of  p^round  called  Swaledale  Fon 
but  where  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  tree  is  now  to  be  Been,  hi 
extensive  view  over  Westmoreland  ;  and  the  prospect  is  ^n 
bounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Cumberland,  amongst  wl 
Cross  Fell  and  8kiddaw  are  easily  distinguished. 

Towards  thp  south  the  prospect  is  more  confined ;  bat  the  ^ 
ous  forms  of  the  mountains  on  the  borrJers  of  Lcn^cashire^  ^ 
which  it  is  obstructed,  amply  supply  the  defect,  in  exhibitin 
diversity  highly  picturesque  and  pleosiug.  For  though  the  ' 
on  every  side  is  mostly  composed  of  tnoantains,  yet  those^tti  { 
south  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantaq:e,  rising  in  a  mannfr  i 
trcmely  hold  aud  nuijcstic.  Some  of  the  mountains  nearDeuti 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  southern  prospect. 

In  the  eastern  view  the  romantic  valley  of  Swaledalc  ap 
to  great  advantage.  The  eye  alter  ranging  over  the  hills  which  i 
on  each  side  of  the  dale,  overlooks  a  great  part  of  Yorkshire,  i 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Durham.     It  is  even  said  1 
in  \ery  serene  weather  4he  German  ocean  may  be  disttiitguiili 
opposite  to  ihe  mouth  of  the  Tees, 

To  the  nortli  are  sccti  Staininore*6  wintry  wastes,  with 
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county  of  Darham  stretching  far  to  the  right.  Still  farther  to 
the  north,  the  view  is  extended  teethe  wilds  of  Northumberlanl* 
the  mountains  of  which  are  lost  in  the  distance. 

In  proceeding  eastward  from  Muker  along  the  south  side  of  the' 
dale,  we  pass  a  small  rivulet  called  Spoutgill  Beck,  so  named 
from  a  leadmine,  which  was  formerly  so  rich  as  to  clear  ahove 
30,0001.  in  one  year.  We  then  cross  the  Swale  at  Ivelet  Bridge^ 
leaving  on  the  right  a  small  place  called  Satron,  which,  from  its 
situation  at  the  northern  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  is  for 
some  months  in  the  year  wholly  secluded  from  the  cheering  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  To  the  north  of  the  bridge  is  the  hamlet  of 
Ivelet,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  water-fall.  About  a  mile  below 
Ivelet  are  Gunnerside  and  Lodge  Green,  two  places  which,  being 
separated  only  by  a  small  brook,  generally  go  under  the  name  of 
Gunnerside.  To  the  north  of  Gunnerside  is  Lownithwaite,  a  lead- 
mine  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pomfret. 

FEETHAM, 

t 

like  most  of  the  hamlets  in  Swaledale,  consists  of  a  few  cottages 
irregularly  scattered  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  To  the  north  of  this 
place  is  the  old  Gang,  where  are  some  of  the  principal  leadmines 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pomfret. 

About  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Feetham  isHealangh,  which,  al- 
though nothing  superior  to  the  hamlets  ahready  described,  was 
formerly  the  manor  town,  and  still  possesses  the  name.  To  the 
west  of  it,  in  a  field  called  Hallgarth,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  house, 
which  tradition  says  belonged  to  John  of  Gaunt,  I>ake  of  Lan- 
caster, who  was  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Opposite  to  Healangh  are 
the  marks  of  an  entrenchment  called  Maiden's  Castle,  which  is 
about  a  hundred  yards  square.  Along  the  east  end  of  the  hill, 
the  vestiges  of  another  entrcnchment  are  visible.  It  seems  to 
have  extended  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  edge  of  a  low  precipice. 
In  those  parts  where  the  precipice  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
steep  it  is  discontinued;  bat  where  the  aceeas  is  easier*  it  h 

'    triple. 
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triple.  On  Lhe  ftoulh  side  of  tlue  hill  its  course  is  ioterceptel 
hy  a  narrow  brogk^  after  vih'tch  it  may  l>e  perceived  to  have  been 
carried  foriHrard  to  some  distance  up  the  opposite  hilL  A  ajh 
or  two  to  the  we$t  of  ikla  entrencbmeol^  a  Roman  road  cr4iB 
the  dab  leading  froto  Askrigg  to  Bernard  Castle^  ia  the  coaatf 
of  Durham.  There  is  also  an  etjtreucbmeiit  which  runs  id  i 
red  line  through  lhe  dala^  and  passes  through  Fremington. 
Qo  records  make  any  mention  of  the  time  when  these  enti 
meiUs  were  thrown  up,  or  of  the  paritcular  purpose  for  which  i 
were  iutenditl.  Some  pieces  of  armour  liave  been  found  in 
loington  Edge,  which«  from  their  shape^  are  suppo&ed  to  I 
Roman  origin. 

REETH, 

situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Ifealaugh^  and  nearly  fadft 
mile  above  the  cod  flux  of  the  rivers  Arkle  and  Swale«  upon  an  eni* 
neiice  inclining  to  the  E^outh,  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the  belt 
towns  in  this  di&trii't.  It  is  ten  miles  nearly  west  from  Riehm^l 
and  iibotit  the  s;imo  distance  uori  breast  from  Askrigg^,^d  north-mi 
from  Ley  burn.  Here  i&  a  small  market  on  Friday,  held  by  a  cbsr* 
ter  granted  to  Philip  Imd  Wharton^  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reifo 
of  William  111.  and  Mary,  and  six  fairs,  two  of  which»  vxi»  thots 
held  oil  Good  Friday,  and  the  Friday  before  St.  Thomas's  <by» 
were  about  the  year  1771,  removed  hither  from  Gririioa,  The 
town  of  Reeth  is  very  irregular,  but  its  form  approaches  the  near- 
€8t  to  a  st^iiare,  having  a  row  of  decent  houses  on  the  west«iB 
tide.  The  greatest  part  is  paved»  and  in  general  ckan.  A 
chapel  for  the  Dissenters  was  erected  here  by  suhscriptiiyi, 
year  1783,  and  another  for  the  Methodists,  by  Ujc  same  nu 
17116.  A  fr^estcbool  was  also  erecttd  in  1778^  the  endowm< 
which  was  lefl  by  xVIr.  Raw,  a  Quaker^  with  the  proviso  that 
school  bhouM  be  built  in  sight  of  Marrick  Abbey,  and  thai 
of  the  Swale  where  he  used  to  batbe.  The  popitiation  of  Reetli 
amouuls  only  to  six  or  seven  hundred, . and  the  town  has  scanprly 
any  trade  except  the  manufacture  of  yarn  stockiug^s,  which 


tiouglit  up  tno^lly  for  exportation  by  the  ho»rers  iti  the  net^h" 

Tlie  prospeels  froni  Rceth  and  its  environs  are,  in  ll»e  stimmer 
jeason^  very  litie,  tliough  not  extensive.  The  wood  which  i* 
seen  ou  the  lower  parU  of  the  hilU  near  the  bottom  of  the  valtf 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast  with  Fremington  Edgt\  a  nioontain 
bounding  the  view  to  the  north;  and  barren  in  the  extreme,  a4 
the  i^ieatest  pari  of  Jt  presents  only  a  mass  of  naked  rocks,  here 
and  there  thinly  covered  with  turf,  with  a  slight  intermrxture  of 
ftrn,  that  frequent  conipanion  of  slerilify.  Harker,  another  moun- 
tain less  barren  than  Fremington  Edge,  bounds  the  prospect  to* 
wardi  the  aonth. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  the  riTer  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage, meandering  amonir  the  pastures.  On  the  right  the  steeplt 
of  Grtntoii  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  the  bridge  and  the  humble 
cottages,  of  whieh  the  vilt;i£re  is  chiefly  composed,  form  an  as- 
semblage of  pleasing  ohjects.  Beyond  these  arc  Cozden  Half^ 
and  Marrirk  Abbey,  whilst  the  Soar  at  Ellerton«  which  termi- 
Kftates  the  view  to  the  east,  rising  above  the  woods,  givea  to  th# 
fcenery  a  Bnhh  beautifully  pictnresqne, 

SWALE  HALL. 

! .   On  the  sonthr  side  of  the  Swale,  nearly  opposite  to  Reeth, 

[  stands  Swale  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  Bart.    It 

[does  not,  liowever,  appear  to  have  ever  deserved  the  name  of  a 

Lfoansion.      This  family  was  of  great  antiquity  in   the^^e  parts : 

ithe  finit  that  we  find  mentioned  is  Alnred  de  Swale,  nephew  and 

chief  chamberlain   to  Walter  de  Gaunt,   Earl  and  Lord  of  th& 

Seigniory  of  Swaledale,   who  in   the    latter   end   of   the   reign 

of  William  Rufus,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  L  granted 

In  fee  to  his  said  nephew  Alured  his  manor  of  West  Grinton,  pait 

of  his  s^iid  lordship.     And  tlie  family  are  supposed  to  have  taken 

theif  name  from  this  manor,  lying  on  the  hanks  of  the  Swtile, 

Sir  Solomon  Swale  was  created  a  baronet  in   1600*     The  male 

4m  brauch 


Ike yw  17M.  Swri«  Ibll  ms  wU  te  mHr.  Htttahnwi. 
,^A|Jittk  Mot  ItoiUi.ki^imt  bridge  of  11^  arake^»%mtlia 

4Bif*Tw4^>lf »  IV«»d  which,  wX  the diftanco of  aboniamib 
Hl^fti'mf  Am|i:Bi)0^  is  ^remington,  whoro  io  an  e^Bgani 
mmkm  Moogaagi  ^  Peter  Denys,  Eaq.  To  the  right,  aod 
ithpslflko  aaiae:dipitaace  finom  Reeth,  is  Grinton,  a  snail  dirty 
tiRlg^  alttha,  fast  .end  of,  which  stands  the  parish  chordL  Jho 
Kviag  iaiBi^tt»e«ift:of  tiie  Lord  Chaaeellor.  {a  thoeaatwia- 
d^^iHw  tt«  anas  of  the  ^hiaily  of  Swale.  On  the  north  aide  «l 
lUn>»ayiaansaoiilohcDn  to  the  meuMNry  of  a  lady  of  ^  DanJI 
ftnUy.  ^ 

. .  fly^^last  folgeet  wortli  notice  in  this  district  is  .Coiden  Hall,  a 
Biasll,  bnlneal  maasioti,  of  modem  construction.  It  is  within 
tmi/fiilea  V  Beeth,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  Low  StoUera-^ 
tdBkSmi^  whieh  is  considered  as  the  easton  boundary  of  Swale* 

V^V^I    t.  I,  ^ 

.Wi|h  Iha.eiception  of  a  few  particular  places,  Swaledale  ie  at 
mt^  totally  destitute  of  wood.  This  circumstance,  waich  riia- 
dors  ita  genenl  appearance  less  picturesque  than  it  would  wther- 
wlae  be«  aeems  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  right  which  the  Iprd  of  . 
the  manor  possesses  of  cutting  down  as  much  wood  as  he  pleaaen 
for  the  use  of  the  smelting- mills. 

In  tba  bottom  of  the  vale  the  land  is  fertile  |^  but  the  sides,  rf 
the  mountains  are  gradually  marked  by  the  decrease  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  the  tops  of  severd  of  tbem  seem  to  be  condemned  to       i 
perpetual  sterility.    Considerable  iniproveroents  have  been  made 
in  Ahe  agriculture  of  the  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  dale  ;  but  in 
the  upper  or  western  part  the  coldness  and  hnmidity  of  the  climate 
deter  the  inhabitants  from  attempting  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  ' 
induce  tbem  to  apply  almost  solely  to  grazing.     In  its  general 
aspect  Swaledale  is,  in  picturesque  beauty,  inferior  to  both  Wharf- 
dale  and  Wensleydale^  or  even  to  some  parts  of  Airdale ;  but  it  if  *. 
equal  to  any  of  these  in  the  grand  fea^tares  of  Nature :  its  pre-'- 
failing  character  is  dreary  sublimity.  : 

THE 
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in  Swaledale,  and  the  other  dales  communicating  with  it,  mnst  be 
considered  as  an  important  feature  in  a  description  of  this  district 
The  Earl  of  Pomfret  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  Swale* 
dale  mines,  which  are  at  present  leased  to  W.  Chaytor,  Esq.  of 
Spcnnythorne,  near  Middlcham,  Thomas  Hopper,  Esq.  of  New- 
castle, and  Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Alderson,  lead  merchants, 
London.     The  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  3000  tons. 

Hurst  mines,  the  property  of  William  Poulett,  Esq.  are  leased 
to  Mr.  Stapleton  of  Richmond;  annual  produce  estimated  at  about 
400  tons. 

Whiteondalc  mines,  held  under  the  Crown,  by  Mr.  Knighton, 
mnd  Mr.  Morley,  produce  annually  about  400  tons. 

The  Arkengarth  dale  mines,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Swalf;- 
-     dale,  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  from  the  very  liberal 
and  spiritod  manner  in  which  these  concerns  liave  been  carried  on 
•   under  thfrHudicious  and  scientific  management  of  Frederic  Hall, 
^  Esq.  one  of  the  principal  proprietors.     The  aids  of  mechanism  and 
chemistry  have  been  called  in,  and  the  principles  and  harrow  pre- 
'^  judicef  which  formerly  prevailed  are  wholly  exploded.    An  ample 
ytodiict  bids  fair  towards  a  remuneration  for  the  sums  which  have 
been    expended.      They  are  carried  on  by  a  firm  bearing  the 
^^  name  of  th«b  Arkcngarthdale  and  Darwent  mining  Company,  un- 
der tlh  direction  and  superintendence  of  Mr,  Hall.     The  annual 
prod^^e  na  about  2000  tons.     There  are  some  other  small  con* 
cems,  )he  product  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  100  tons. 
In  the  aggregate  these  nines  are  supposed  to  employ  aboot 
»^,tkK)  persons. 

*  CLINTS. 

,ntihe  seat  of  Thomas  Errington,  Esq.  about  five  miles  west  from 
^  ^chmond,  is  one  of  the  finest  rural  retreats  in  this  part  of  the 

country. 


ooontry.  It  is  baantifuUy  ritaaled  on  the  iMNth  aideoladc^ 
Talley,  which  is  watered  by  a  small  ritolet  The  mansioii  is  s 
modernia^  stnictare  ;  and  being  of  a  yellowish  coloor^  forms  s 
softening  contrast  with  the  grey  clifis  rising  behind  it,  and  be- 
yond which  is  a  plantation  of  dark  pines,  and  a  long  range  of 
rocks  stretching  towards  the  north-west  The  riews  from  tbe 
boose  display  ail  Ihe  romantic  beauty  that  richly  wooded  Talleys, 
rock^,  and  water,  generally  form.  On  the  south  side  of  the^rat 
ley,  in  which  Cliuts  is  situated,  is  Marske  Hall,  the  seat  of  tha 
Untton  family.  «' 

The  improTemeuts  which  have  taken  place  in  this  neighbo«^- 
hood  aire  well  wortliy  the  notice  of  the  scientific  agricolturist.  And 
very  extensire  plantations  have  of  late  years  been  made,  whidi 
baTO  a  promising  appearance.  Measures  are  also  taking  to  briwr 
into  caltivation  a  large  extent  of  newly  inclosed  common  of  a  Tcry 
unpromising  aspect 

In  cliMting  a  description  of  these  romantic  districts,  it  will  not » 
be  amiss  to  obserre,  that  the  moors,  or  mouDtains,  ^^acent  to 
'Wensleydale,  Swaledale,  &c.  are  famous  for  the  drntrsioft  of  ^ 
shooting  moor-game,  or  grouse,  and  greatly  frequented"  in  tho 
summer  by  sportsmen,  who  resort  to  these  wilds  for  that  purpose.  ^ 
This  amusement,  which  is  little  known  in  the  more  southern  futa  - 
of  the  kingdom,  is  a  healtliy,  but  very  laborious,  exercise.     As 
the  scene  of  action  chiefly  lies  on  wild  heatlis,  it  is  not  unusual  ^^ 
for  parties  to  erect  a  tent  in  order  to  secure  themselves  agaii^pt  bad 
weather,   or   for  the  convenience  of  taking  refreshment.     The 
season   for  this   diversion    begins    about    five    or   six    weeks 
aooner  than  that  of  partridge-shooting.     The  grouse  somewhat 
resembles  the  partridge  in  shape,  but  exceeds  it  coii8iderahly»in 
size :  its  plumage  is  extremely  beautiful,  being  of  a  fine  glcysy^ 
Tariegated  brown,   displaying  a   diversity  of  tints  impossible* 
to  describe :   its  eyes  are  encircled  by  a  very  bright  scarlA-  - 
coloured  membrane,  and  its  legs  arc  feathered  down  to  tiie  feet'* 
Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  bilberries,  with  the  tops  and  flowers  Vf 
9  \  t>  the 

0  *■'».•>• 


the  ling^  or  heath.   Its  flesh  is  considered  as  ha?ing  a  finer  flavour 
than  that  of  any  other  British  bind  *• 

Additional  Remarks  on  OThEY,  in  the  West  Riding,  p.  715. 

In  the  description  of  Otley  and  its  environs,  the  neighbouring 
hills^Pool-bank^  Romaids-moor,  &c.  have  already  been  noticed^  to* 
l^ether  with  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Wharf,  and  the  fine  ^eats  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  These  objects  sufficiently  point  out  the  place 
ati  finely  adapted  te  rural  retirement ;  and  the  following  anecdote 
lendji  to  confirm  the  idea. 

jF^hn  Bitehie,  Esq.  ^gentleman  of  Scotland,  after  passing  many 
yeaif  in  his  majesty^s  maritime  service^  and  wandering  from 
jfooth  to  full  manhood,  in  both  hemispheres,  took  a  survey,  of  se- 
Teiid  counties  in  England^  with  ^  view  tp  fix:  on  an  agreeable  re- 
treat for  life,  when,  on  passing  through  this  vale  ip  one  of  his 
toors,  he  was  so  struck  with  its  beftutaes,  that  bis  choice  was  in- 
stantly determined.  Here  he  4sed  his  abode,  and  had  never  any 
liitpre.  desire  of  changing  his  situation,  lie  liefi  interred  in  the 
ehurch-yard  of  Otley,  with  the  following  epitaph  cofnmemorative 
nf  his  retreat  firom  active  to  retired  life* 

'^  Here  rest  the  remains  of  John  Ritchie,  gentleman,  who 
migrated,  in  full  hope  of  a  better  life,  from  this  terraqueous  scene 
offlactoating  trouble.  May,  15, 1780. 

'*  From  torrid  cliaes  by  nautie  art  eonvejed 
"  I  iOQght  the  refuge  of  a  peaceful  abtde. 

OiL  in  the  tomult  of  the  broken  wave, 

I  votive  called,  when  Heajren  voacfasafed  to  save. 
p  Here,  all  is  calm — ye  idly  vain !  deduce 

The  pointed  mora),  to  salvation's  use. 

Tiled  of  this  mortal  toil,  debate,  and  strife, 
^      .  1  rise  atoning  to  triumphant  Kfe." 

"Vol.  XVI.  3  O  NEWBY 

^'^or  theae  particulars  relative  to  Svaledale,  I  must  acknowledge  roy  ob- 
ligations to  two  intelligent  gentlemen,  J.  6 time  of  Muker,  Gaq.  and  T.  Lang* 
homaofReet^  Esq.  , 


NEWBV  HAIX,  p.  71 U  &e» 

Important  Corrt€iw9m9m 


The  writer  of  this  volume  Ihitiks  it  necesvnry  to  ind 
reaiters,  that  he  has  the  nuthority  of  the  noble  proprie 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Graitthntn,  to  say  Umt  hts  Lonltbi 
heuri!  the  accouul  of  any  reraattis  of  a  human  Kketeton  hftn 
in  what  is  called  the  large  Sarcophagus.  Hin  Lordship 
hAA  *'  Every  rea«ou  to  suppose  the  whole  story  to  be  a 
fobrication,  because  the  marble  never  was  a  smroopKtgiu 
bath.  The  tid  and  the  feet  are  undoubtedly  modcni, 
miide  before  Mr,  Weddell  purchased  it  in  Italy. ^  Then 
were,  ^veral  antique  baths  of  the  same  shape  anil  ih 
Vatican  at  Romcp  a  circumstance  which  confirms  bis  lo 
opinion.  It  is  not  precii^ely  known  where  this  relic  of  a 
was  found,  or  where  Mr,  Wcddell  met  with  it. 

Entrance  Hall,  p.  711,— The  picture  of  St, 
copy  from  Annibnl  Caracci. 

Library,  &c,  p.  7 J 2. — This  is  now  Lady  Grant ham'ii 
room.     The  former  ditiing^ronm  iii  now  the  library, 

Statue  Galkry,  p.  713.— Tiie  Iwy  with  the  bif«tViH«t 
figures  above  are  removed.     An  hermaphroditos  is  resiOf 
repliiced  by  a  statue  of  Marius  sitting. 

Hie  nioBt  admired  ornament  of  this  gallery,  ami  whici 
deed  allowed  to  be  the  finest  antic|ae  to  be  met  with  in  i 
vate  collection  in  Eogland,  (excepting  perhaps  Lonl  \ 
a  statue  of  Venus,  purchased  at  Rome  hy  Mr.  Weddl 
merly  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barberini  VeQua,  a 
original!)  to  the  possession  of  that  family.  The  mirblia  tl 
eiitcemetl  are  this  statue  of  Venus^  the  sittin|^  mil 
busts  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter. 

Hin  lordship  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
that  the  house  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wr*«i. 


I  Hi 


APPENDIX.  dSl 

Weddell  Imili  the  wings,  one  of  which  contains  the  statue  gallery. 
The  dining-room  was  built  by  his  present  lordnhip. 

WAKEHELD,  p.  802. 

The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints :  the  new  church, 
which  was  completed,  A.  D.  1795,  was  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Yoik,  and  is  called  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Thai  elegant  quarter  of  the  town  where  it  stands  is  called  St. 
John's. 

The  superb  Gothic  chapel  on  the  bridge,  called  Edward  the 
Fourth's  Chapel,  is  now  used  as  a  news-room  by  a  society  of  gen« 
llenen. 


END  OF  YORKSHIRE. 
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ItetnftM  to  (Ae   Ti^Mj^rrvpiiy  ami  Atliyiiilw 

of  YORESHntE. 


THE  prlncipftl  MSS.  are  tboM  of  the  iDdefatigable  Roger  Dodt- 
worth,  contbtinc  of  1S9  Yolumet  fol.  in  bit  own  Mod  writkij|»  bcstdet 
olhen  which  he  bad  collected  from  diflferent  (}uarten»  makinc  m  the 
whole  162  vols,  in  fol.  now  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxfiara.  |ir. 
Gouih  ui  his  British  topography,  vol.  If.  p.  595,  says  that  Dodnraith 
''  undertook  and  executed  a  work  which,  to  t lie  antiquaries  of  the 
present  age,  would  have  been  the  stone  of  Tydides."  The  two  vols, 
of  the  Monasticon,  which,  though  published  under  liis,  and  Dugdalc's 
names  conjointly,  were  botii  collected  and  written  entirely  by  him, 
will  immortalize  that  extensive  industry  which  laid  the  whole  kingdom 
under  an  obligation.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  vrars,  when  fenatical 
seal  was  so  violent  aaainst  every  vestige  of  our  antiouities,  the  enlight- 
tned  taste  of  General  Fairfax,  preserved  Dodswortn's  invaluable  col- 
lections from  the  effects  of  its  fury. 

Before  Do<lsworth*s  time,  Thomas  Talbot,  clerk  of  the  records  m 
the  Tower,  about  the  year  !  5S0,  made  extensive  collections  for  the 
history-  of  iTorkshire,  which  are  now  in  the  herald's  office. 

Lar^  collections  for  the  history  of  this  county  were  made  bs  John 
Hopkins  of  Lofthouse,  Esq.  the  intimate  friend  of  Dugdne  and 
Dodsworth. 

About  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  century  Kichard  Gascoigne,  Esq. 
a  ffentkman  of  ancient  descent  in  this  county,  made  great  and  valuable 
collections  of  its  anticj^uities.  His  MSS.  consisting  «  fifteen  vols.  .4to. 
are  in  the  Herald's  efface. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Johnson,  physician  of  Pontefiract,  made  collections 
from  Dodsworth's  papen,  and  other  quarters.    His  MSS.  amounted 

to 
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'^te  135  vok.  in  folio.  Of  ibese97  vois.  and  some  4to.  bundles,  ww^ 
m  I  be  poiisession  of  the  late  Bacon  Frank,  of  CampsaU  Esq.  The 
rest  bL'ini?  iritfti^led  tu  an  amanuensis  em  uloyrd  to  copy  such  ai  related 
to  the  D'Arcy  family,  were  destroyed  i>y  an  accidental  lire  in  I^ord 

Holderness^s  house. 

There  are  aUo  Uie  differenl  visitations  of  Yorkshire  by  the  Herald\ 

paiticularly  that  of  Glover.  "  The  origin;^]  copy  of  (his  visitation  of 
blover,  Mi  ilw  collegie  of  arms  is  a  curiodty»  *>«^Dg  one  of  the  first 
that  was  signed,  each  pedij^rec  being  certified  with  the  wretched 
scrawl  or  mark  (for  many  of  the  gentry  could  not  write,)  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family.    Gough's  Topog,  I J*  p.  4o6. 

Dugda!e*s  collections  relating  to  the  churrlies  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
monuments  which  they  contain,  A.  D.  1666, 

Sir  Thomas  Widdrincton''s  MS.  account  of  the  antiqutties  of  the 
cUy  of  York.  Drake  had  the  use  of  it  among  the  records  of  the 
cilj. 

Torr*s  MS.  account  of  the  antiquities  eccJe^histical  of  the  city  of 
York,  collected  A.  D.  1091,  awd  now  in  the  library  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York. 
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*'  The  Ancient  and  Modem  History  of  tbw  famous  City  of  York,  &c. 
by  Thomas  Gent.  12mo.  1730. 

•*  Eboracum,  or  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Yorkj  from  its  origi- 
nal to  the  present  times.  Together  with  the  History  of  its  Cathedral 
Church,  and  the  Lives  of  its  Archbishops,  &;c.  by  Francis  Dr^ike, 
folio,  Lond.  1736."  This  is  l)je  best  account  of  the  city  of  York, 
that  U  extant. 

Alwin,  the  cotem(K>rary  ajid  favorite  of  Charlemagne,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  that  age,  wrote  a  poem.  **  De  pontificibus 
Ct  sanc'tis  Ecclesiae  Eboracer^is;**  published  t>y  Gale  amone  Script. 
Ang.  Oxon,  1691  Stubbs  wrote,  A.  D.  1370,  a  History  of  Uie  Arch- 
bishops, published  by  Twisd en,   1685. 

"The  most  delectable,  scriptural »  and  pioiw  history  of  the  himous 
and  magnificent  great  eastern  window  in  St.  Peter's  Cilhedral,  '^  ork, 
by  Thomas  Gent,  8vo.  1762. 

Halifax  and  its  Gibbet  Law  placed  in  a  true  Jiglit,  tosether  with  a 
description  of  the  town,  the  nalufe  of  the  soil^  Uc*  lo  which  are 
added  the  unparalleled  trageditrs  committed  by  Sir  John  Eland,  and 
his  grand  antagonists  ;**  by  William  Bentlev,  Hond^  1708,  re-printed 
at  Halifax,  A.  D.  1761.  The  real  author  of  this  work  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Midglry^  a  practitioner  in  physic» 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  lee.   by 

Tliomas  Wright,  1 2mo.  Leeds,    1738. 

The  History  and  Anliquities  of  the  parish  of  Halifax ;  by  the  Rev. 
3  O  3  John 
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John  Watson,  M.  A.  rector  of  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  andF.  8.  A. 
4to.  Lond.  1775. 

An  Essay  on  Halifax,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  bj  W.  Williains,  4to. 
Halifiax,  1761. 

**  Ducatus  r^odiensis  *yOr  the  Topography  of  the  ancient  and  popu- 
lous town  of  Leeds,  &c..  To  which  in  added,  at  the  request  of  several 
learned  persons,  a  caralqghc  of  his  museum.  Sec,  by  Kalph  ThnresbTi 
Esq.  London,  171.'>  fol."  In  this  book  is  an  excellent  map  of  toe 
country  twenty  iniles  round  I^eds. 

'*  Vicaria  Leodlensis,  or  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Le«ds,^'  &c. 
by  Ralpli  Thuresby,  Lq^d.  1724,  8vo. 

"  An  account  of  an  Academy  at  Heath,  near  Wakefield,"  &c.  by 
Joseph  Randall,  master  of  the  said  acaAlemy,  Lond.  1750,  8vo. 

■^' The  Rider  of  the  White  Horse  and  his  Army,  their  late  good 
success  in  Yorkshire,  or  a  true  and  faithful  relation  of  that  famous  and 
wonderful  victory  at  Bradford,"  &c.   Lond.  1643,  4to. 

"  Fairfaxes  Memoir,'*  reprinted  at  Leeds,  1776,  l^mo.  a  short  acr 
count  of  the  to\\n  is  prefixed. 

A  Walk  through  Leeds,  or  the  Stranger's  Guide  to  every  thinst 
worth  notice  in  that  ancient  and  populous  town,  with  an  account  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  F.  T. 
Billani,  Ksq.  Leeds,  1806,  I'Jnio. 

Thomas  de  Ca**tlefor<l,  a  l^nedictine  monk,  of  about  the  year  1520, 
wrote  a  history  of  tliat  town ;  but  it  is  now  lost. 

Articles  lor  the  surrender  of  Pontefract  Castle,  March  28th,  2648  ; 
also  Major  General  Lambert's  letter  for  demolishing  the  castle,  I649» 
4to. 

"  Pontf fract  Ca<itle,'*  how  it  \i'as  taken,  and  how  General  Rainsbo- 
rougti  wiiN  -surprised  at  Doncas^er,  in  a  letter  by  Captain  Paulden. 
SoniiTs' Trai  b»,  srrond  collection,  vol.  II.  re-printed  in  1719,  4to.  and 
a  third  lime  under  the  title  ot  **  An  account  ot  the  taking  and  surren- 
dering of  Pontetr'act  Castle,"  &c.  Oxford,  1747,  8vo. 

•  'An  exact  relation  of  the  trial  Sec.  of  John  Morrice,  Governor  of 
Pontetract  Cibile,  at  the  assizes  held  at  York,  August  23d,  1649, 
whereunio  is  added  the  sjKech  of  Curnet  Rlackhurn,  executed  at  the 
same  time;"  printed  1649,  re- printed  in  Somei-s  Tracts,  third  Coll. 
Vol.  U.  p.  47ti. 

Stjnzas  written  among  Hie  ruins  of  Pontefract  Castle,  by  Dr.  Lang- 
horne,  ui  the  year  1756,  printed  among  his  poems. 

•*  An  historical  account  of  the  Rorough  of  Pontefract,"  &c.  by 
Richanl  John  Tetlow  of  Knollingley,  LckIs,  1769,  8%o. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  Borough  of  Pontefract,  containing  an 
ii)terestinj»  account  of  its  castle,  and  the  thrin:  dilFerenl  sieges  it  sus- 
tained during  the  civil  war,  &:c,  by  B.  Boothroyd,  Pontefrait,  1807, 
Svo.     This  IS  the  bi'sl  Hi^tDry  of  Pontefract  that  has  been  published. 

A  "^Uori  account  of  Shefiield  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's 

Maga* 
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llagasme  for  April  1764,  and  tome  corrections  and  additions  in  that 
for  July  the  same  year. 

A  Directory  of  Sheffield,  &c.  published  at  Sheffield  1797,  12mo.' 
xcitkaplan  of  the  town. 

The  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  the  loyal  town  of  Ripon, 
introduced  by  a  poem  on  the  surprising  beauties  ot  Studely  park,  &c. 
by  Thomas  Gent,  York,  1733,  8vo. 

The  History  of  Ripon  by  Mr.  Farrer,  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  at  Ripon  1806,  8vo.  gives  the  best  accouut  of  that  an- 
<i^ent  tovni  with  Studley-park,  Fountains-abbey,  &c.  that  has  yet  been 
presented  to  the  public.  This  book  is  a  useful  companion  to  (hose 
tourists  who  visit  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes  which  it  de* 
ttribes. 

"  Registrum  honoris  de  Richmond,"  &r.  London,  1722,  fol.  This 
work  contains  two  plates  of  monuments  in  Bedale  church. 

**  Annales  regioduni  HuUini,  or  the  History  of  the  ropl  and  beauti<« 
lul  town  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  &c."  *' Together  with  several  let« 
tens,  containing  some  accounts  of  the  antiquities  of  Bridlington,  Scar- 
borough, Whitby,"  &c.  by  Thomas  Gent,  York,  1735, -Bvo. 

**  The  humble  petition  of  the  parliament  to  the  king,  for  leave  to 
remove  the  magazine  at  Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London,  &c.  with  the 
king's  answer,"  Loud.  1642,  4to. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  de  la  Prime  wrote  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Hull:  it  was  never  printed ;  but  is  often  referred  to  by  the  Rev. 
John  Tickell. 

The  History  of  the  town  and  county  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  with 
views  of  public  buildings,  an  ancient  and  modern  plan  of  the  town, 
&c."  by  Rev.  John  Tijkell,  Hull  1798,  4to.  This  is  an  elaborate 
work,  and  the  best  account  of  Hull,  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  has 
erer  been  published. 

In  the  Cott.  library  Otho  C.  XVf,and  the  Harleian»  No.  560,  is  a 
MS.  intituled  "  Libertates  Ecelesiae  sancti  Johannis  de  fieverlik,  &c." 

In  Gent's  History  of  Ripon,  p.  73,  &c.  is  inserted  a  particular  ac- 
count of  Beverley. 

"  The  History  of  Whitby,  and  of  Whitby  Abbey,  &c."  by  Lio- 
nel Cbarleton ;  York,  1779, 4to.  wHh  a  plan  of  the  town,  &c. 

Whitby,  a  poem  by  S.  Jones,  1718,  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Knaresbrough,  &c.  Knares- 
brough,  ]769i  12mo. 

The  History  of  the  town,  castle,  and  forest,  of  Knaresbrough,  with 
Harrowgate,  and  its  medicinal  waters,  &c.  York,  1775,  12mo. 

Piety  displayed  in  the  holy  life  and  death  of  St.  Robert  of  Knares- 
brough, &c.  by  T.  Gent,  York,  12mo. 

The  life  of  St.  Robert  of  Knaresbroogh,  by  Richard  Stodley,  is  in 
the  Harieian  Ithrary,  No.  3774. 

3  0  4  "  Spada 
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acreoe  Angltm  :*'  or,  the  Engiiili  Spam 
bfief  account  of  tlic  acid  or  tart  fountame  in  tlie  forcit^ 
bfough/'  by  Edward  DeanCj  M.  D.  Lond.  1626^  Bvo.  re-| 
in  1736,  with  addiUuDal  observations  by  Dr,  Stanhope  am 
There  arc  two  other  works  by  Dn  Stanhope  on  tbe  sa<n«  tulj 

The  Yorkshire  sp^w  ;  or  a  treatise  of  four  famoui   i       " 
(vix.)  the  $piw,  or  vitrioline  well,  the  »ulpbur  wrll,  ' 
petryfying  well,  and  St.  Magnus  well,  near  KD:ire**<roti^/i, 
J.  French,  M.  D,  London,  1652.  ISrno,  re^priitted  ni  li^tax 

*'  Spadacrene  Eboraremts,"  or  the  Yorkshire  spawt  fieU 
brough  ;  by  G*iorge  Neale,  M.  D.  of  Leedt,  imerte^i  in  Or 
Hist.  Mineral  Waters,  p.  286,  &c, 

"  The  History  of  the  caslle,  town,  and  fore?!,  of  Ktwre 
with  Harrowgate,  and  ib  medicinal  wa«'  -^bng  a  bnei 

'  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  i  iiuod,"   by 

grove,  Knaresbrouch.  The  rdpid  sale  ot  ilii^  work  \%  a  pfo 
liierit.  It  ha<i  iu  a  fc\v  yi^ar*  passed  through  hve  etliCioitf.  T 
edition  was  published  in  {^09.  1  his  book  is  a  uvelul  coAipuit 
persons  that  visit  Harrowgate, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Harrowg^te,  l>y  T.  i 

M.  D. ;  fourth  edition. 

Trial  of  Eugene  Aram  for  the  murder  of  f 
brough,  togetf*er  with  the  remarkable  tlpfen-  ■ 
trial.     Eiglit  editiom  have  been  publthhed. 

The  Life  of  John  Metcalf,  commonly  called  BWfid  lac  I 
brough,  embellished  with  a  stnkmg  half  length  portrait, 
interesting  pteee  of  biogr;jphy.     Three  editions  havr  btirn  j 

*'  Ancient  Customs  of  the  Forest  of  Knanesbrough,  1809, 

•*  Scarbrougb  Spau,  or,  a  description  of  the  tiatun 
the  Spau  at  8c;irbrough,  by  R.  WitUe,  M.  D.  York,  t 

•'  Hydrolrigja  Chyniica;  or,  the  chvmical  anatomy  Qt  llit 
bruugh,  and  olhL'r  Spaw-walet^  in  Yorkshire,  &c.  London*  1 6^ 
by  lir.  William  Sini|>son. 

•'  Pyrologia  Mimica;"  or,  an  answer  to  the  Hydrologia  CJ 
of  W»Ui;ini  Simpson,  Arc.'*  Lond.  l669i  6vo. 

There  are  ^veral  other  work«i  on  the  same  Sfibjt!*ct,  imhlrv 
different    physicians,    particularly  by    Dr.  Toiislal,    \^ 
"Scarbrougb  snagincully   anatomised,  Lond.    l6'?t?,** 
Shaw»  M.  D.  of  Scarbrougb,  who  jnxhU 
trntFi,  virtues,  and   uses  ot  the  Scarhrm; 
1754,  8vo.  besides  several  others  wkich  it  u.oulu  bt;  LeU^ou*  i»»4 
rate. 

*'  A  journey  from  London  to  Scarbrougb,  &c."  L«ai:.ii}  17M 
contatuing  a  description  of  the  to^n,  &c* 

Scarbrougb,  a  poetn,  by  Jolm  Duick,  173J. 

Scarhrrujjh,  a  poem,  by  (|je  Rev,  Mark  Foster,  1755;  i 
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The  Scarbrough  Guide*  frifr^^trrf  tsir- Txr  V 

The  History  of  Scarbrougb,  Sec.  by  T.  Hintferwell,  Esq.  in  4to. 
6f  which  ail  octavo  edition  >ras  publiihetl  at  York  1811,  is  one  of  the 
trrost  accurate  anti  interesting  of  all  the  topographical  works,  rcbting 
to  ibi^,  or  any  other  prt  of  England.  It  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  hbrary,  and  to  be  a  companion  to  every  one  that  visits  the  ro« 
mMic  scenery  of  Sc£irbroii|^»  as  it  furnifibes  a  complete  hisiory  and 
ckscription,  not  only  of  the  town  and  its  6iupendous  castle^  but  also  of 
the  surrounding  country  a^  far  a»  Whitby,  Kirby-moof'Side,  Hclravs- 
ley,  <l>uoconibc  Park.  Castle  Howard,  Driffield,  and  Bridlington. 

^•'rtic  Uhtory  of  Cleveland,  ice/*  by  the  Rev.  John  Graves; 
Carlible  I  BOB,  4lo,  Thirs  is  a  well  arranged,  and,  m  every  respect^  t 
welt  executed  work. 

"  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven.  &c."  by 
Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.  D.  F,  R,  S.  Lond,  1805,  4to. 
This  is  An  interesting  and  weil  executed  work,  embclliabed  by  a  num- 
ber of  fine  plates. 

The  History  of  Doncaster  and  it^i  vicinity,  by  Edward  Miller  Mus. 
D.  Doncasler  1804,  4to.  with  a  map  of  the  country'  twelve  miles  round 
Doncaster,  is  the  only  complete  account  that  has  been  given  of  that 
ancient  town  and  its  environs. 

'*  Monasticon  Eboriicense,  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  York-nhire, 
ice,**  by  John  Burton,  M.  D.  York,  17:»8,  folio.  This  is  a  work  of 
uncommon  lahoyr  and  research,  and  exhibits  ihe  fullest  information 
relative  to  ihe  monastic  article.  He  had  ntade  collections  for  u  He- 
cor»d  volume,  but  unfortunate  circumstances  prevented  its  publication. 
Before  his  death,  he  sold  his  MSS.  consisting  of  sixteen  volumes  foL 
and  six  volumes  4to.  besides  twenty-four  v*ilimies  nn  other  subjects^ 
to  William  Constable,    Esq.  Burton  Constable  Hoklerness. 

The  Hiat.  of  Howden  Church  4uid  Wressel  Cistle,  by  J.  Savage  ; 
Howden,  1799.  8vo. 

"General  view  of  the  agricultitrc  of  the  North  Riding,  3cc."  by 
J.  Tuke  ;  published  by  the  board  of  agriculture,  1794,  Svo, 

General  view  of  the  Afi^ricuHure  of  Ihe  West  Riding,  Arc.  by  Mess. 
Hennie,  Brown,  and  Sheriff,  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
1794,  Svo. 

General  view  of  the  Agricullure  of  the  Eaf;t  Riding,  &c.  by  Isaac 
Latham,  Esq.  published  by  the  Boartl  ot  AgricuUure,  1794,  8?o, 

The  Yorkshire  Gazetteer,  &c,  by  E.  Hargrove,  Knaresbrough 
1806,  12mo. 

A  Topopraphjcal  Dictionary  of  Yorkshire,  &c,  by  T.  Lungdair, 
Northallenon,  1809,  flvo. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  89,  142,  160,  221,  222,  224, 
228,  234,  244,  230,  275,  281,  2S2,  296,  303,  305,  306,  316,  319,  320, 
331 ,  33h,  337,  372,  479  ;  and  Vol.  47,  p.  498,  49,  p.  69,  JiO.  p.  688, 
^153,  p,  177,  are  curious  notices  relative  to  Yorkshire. 

in  the  Archafologia  I.  p.  215,  and  2n,  U.  p.  177,  and  181,  V.  p. 

95,  and 
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95,  and  188  ;  and  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  i 
thote  for  July,  August*  September,  ai 
March,  and  April  1761,  November 
1769*  as  well  as  iu  several  succeedin 
mcrous  observations  on  the  Antiquiti 
4:oiinty. 

:  The  maps,  views,  &c.  be1on|;ing  t 
hiined  in  tlie  books  above-mentioned, 
e»l  notice  of  all  of  them  woutd  ext< 
The  principal  maps  of  the  county,  an 
The  most  recent  is  accompanied 
teer. .  There  is  also  a  very  good  ma 
round  Doncaster,  by  Faden. 

For  the  views,  plans,  kc.  referetici 
T«ipoigraphy,  Vol.  11.  for  those  publis! 
that  time  tliey  have  been  so  naincrou 
cuted,  thai  it  would  be  an  invidious 
fiolice.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  o1 
Tiaw  wanting  in  this  department  of  th 
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Abbeys,  Bjland,  1t85 ;  St.  Mary's, 
York,  tU^'iSO ;  Founuint,  694— 
705;  Kirkstall,  798—801;  Kie- 
▼auli,  977-^180$  Ripon,  678— 
68^— 684s  Roche,  845—846 ;  Sel- 
bj,6l5— 6t7  i  Whitby,  530— .134. 

Abberford.  6^0. 

Ackworth,  898. 

_■  —  nKHyr>top  ib. 

— ■  park,  ib. 

tchool,  ib. ;  description  of 


the  buildings,  899  ;  origin  of  the 
iostitution,  ib.;  fundi  end  go- 
Tern  nicnt,  ib. 

Adrian,  the  Roman  Emperor,  arrires 
at  York,  3. 

Adwick-lc-strcet,  879. 

Agricola,  Roman  general*  in  Britain, 
1 ;  completes  the  sobiugationof  the 
Brigantes,  f ;  is  suddenly  recalled, 
ib. 

Ainsty  of  York-circoit,  106 ;  once  a 
forest,  ib. ;  when  disafforested,  ib. ; 
annexed  to  the  jurisviiciion  of  the 
cit^,  ib.;  topogrophical  features, 
eoil,  climate,  dec.  J07  ;  gentlemen*s 
seats,  108. 

Aire  river,  dS. 

Alcuin,  or  Flaccns  AlbinuB,  sketcb  of 
hi^  life  and  character,  t43. 

Aldhurg,  the  Human  Isorium,  668 ; 
when  built,  670 ;  ancient  extent. 


ib. ;  Roman  antiquitici,  671,  67f  ; 
Aldburg,  family  of,  673 ;  Aldbnrg- 
hall.  ib.;  present  suie  of  the  town, 
6T4. 

Aldby,  supposed  by  Camden  to  be 
the  ancient  Denrentio,  558. 

Aldwark.hall,  833- 

Alfrid,  or  Alfred,  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  his  character,  33 ;  buried  at 
Dri^eld,  ib. ;  inscription  to  his  me- 
mory at  Driffield,  4!f6,  roonumeut 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Ibber- 
ston,  379. 

Allertun  Maoleverer,  661  ;  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  66'2 ;  by 
Colonel  Thornton,  ib. ;  by  Lord 
Stuurtun,  ib. 

Aniaby,  .S4S. 

Aniaif,  the  Danish  king  of  Nortlinm- 
berland,  expelled  by  Athektan, 
49;  ilies  into  Ireland,  ib.;  enttn 
the  Humherwith  a  fleet,  50;  forms 
a  confederacy  frith  the  king  of 
Scotland  and  tlie  Irbh  prince^  lb ; 
is  totally  defeated  by  Athelstan, 
and  again  flies  into  Ireland,  ib. ; 
seises  again  on  Northumberland, 
51 ;  is  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  that  kingdom,  ib. 

Antiquities,  coins,  Ac.  Roman,  found 
at  York,  1«3— 1«8;  at  Catterick, 
«9«— 295  ;  at  Bowes,  «9» ;  at  Aid- 
burg.  671— 67f  ;  at  Ilkley,  79  f ;  at 
Market  Weighton,  649;  at  Whel- 
drake,  .561 ;  at  Doncaster,  866.    - 

Aake,  Roberr,  capiaia-general  of  the 
"  PH. 
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Fontvfmei  endcy  99%}  viuibk  to 
proceed  to  Vmncatftn,  86];  ^ 
weotttiMi»  16V. 

MAmn,arhAnm»990}  miMnlwA- 
tmt,  881. 

Adirii^.  887.  888. 

Atbebun,  BumMch  pf  tte  AP|^ 
SescMif,  eipdi  AbIkC  the  JMWi 
.  king  of  NortbDOiberUnd,  |81  *rl- 
dncct  'the  Nortbumbrian  I>iiiicff> 
80 :  defiMts  the  conMeratv  mno^ 
pi  Anlttff.  CoQAtuitiM  king  of  Scot> 
landf  and  the  Irkh  priDcei;  50 , 
flcflroji  Hie  4l|«l«^er  TqHi;,f61<i 
Mftket  tiric,  the  ciUed  kbs  of 
Konrey,  kiiif  of  Northemberuuid. 
51;  ceoMt  the  ttandard.uC.  8ft.i 
John  of  Beverler  to  be  carried  be- 


Ibre  bit  nmj,  483 ;  bnildi.a  college 
ofieedar  caaAm  at  Bet«rl^»  484 ;  1 
*  MMtfin  en  the  diiircB  'Of  of*  John 


fiajQardcnitle>88». 

BeaonMmt,  Ada*,  hb  hiiloij.  fSdw 

Bedale.f86. 

Berwiefc  in  filaet,  8S1* 

Bemngbv-balU  414. 

Beverley,  43f ;  iHaatioa.  4SS;  deil. 
vatioo  of  its  naaM,  Ui. ;  ehmch  of 

,  St,JohntheBnMgelkt,ofMinaMr, 

}  Mitaed  by  Ik.  JehnoC  Be««il^« 
lb. ;  hecanw  the  vacieatof  St.Mni 
of  Beverley*  ib}  dtioyed^ytfaa 
Danes  Wilder  lageat  «m1  UMNf  ib  ; 
obtains  from  k»g  Athalstaa  the 
prmktte  of  a  saactaaiy,  454;  •• 


doinfd  by  KMn^  the  88rd  nidi. 
'"      of  Y   -  - 


1h4  ptivilege  of  a  snnctdiiy,  ib. ; 

ronfers  the  tame  |mvilege  «n  the 
'    nonasteiy  ofBipoiudOS. 
Anghton«  seet  of  die  ftuHy  of  Aake, 

Jittilenlndy  848 ,  tradltHiii  ceneem- 
"^  Itig  a'hiiitie  lovMnt  uieM  between 

the  Bnfoos  and  Ronans*  lb. 
jljjrlovit  Bast  and  Wefltj  8^8. 

B 

Baitborpe,  578. 

Balby«  one  of  the  first  l^*ces  where 

.  the  cekbralcd  George  Fox  held  his 
OMifliogi  of  friends*  871. 

Battles  near  the  river  Idle,  SO  i  of 
J>cnMbom,f8;  ofOswestree,  88; 
of  Winwid6eld  near  LeedSi  30  i  of 
Hatfield,  88;  of  Stamford-bridge, 
5C669 ;  of  ilyton-npon-Swale,  or 
the  white  battle,  lAO ;  of  Neville's 
Crosa*  163;  of  tlie  Standard.  894, 
896;  of  Wakefield,  813 ;  of  Tow. 
ton*  6t5,  6f6,  627 ;  of  Marslon- 
moor*  175. 176. 

Bermhrough  Grange*  877 ;  singular 
occnrrcnce,  ih^ 

Baniesley*  814 ;  manofactare  of  glass 
bottles*  815 ;  of  linen.  iU 

Bawtry  846 ;  marfcel,  ib.;  fairs, 847  ; 
pepnlationa  ib. ;  bouse  of  Dowi^ger 
Viscountess  Galway,  ib. 


'York,  and  Irf  hb  ano- 
oesior,  AMredns,  ib;  its  endow- 

fesKir*  ^. ;  held  in  gieat  veoafn 
tion  by  William  the  Cenqnefor*  ib  ; 
dwtroyed  by  a  dwAagnitio^  485  ; 
oofltos  and  bones  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  lonnd  and  remterred*  mu  ; 
Bevetlej  minster*  or  chnieh  of,  St. 
vCvn,  vascrmeo^  4^0 ;  mattnaseiHa 
efftoeariaofWnrthadhaihidh.; 
*  rrco8Moot|  m ;  hwahranta  B(4e  of 
toll  throMoet  Bnghnd,  ik|  Bo, 
verley,  deecitptmn  ef  thn  M'tvn* 
437;  market,  lb. ;fiidfs, lb.  ;^mp«. 


lation,  ib.;  coma 

lon^og  to  the  bargeapes,  498ttn«K 

nicip&l  government)  ib. ;  vichuty* 

439. 

Billiaro-honse,  878 ;  Belvedne*  ib. 

Bmglej,  Rev.  William*  868. 

Bingtey,  neS. 

fiirdsJ*  409. 

Bishopthore,  846 ;  iwlace  of  the  arcb- 
bishop  of  York.  7^7. 

Bolton,  Percy,  848.  « 

Bolton  prioiy,  789*  790. 

Borooghbridge*  ed^ ;  maiitt*  fHh, ; 
fiifrSfib.;  aiident  mansien  of  the 
Tancreds,  now  the  Crown  inn,  66$; 
battle,  in  which  Ihomas  £arl  of 
Lancaster  was  made  prisoner,  ib ; 
obelbks  called  the  arrows*  (865 ; 
desciiptton  of*  666,  667:  opinrons 
of  Caraden,  Dr.  Lister,  Dr.  Stdlce- 
ley,  Dr.  Siillingflect*  Dean  Oale* 
and  Mr.  Hargrove*  concerning 
these  iponoments*  667,  668. 

Boolby  ainm  works*  316. 

Bowes,  894. 

Boynton- hall*  4 1 3. 

Bradford* 
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Bradford,  sitoitioo,  771  ;  nuiDofac- 
turcs«  ik;  sdherai  lo  tbe  pvlia- 
flwnt,  77V;  repulaej  the  roysiists, 
ib. ;  a^Dmed  by  tbe  Earl  of  Kew- 
cwtle,  ib. 

Brwnbani  pAtk,  651. 

iooor,  6S1 ;  RuBUa  roedi  ib. 

Bnuiiugton*  tkiuition,  &c.  411 ;  pri- 
ory, atvetioo  of,  ib. ;  Ibimded  by 
William  de  Gaunt,  ib. ;  hat  great 
privileges  aod  immunitietconfgrrcd 
on  k  by  the  popes,  ib  j  by  Innocent 
Itl.  419  ;  revenues  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, ib ;  tbe  last  prior  banged  for 
treason,  ib. ;  chnnh  of  the  priory 
described  in  its  ancient  and  present 
state,  ib. ;  eminent  asen  who  re- 
sided at  this  raonasUry:  Robert, 
the  Scribe,  41S ;  John  de  Bridling- 
ton, ib. ;  Sir  George  Riplevt  il>. 

Bridlington  Burket,  413;  decline  of 
riie  com  trade,  ib. :  fairs,  ib. 

— *~—  <li**7»  desirriptiQO  of,  414; 
the  harbonrs  and  piers,  ib. ;  the 
bay,  4L5 ;  Smithick  sand,  ib. 

Brigantai  subdued  by  the  Romans,  1 ; 
revolt,  4;  redncod  by  Lollias  Ur- 
hicM,  ib. 

Bdaham  crags,  70a. 

BiDdsw«th»  A78. 

Bffomptam  377. 

Brocherton,  69a 

Marsh,  relics  of  ancient 

aimoor  found,  9()0. 

Bubfratfa,577. 

• NichoUf  de,  Bisbep  of  Bath 

and  Wells,  ib. 

Backittghani,  George  Villiers  Doke 
mf,  hU  death  at  Kirby^noofwside, 
f67. 

BorgwaUis,  879. 

Barton  Agne^  4ft. 

Burton  Cosntable,  431,  4Sf  . 

Byfauifd  Abbey,  2115. 


CadHAUon,  king  of  North  Wale%  in 
caiiJanction  vritfa  Penda*  king  o( 
Merota,  defealt  and  stays  Edwin 
king  of  Korthunbria,  at  Hntfield, 
neat  Doncasicr,  t6;  is  besieged 
in  Yevk  by  Osric,  the  nephew  of 
Edwin,  f7  ;  sallies  out  of  the  city, 
defeats  and  kllli  Oirie,  ib.;  re* 
mains  for  the  space  of  a  mm*  mas- 
ker  of  Torki  and    desolates   the 


whole  country  of  Deira,  ib. ;  foils 
in  battle  against  0»wald,  S^. 

Caldwell,  S93. 

Caledonians  make  inroads  into  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain,  3, 4»  5 ; 
repubed  by  tbe  emperor  Adrian,  3 ; 
by  LoUius  Urbicu!»,  4;  by  the  em- 
peror Severus,  5. 

Cantley-hall,  869. 

Carhon,  617. 

Cartwright,  Christopher,  245. 

Caropsal,  880 ;  female  friendly  soci* 
ety  and  »chool,  ib. 

Campsrooont,  880. 

CastJe»-*York,  236;  Cliffiird*s  tower 
at  York,  237  ;  Scarborough  castle, 
368—365  ;  Richmond  casile,  288 ; 
Cawood  castle,  618,  619:  Crake 
castle,  280 :  Cave  ca>tle.  517,  .548 ; 
CoUingham  castle,  339;  Conis* 
broogh  castle,  872 ;  Gilling  castle, 
280 ;  Hare  wood  castle,  718—720 ; 
Hornby  castle,  266 ;  Kuares- 
brongh  castle,  636 — 641;  Leeds 
castle,  795:  Mahon  castle,  263; 
Molgrave  castle,  3l7;  Pickering 
castlct,  266;  Fontefract  castle, 
892—894:  Sheriff  Hutton  castle, 
24a— 250;  Sheffield  castle,  823; 
Sandal  castle,  806;  Skelton  castle, 
309;  SkipseaeasLle,428;  Skipton 
castle,  726,  727 ;  Tickliill  castle, 
839—842 ;  Wentworth  castle,  615 ; 
Wressle  castle,  572— 577- 

Castle  Howard,  designed  by  Van« 
bragh,  in  the  ttyle  of  6Jenhei»* 
heusi;,  250;  built  on  the  site  of 
Che  ancient  castle  of  Hinderskelf, 
ib.  ;  hall,  statues,  busts,  250,  251  ; 
saloon,  251 ;  statues,  busts,  ib. ; 
dining-room,  251;  statues  and  busts, 
ib. ;  nloon  above  stairs,  ib. ;  draw- 
ing-room bronzes,  fine  bust,  ib.  ; 
blue  drawing>room,  ib. ;  statit,  or 
gold  bed -room,  252;  green  da- 
mask-room, ib. ;  yellow  bed-room, 
ib. ;  silver  bed  room  basts,  ib. ; 
bloc  room,  lb.;  brenkfast-room, 
ib. ;  museum  and  antique  gallay, 
252 :  attar  from  the  tampit  of 
Delphi,  ib  ;  inscription  over  the 
altar,  253;  paintings,  25.^—259; 
pieasorc  urouods,  jMirk,  259  inn, 
ib. ;  obeliw,  260;  jiscripcioB^  ib ; 
niouuinent  oommomorative  of  tlie 
victories  of  Nelson,  261 1  looic 
temple,  ib. ;  msusoleum,  ib. 

9  Catterick, 
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OiMcricItt  Im'  mdcpt'citiWBtoipnia 

CmiU  57f . 
'  Cbertv  oob-tradf,  left  bv  tlM  riCMi 

•  brUM  Hraber,  443. 
CMmfavt  of  Wbiflgr  tnd  Hanlmii. 

Cfiflbrd  fiuuJj,   MMdblM  oi;  7M^ 

Tt6. 
"i*^—  Lord  John*  ktib  the  jowig 

EarloflUriiikliSlJ;  eMioff  cIm 
•  iMici  oTibe  Duke  of  York*i  wpw, 

cnmns  it  with  »  puar  cMwnb  Biet 

it  on  lb«  top  of  Mi  iMMo,  and  pf«- 
->     i^iiti  i*  to  tko  QntM  Maifuot  or 

•  Aajprnt  ik ;  li  hmmtf  tbhi  wiihin 
'lk«  tpoce  of  thfco  noniki  near 

CwtMbrd  on   Ifco  bukt  of  tko 
Abe,  715. 
-  Cliii>rd«  Lord  Hcnij*  hit  inicmting 
•lonr«  f  y5. 

•  Cock  river«  698. 

CdM  ^tmtoy  Ike  pofni  phcoi  of 
woidiip  at  OodMnkwn.  tS. 
'  Oonttbiimgb«  BTl ;  OMnkwinth  cm- 

•  Oirknisnceoniit  of  a  iMit  held  there, 

874.87.5. 

ONMtmiios  CUorot  reddot  it  Yofk» 
d^lfl  idiot  in  that  citrjb. 

Conftantine  the  Great  invesiod  with 
the  imperial  purple  at  York«  7, 
Itti ;  tuppoaed  to  have  been  born 
in  thai  citj,  HI ;  the  opinion  con- 
tradicted b^  Gibbon,  ib. 

Onuvngham-hoose^  d56. 

Cook,  Capt.  Jamei,  bom  at  Marton 
in  Cleveland,  t97 ;  iketch  of  bis 
life  and  character;  990->30f . 

Copgrore.  66t. 

Cowthorpe,  6fO;  famous  oak  tree, 
ib  :  enornioas  slags'  boms  found  at 
Cowthorp,  ib. 

Cowick,  9<K). 

Cnsworthhall,  875. 


Danes  establish  theroseWes  at  York, 
411 ;  rebuild  the  city,  ib. :  Danes  of 
Northunibria  acknowledge  the  pa. 
raiuount  sOTf*reignly  of  Alfred,  kuig 
of  the  Anglo'SaKons,  48;  support 
Efhelwold  against  fidward  the  El- 
dfrr,  ib. ;  are  defeated  and  brought 
to  subroissioii,  ib. ;  revcdt,  bO ;  re- 


At  I  itvd e 

again,  nad.nro  MdnoM.lfL  Ed- 
Mond,  tbo  Anglo  Snsott  ■oMfqIi, 
Sx*  tbaif  TffflitlHiinhiiaii  UnadoHi 
Cnally  subvcitMl  by  Ednid,  A8. 

Daueadalo  noar  MMd,  486  ;  iMMfi 
dallad  Onnoi  gmvca,  ib. 

OaneaDikn.  Mar flnnibonHujb* 416^ 


aaoribed»4tt. 
Dapiel  do  Foo»  nnaodalM  nC  IM, 
746. 

Dolgovitia,  wbeto  Minalnd.  IS. . 

Dcni  and  Dam  dniop  788«  740. 

Oanton  pork,  788.  . 

Denrcnt  rivor,  6f ;  Mido  natvigaUe 
tolfalton.865. 

Oanwiio^  15^  88. 558. 

Dtwibniy,  767  ;aitnatian,  768  s  nw 
nnfaetm^  ib.;  pofwlatioa,  ib.; 
latio  of  Mortalitj  in  pwpottion  to 
popnlation^  ib ;  ilewibnry  bonour 
od  by  tba  pnaching  of  FonUiMa^ 
the  apostle  of  the  Moribnaihnanab 
and  drat  arehbiikop  of  York,  ^69  ; 
ancient  ciota  and  mcripliaiv  ft. ; 
Dewsbary  foiMoily  tho  natber 
church  of  all  that  part^f  tho  cowa- 
tnr,770;  reoohrcd tilbta ftoaa !!»• 
lifu,  and  other  townihipa  in  that 
parish,  ib. ;  market,  lan%  77ts 
environs  of  the  town,  ib. 

Don  river,  64. 

Doncaster,  situation,  849;  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  town,  ib;  churchr  of 
St.  George,  850,  851;  mansten- 
house,  ib.;  town-hall,  85t;  nuir* 
kets,  ib. ;  fairs,  Ib ;  corporation  of 
Doncaster,  ib. ;  iu  revenues,  853; 
manufactory  of  machines,  ib. ;  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  b^  the  inhabit- 
ants, 834;  population,  ib. ;  ratio 
of  mortiflitt,  ib.;  schools.  865; 
races,  ib. ;  Duncas;er,  a  Roman  ata- 
tion,  the  Danum  of  Antoninus,  855; 
had  the  Cri^^tnian  horse  in  gam- 
sun,  ib.  ;  derivation  of  its  different 
names,  85i>;  Roman  votive  altar 
found,  ib.;  Doncaster  supposed 
hy  Mr.  Watson  to  be  the  campo- 
dunum  of  Bede,  ib.';  different  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Whitaker,  ib.;  destroy- 
ed by  lightning,  ib. ;  included  in 
the  manor  of  Heathorpe,  857 ;  gi. 
ven  by  Williain  the  Conqueror  to 
Robert  Earl  of  Mortaigne  and  Corn- 
wall, 
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wall,  ib. ;  held  of  him  by  Nigel 
FosMrd,  ib.  ;  different  transfers  of 
tlie  manor,  8/>7.  85S  ;  resigned  by 
the  last  claimant,  WilUani  Salviii, 
to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  bur- 
gesses, ib. ;  ancient  castle  meution- 
ed  by  Camden,  H58,  839 ;  church 
of  St.  Marj  Magdalene,  959 ;  pri- 
ories of  St.  James  and  St.  Nicho- 
las, ib. ;  Dominicans,  ib ;  insur- 
gents of  the  «  pilgrimage  of  grace*' 
stopped  in  their  pr<»gress  to  Don- 
lister,  86t ;  conference  held  with 
Che  iuMirgents,  869,  863  ;  they  dis- 
perse on  condition  of  a  general 
pardon,    ib. ;    General    Rahisbo- 

*  rough  surprised  and  killed  at  Don- 
caster,  account  of  the  transaction! 
864 — BCi6 ;  eminent  men.  Sir  Mar- 
tan  Frobisher,  867  ;  Hev.  WilNara 
Binglcy,  868  ;  environs  of  Don- 
easier,  ib. 

Dm  priory,  616,  617. 

Driffield,  situation,  41tS  ;  market,  fairs, 
com.  trade,  ib.  Little  Driffield, 
495  ;  burial  place  of  Alfred,  king 
of  Northambria,  ib.  ;  ins<Tiption  to 
to  his  roemoiy,  426;  population 
and  salubrity  of  Driffield,  ib. 

Drypool,  537. 

Duifield,  North,  571. 

Duncombe  park,  description  of  the 
house,  97'/ ;  statues  and  busts,  ib. ; 
paintings,  1f73--«75  j  pleasure- 
grounds,  975 — 977. 

E. 

£arts  of  Northumberland  Aoglo- 
S^xon,  54. 

Ea^eby  monastery,  999. 

Easingwold,  981. 

East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  boondariet, 
topographical  features,  &c.  579 — 
389;  agriculture,  he.  589—386: 
climate,  386  ;  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen's seats,  587—399. 

Ebberston,  378;  monument  m  me- 
mory of  .Alfred,  king  of  Northum- 
bria,  679. 

Eboracum,  or  York,  principal  Roman 
station,  9 ;  residence  of  the  empe- 
rurf  .Vdrian,  Sererns,  and  Constan* 
tiuB  Chloros,  3.  4,  ^. 

Edwin,  king  of  Northombria,  expelled 
from  his  throne  in  his  infancy,  17 : 
educated  in  Wales,  ib. ;  his  critical 


situation  M  the  court  of  East  .\q- 
glia,  18,  19;  restored  to  his  king- 
dom by  the  arms  of  Redowald,  VO ; 
marries  Ethelburga,  sister  of  Bthcl- 
bald,  king  of  Kent,  91 ;  his  life 
attempted  by  an  assasin  at  his 
palace  of  Derventis,  99  ;  u  bap- 
tixed  with  his  niece,  Hilda,  after* 
wards  the  celebrated  nbbess  of 
Whitby,  95;  constructs  a  church 
of  wood  at  York,  '26;  lays  tho 
foundation  of  a  church  of  free-stooe 
in  the  Mroe  pUce,  ib  ;  esublishes 
the  Cbrisiian  religion  in  Northum- 
bria,  ib. ;  is  slain  at  Hatfield  in 
battle  against  Cadwailon,  king  of 
Wales,  and  Penda,  kmg  of  Mer- 
cia,  ib.  ^ 

Egfrid,  king  of  Nortburobria,  repels 
an  invasion  of  the  Picts,  39;  is 
killed  in  battle,  ib. 

Ella,  king  of  Beniicia,  killed  in  bat- 
tfie  against  tba  Danes  neur  York« 
45. 

EUand,  or  Eland,  751  ;  Elland,  Sir 
John,  bis  tragical  story,  751—754. 

EUshawbill,  Ripon,  a  very  remark- 
able tnmultts,  676,  677. 

Escrick,  361. 

Eske  rirer,  65. 

Eston.  Nab,  ancient  encampment, 
oi'o,  9tl9* 

EvehnghMD,  ^59,  55^ 

F. 

Famley-hall,  790;  paintings,  791; 
curious  painted  window,  ib. ;  plea- 
sure-grounds, 799. 

Ferriby,  North,  .'(49. 

Ferrybridge,  898. 

Filejr,  399. 

Finningley  park,  84S ;  c6ttage,  ib. 

Fisherv,  boats  annually  sent  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast  to  the  herring  fish- 
ery at  Yarmouth,  417. 

Fitswilliam,  lamily  of,  838, 

Flamburough,  416;  fishery  here  car- 
ried on  with  spirit,  41'?;  dreadful 
accident,  ib.;  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  name  of  Flamborough,  ib.^ 
monumental  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable, 
418;  remarks,  ib.;  Danisli  tu%rer, 
419;  new  light-house,  ib. ;  in  what 
manner  distiu^ished  from  any 
other  light  in  ttus  kingdom,  ib. 

Flan- 


■^•lSS.«^'!!;°'i.v«  of 

¥ottlnet»^''T/ 277,6^8-  ^ 


G. 


« ^roc  B.V..- «-"\ ' 


I     "?'•.  York  in   »"r^»"^SltJe  *X 

H.W«..'*fi.nV.onof*eS 
town.  »^^"  »  ? -^^  «f  the  town,  ^^ » 

dctivtit»o«  of  iw         ^^^^jch,  7*^ 
trcncbincnw>  7*v^  »«"V*5L 


;k  •  township*.  »"• »  »  _    765— ^"'  » 
tiUotwn.J*"'*'*  teiboty. 
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•*? 65;  De  Fo^ DmialTCSi  Halt- 

a])avidUIC.A.7M. 
JoliB»  Etq.  Mtborof  "  Crt^ 
lUctb"  hit  clumicter»  dll. 
•liliMi  Mansolcam  of  lb«i  Conila- 
bk  fMulj  of  Bortoa  Conttablo^ 


TUltftnprtce  Priorj.  539. 
Arlager,  King  of  Norwty.    Vide 

HHtwood  Ho««,  716,  717. 

'  Chorcb,  717, 118. 

■■'  Cwtle,  7]B^7fO. 

Rwraviite,  High  mid  Low,  65«; 
ih— riwi,  656 ;  chalybeate  spriogi, 
ih»;  sslplyar  i|prinfi»  654;  phv- 
■icMiis  who  have  wrkten  on  the 
fabjoct  of  tb«  Hanowgate  watm, 
ib. ;  ancieiit  tCate  ofHanowgat«| 
ab. ;  nHMd  tnprovcmeat  of  th# 
plaee  ;  665 ;  hiiw,  ib. ;  pmale  ac- 
ONHBodatioDay  ib. ;  popolatioii,  &c. 
ib.; 

Harphaoi,  Burial  place  of  iha  St 
Qaenthi'i  faniiljr,  494;  reputed 
birth-place  of  St.  John  of  Beverly, 
ib.;  St  John^tWcIl,  ib. 

Hatield,  901 ;  birth-place  of  Willian 
de  Hatfieldt  aecond  ton  of  King 
Edward  IIL  ib. ;  battle  of  HatlieW, 
bi  which  Edwin,  Kingof  Northaa- 

,    bria,  waa  slaiii,  86. 

RatfteM  Chace,  description  of,  901, 
9Uf ;  intended  indotore,  909 ;  re« 
marks  on  the  climate*  Ice.  of  thia 
diatrictfib.;  trees  f(Hiod  boried  hi  the 
gronnd,  sopposcd  to  be  the  relics  of 
woods  destroyed  bj  the  Ronans, 
004* 

Hawes,ff88. 

Haclewood  Hall,  630;  prospecfa,  690, 
651. 

Redoaw  once  a  fommercial  town, 
444;  dratroyed  by  fire,  445;  by 
tiie  Dane?,  ib. 

■  *  agriculroral  society,  446. 

Helmsley,  sitoaiion,  «70 ;  population, 
ib.;  linen  manufacture,  971  \  mar- 
ket* ib  ;  fair^,  ib. ;  Helmsley 
parish,  extent  of,  ib. ;  popuUtion 
ofy.ib. 

Haainghroogh,  579  f  auppoaed  re- 
jnainaof  n  Bonan  fort» ib. 

Helnsworth, 

Herbert,  Sir  Tho»aa»  945*  946. 
Vai^XVI. 


Heaalt,  541$  ReariellbMi,  *€.  ib. 

Hilda,  St  hnptiand  at  York,  95; 
akctcb  of  bar  life  nod  ehaneler, 
951 ;  berntme  hdd  la  high  reMn^ 
tlon,  ib. ;  OBatnoce  of  papnbr  an* 
paratitioii,  lb. 

Holm,  on  Spalding  BM>or,  55»-^M6b 

Homaea,  499,490. 
mere,  499* 


9f, 


Hornby  Castle,  996. 

Hoogbton,  559. 

Howards,  Genealogical 
t61--f65. 

Howden,  sitoation,  569  ;  popolatioii, 
ib. ;  ratio  of  mortality,  ib, ;  mar- 
het,  ib* ;  iaiii,  ib. ;  manor  ead 
chorch  of  Howden  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  lb. ; 
vested  in  tha  crown  at  the  time  of 
the  Conqoeat,  565  ;  given  by  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror  to  the  Bishop 
of  Dnrham,  ib.  ^  the  jariadiction 
now  a  peculiar  under  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Dotlmm ;  ib. ;  chmeh 
first  a  rectory,  56S ;  made  collegi- 
aie,  ib. ;  college  disaolred,  964 ; 
church  falls  to  decay,  ib  ;  roof  of 
the  chancel  falla  in»  ib. ;  church  da* 
'acrihed,  565;  elegant  chapter* 
home  built  by  Waiter  Skirkw, 
Bishop  of  Dnrfaam,  565,  566  ;  tow- 
er or  steeple  bnilt,  or  hetghtened 
I17  Walter  8kirlaw,566;  Camden's 
singular  account  of  it  examined, 
667  ;  palace  erected  at  Howden  hy 
Walter  SkirUw,  569;  additiontio 
the  edifice  by  bis  aucceasor  Biahop 
Langley,  ib. ;  cooTerted  into  a 
lam»-hou«,  569;  ancient  park, 
ib. ;  enrirons  of  Howden,  ib. 

Howsham  Hall,  409. 

Iluddersdeld,  767 ;  mauDfaolttrea  and 
trade,  ib. 

Hull,  or  Kingston  upon  Hall,  origin 
of  its  name,  447 ;  founded  by  £d- 
ward  T.  ib  ;  preriotts  state  of  the 
place  where  it  stands,  and  of  the 
adjacent  country,  ib  ;  advantage- 
ous situatfon  of  the  town,  448 ;  pri- 
vileges granted  to  it  by  Edward  I. 
ibid ;  cummencement  and  progrem 
of  its  iradc,  449;  Hull  eclipses 
Ravenspnr,  Patrington,  Hedon, 
Grimsby,  nnd  Barton,  ib. ;  ren- 
dered acceisible  by  highways,  ib.; 
Trinity  Church  boih.  449,  460\ 
SP  ferry 
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ferrj  fu  Barton  cittbliftbfd,  450  ; 
fcU-LTis  paved,  ib.  ;  iiilnbiUiits  eii- 
riclied  by  trnde  to  Iceland  fur 
Hockfishy  ib. ;  town  ftirfificd,  ib  ; 
iBiiiittktvry  of  M.  Auguvin«',  nr 
Blackfri.irs,  built.  4Mi,  %h\ ;  Hall 
.diklresa«d  tor  iraut  of  fresh  water. 
466 ;  canal  f>rdered  to  be  cat  to  ! 
Anlabv  spring,  ib. ;  disputes  be*  ' 
tween  Hull  and  the  neighbouring 
villnges  on  the  subject  of  treih  wa- 
ter; 466—468 :  art  of  brick-making 
revived  at  Hull,  469 ;  ditpotrs 
'Concerning  frckb  water  renewed, 
47u  i  appeal  to  Rome  mi  the  sub- 
iect,  471;  Hull  fvniislics  teferal 
Jarge  ships  to  Henrj  V  473  ;  Hall, 
Ma  vor  of,  killed  ai  the  battle  of 
Wakeffcld  Green,  fighting  on  the 
Lancastrian  side,  474;  Hall  ra- 
vaged bv  the  plagnc,  476,  484, 
486.  486",  4B7  ;  beueged  by  the  in- 
Kurgenu  of  the  East  Riding,  477  ; 
besieged  by  Sir  Robert  Constable, 
478;  visited  by  Henry  V III.  ib. ;  in- 
undated by  the  H  umber,  480;  trade 
of  Hull  annoyed  by  pirates,  ib. ; 
Hull  eclipses  'York  in  trade,  481 ; 
raagistrutes  endearoor  to  restrain 
eiccss  in  apparel,  ib. ;  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, 483  .  water-works  erected » ib.; 
improved  and  perfected,  511 ;  Iloli 
distinguished  tor  loyalty,  4Ko,  j06, 
607 ;  entrance  into  the  town  re- 
fused to  Charles  1.  by  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham,  -191 ;  Hull  put  in  a  posture 
of  delrnce,  493  ;  new  fortifications 
eifclod,  ib. ;  adjacent  country 
inui.dali'd,  ib  ;  besieijed  in  vain  by 
the  king,  -196;  bc^ir^ed  a  second 
■ilmc  b>  the  Royalists,  60i;  new  ci- 
i.i'Icl  erectedr  "•Co ;  precuitions 
t  ikcn  against  llic  plu^uc,  .X)!; 
town  seised  for  the  l*riiite  .>t 
Ornn^e.  5l»*) ;  put  in  u  stall*  ui  i\c- 
Jriicc  in  tin-  year  17  »6,  .»<»7;  Grmii 
land  ir.nl«-  revived  by  -Mr.  Stdu- 
ilh'c.  .>^>^,  .'>oy ;  exieul  wt  that  luidc 
Rt'^Hull,  6^0;  the  lovu  Mralls  dc- 
Tuohshcd,  and  the  ditches  filled  up, 
*>1^;  Uiwn  described,  6K'— .^16: 
garrison,  517  ;  Trinity  Cliunh,  ib. 
Sr.  Mary's  Church,  oiB;  St.  John's 
Cliur<:h,'6l9  ;  chaptis  and  niccting- 
houMS   loi    ()jsscnlcr>,  ib. ;  graiu- 


niar.4cb(A>l,  6!e0 ;  other  A-ce-sclioots, 
ib. ;  subscription  library,  ib. ;  Mr. 
WallisS  Museum,  55? I  ;  Trinity, 
House,  5t9  ;  curiosities,  ib. ;  char- 
ter-)iou>e  hospital,  593;  Charity 
Hall,  5t4;  clubs,  or  friendly  lo-' 
cieties,  6t5 ;  general  inflrmtry, 
.iV5,  5^6  i  society  for  the  tuppres-. 
siou  of  vice,  5t6,  5<7  ;  docks,  5tT, 
6«8 ;  commerce  of  Hull,  5f9  •/ 
Greenland  fishery,  550;  inUn^ 
trude,  ib. ;  population,  ib. ;  na* 
nicipal  gorcmment,  63 1  ;  emi- 
ucnt  men.  Sir  John  Lawson,  532 
— 53»;  Andrew  Marrel,  534;  Or." 
Thomas  Watson,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  634 — .V36;  enriroiis  of 
Hull,  536. 
Hull  river,  64. 

—  Bank-house,  540. 

Homber    river,    64;    extraordinity 
high  tides,  44f  ;  villages  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  inundations  from  the 
Humber,    ib. ;     nlterations   in  its, 
shores,  ib. ;  three  Danish  fleets  sail 
up  the  Humber,  vie.  the  first  under 
Inguar  and  Ubba.  A.  D.  867,  the 
second  under  Swein,  king  of  Den*. 
mark,  A.  D.  1013,  and  the  thir<l' 
ander  Osbern,  brother  to  the  klog 
of  Denmark.  A.  D.  1069.  445;  a 
Norwegian  fleet  sails  up  the  Hum- 
ber, under  HitdradaHarfager,  king  ■ 
of  Norway,  67. 

Hutton  Husitel,  S7!y. 

Pagnei,  877. 

1. 

Ilkley,  ihe  ancient  Olicand,  7V^j  Ro- 
man Hntt«]uiiics,  ib. 

Inj;iel'>n,  7:>4. 

lni!iel)oroup!i  nioontain,  736,737. 

In;::!iir,  or  Ivar  uiid  Ubba,  sons  of 
Jlagiiar  Lodbrng,  conduct  the  Da* 
nisli  invasion,  4,}. 

InL'icir  esiabiihbe>  his  throne  al 
VotK,  46. 

Huruni,  or  ibcur.      Vide  Aldburg. 

J. 

Jews  of  York,  140;  their  opulence, 
ib. ;  dreadful  niiissacre  of  the  Jew! 
in  ibat  city,  143—147. 

Julius  Paik,*l3. 

Kcighley, 
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K. 

Kei^hley,  740 ;  market,  741 ;  fain^ 
jb. ;     population,     manafactarea, 
«  ib. ;  action  between  tbe  Rojaliati 
.  and  tbe  troops  of  tbe  Pariiament, 
74f. 
Xelfieid  Hall,  561. 
KeCtlenets  Alam  Works,  316. 
Kettlewell,7S0;  destrovcd  by  a  flood 

from  the  adJACCUt  hiflsj  731. 
Kilham,  4fS. 
Kippai  park,  621. 

Kirbynoonide,  ¥67;  death  and  burial 
of  the  dissipated  Duke  of  Bucking- 
^    bam  at  thai  place,  S67,  S68. 
Airkdale,    parish    of,  268;    ancient 
churcli,  situation  of»  269;  Saxon 
•,  inscription,  ib. ;  monuroents  to  the 
meoMry  of  the  Gibsons,  Robinsons, 
and  Caleys,  270. 
Kirk-Elkand  West  £lla,544. 
Kirkhara  priory,  407;  cause   of  its 
foondatiou,  408 ;  revenues  at  the 
dissolution,     lb*;     ruins    of   tbe 
priory,  409. 
Kjrkleathana    Hall,    31 1;    pleasure- 
'  crounds,  ib. ;    Turner's  hospital, 

5l9;  chapel,  ib. 
Xirklefttham  church,  314  ;  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  ot  Sir  William 
Torner,  ib.  ;  Mausoleum  of  the 
'  Tbnier  ikmily,  ib. ;  improreroeiits 
in  agricohure,  planting,  &c.  by  tbe 
late  Sir  Charles  Turnt^r,  314. 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  situation,  '798; 
style  of  architecture,  ib. ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  rains,  '798,  799  ;  Hist. 
of  the  Abbey.  800,  801 ;  revenues 
prior  to  the  dissolution,  801. 
KnaresbroDKh,  634;  derivation  of  the 
name,  6So;  cattle  built  by  Serlo 
de  Buri:h,  6:i6 ;  given  by  King  Ste- 
phen to  Robert'd'Estoteville,  ib.  ; 
sranted  by  Henry  III.  to  Hubert 
ae  Burgh,  ib.;  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  637 ;  given  br  Henry  III. 
to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  ib.  ; 
reverts  to  the  Crown,  ib. ;  given  by 
Edward  II.  to  Piers  Gavestun,  ib.; 
sranted  by  Edward  III.  to  bis  siui 
John  of  Gaunt,  ib.;  annexed  to  the 
Buchy  of  Laneaster,  ib. ;  Kinf 
Richard  JI.  confined  here,  ib. ; 
flutie  and  lordshipof  Knaresbrough 


granted  by  James  T.  to  bis  son«  af- 
terwards King  Charles  T.  ib. ;  roy- 
alist garrison  in  tbb  castle  ravage 
and  plunder  the  country,  fiS ; 
CHstle  taken  by  Lord  Fairfax,  ib.  ; 
dismantled  by  order  of  Pari iam^t, 
ib.  ;  castle  described,  638 — ^41 ; 
parish  church,  641 ;  drnppiiig.well, 
642;  rock-home,  643;  St.  Robert's 
chapel,  ib.  ;  St.  Robert,  sketch  of 
hit  life  and  character,  644—647; 
Fort  Montague.  647;  the  priory, 
648 ;  St.  Robert's  Cavr,  649  ;  John 
Meicalf,  an  extranrdiiivry  charac* 
ter,  630;  singular  pha^nomenon  in 
human  hair,  651. 

Knaresbrough  forest,  651,  652;  in- 
closures  of  great  public  benefit, 
65s?. 

Knostrop,  '196,  797. 

Knotlingley, 


Langdale,  Sir  Marroadukc,  867. 

Luwson,  Sir  John,  5.12 — 534. 

Ledstone  Lodgf,  621. 

Leeds,  775 ;  descripti'>n  of  the  l.»wn, 
775—777  ;  churches,  St.  Pfier\ 
777 ;  sepulchral  monuments.  778— 
781 ;  inscriptions,  ib. ;  St.  Jol.ii'», 
781;  Trinity  Church,  ib.  ;  Sr. 
PuuPs,  782;  St.  J.imes,  ib. ;  chapel» 
nud  roecting-hou«e  for  Disnciuers, 
ib. ;  vicarage,  ib.  ;  pari>h,  ib. :  j;e- 
neral  infirmary,  782,  7tf3 ;  free 
grammar  school,  783,  784;  charity 
school,  78*  ;  work -house,  ib. ; 
King's  Mills,  ib. ;  water- works,  ib.* ; 
assembly  rooms  and  theatre,  ib. ; 
subscription  library,  785;  anaudl 
exhibition  of  pictures,  ib.  ;  mixed 

.cloth  hall,  ib.;  white  cloth  hall, 
ib.;  cloth  market^,  786;  markets 
for  provisions,  ib.  ;  manufactures, 
787 ;  state  ol  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, 788  ;  population  of  the 
town,  789;  population  of  the  pa- 
rish, ib. ;  Leeds  and  Liverpool, 
789,  790;  corporation  of  Leeds, 
and  municipal  government,  790  ; 
observations  on  the  dispersion  of 
the  manufactories  in  the  country 
villager,  and  its  advantages, "79 1, 
792;  aiitiqait?  of  Leeds:  conjee* 
tnrei  of  Mt.  Thoresby  and  Bishop 
3  P  2  Oibscn 
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Oibfon  <m  \he  dorivtlion  of  iti 
vmmtt  79f ;  ancatiiHy  a  rojml  villi, 
799 ;  tanguiiMry  btttle  nemr  Vtmdp, 
ia  wliicb  rendt*  King  of  Mefcui« 
•nd  moAt  ot  bis  noblci»  wefo  •Imiu 
fighting  tgaiiut  the  Horthurobrwiit, 
79.V,  794;  castle  of  Leeds  besieged 
hj  King  Sle|>beii>  795 ;  towu  inoor- 
forated,  tb. ;  Leeds  atoroMd  and 
toleii  by  Sir  Thomas  Fnirfax.  ib. ; 
riot  on  accoant  of  llie  turnpike  act, 
795  ;  quelled  by  Edwin  Latcelles, 
Esq.  afterwards  Lord  Harewood, 
196 ;  environs  of  Leeds,  ib. 

Lcyiiurn,  V87. 

Liiidhulme,  90);  hermit  of  Uod- 
holme,  903  ;  his  grave  opened,  and 
his  bones  funnd,  ib. 

LockwofKl  of  Lockwood  Hall,  bis  tra- 
gical story,  7b3, 764. 

LondesbrooKli,  Mipposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Delgnvitia,  551,  55Y. 

M. 

Malhum,  734  ;  Malbam  Cove,  ib. 

Malhan  water,  ib. 

MaKon,  96S;  possessed  in  the  Saton 
times  by  the  Earls  Siwtird  and 
Torkil,  965 ;  at  the  tine  of  the 
Conquest  by  Colebrand,  ib. ;  given 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Gil- 
bert Tystm,  ib.  ;  possessed  by  Eu- 
stace St.  John,  whu,  in  the  war  be- 
tween King  Stephen  and  the  Eni- 
Sress  Maud,  delivered  it  to  David 
[ing  of  Scotland,  ib. ;  garrtM>ned 
|>y  the  Scots,  ib. ;  taksn  and  de- 
stroyed by  Thorstan,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  its  castle  demolished, 
ib.;  town  rebuilt,  ib  ;  manor  di- 
vided between  the  Eures,  ClitTords. 
and  r«iMiers,  ?(^4;  possessed  by  ihc 
Marquis  of  llockinghum,  ib.;  at 
present  by  E<irl  Fitzwilliam,  ib. ; 
situation  of  Malton,  "£65^  tuv%'n  de- 
scribed, ib  ;  borough  ol'Maiton,  ib. 
Mutrket?,  ib.  ;  corn-trade,  il».  Iuir», 
)b.;  Malloii  &iipj)Oiteci  by  Drake  und 
Uinderwrll  tu  be  the  ancient  Came* 
ludunum,  ib. 

Morkcl  Weighton,  548,  .H9. 

Mari^k  Hull,  315. 

MarOun  Moor  battle,  175,  176. 

Marlon,  Birth-place  ol  Captain  James 
Cook,  297. 


liTarton  near  Bridlington. 

Marvel,  Audrew,  bis  character,  5S#. 

Masborongh,  8t9;  celebrated  ir«a> 
works,  ib- 

Masham,  iST. 

Melbom,  55^. 

Mels'4,  or  Ueaox Abbey,  AhmmM  b^ 
William  LeOroB,Earrof  Atbemifo« 
439  i  village  inhabited  bv  a  CoWdj 
from  Meauz  in  Nomuuvlj,  ib. 

Melton  on  the  Hill,  ITi^. 

Metcalf,  John,  of  Knaresbroogfa,  Ml. 

Melham,  569. 

Methley  Park, 

Middlcham,  t87. 

Moorlands,  Eastern,  66 — 69. 
Western,  78, 79. 


Morcar,  Carl  of  NorthmDber1and,fllai^ 
in  battle  at  Fallbrd  near  Yoik,  57. 

Mount  Grace  Priofj,  f96. 

Molgrave  Ca^le,  Roman  Urns  hmn4 
tberey  13;  description  ot,  SIT. 

N.  . 

Nether  Hall,  868, 

NewburghHaIl,y80. 

NcwhalH  7tO. 

Newbv  Hall,  situation,  7111  dtwgo- 
ed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wm|»  ib. ; 
portico,  ib  ;  entrance  Half*  ^.4 
parlour,  7 IS ;  library,  ih.  i  dini8^ 
room,  ib. ;  drawing-room  rich  ta- 
pestry..  ib  ;  antichamber,  ib.  ;  staif* 
case,  7iy,  713;  state  bed-room, 
713;  superb  statue  gallery,  7t3, 
714;  collcctiuu  of  statues  busti^ 
aic.  lb. 

Northallerton,  t9i ;  situation^  ib, ; 
market  and  marLtt-plnce,  ib.;  fairs 
ib  ;  battle  o(  the  »tandrird,  ^95, 
296 ;  environs  of  Northallerton, 
996. 

Nonliuuibrin,  a  Saxon  kingdom, 
founded  by  Ida  and  Ella,  17 ; 
M>uiutimes  divided  into  the  two 
kiuiidoms  of  Btrnicia  und  Deirn, 
ih  ;  conquered  by  Cadwallon  and 
IVnda,  M? ;  restored  by  Oswy,  t9; 
nubnnts  to  fcgbcrt,  king  of  Wesscf, 
57 ;  c<  nquered  by  the  Dane  a»id 
ronverted  from  a  Saxon  uuoaDanisb 
kingdom,  46  ;  acknott  ledge  the  pn- 
mniount  sovereignty  of  Alfred,  opo« 
nurch  of  the  Anglo  Saxony  48;  re- 
volu,  and  is  rcdnced  to  obedience 

by 
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%ltAWkif6  the  Elder,  ib.;  fevblts 
tgaliW  and  ik  reduced  bj  AthelsUn, 
49 ;  retolU  again,  artd  is  again  re- 
doced  bjr  thatprince,  H^;  finalijr 
f  obvertM  by  Edred,  54 ;  reduced 

,  into  a  prOVinCtt  of  the  Anglo  Sazun 
^kKMUteby*  ib, ;  made  an  earldom, 
ib. 

llM^lPark. 

JtdHAppletoily  t48. 

O. 

OflrtH,  King  of  Deira,  defeated  and 
stain  by  Uie  Danea  at  York.  4d. 

€>vlc.  King  of  Ueini,  slain  before  the 
walUofYurk,  87. 

Oswald,  King  o:  Northombria.  defeats 
and  slays  Cad wh  lion.  King  of 
Wales,  fS ;  iixes  hik  residence  at 
Tork,  ib.  ;  com|»letes  the  building 
0f  a  stone  church  at  York,  ib. ;  is 
hilled  in  battle  against  Pcnda,  King 
of  Mercia,  ib. 

Oawy.Kinsof  Bernicia,  puts  to  death 
Oswiii,  King  of  Deira,  and  defeaU 
and  slays  Penda,  King  of  Mercia, 
Mar  Leeds,  St  ;  subdues  Mt-fcia, 
ib. ;  his  char«cter,  5f . 

Ctfey,  714;  derivation  of  its  name, 
7i5;  market,  ib.;  fairs,  ib. ;  ^pu- 
lation,  ib.  ;  church,  ib.  sepulcbral 
lAonuments,  ib.;  manor  of  iXley 
given  by  King  Athelstan  to  the  see 
of  York,  ib. 

Olfey  Chevin,  715;  beautiful  pr(»* 
specta,  ib.  , 

Ottse  river,  6f— 64. 

Owitoii,  8tf . 


Parlington,  690,  62U 

Pateley  Bridge,  714 

Patrhigton,  440 ;  supposed  to  be  the 
ancivnt  Pretorium,  441. 

Paul,  or  Paghill,  ships  of  the  line 
bailt  there,  447  ;  soap  manufactory, 
ib.  ;  fort  busli  at  Paul  by  the  roval- 
isls,  for  the  purpose  of  comminding 
Ibe  llumber,  494 ;  denvolisbed  by 
the  Parliament's  ships  in  the  river« 

PaalNnifl  converts  the  Novthumbrfant 
to  CbriitftMUty,  f6;  baptii^  ten 


Mkmaii 
.  river  Swale,  ib. 

Peitda,  King  of  Mfcreia,  bis  death  and 
ehariitter,  91. 

P^lgaht  iboontain,  73t. 

f^eniitone,  816. 

PetiliusCerealisdefeMs  the  Dtigan- 
tes,  1. 

Phipps,  Constantine  John,  Lord  Mnl- 
grave,  sketch  of  bis  life,  and  vuyfege 
to  (he  Arctic  regions,  3ia~Sr.'0. 

Pickering,  f  65 ;  tradition  of  its  an- 
tiquity, ib  ;  once  sent  members  to 
Parliamout,  *i(^6  ;  town  described* 
ib.  ;  marLet  and  fairs,  ib.  ;  church, 
ib. ;  castle,  ib. ;  stood  a  siege  u> 
gainst  tUe  Parliament's  forces,  967. 

Pilgrimage  of  grace,  159, 571,  861. 

Plunipton,  657. 

Pocklington,  557. 

Pole,  William  de  la,  bom  at  Raven* 
spur,  431  ;  established  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Hull,  ib. ;  entortuins  King 
hdward  IlL  and  his  courc,  ib.; 
made  the  first  Mayor  of  Hull.  ib.  ; 
supplies  King  Kdward  wiih  money, 
452  ;  made  a  Knight  Banneret,  iH; 
made  lirst  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber,  and  obtains  the  office  of 
Chief  Baron  ot  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  seignioor^  of  Holdemess,  ib.  ; 
it  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town  of 
Hull,  ib.)  begins  to  build  a  Car- 
thusian monastery  and  Iiospital,  ib. 
his  death,  ib. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  ilnislies  the  iDo> 
nasfery  and  hospital  begun  by  his 
ftther,  45:$;  is  oMde  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  Karl  of  Soflblk,  ib  ;  builds 
a  magnificeiH  palace  at  Hiill,  453, 
454;  cbamd  with  peculation,  and 
removed  from  his  office,  464 ;  im* 
prisoned,  ib.;  rtcallfd  to  court, 
455 ;  obliged  to  fly  to  Calais,  ib. ; 
sent  back  a  prisoner  to  England^ 
456;  Irtipeached  by  ParlianoenT, 
ib. ;  condemned  to  eiUe,  ib. ;  dies 
at  Paris,  ib. ; 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  second  Eari  of 
Suflblk,  restored  to  the  estates  and 
titles  of  Ilia  fatlier,  456 ;  accompa* 
nics  Henry  V.  in  his  expedittuu  to 
Fi'ance,  ib. ;  dies  at  Harneur,  ib. 
Po!e,  Miehncl  de  U«  third  Earl  of  Suf. 
folk,  killed  at  the  batlle  of  Agin- 
court,  457. 

3  P  3  Pole 
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Pole  WillUn  de  U,  foyrth  Etrl  of  Saf- 1 
&ilk,  makes  iwent^-foar  campaigns  I 
in  France,  467  i  comniands  at  the  I 
•lege  of  Orleans,  ib. ;  it  taken  pri- 
toner  by  the  Frenchj  and  toon  after 
exdiAoged,  458 ;  recoTers  Aumale, 
lb. ;  his  extreme  leTtrit^'  ou  that  oc- 
cation,  ib. ;  tent  arobaksador  to 
France*  ib. ;  concladet  a  truce,  lb. ; 
Oegociates  the  marriage  ol  Henr^ 
VL  with  Margaret  of  Anjoo,  ib. ;  is 
created  Marquit  of  Suffolk,  ib. ;  ac- 
euted  of  the  murder  of  liie  Duke  of 
Gloucetter^  460;  acquitted  b^  the 
king,  ib. ;  created  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
ib.  i  impeached  b^-  the  Parliament, 
46ti  scot  into  fxiU  by  the  king,  4ti'i. 
murdered  at  tea,  ib. 

Pole,  John  de  la,  Duke  of  Suffolk  mar- 
ries the  »i&ler  of  £dward  IV.  463. 

Polcde  la  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  464. 

pole  do  la  Edmund,  Eurl  of  Suffolk, 
put  to  deiithby  Henry  VIII.  463. 

Poiitefractt  situation,  861;  descrip- 
tion of  the  town,  ib. ;  tucicty,  ib.  ; 
church,  formerly-  called  "  Si.  Mary 
de  foro,**  now  bt.  Giles  882 ;  di- 
nensiont,  ib  ;  fine  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  ib.;  church  of  All 
fniinis,  urchitocture,  ib.;  dimensions, 
ib. ;  irrcpjirably  injured  in  the  civil 
war,  883;  other  places  formerly 
con&ccraU'd  to  religion,  viz.  church 
of  Si.  Thomas,  ib. ;  priory  of  St. 
John,ib.  ;  Monkhill,  ib. ;  'Ooniini- 
cuns,  or  Blackfriars,  884  ;  Carme- 
lites, or  Whilftfriers,  ib.  ;  AuMiii- 
fricrj,  ib.;  places  of  worship  lor  Dis- 
•enters,  ib. ;  market,  ib  ;  garclen5 
and  nurseries,  ib. ;  liquoiice,  ib. 
eminent  men,  Lin,  author  of  the 
Newcastle  Rider,  88%  ;  Or.  Nnlha- 
niel  Johnson,  ih. ;  et^molo^y  of  ihe 
name  of  Poiitefroct,  ib. ;  Tl.oraas  do 
Castletord's  >tory,  ib.;  refuted, 
886  ;  name  derived  from  the  brok- 
en bridge  across  the  Wash,  ib; 
Pontefract  supposed  bv  LeUnd  and 
Brake  to  be  the  Legiolom  of  Anto- 
ninus, 887  J  ihHt  opinion  refuted, 
ib. ;  manor  of  Pontefract  ^iven  by 
William  the  conqueror  to  libert  de 
Lacy,  ib. ;  transferred  by  the  mar- 
ringe  ol  ihe  heiress  of  the  Lacys,  to 
tlohn  Fits  Eusuce,  888  ;  trau^ierred 


to  Thomu,  Earl  of  Laneaitar^  y». ; 
rebellion  of  lliomat.  Earl  of  I^n* 
catter,  R89;  hit  capture  at  Boroagli- 
bridge,  ib.  ;  account  of  hia  Elocu- 
tion, 891  ;  murder  of  Riclimfd  XL 
in  Pontefract  Castle,  ib. 

Pontefract  surrenders  to  Robert  Atke, 
general  of  the  pilgrin>age  of  grace, 
.  89^;  castle  of  Pontefract,  aituatioi^ 
89:) ;  ballium,  895  ;  keep,  #xtra^ 
ordinary  thickuetsof  the  walU,  ib.  ; 
horrid  dungeon.  894;  cattle  built  by 
Ilbert  de  Lacy,  ib.;  time  employed 
in  its  building,  ib.;  garrisoned  br 
the  Rovaliiits,  ib. ;  besieged  b^  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  ib. ;  siege  raited, 
895;  besieged  again  and  taken  by 
the  Parliament's  army,  896 ;  teised 
by  Colonel  Morricc  for  the  king,ib.( 
besieged  the  third  time  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians, ib. ;  the  garcifon 
hearing  of  the  king's  death,  pro- 
claim his  son  Charles  II  897; 
makes  a  vigorous  borlie,  ib.  ^  it 
compelled  to  suricnder,  ib. ;  fix 
persons  ex v-eptcd  from  merrT>ibw; 
make  thnr  esc.ipe,  ib.  ;  Mortice 
and  Blackburn  taken  and  executed, 
ib.  ;  castle  of  Ptiulefract  deiuulisb- 
ed  by  order  of  Patln.nient,  ib.; 
pretent  ttate  of  it»  ruiu»^ib. ;  envi- 
rons of  Tontefnict,  898. 

Pool,  715;   Pool  bank.  ib. 

Priories,  Allerion  Maulevercr,  661; 
Boliou,729;  Uridlingion,  41  l,4iV; 
Drax,  61(1,  617  ;  Gniibrough.  3*>6, 
S07  ;  Halteniprice,  5:>9  ;  Ki:khaai, 
407;  Knarobrough,  tj48  ;  Mount- 
grace,  ^96 ;  Nun-Applelon,  ^48; 
Swine,  431;  Waldiiignell,  816; 
Warier,  567  ;  Walton,  4«7  ;  Wike- 
hum,  o76. 


Qua^,  Bridlington,  Vide  Bridlngtoo, 
description  of  the  harbour,  S76« 

R. 

Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  Danish   chief. 

put  to  death  by  Ella,  King  of  Ber- 

nicia.  43. 
Ravenhill,  343 ;  curious  monument  of 

antiquity  found  at  that  place,  S44; 

conjectures  ou  the  subject,  544. 347 
Kavcntpor, 
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lUveiiipiir,  formerly  •  noted  |>ort, 
now  swallowed  up  bj  the  so*  or 
tke  Hamber,  15,  44«. 

I^edcar,  514. 

Bibble  river,  73f . 

lUbston-lwl/,  658;  chapel,  659; 
•epulchral  itionuiuent  of  the  stan- 
dard-bearer in  the  ninth  Koniaij 

.  legion,  dog  up  in  Trinity  gardena 
at  York,  ib. 

«  manor  given  by  the    Con- 

queror to  Willittro  de  Percy  and 
Ralph  de  Pagnal,  659 ;  po9sc!ssed 
by  Robert  Lord  Ross,  ib. ;  settled 

-  on  the  knights  templars,  ib. ;  pos- 
sessed by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ib  ; 
purchased   by   Henry   Goodricke, 

-  £m).  ancestor  of  the  present  baro- 
net, ib. 

'■  ■  pippin,  apple  so  called,  its 
introduction    from    Frunce,  659, 

.    660. 

Biehard,  Duke  of  York,  killed  at 
Wakefield-green,  813. 

Richmond,  situation,  989;  fairs,  ib.  ; 
eoni-roarket,  989,  t90 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  town,  290 ;  trade  in 
corn  and  lead,  ib. ;  Richmond 
once  poasessed  by  the  Saxon  Earl 
Edwiu,  Rarl  of  Chester,  t88  ;  gi> 
ven  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Alan,  son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Bre- 
taji^e,  ib. ;  remarkable  brevity  of 
the  grant,  ib. ;  earldom  of  Rich- 
niond  possessed  by  different  faroi- 
liofl,  989;  Henry,  first  Duke  of^ 
Richmond,  ib. ;  honours  and  titles 
of  the  duchy  of  Richmond  devolve 

•  on  the  family  of  Lenoz>  ib. 

■  ■  '  town  and  castle  built  by 

•  Alan,  the  first  earl,  289;  castle, 

■  situation  of,  290;  description  of 
the  ruins,  291 ;  environs  of  Rich- 
mond extremely  romantic,  ib. 

Ridings  of  Yorkshire. — North    Ri- 

•  ding,  sit 00 tion,  boundaries,  e&tent, 

■  content  in  square  miles  and  acres, 
6&  I  top«>grapbical  features,  soil, 
fossils,  minerals,  66-^81  ;  canals, 

■  ib  ;  climnte,  85  ;  agricnUure,  pro- 
duce, roods,  &c.  8.^ — ^94;  noble- 

-    men's  seats,  94 ;  gentlemen's  seats, 

9.V 
Rievaulx  abbey  founded  by  William 

L*Esp«c,  277;  situation,  ib. ;  pri- 
V  irileges  granted  by  Henry  L  and 

Utiarf  XL  «od  by  Popes  Akiin- 


der  in.  and  Alexander  IV.  278 ; 
revenues  prior  to  the  dissolution^ 
ib. ;  ruins  of  the  abbey,  «79; 
terrace,  temple,  pavillion,  ib. 

Ripley,  663  ;  market,  ib, ;  fairs,  ib. ; 
church,  ib. ;  free-school,  ib. ;  cns> 
tie,  664. 

—  Sir  George,  his  writings  on 

alchemy,  415. 

Ripon,  situation,  674;  bridges,  ib. ; 
description  of  the  townj.67.'> ;  mar- 
kct-placei  ib. ;  town-hall,  ib. ;  lios- 
pitali  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
John,  St.  Aune,  and  Jepsons,  ib. ; 
theatre,  ib. ;  market  and  fairs,  lb ; 
Ripon  once  famous  fur  its  manu- 
facture of  spurs  ib. ;  Ripon  one  of 
the  most  ancient  boroughs  in  Engf 
land,  676;  court  and  prison  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  ih. ;  Dean 
and  Chapter  prison,  ib. ;  remark- 
able tumulus  called  £I»haw-hill, 
ib  ;  conjectures  respecting  its  ori- 
gin, 677  ;  derivation  of  the  name 
of  Ripon,  ib. ;  Ripon  destroyed 
bv  the  Danes,  678 ;  destroyed  by 
Edred,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
679;  desuo^ed  by  VVilliam  tha 
Conqueior,  ib. ;  destroyed  by  the 
Scots,  680;  town  incorporated,  ib. ; 
conferences  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  commissioners,  ib. ; 
Ri|K>n  taken  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, 681 ;  retaken  by  the  Royal- 
ists, ib. ;  supplied  with  fresh  water, 
ib.  ;  river  Ure  made  navigable  to 
the  town,  ib. ;  monastery  founded 
hv  the  Abbot  of  Mtlros,  678, 68f  ; 
the  monks  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Whit* 
by,  are  expelled,  ib  ;  a  new  mo- 
nastery built  by  Wilfred,  Archbi- 
shop  of  York,  ib.  ;  Wilfred  enter- 
tains  Egfrid  king  of  Northurobria, 
and  his  whole  court,  at  this  mo^ 
nastety,  ib. ;  feast  of  St.  Wilfrid, 
689  ;  the  monastery  obtains  from 
Athelstan  the  privilege  uf  a  sane* 
tuary,  ib. ;  the  collegiate  church, 
or  minster,  erected,  684;  iu  ju- 
risdictions, privileges,  Ace.  685; 
description  of  the  church,  ib.  ; 
dimensions,  686 ;  altar-piece,  a* 
carious  perspective  painting,  ib  i 
oast- window,  687  ;  sepulchral 
nonnmentSf  688 ;  vestry  and 
chapter-hooie,  i^ ;  embellishments 
3  P  4  owhig 
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#wiiif  to  the  fMieal  dfvn,  €99 ; 
•Anraoft  of  RipoOf  ik, 

Bkby  pork,  540. 

Bise,/S0. 

Kobtrt,  St.  tkolch  of  hit  lilt  and 
ehtractor,  644,  647. 

chapel  643. 

■  ■  C0T^64«. 

Robin  Hood's  Bay  dorivea  its  name 
Iroia  cbot  fasHMia  outlaw,  d99 ;  wat, 
aecording  to  tfadition,  ooa  of  hi» 
Ibvorke  rotraati*  ih. }  rarioiis  tra- 
ditiocit  in  (ha  ntiKbboarhuod  con- 
caroing  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  140;  romantic  tituatioo  of 
Iha  ▼iltaga,  541  {  datcriptioii  of 
tha  bay,  ib. ;  tshary*  tb. 

Rocha  Abb«y»  iituation,  843 ;  rain«, 
644 ;  Iba  landscape  embellished 
by  the  lata  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
»b.;  obMrvations  on  piciuresqae 
beauty,  844,  645;  abbey  foanded, 
645  >  observations  on  the  taste  of 
I  ha  Cbtercians  in  their  buildings, 
lb. 

Raokingham,  Mnrqoii  of.  his  cha- 
racter, 655— M?". 

Raman*  make  Eboranim,  or  York, 
tliair  principal  klnlion  in  Britain,  t, 

Raman  roads. — Wat  ling-street,  9; 
from  Mancaniom,  or  Manchester, 
to  York,  10  5  fVom  Manche^er  to 
Aldbarg,  10 ;  from  Chester6eld 
through  Sheffield,  kc,  1 1  ;  vici- 
nal way  througii  Pontefract,  ib. ; 
from  York  to  Malton,  ib. ;  from 
Malton  to  Dumley  buy,  11,  13; 
from  Malton  to  Scarborongh,  13; 
from  Malton  lo  Filey,  ib. ;  from 
York  to  Bridihigion  bay,  14; 
from  York  to  Ove  Prstorium  o( 
Antoninus,  ib. ;  from  Brough  to 
Londesbroughf  tho  ancient  l>eIgo- 
▼itia,  15. 

Roaeberry  Topping,  its  altitude,  69  ; 
strata,  ib.  ;  petrified  sliells,  ^c. 
70  J  opinions  of  the  learned  on 
the  subject  of  petrified  shells,  and 
ether  marine  substances  found  un 
the  tops  of  Dinuntaiiis,  71  ;  magni- 
Aceiic  prospects  from  the  snmniit 
ol  Roseberry  Tupping.  71,  IS, 

Rossington,  870. 

Ruihcrham,  description  of,  6f8; 
birth-placr  of  Tliomas  Scot,  alias 
TUoraus  of  Uollierliam^  archbj»hop 


of  York,  ik;  Mr.  a 

aaacdotea  and  cbamrtar  a£  999, 

630  i  iodepandant  acadami^  9§h 

83«, 
Rudstona,  432 1  remarkaMa  oMiak 

ib.s   canjccturaa  on  tli6  iobicct, 

4«3. 
Raaawick  bay,  316. 
Rupert,  Priacc,  bia  eaadaat  at  IIm 

battle  of  Marttou-iBoar«  IT3b 
S. 

Sahroarth,  569. 

Sandal,  869 ;  monuaaol  of  JbIiq 
Rokeby ,  A  rchbishop  of  Dubliiw  ib. 

Sandal  castle.  M)6,  607. 

Sandbeck,  842— h63. 

SATilla,  Sir  Henry,  sketch  of  hia 
publications,  763—766. 

Scampstiai;  406. 

Scarhrougli,  ancient  name,  347  ;  si- 
tuation, &c,  S51,  353  ;  piers»  3*9, 
350;  harbour,  36 1, 35*> ;  dascrip^ 
tion  of  tha  town,  354  {  am«ae* 
menu,  ib. ;  celebrated  mineral 
waters  6rU  discovered  by  Mra. 
Farrow,  ib. ;  preferred  baiora  Iho 
Iialiai;,  French,  and  (iariuan  s|iaa, 
ib.  i  spaw  lest  in  a  singular  man- 
ner, 355  i  aga*n  di^carrred,  ib  | 
the  waters  anal^acd,  356;  saa- 
bathing,  church  ol  St.  Mary  oMce 
adorned  with  three  lowers.  35?  ; 
Dissenters*  chapel,  ib.;  ra^Ie  built 
by  William  Le  (irou,  Eurl  of  Al- 
bemarle, SdH  ;  seixed  by  Henry 
II.  ib ;  Mugmeiited  in  strength  and 
magniliccnce,  ib  ;  taken  by  the 
eurU  of  Peiubruke  and  Warren, 
.^.^9;  attacked  witliout  success  by 
.  Robert  Aske.  o60 ;  surprised  aod 
tak«*n  by  Tliomas  Stafio^d,  ib. ;  r^ 
taken  by  the  Dirl  ol  WestaiK)ra- 
land,  ib  ;  besie|^  by  Sir  John 
Mc'ldrum,  ib.  ^  Sir  Jolm  McldriuB 
mortally  wounded  in  tha  assault. 
3(>1  i  sie^e  continuad  by  Sir  M. 
Bwynton,  ib. ;  casde  aurmuderad, 
ib. ;  Colonel  i3uyntou,  ilta  gover- 
nor, with  the  garristjn,  dcclcres  fur 
tlie  king,  ib  ;  castle  and  town 
again  besieged  by  the  FMrliaiitasita- 
riniiSi  ib. ;  com|>elli'd  to  surren- 
der, ib. ;  put  in  a  Mitte  ol  defeaoa 
against  the  Pretender,  36«  ;  cuttle, 
situation  oC  ib. ;  Lady's  well,  ib. ; 
ia  wkat  iaannar  supplied  witb  wa- 
ter- 
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tet,  %fiS  I  niim  of  the  ctitle,  564, 
465;  trade  o(  Scarbroogb,  3b5, 
S^h;  69liery,  ib. ;  market  and 
imt%,  ib.  i  population,  967  ;  sa*« 
Vrtiy  of  tlic  air,  ilK  ;  ratio  tif  mor- 
Ulity,  lb. ;  iiittwicpf  of  longevitj, 

'  9(>7,  5f>8;  ricinitv  of.ScarbrjQgti, 
Sb;  WraponoeM,  wrOliYrr*!  nioant, 
ib.|  901  tar  ii^riottt  to  planta- 
tion^  f>69, 
'ScarthfaigHell  Hall.  6«9 ;  LonI 
Btwko'ft  agriculcur*!  ^  improve- 
wttuth  ib  ;  farm-yard,  ib. ;  Scri- 
rtn  Hall,  656 ;  {ktoobv,  R47  ; 
aiideiu  p'lace  of' the  archbisliops 
01  York,  K47,  8^ 

Scroopc,  Hichnrd,  Archbishop  uf 
York,  relets  against  Henrjr  fV. 
13*;  b  executed  near  York,  136. 

StnTcootf,  537. 

fleaoer,  974. 

Sedberg,  740. 

belb^;  situation,  613;  population, 
ih.;  market  and  fairs,  ib.  ;  bridge 
Ofcr  the  Ouse,  ib.  ',  Selhy  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Salebeiii, 
lb. ;  Srlb^  bbbej  founded  by  Wil- 
liAOi  the  Conqueror,  614;  birth- 
place of  Henr^'  I.  ib  ;  grcailj  fa- 
voured by  succeeding  k'ug%  ib. ; 
abbots  of  Selby  and  St.  Marjr*s  at 
York,  the  only  two  mitred  abbots 
il  ibe  paru  of  England  north  of 
As  TireiM,  ib.;  leveiiues  <t  the 
dMolntiMi,  ib.;  lite  crAuled  to 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  mtd  aTien«te<]  to 
Leofiar4  Beck»ith,  615 ;  descend 
•d  to  the  Walinsleya,  ib.;  devolved 
«M  Lord  Feire,  ih. ;  abbey  church 
dticrihed^  ftl5»  616;  oiode  paro- 
chhil,  6f  6;  enviroua  of  Selby,  ib. 

dtttte,  731 1  markel  and  fair*,  ib. ; 

cotton  mills,  ib.;  popalatioo,  ib. ; 

ratio  of  mortalitjr,  73f  j  aitaation 

of  the   town,    ibw;     pictoresqnc 

'  kodacapc  il>. ;  en? irons,  ib. 

S^triugtoa,  407. 

dcTfrufl,  Kmperor,  repels  theCale* 
^nmniy  3;  dies  at  York,  6;  his 
irmness  and  composare  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  T19;  his  obae- 
qaieo,  ib. ;  Severus*s  hills  iioar 
York,  119,  ISO. 

8»werby,  415, 

8barp«»  Dr.  John,  Archbishop  of 
York,  bom  at  firudford,  779; 
Sbtfidd,  utBaliniy  Sftf  i  dotcrip- 


tion  of  thetowft,  817;  chaithdsl 
Trinity  chorch,  ih. ;  monnments  of 
fbnr  eaHs  of  Skrewsbory,  ib. ;  St 
Puul's  church,  iH. ;  chapel  at  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  hospital,  ib.  f 
chapelt  and  meeting-houses  for 
Dissenters,  819;  Duke  of  Nofw 
folk's  hoapital,  ib  ;  fl:«ticral  infir- 
nmry,  819,  8tO;  barracks,  ib.; 
free  g^aaiMf-tchool,  iK ;  Ires 
wrttinf-sehool,  ib. ;  charity  seboili^ 
ib. ;  ;  S«tMlay  schools,  ib. ;  town- 
hall,  ib. ;  Cutler's  hall,  ib. ;  thea- 
tre and  assembly  room,  ib  ;  maiw 
kets  and  fain,  8f  I ;  manafacturei, 
ib. ;  nnme  of  Sheffield,  its  etj* 
uology,  S2i  ;  ancient  caKle,  si* 
tuatiun  of,  ib. ;  garrisoned  fur  tb« 
king  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war, 
8S3;  taken  by  the  Fnliameota* 
riana,  ib. ;  demoliriied  by  order 
of  Parliament,  ib  ;  origin  and  pro- 
gress of,  the  manofaetures,  8^4; 
8Y5 ;  salubrious  situation  of,  Shef* 
6eld,  8^6 ;  environs  of  Sheffield, 
8*7. 

SheAeld  in«no*,  8(7. 

Sberbum,  619;  faoMNn  for  the  wine* 
sour  plum.  ib. ;  Sheriff- Kntton, 
situation,  V48 ;  castle  built  in  the 
reigo  of  king  Stephen,  f  49 ;  once 
the  prison  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, and  of  Elitabeth,  daughter 
of  FUlward  IV.  ib  ;  now  bchnigs 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  ISO. 

Siiooier's-hili,  870. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his 
death  and  character,  53. 

Sie<tmere,  4t»9,  410;  remarkable 
improveoKnts  by  Sir  Christoplier 
Sykcs,  ib. ;  Roman  r\>ad  from  York 
to  Bridlir.^^ton  discovered  by  Sir 
C.  Sykes,  J  4  ;  arched  gateway 
over  the  road,  410. 

Skeldaie.  706. 

hkelloB  castle,  r>09. 

Skipton,  f^Si  corn-market,  ih  ; 
greatly  improved  by  the  iiiclo&ure 
of  Kii8re»lMiroef»li  forest,  ib  ;  fairs, 
7*^4;  church,  ib.  casilc  and  ni4- 
nor  granted  bv  Kdward  ill.  to 
Hubert  Lord  Cudo:d,  ib. ;  aiiec* 
dotes  of  the  Clifford  faiuily.  7^5 ; 
ganisotted  by  the  KoyttliM*%  796  ; 
surreudered  H  the  Parliaiuenta- 
xiaw,  ik. }  randeicd  viitcoable  by 
9  order 
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order  of  ParHoineDt^  ib. ;  repaired, 
ib.  ;  description  of  the  castle, 
'3<6,  7'27  ;  vale  of  Skiptoa  de- 
scribed, 727, 7^8. 

Skipsea  and  Skipica  Brougb,  42R ; 
ancient  castle,  ib.  ;  intrenciiments 
ib. ;  remarkable  traditiou  and  in- 
stance of  popular  superstition^  4f9. 

Skirlaw  chapel.  430. 

Sktrlaw,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
builds  or  heightens  the  steeple  of 
Howden  church,  566  i  is  supposed 
to  have  built  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Uowden,  .168. 

Snaith,  900;  maiketsand  fairs,  ib.; 
church,  ib, ;  buryiuK-pIace  of  the 
family  of  ViMrouni  Downi  ib. 

$outh  Cave,  545,  617. 

Sowerbj,  >2ti4. 

Spaldington,  ancient  mansions  of  the 
Vavasours,  57  J. 

Spaldii'g  moDr,  ib. 

Spnfford,  63ti  i  ruin<i  uf  the  palace  ot 
the  Earls  ofNuilliunibcrl.iiid,  ib. 

Sprotbruuch-halU  ti7(i 

Spiiruhead,  ihc  ocellum  prumonto- 
riiim  of  rt(»Irn»y,  4  Vi  ;  tilymology 
of  the  present  name,  iU, 

l^lsilhs,  r>l.S;  fishery  curried  on  to  a 
gresi  extent,  ib. 

Stamford- bridge,  558 ;  battle  of.  55*). 

Standridge,  Capt.  revives  tht  Green 
land  trade  Ht  iJutI,  .008  i  t'urni^li»s 
i\w  Empress  ot  Uu^sia  wich  triint 
port.-*,  5J0. 

Stanwitk,  VPl. 

Stapleton  park, 

Stiiliugeeet,  561. 

^torkeld  park,  633. 

Stokesley,  '^97, 

Stoupe  Brow,  (if.,  311,  .512  ;  allum 
woik>,  ib. 

Stieethorpe,  8G9. 

StiKiley  royal,  689,  090;  Studlcy 
park  and  pleusure  crouuda,  691 — 
694. 

Sunk  island,  413. 

Swale  river,  61. 

Swine  prior^v,  431. 


TadcDsJor,  the  ancient  c.ilraria,  6f  1  ; 

derivniioti  of  its  name,  ii»  ;  verses 

.  on  Tadcaster  hy  I-)r.  Eudes,  62'2 ; 

TfldcM«ter  attacked  and  taken  by 

the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  6t3 ;  bat- 


tle of  Towton^  in  the  neigiibonr^ 
bood  of  Tadcaster^  6S5,  6t6. 

Tees  river,  61. 

Temple  Newsome,  797,  798  ;  cariou 
battlement,  ib. 

Thirkcly-ball«  1(86. 

Thirsk,  281 ;  roarketai,  and  fairs,  ib.  | 
situation,  ib.;  church,  Sase;  in- 
scriptions in  memory  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Swedish  ambassador,  X82, 
«8S  i  ancient  castle  of  the  Mqw 
brajrs,  383  ;  demolished  bj  IlenrT 
II.  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  ib. ;  Old 
Thirsk  semb  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, V84 ;  ^^lescription  of  the 
town,  ib. ;  ancient  elm-tree,  where 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, wHjr,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, put  to  death  by  the  mc-b  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vll,  ib.;  envi- 
rons of  riiirsk,  184,  «85i  scarcity 
of  coal,  \*Hh. 

Tliurne,  situation,  9()0 ;  market  and 
fairs  >h  ;  population,  901  ;  trade, 
ib. ;  Iliiii^inan-hill,  ib. ;  canal 
from  the  Don  to  the  Trent,  ib.  ; 
country  around  Thorne,  901,  90«. 

Tliornt'Mi  Scar,  73*. 

11»oriiton  F<.rce,  735. 

Thoipe-liall,  413. 

Thunderclifie  Grange,  9i3-h. 

Tickhill,  839;  markets  and  fairs, 
lb  J  situation  of  the  towji,  ib. ; 
church,  ih  ;  caMie,  840;  mount 
described,  ib. ;  conjecture  on  the 
derivjtion  of  Ticklnll,  ii40,  3*1  ; 
castio  gnrris(nied  by  tlu-  Uo^alists, 
«S4I  ;  taKtn  by  ihe  Parliament's 
f<ice9,  lb.;  dismantled  by  order 
of  Pailiauicnt  ib.  ;  ancient  priory 
of  Auuusiines,  ib. ;  environs  of 
Tickhill,  ill. 

Tillotson,  Dr.  John,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  7d'3. 

To^ti,  Earl  ol  Noribumhcrland,  e.\- 
pelled,  56 ;  enters  the  Horober 
With  a  Flen)i>h  hquadron,  and 
makes  horrible  ravages,  ib. ;  de- 
fedted  by  Earls  Morcar  and  E<j- 
^in,  ib. ;  forms  an  aihance  wiiii 
Harold  Hudruda,  or  llarfager, 
king  of  Non*ay,  ib. ;  enter*  the 
H umber  with  a  Norwegian  fleet 
and  army,  57  ;  l^nds  at  Riccal. 
ten  miles  below  York,  ib- ;  defeats 
and  slays  Earls  Morcnr  and  Edwin 
Bt  Fulford,  near  York,  ib.  ;  is  de- 
feated 
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.  Mted  and  sUiD,  togatber  with. Che 
'  Iriog  of  Nonraj«  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  57,  550, 
Towton,  battle  of,  6^5,  6S0 ;  field  of 
.  bailie  dcicribed,  tfST ;  remarks  on 
the  aotion  and  on  the  accoants  of 
\    biatorlaot,  6i8. 

u. 

Vpleatham-halli  311. 
rljre  rivcr^  61. 

V. 

Vale  of  York  described.  74. 
Venutios,  king  of  the  Brigantei,  de- 
posed by  his  qaeen,   Cartisown- 
dua,  and  her  paramour,  VoIuch- 
.  tus,  669 ;  reduces  the  usurpers  to 
'  '  great  eitrenitiet,  ib. ;  is  defeated 
^  bj  the  Romans  onder  Petilius  Ce- 
'  rialis,  ib. 

W. 

Wade*s  Caoseway,  tl. 
Wadeworth's-hall,  B7ii. 
Wakefield,  situation,  809;  market 
and  fdlrs.  ib.  ;  parish  church,  809, 
805 ;  new  church,  803,  situation  of 
the  church,  and  now  part  oi  the 
town,  ib.  ;  description  of,  803, 
804;  free  grammar-school,  804; 
charitable  donations  to  the  town, 
ib  ;  prison,' ib.;  btidge,  ib. ;  Ed- 
ward IV 's  chapel,  804,  803;  state 
of  the  ton  11  in  the  time  of  Cam- 
den, 805 ;  its  increase  in  wealth 
and    population,    ib. :    mannfac- 

•  tures,  ib. J  trade  greatljr  promoted 
bj  the  Calder  navigation.  806, 
806 ;  population,  806 ;  environs  of 
Wakefield,  ib. ;  Heath,  a  beauti- 
fnl  Tillage,  ib. ;  Sandal  castle,  ib. 

— '  manor,    e stent   of,   807  ; 

part  of  the  rojal  demesnes  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  ib. ;  subse- 
quent history  of«  807,  814. 

i  Green,  battle  of,  813. 

Waldingwell,  846 ;  priory,  ib. 

Walker,  Mr.  Samuel,  establishes  the 
celebnted  iron  works  at  Ma^bo- 

'  rough,  899 ;  sketch  of  his  life  aud 
churacler,  829,  830;  inscription 
on  his  roonnraenty  830,  8Sl. 

Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
holds  York  against  William  the 
'Conqueror,  13d';  surrenders  on 
bonourabrc  c^nditfons,  ib. 


Waplhigtoii  557. 

Warmsworth^  871. 

Warter  priory,  557. 

Wassand,  430. 

Watson,  Dr.  Thomas,  534. 

Walton  priory,  4S7. 

Weatheroote  cave.  735,  73d. 

Weighton,  see  Market  Weigbtoa. 

Wentworth  castle,  81 5. 

■  ■     f  house,*   deicriptioii  <»f« 
837,  838;  paintings,  838;  p«A, 
ib. ;  mausoleum,  834>  835. 
,  family  of,  838. 


West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5t9 ;  Wa* 
pentakes,  ib. ;  market  towni,  ib. ; 
noblemen  and  gentlemen's  saats, 
580 — 598  ;  extent  and  boondaricsk 
599  ;  geographical  features,  599, 
,  600  ;  climate,  ib. ;  mineralogy. 
601 ;  soil,  agriculiara,  ko*  601, 
613. 

Weston,  7W. 

Wharnclilfe  park,  897. 

Whamstde  mountain,  738. 

Wharf  river,  69. 

Wheldrake,  561;  Roman  coins  foand, 
ib. 

Whitby,  its  origin,  390 ;  ancient 
names,  391;  progress  of  its  con* 
merce,  399,  393 ;  state  under  the 
commonwealth  and  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 393  ;  piers  boilt,  ib.';  piers 
and  harbour  described,  394,  395 ; 
increase  of  trade  and  opulence, 
3S25,  396 ;  improvement  of  the 
adjacent  country  and  roads,  397 ; 
frituntion  and  description  of  the 
town  and  church,  398,330  ;  Whit- 
by abbey  founded,  330;  destroy- 
ed by  the  Danes,  33% ;  rebuilt  by 
William  de  Percy,  ancestor  of  tba 
earls  and  dukes  of  Northuinbct- 
land,  ib  ;  dimensions  of  the  ab> 
bey  church,  33i;  environs  of 
Whitby,  gentlemen*)  seat^i.  335 ; 
natural  curiosities,  &c.  355-— 339  ; 
synod  of  Whitby,  339. 

Whitgiflt  fort  erected  for  command- 
ing the  Ouse,  500;  demolished  by 
the  Parliam  nts'  ships,  ih. 

Wickcrsley,  833 ;  BMnofacture  of 
grind  stones,  ib. 

Wilberfoss,561. 

Wilfrid,  St.  Archbishop  of  York,  re- 
builds the  monastery   of  Ripon, 
68-^ ;    entertains  Kgfrid,  king  of 
Nortbambria,  and  his  court,  ib. ; 
buried 
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T  '  '  ^  '^  itctbury,  fb  ;  fetit 
i '  ►        ' 

\V  u,  .^  . . .  . ,  .  J .  j  niittiTtI  ctjfiosilj, 
lb. 

Wotd  Coitt|e.  399;  cxtm^t(9)tl«ry 
phsnometion*  Ilf€  ft)  I  (rf  it  Inrge 
fteti*  from  the  itmDspliefe,  399— 
4f»l ;  (ipinioin  of  learned  m«n  fe* 
tpfjctmg  the  fill!  of  »torte3,  401  — 

WoWs  380—5^2,  45?p 

Wrc»(te  Cdsile,  litiifttlotii  57t;  t\U' 
tmy  nf,  ^i^!it4  *  dt^eripiioti  bj 
LrUnd.  674;  rungml^c^nt  hotiM> 
bold  e>t«b1i4tim'-nf  at  the  Eirl§  of 
Krttlhumherfiind  ar  Wrestle  and 
I'-vkonficId,  b'5,  576 }  Wre^Ie 
Cji!iKe  di><mturted  bj  order  of  Pi?- 
jiBiTtrnf,  516;  prwrut  it«te  of  it* 

Y. 

Varum.     situlLlofi.     301  i     M^dtitX 

^  -  '  '  "^ '  ^ ,  p«>paUTTt>ii^  3Cia  ; 
r.  ih. ;  ir  tn  bridge 
v  .  ^^  ;ii>  down  thiough » 
defoci  ill  tt>e  iiijisonryp  30G. 

YoTctif  Cuvc,  '35. 

VoriiJilre,  or*;;tnifi!  !  b^  thf 

BfJK«iUe»,  J  ;    I  \^    ibc 

HomMfv  GcJifral  Ivhrms  i  creahy, 
ib  ;  li»nii«  a  Briri^It  kiitgdotn^  cuti- 
rd  IVifvr,  or  IJiii«,  H'    r  .'i  ■  ...■»(»^ 

r*.  17  ;   (hfifiit'  of  Y'u^ '^  :, 

!V4.  :*.S  ;  Votk^htrc,  nUi»  <bc  rcat  oi 
Nort^iuiut^ri^  lubtiuii  to  Egbert, 
Ititig  f.f  r!j^  Wen  Saxon*.  37;  re» 
Tiitis.  .i8  ;  inaded  ;ir(3  i:onf|uerrd 
b>  Ifje  D»nt'S,  45;  parc«'ftcd  Hfiiotis 
the  Haniih  ofUccr*.  4S ;  riinnnjua 
Dui  1)11  kingdoMr  buiorLno^lcdgeji 
th^  pura<iiout)E  ^ovcrc'ttfiily  uf  /%\- 
frv4  the  GrtAt,  m^irtarj)  i>f  the  Ati- 
gloSiiton),  ib.;  r;kV9ced  h^  Ed\ward 
Ihe  filler,  ib. ;  rent  oy  inicjiniie  di- 
visiot«*i^49  ;  iiivnded  h)  AtheUtun, 
ib. ;  ^uhUued  b^'  that  {triiii-ej  ,i|  ; 
h.ira!»M:d  by  civtt  v*»f9,  5fj  6^;  re* 
ditcrd  h3'  kdrtd,  »nd  reunited  to 
ihc  r^iijito  Sa^oii  I^Jc>iii«rcbjr,  54. 

* ' — —  Uoiitidafici,  qxie?U  and  po- 

pu(4it)oii|  rO^  61 ;  dlrii^oii  jiito  rtd^ 
jng»,  fj|  ;  nveri,  r  I — rtj. 

York  J  ihe  uiicieui  Eboracuaa«  origiit. 
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HO;  fHi«««  lb.  I  Kfcnam.  <I1. 
iif ;  Honiftn  4oel  Iti  ibe  f^i 
inland,  tlS^-tiS  ;  ttftteol  feNi^ 
ctio,  or  Vof  k»  fTtnIrr  ibr  HmM, 
]  t  e —  1 2  f ;  Rci«lf «  n  n  III  »<|oktitft  iMiri 
tbere,  *«:>— Jtt;  ♦tate  rtf  Y«i%*i. 
der  the  Satoii»>  v  VS^-i3f  ;  {««« 
llbrarj',  ISO  j  Y>rk  taken  ^  04- 
watlon  Slid  Fend  ft.  iy!^ ;  la^en  md 
de»tr">ed  by  the  Datiet,  i»d«f !«. 
^uar  and  t'bba^  iJiVt  tsfll  tf  bli 
iiihabitmnU  tUts^Mervd,  Ib  { fMt 
and  repeopred  bv  tb«  Jkum,  tSl  i 
mtdetbe  eaptr^af  tbv  0«iitili,M 
before  of  the  Siirni  luttgiSfta  01 
Ifonhumbria^  ib.  ;  beeiegcd  mi 
tak«»i  hy  the  revolted  Korttnmki* 
urn,  atid  tbeir  D«tiieh  tlliei^  ISf^ 
tbr  c4tl»edraL  Irbrtrf  .lko  d«tf«f  i^ 
bj  6r(^  daring  the  airge^  133;  Calia 
by  U  illiam  the  C4)iK|0Cf«r,  Ij^^ 
drcJdfui  de^«»tii»infi.  i^  ^  .rc^rc^ 
York  inimediai  n^ 

the  C'jtrjf^uc'nl,   1 
the   cuthedraf* 

Mufv,      and  _ 

etiui'eh^5,  drfT  r.l^, 

lat  ffinfla- 
iluratiofi^  ^ 
(ttftbc   fi«>t   rsi 
14i^jJew»ia  Y. 
110;    Yorl:    ^ 
W(Kfl  tfjldr 

fa^tufc  rtfii 

biid  di5xipj 

of  the  IBiU 

of  Ihe  Je»vi  lit   V^ik,   1 4 

tpletidid  mtrrit^e  ol   tl)« 

of  Henry  III,  wiT'    "' 

of     S  cot  f  and, 

Chrisimaj  feast  u:   .  ..,  ^,  .  . 

arbi  burnt  by  the  >cot*,   ifi 

the  genenl  rendcivou^  ot    . 

the  third*s  army^  1^1  *   mjiv 

renm,  ^b. ;  riot  of  I  he  Han. 

15t,  fSS;  marri  *;. 

With    PhiUnpu  t, 

braied  at  York,    ..>, 

rififcd    by    liiehurd     "  f 

He<3ry  IV.  15*^;   by  H  ^ 

by   Edwnrd  IV.    1^0,   by'iticijaiW 

lit.  ib.i   t*y  Hcriiy  VI T    ti* 

Henrf   VUt.    mi;      ^ 

16*; 'by  Churle^  t.  3r 

by   Oliver     Cromwrtl.     ,  . 

Jamea  II.   trben  UuL«    of  \v» 


t-^;  hy 
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vUl  I  b^  DimCMn  VII,  late  King 
jfl  DfniMrk,   188.  .184;  York  de- 

Itiwid  af  iti  dbttflert  by  Hevj 
V.  iat  adherinf  to  tkt  rcbellioa  of 
.  ircMdhop  8croup»  166 ;  greatly 
ftvoored  by  Ricliaid  IIL  IM ; 
diitrcssed  state  of  tl)«  city  by  the 
ffiippression  of  nonusicrios,  161, 
t6t  i  decay  of  the  tr^de  ot  York, 
163,  164  i  great  coaiicti  of  Prcr^ 
assembles  at  York,  167  :  siege  und 
captare  of  the  city  by  the  Parlia- 
Bteiitar'uuis,  1 7 1  — 17  H  ;  city  wul  Is 
repjftired,  178;  York  gives  proof's 
of  its  iovulty  against  tli^  l'r¥(¥il- 
der,l8];  DokcsofYork,  184—186; 
Edcouiid  de  Langlcy,  134;  Kd- 
ward  Piantagenet,  his  son,  killed  at 
tlie  bftttle  of  Aginconrt,  ib. ;  Rich- 
ard. 1011  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Can- 
bridge»  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Waj^field,  183;  Richard,  second 
ion  of  Edward  IV.  ib  ;  Henry^  se- 
cond son  of  Henry  Vlf .  afterwards 
Henry  VI IL  ib. ;  Charles,  second 
•on  of  Jamea  I.  afterwards  King 
Charles  I.  ib. ;  James,  second  son 
«f  James  I.  afterwards  King  James 
If.  ib. ;  Ernest  Angustusy  Dake  of 
Brunswick  and  Luneuburg«  he. 
brocher  of  King  George  I.  ib. ; 
.Edward  Augusius,  second  son  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
brother  to  hta  Majesty  George  III. 
ib.;  Prince  Frederick,  second  ton 
of  bia  Maj^iy  George  III.  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
force  of  Great  Britain,  186;  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  St.  Peter,  his- 
tory o^  «05-*910;  dimensions, 
S11 ;  west  front,  ib. ;  towers,  ib.  ; 
iqnth  transept,  tltf;  north  transept 
iud  nat e,  ib ;  interior  of  the  Ca- 
Ihrdral,  ¥1S:  magnificent  vista 
teen  from  tl»e  west  entrance,  814; 
Kieen,  tl5  ;  choir,  ib. ;  east  win- 
dow, 1116  i  window  pretented  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ib ;  chapter- 
house, ib«;  vestry^  V 17;  Ulpius*s 
Horn,  il>.;  library,  219;  persons 
iaterred  in  the  Cathedral,  t!9. 
f^O;  sepulchral  monuments,  S2I  ; 
other  churches  in  York,  ^25 ;  St. 
Mary's  Abbe>  situation,  t'i4 ;  his- 
tory of,  <25---SV9 ;  revenues  prior 
ta  the  Dissoju lion,  VV8  ;  privileges. 


ib. ;  mini,*  tW ;.  jvcbbiibopi  of 
Y«ik,  with  the  cotanporary  pcpea 
and  kin^  of  England,  lae^-tOA; 
Paulinus,  486;  GMida,  ISHT ;  Wil- 
frid, ib.  i  Boaa,  ib. :  St.  John  of  Be- 
verley, ib.;  Willfid  U.  ib.;  Eg- 
bert, ib.;  Albect,  188;  Eanbald  I. 
ib. ;  Eanbald  II.  ib. ;  Walsiui,  ib. ; 
Winiundus,  ib. ;  Wilferus,  ib.; 
Ethel  bald,  ib. ;  Re  ward  as,  ib. ; 
Wulbtan*  ib. ;  Oskitel,  189  ;  Athel- 
wuld,  ib ;  Oswald,  ib. ;  Adulf,  ib. ; 
Wul^tan  II.  ib.;  Aliric  Puttock* 
ih.;  Kinsios,  ib. ;  Aldred,  190; 
.  Ihomaa  I.  ib. ;  Gerard,  191 ;  Tho- 
mas II.  ib. ;  Thurstan,  ib. ;  Henry 
Mardac,  ib.;  St.  William,  198; 
Roger,  193;  Geoffrey  Piantagenet, 
ib. ;  Walter  de  Grey,  ib. ;  Sewal« 
194;  Godfrey  de  Ludharo,  ib. ; 
Walter  Gifford,  ib.;  WilliamWick- 
wane,  ib.  j  John  le  Romaine,  ib. ; 
Henr^  de  Newark,  ib. ;  Thomaa 
Corbridge,  ib. ;  William  de  Gren- 
field,  ib. ;  William  de  Melton,  195 ; 
William  de  la  Zouch»  ib. ;  John 
Tboresby,  ib.;  Alexander  Neville, 
196 ;  Thomaa  Arundel,  ib. ;  Robert 
Walby,  ib.;  Richard  Scrope,  197; 
Henry  Bowet,  ib.;  John  Kempe^ 
ib.;  William  Bothe,  19^;  George 
Neville,  ib.;  Laurence  Bothe,  198; 
Thomas  de  Rolherharo,  ib. ;  Tho- 
mas Savage,  199;  Christopher 
Rainbridgc,  ib.;  Thomas Wolsey,  ib. 
Edward  Lee,  ib.  ;  Robert  Holgate, 
900;  Nicholas  HcHth,  ib  ;  Tho« 
mas  Young,  fOI  ;  Edmund  Grin- 
dal»ib.;  Edwin  Sandys,  ib. ;  John 
Piers,  ib.  2  Matthew  Hutton,  ib  ; 
Tobias  Matthew,  fiVl ;  George 
Montuign,  ib. ;  Samuel  Harsnet, 
ib.|  Richard  Neilc,  ib.;  John  Wil- 
liams, ib.  Acceptus  Frewen,  lf(>S ; 
Richard  Sterne,  ib. ;  John  Dolben« 
t04 ;  Thoroai  Lamplugh,  ib.  ;  John 
Sharp,  ib.  ;  Sir  William  Duwes, 
ib. ;  Lancelot  Blackburne,  t05; 
Tliomas  Herring,  ib. ;  Matthew 
Hutton,  ib.;  John  Gilbert,  ib.  j^ 
Robert  Dromnxmd,  ib. ;  William 
Markham,  ib. ;  Honourable  £  V. 
Vernon,  ih. ;  de^ripiioii  of  the 
present  city  of  York,  231 — 23/? ; 
castle,  ^36,  fS7 ;  Clitfoni's  Tower, 
837,  ff38 ;  mansion- ho  use,  ^39  ; 
assiacs, 


This  Volume  amitiins,  fwiuil  a  proper  dUiributpm  ^  thmm 
takes  place,  and  which  coHKOi  be  done  until  the^  candmemm 
of  the  Work  J  the  following  ♦ 

PLATES. 

CALDER  ABBEY CUMBERLAND. 

STOKE  EDITH  ^ HEKEPORDSHlilB. 

BATTLE  ABBEY SVSIRX. 

ilAHOR  HOUSE ; TORKStflRS. 

LULWORTB  CASTLE J>ORSETSHfRK. 

BOWDBN  PARK WILTSB»B. 

NEWBY  BRIDGE LAKCASHIRS. 

^KTCBWORTH  CASTLE SURREY. 

HAUCRMAND  ABBEY .• SHROPSBIRB. 

GLASTONBURY • SOMIbRSBTSHIRB. 

GLASTONBURY  ABBEY. ...••      DITTO. 

THE  VALE  0<F  FBSTIiriOO NORTH  WALBS. 

SOUTH  GATBy  LYNN ...NOAPOLK. 

IINSRRSt  PARK  ...« ^.Am. KENT. 

■ALES  OWEN •« .«••• SHROPSHIRE. 

TUTBURY  CHURCH »..-...r..«..«»«..«*«.— .STAyFORDSBIRB. 

ST.  PRTBrU  in  the  EAST- -••• OjLPORD. 

BORROWDALS - .i— ..M.CUMBERLAND. 

OTTERDEN «.,. KENT. 

fibTRFlELD ....« KENT. 

PENSHURST  ••••••...SUSSEX. 

XNOWL KENT. 

CAERMARTHEN NORTH  WALES. 

NORTH  GATE,  YARMOUTH   NORFOLK. 

NEWTON  ST.  LUE SOMERSETSHIRE. 

WYER  HALL,  EDMONTON MIDDLESEX. 

WANSTEAD  HOUSE ESSEX.  j 

CASTLE,  CHURCH,  AND  BRIDGE,  TUTBURY.. ..STAFFORDSHIRE. 

CROXDKN  ABBEY DITTO. 

WARE  lARK  HERTS. 

ROCHESTER  CASTLE KENT. 

MANOR  HOUSE,  BURToN STAFFORDSHIRE. 

ANDLUSON  PLACE,  NEWCASTLE NORTHUMBERLAND. 

BRADFORD WILTS. 

BLYTHBURGH  CHURCH SUFFOLK. 

OROPPING    WELL,    KNAKFSBOROUGH YORKSHIRE. 
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